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7 recogyiize no limits to my aspiration for our Mothey'lmid* 
Iivant our people to he in their own country tvhat other people 
' are in theirs, I leant our men and women ^ icithout dlsUnctlon 
of caste or ci^eed^ to have opportunities to grow to the full height 
of their stature^ unhampered hy cramping and unnatural i^est- 
rictions. I want India, to take her proper place among the gi'mt 
nations of the worlds politically^ industrially^ in religion^ in 
literature^ in science and in arts, I want all this and feel at 
the same time that the whole of this aspiration can^ in its essence 
and its reality^ be rehlizel wUhin this Empire*— Speech at 
Allahabad^ 4th February 1907, 


PREFACE. 


The first edition of the Speeches and Writings 
q/Gopal Krishna Gokhale'* was published by me in 
1908, The idea, of publishing a second edition 
was inutured a fezv months before his death, and 
Mr, Gokhale himself was to have selected the 
matter. But that was not to be^ and I have 
been denied ike privilege of presenting hmi with a 
copy of this volume. 

Every endeavour has been made to ?nake this 
collection compr^ensive and up-to'date. The full 
text of all his speeches in the Imperial Legislative 
Council has been given. To prevent the volume 
from assuming an inordinate size soine matter had 
to be omitted* But nothing ofi^^ interest has been 
sacrificed. The omissions, which are few in number^ 
are earlier utterances which speeches of a later date 
have superseded* 

The first part includes all his ntterances in th^ 
Supreme Legislative Council ; the second and tkira 
parts contain his important Congress speeches .and h] 
fioiabie utterances on ike South African Indian qtm^ 
lion; in the fourth part w§ have his speeches iwappr^ 
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ciahon of Mr. A. O. Hwm, Lord Northbrook, Mr. 
Dadhabhai Naoroji, Mr. Makadev Govind 
Ranade^ Mr W. C. Bonmrjee, Sir P. M. Mehta, 

; Sir William Wedderburn, and others ; the fifth 
part comprises a selection of miscellaneous speeches 
; delivered in England and India. The sixth part 
C07itatns his Evidence before the Welby Commissiojt 
•and the full text of the Note prepared by him 
j for the Royal Commission on Decentralisation. 

, cij In the Appendix will be found his paper on 
East and West m India ” read at the Universal 
" Ti Races Congress, and the Constitution of the Servants 
lii ^ Society founded by him in 1905. 

These speeches cover thirty years of a niost streyiu- 

■ A\OUs, selfless and active public life and etnbrace the 

, whole range of topics that have engaged and are still 
engaging the attention of the public. Full ofin~ 

; struction on every^oint and breathing in every 
i j h7ie the moral fervour which was Mr. Gokhales 

■ : supreme characteristic, this volume, I venture to- 

hope, will command wide popularity. 


Feb., 1916. 


G. A. NATE SAN. 
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PART I. 

COUNCIL SPEECHES 



SPEECHES I^EEIVEREB IN 

THE IliPEEla.L LEGISLATIVE COGNOIL. 



BUDGET ' SPEECH, 19,02. 

[77^i.s‘ /of the Iltuu J/r. G, ii, Gokhales first Budget Speech- 
at the litu>erial Legislative Coimcil, delivered on Wednesdai/^ 
Jfai'eh 100.2^ Ills Extellemy Lord Cuvzon being 
F^rsideat of the Comicil, and the Eon. Sir Edivard Law- 
being Finance- Mernher.] , 

Your Excellency, I fear I cannot conscientiously 
Join in the congratulations which have been offered to the 
Hon'ble Finance Member on the huge surplus which the 
revised estimates show for last year. A surplus of seven 
erores of rupees is perfectly unprecedented in the history 
of Indian finance, and coming as it does on the top of a 
series of similar surpluses realised when the country has- 
been admittedly passing through very trying times, it 
illustrates to my mind In a painfully clear manner the 
litter absence of a clue eomspondence between the condi- 
tion of the iMJople mnl the condition of the finances of the 
country. Indeed, lay Lord, the mom I think about this 
matter the more I feel— and I trust jotir Lordship will 
pardon me for s|>eakiiig somewhat bluntly — that these 
surpluses constitufce ii double wrong to the community. 
They are a wrong in the first instance in that they exist 
at all — that Government should take so much more from 
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tiie .people tlia^ ■ is needed in of 

and silvering ; and they are al<o a wi-ong, ltu'nu,-i- they 
lend themselves to easy rnisinterpretatiim ar-d, amraig 
other things, render possible the pheiiomenal of 

the Secretary of , State for iialiay who to imagine 

that air is for the best in this bes** of laioi-. A '•light 
examination of these surpluses sutliee.^ to >lifnv that they 
.are , almost entirely, eoiTericv surphiso^ it‘suhiiig 

from the fact that Government still main tain the san e 
high level of taxation which they consideied to l)e neces- 
sary to secure financial er|iiilibrinm when the rupee stond 
at its lowest. The year when the rupee toiudied this 
lowest exchange value was IBSI-Oo, the average rate of 
exchange ^realised in that year being only K-h ho to the 
rupee. ' Government, however, had in the face of the 
falling rupe^, resolutely maintained an between 

their revenue and expenditure by large and continuous 
additions to the taxation of the country, and thus even in 
the year 1894-95, when the rupee touched its lowest level, 
the national account-sheet showed a sin‘})lusof seventy lakhs 
of rupees. From this point onwards, the curi*eiicy legisla- 
tion, passed by Government in 1893, began to bear fruit and 
the exchange value of the rupee began to ri>e steadily. In 
1895-96, the average rate of exchange realised was l:V6 4cf, 
and the surplus secured was l.J erores. In 1896-97 and 
1897^98, the average rate of exchange was 14*47rA and 
ISdIcL respectively, but the years turned out to l■«e famine 
years and the second year also one of a costly frontier war 
necessitating extraordinary expenditure for direct faiTiine 
relief and military operations of 2*1 erores in the first yetir 
•and 9*2 erores in the second. The result was that 18fH:b97 
closed with deficit of TT erores and 1897-1)8 with a 

deficit of '5*36 erores. It will, however, be seen tlmt if 
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these ex tracfrd inary charges had" not come upon the State, 
both years would liawe been, 'years of surpluses, and the 
surplus for 18974)8 would iia%'e been dose upon four crores 
of rupees. In 1898“ 99, exchange, established itself in the 
neighbourhood of — the average rate realised during 

the year being le0i)84. — and' the year closed with a balance 
of ;]'9fJ crores of rupees, after providing a crore for military 
operations on the frontier — thus inaugurating the era 
■of substantial surpluses, Now we all know that a rise of 
Td, in the exchange value of the rupee — from 13a. to 104. — 
means a saving of between four- and five crores of rupees to 
the Covernment of India on their Home Charges alone, 
and I thiiik tliis fact is sufficient itself to explain 
the huge surpluses of the last^ four or five years. The 
following figures are instructive, as showing the true 
ipositioii of our revenue and expenditure, on^be new basis 
■of an artificially appreciated rupee 
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3*35 A v€ar of famine d: war* 
5 05 Frontier operations, 

7 66 A year of fainise. 

‘‘^■85 Do. 


'Total for 5 yrs. 12-26 2115 33*41 

or 6 68 a year. 

If there had been no extra charges for war and famine, 
the national revenue on the basis of the new rupee would 
have been foutxd to exceed the requirements of Govern- 
ment by about 6| crores a year. Allowing for the savings 
elleetcal in consequence of^ the absence of a portion of 
itlie troops ill South Africa and 'China, as also for the 
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generally rediieed level of ordinary ex|ieniliture in famine 
times, am! taking note of the hict that the opium re\*eriiie- 
tiiiiiec! out somewhat better than was expected mi 
might reasonably be relied on, we still may put down 
the excess of our present revenue over our present expcndi* 
tiire at about five erores of rupees, which is also tlie figure 
of the amount saved by Government on their Home 
Charges as' a eorisei|Uenee of the exchange value of the 
rupee luiving risen from IM. to IM, Xow, my Lord, 
I submit with all respect, that it Is not a Justifiable 
course to maintain taxation at the same high level when 
the rupee stands at IBd, that w*as thought to be necessary 
wdien it stood at IM. Dui’ing the last sixteen years, 
whenever deficits occurred, the Finance ]\Iember invaribly 
attributed them to the falling rupee and resorted to the- 
expedient of additional taxation, explaining that that was 
the only wxay to avoid national bankruptcy. During the 
first 1*2 years of this period, from 1885-86— when Sir 
Auckland Colvin told the Council in his Financial State- 
ment almost in prophetic terms that allairs were ‘ passing 
into a new phase/ necessitating a reconsideration and 
revision of the fiscal status established in 1882 — down to 
1896-97, there was one continued and ceaseless struggle 
on the part of the Finance Department of the Government 
of India to maintain at ail risks and hazards a 'strong 
financial position' in the face of a rapidly changing situa- 
tion, and provide by anticipation against all possible 
dangers near and remote, fancied and real : and not a year 
passed— literally speaking — but heralded some change in 
the financial arrangements of the country. The famine 
grant was suspended for three successive years, 1886»87— 
ISSS-^SS, then reduced for two more, and permanently sO' 
in the last year of the period. Twice during these 12* 
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years were the Provincial Contracts subjected to drastic 
•revision (1887-88 and 1892-93), and the total gain secured. ^ 
to the Imperial Treasury on such revision and by a con- 
traction of Px^ovinciai resources was full ITO crores (64 
lakhs in 1887-88 and 46 lakhs in 1892-93). Furthermore, 
during the period, thrice (in 1886-87, 1890-91 and 1894 ^ 
95) were the Provincial Administrations called upon to 
pa}^ special contributions in aid of Imperial revenues. But 
the chief financial expedient employed to escape the 
supposed embarrassment of the time was continuous addi- 
tions to the taxation of the country. Nine years out of 
these 12 witnessed the imposition of new taxes. First 
came the income-tax in 1886, and then followed in rapid 
succession the salt-duty enhancement of 1887-88 (June, 
1888), the petroleum and patwari-taxes and extension oU 
the income-tax to Burma in 1888-89, customs on imported 
liquors increased in 1889-90, the excise-duty on Indian 
beer in 1890-91, the import-duty on salt- fish in Burma in 
1892-93, the re-imposition of the 5 per cent, ad raUrem 
duties on imports, excluding cotton-goods, in 1893-94, and 
the extension of import-duties to cotton-goods in 1894-95* 
In 1896 there were changes in the tariff. The 5 per cent, 
import and excise duties on cotton-yarns were abolished 
and the import-duties on cotton-goods were reduced from 
■5 to 3 1 per cent. — involving a sacrifice of 50 lakhs of 
rupees as a concession to the clamour of Manchester, but a 
countervailing excise of 3| per cent. wa.s imposed on 
cotton-goods of all counts manufactured in Indian mills. 
Lastly, came the imposition of countervailing duties on 
impoits of bounty-fed sugar in 1899, 

The total additional revenue raised by these measures 
of taxation during the past 16 .years has been no less 
than 12*30 crores a year. ' ■ - . 
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But tljis is not all. The laBcl-taXj too, lias cotae in- 
its oitn aotoniatie waj for large aiignieiitatiorLS il tiring the 
period. Taking the ordinary revenue alone under the 
head, we had the increase has been 2*82 erores. One 
startling fact about these land -revenue collections is that 
during the six years from 1890-97 to 1901-02 (a period 
including the two greatest famines of the eoiintry) these 
collections actually averaged 1' 17*43 millions a year as 
against «£ 16*67 millions, the avemge for the six pit^ceding 
years, f.e., from 1890-91 to 1895-96! 

Putting these two heads together, the total augmenta- 
tion of public burdens during these years comes to over 
15 crores. 

Such continuous piling up of tax on tax, and such 
ceaseless adding to the burdens of a suffering people, is prob- 
ably without precedent in the annals of finance. In India it 
was only during the first few years following the ti*oubles 
of the mutiny year that large additions were made to 
the taxation of the country ; but the country was then on 
the fiood-tide of a short-lived prosperity, and bore, though 
not without difficulty or complaint, the added burden. 
During the past 16 years the country has passed through a 
more severe phase of agricultural and industrial depression 
and yet it has been called upon to accept these fresh bur- 
dens — ^}^ear after ■ year — increasing •without interruption, 
and all this with a view to ensuring and maintaining a 
‘ strong financial position ’ proof agaiuvSt all assaults. 

The broad result of this continued series of taxing 
measures has been to fix tim taxation of th coantr?/ at u hrel 
far €ihove the actual needs of the situation. And it is the 
fiscal BtatuB so forced up and maintained, and not a nomiai 
expansion of -revenue, that has enabled the financial ad- 
ministration during all these trying years not only to meet 
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out of ciun*ent revenues allsorts :o£ charges, ordinary and 
extraordinary, but to present at the close of the period 
abounding surpluses which the richest nation in Europe 
might well envy. 

A taxation so forced as not only to maintain a budget- 
arj/ erjidlibrhan but to yield as well ‘large, continuous^ 
progressive surpluses^- — even in years of trial and suifering- — 
is, I submit, against all accepted canons of finance. In 
European countries, extraordinary charges are usually met 
out of borrowings, the object being to avoid, even in times 
of pressure, impending the even, normal development of 
trade and industry by any sudden or large additions to 
the weight of public burdens. In India, where the eco- 
nomic side of such questions finds such scant recognition, 
and the principle of meeting the charges of the year 
with the resources of the year is carried to a logical 
extreme, the anxiety of the Financial Administration is 
not only to make both ends meet in good and bad years 
alike, but to present large surpluses year after year. The 
Hon’ble Finance Member remarks in his Budget State- 
ment under ‘ Army Services^ : 

Ifc Biust be remembered that India is defraying from revenues! 
the cost of undertaking both re-armament and the reform 
of military re-organisation in important departments. l| 
believe that this is an undertaking which has not been attempted 
by other countries without the assistance of loans in somJ 
form or other. Even in England, extraordinary military requiret 
iBents for fortifications and barracks have been met by loans foJ 
short terms of years repayable by instalments out of revenues, ll 
profiting by a pt^riod of political tranquillity we can aceomplis* 
this task without the raising of a loan and the imposition of a 
permanent burden on future generations, I think that we shall baafofi 
to congratulate ourselves on having done that which even tM 
richest nations of Bhirope have not considered it advisabS 
to attempt. H 

Every word of this citation invites comment. Hcfl 
■comes it that India is doing in regard to these extraordinaB 
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charges that which even the richest nations of Etirope 
have not considered it advisable to attempt ? The obvious 
answer is that in those conntries it is the popular assem** 
Mies that control taxation and expenditure : in India the 
tax-payer has no constitutional voice in the shaping of 
these things. If we had any votes to give, and the Govern- 
ment of the country had been carried on by an alternation 
of power between two parties, both alike anxious to eonei- 
Hate us and bid for our support, the Hon’ble l^leniber 
would assuredly have told a different tale. But I venture 
to submit, my Lord, that the consideration wdheli the 
people of Western countries receive in consequence of their 
voting power should be available to us, in matters of 
finance at any rate, through an ^ intelligent anticipation* — 
to use a phrase of Your Lordship*s — of our reasonable 
wishes on the part of Government, 
i, . But even thus — after doing what the richest nations 
' of Europe shrink from attempting — meeting all sorts of 
extraordinary charges, amounting to about 70 croies in 
sixteen years out of current revenues — we have * laige, 

> "'Continuous, progressive surpluses,’ and this only show’s, as 
5 .Colonel Chesney points out in the March number of the 
^{}.Nineteenth Centtiry and Aftm\ that more money is being 
Jjaken from the people than is right, necessary or advisable, 
or, in other words, the weight of public taxation has been 
axed and maintained at an unjnstifiahJy high level. 
'^‘ Taxation for Qnaneial equilibrium Is what we all can un- 
ilerstand, but taxation kept up in the face of the ditfieulties 
"'ilnd misfortunes of a period of excessive depression 
for Marge, continuous and progressive suipl uses ‘ is 
iibidently a matter vehich requires justification. At all 
i|^ents, those who have followed the course of the financial 
history of the period will admit that the fact vie'wed per se 
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that ^ such large, continuous and progressive surpluses ' 
have oecnrred during the period — as a result not* of a 
normal expansion of fiscal resources hxit of a forced up and 
heavy taxation — does not connote, as Lord George Hamil- 
ton contends, an advancing material prosperity of the 
•country or argue any marvellous recuperative power on the 
part of the masses — as the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law urged 
last year. To them, at any rate, the appaient paradox of 
a suffering eou.ntry and an overffoiamg treasury stands easily 
•explained and is a clear proof of the fact that the level of 
national taxation is kept unjustifiably high, even when 
Government are in a position to lower that level. 

This being my view of the whole question, it was to 
me, I need hardly say, a matter of the deepest regret that 
Government had not seen their way, in spite of four contin- 
uous years of huge surpluses, to take off a portion at any 
rate of the heavy burdens which had been imposed upon 
the country during the last sixteen years. Of course the 
whole country will feel grateful for the remission of close 
upon two crores of the arrears of land-revenue; The 
measure is a bold, generous and welcome departure from 
the usual policy of clinging to the arrears of famine times, 
till a poi'tion of them has to be abandoned owing to the 
•sheer impossibility of realising them, after they have been 
allowed to hang over the unfortunate raiyat’s head, des- 
troying his peace of mind and taking away from him heart 
•and hope. The special grant of 40 lakhs of rupees to 
education will also be much appreciated throughout the 
•country. But my quarrel is with the exceedingly cautious 
manner — a caution, I would venture to say, bordering on 
needless timidity — in which my Hon^ble friend has framed 
the Budget proposals for next year. Why should he, 
with four continuous years of fat surpluses to guide him, 
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and no special cloud.' threatening liis liorizori, budget for a 
surplus of onij l|''croreSj .when three times the aiiiount 
%TOuld have been nearer the mark and that, again j a.< cal- 
culated by a reasonably cautious standard ? If lie had iudy 
recognised the ordinary facts of our llnaneej as di><.-]oM:Hl 
by the surpluses, of , the : last four yearSy he would have^ 
among other things, been able to take oil the additional 
8 annas of salt-duty, raise the taxable niininiiini of the 
income-tax to at least Bs. 1,000 a year, abolish the exrise- 
duty on cotton goods and yet show a sul:>stantia! surplus 
for the year. And, my Lord, the reduction of taxation in 
these three directions is the very least that Government 
could do for the people after the uncomplaining manner 
in which they have borne burden after burden during 
the last sixteen years. The desirability of raising the 
exemption limit of the income-tax has been frequently 
admitted on behalf of Government, and, amongst others^ 
by yourself in Your Lordship’s first Budget Speech. The 
abolition of the excise on cotton-goods is urgently needed 
not only in the interests of the cotton-industry, which is 
at present in a state of dreadful depression, in huge 
measure due to the currency legislation of Government,, 
but also as an act of the barest justice to the struggling 
millions of our poor, on whom a portion of the burden 
eventually falls, who have been hit the hardest during 
, recent years by famine and plague, by agricultural ami 
I industrial depression and the currency legi.-.ltition of the 
^ State, and who are now literally gasping for relief. In 
j this connection I would especially invite the attention of 
j Government to a speech delivered at the anmmi meeting of 
jthe Bombay Chamber of Commerce by my friend the 
I Hon’ble Mr. Moses— a, by no means unfriendly critic of 
\ Government, and one who enjoys their confidence as alsO' 
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that of the puhlie. Mr, Moses in that speech describes 
with much clearness and force the great injury which the- 
cuiTency legislation of GoTernment has done to our rising 
cotton- industry. That industry, he tells us, has now 
* reached the brink of bankruptcy,^ no less than fourteen 
niilis being about to be liquidated^ and some of them,, 
brand new ones, being knocked down to the hammer for a 
third only of their original cost. Mr. Moses also speaks- 
of the severely adverse manner in which the new’ currency 
has affected the economic position of the mass of our country- 
men. As regards the reduction of salt-duty, I do noi 
think any words are needed from any one to establish th< 
unquestioned hardship which the present rate imposes npoi 
the poorest of the poor of our community, Governmen 
themselves have repeatedly admitted the hardship ; but h 
these days, when we are all apt to have short memories, 
think it will be useful to recall some of the utterances 
men responsible for the Government of India in thf 
matter. In 1888, when the duty w’^as enhanced, S: 
James Westland, the Finance Member, speaking 
behalf of the Government of India, said : — It is with tl 
greatest reluctance that Government finds itself oblig 
to have recourse to the salt-duty.” Sir John Gor; 
Under-Secretary of State for India, speaking a few daS 
later in the House of Commons, referred to the mat’ 
in similar terms of regret. Lord Cross, then Secretary 
State for India, in his Despatch to the Government 
India, dated 12t.h April, 1888, wrote as follows : 

I do BOfc . , , propose to comment at length on any of 

measures adopted hy your Government except the genet&l wore, 
in the duty of salt While 3 do not dispule the eonelusjon' 
your Government that such an increase was, under existing 
eumstanees, unavoidable, 1 am strongly of opinion it f-Aoj 
be loolml upon as temporary and that no effort s/iottM oe | 
to reduce the general duty as speedily as possible to f 
former rate* I 
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j|i His Lordship further urged upon the attention of the 
'^°^®f““ient of India the following weighty considerations 

I’ 'On the point : — 

: ^ ^ o« the great regret with which I should at ao? 

* . time regard the imposition of additional hardens on the poorest 

t..' t*’® toxafcion of a naeessary of 

> out, apar« from all general eonsiderations of what is in such 
.* equitable, there are, as Your Eieelleney is well 

pa aware, in the ease of the salt-duty in India, weighty reasons for 
dt., On™!® possible. The policy enunciated by the 

' ^ Se mean«“l ^ P®®!"*® tiiroughout India 

con * obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap 

™ j ^ *'*® i"te»'ests of the people and of the public 

d'ili I were identical, and that the proper system was to Icvy 

/n* noHov The success of that 

J°* 1 ‘j ^,®® *’®®'' remarkable; while the duty has been 

■ Tn. So l/ , “®®^’ consumption through this and other causes 

'S' wa„ locreased The revenue is larger now than it 

*‘w2 mL ifn. commenced in 1.S77, ard 1 see no reason 

Qot cheeked by enhaoeement of the tax. 
r ^ ^ Speaking again at a public meeting in England, Lord 
i ^ ^ >oss took occasion to repeat his views that * he was con- 

^ ^ nneed that the earliest occasion should he taken to abrogate 

\ :OUS. ^ ^*^c^*<5as(3 in the salt-tax' (February 28, 1889), In ]\rarch 
whi Sir David Barbour, speaking in the 

£nP‘ Council with special reference to a proposal for 

o’ ie abolition of the income-tax, observed : — 

/ it would be an injustice so gross as to amount to a 
Government were to take off the income-tas while 
; I ..taming the salt-duty at its present figure, 

‘ i SU-pi y In 1890 Sir John Gorst, in his speech on the Indian 

^ in the House of Commons (August 11, 1890), re- 

J ,y ||prked : ‘ the tax (on salt) was no doubt a tax which ought 
^ \ il ^ removed and tooidd be removed as soon as it should he 
^ l^nciallff possible to do so. ’ Similarly, Lord George Ha- 
||lton himself, in a speech on the Indian Budget Statement 
i|!the House of Commons (September 4, 1895) emphjifiMd 
f reducing the salt-duty as early as possible 

other tax pressed so heavily on the 
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Indian people. In view of these repeated declarations, it 
is a matter for great surprise, no less than for intense 
regret and disappointment, that Government have not 
taken the present opportunity to reduce a rate of duty, 
admittedly oppressive, on a prime necessary of life^ 
which, as the late Professor Favrcett justly urged should 
be ‘ as free as the air we breathe and the water we drink/ 
It may be noted that the consumption of salt during 
the last fourteen years has been almost stationary, not 
even keeping pace with the normal growth of popula- 
tion — showing a rise of less than 6 per cent, in fourteen 
years against a rise of 18 per cent, in four years following 
the reduction of duty in 1882 — and that the average . 
consumption of the article in India is admittedly less than | 
is needed for purposes of healthful existence. I 

My Lord, the obligation to remit taxation in years of f 
assured surpluses goes, I believe, with the right to demand 1 
additional revenues from the people in times of financial 
embarrassment. A succession of large surpluses is little 
conducive to economy and is apt to demoralise even the 
most conscientious Governments by the temptation it 
ofiers for indulging in extravagant expenditure. This isJ 
true of all countries, but it is specially true of countries! 
like India where public revenues are administered under no 
sense of responsibility, such as exist in the West, to the 
governed. A severe economy, a rigorous retrenchment of 
expenditure in all branches of the Administration, consist- 
ently, of course, with the maintenance of a proper stand- 
ard of efficiency, ought always to be the most leading 
feature — the true governing principle — of Indian finance 
the object being to keep the level of public taxation as low 
as possible, so as to leave the springs of national industry 
free play and room for unhampered movement. Such a 
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course is also imperatively cleniaruied l>y the cnirrc lU'V 
policy wliicli lias been recently adopted ly GoYerniiHUit, 
That policy has, no doiibt, given the country a stable to:- 
cliange and brought relief to the Finance ^Icmhcr front his 
usual anxieties ; but when the linal adjustaitexit of piit'o.'*- 
takes place, as is bound sooner or later to happen, it will 
be found that a crushing burden has been imposed upon 
the vast majority of taxpayers in the country. It is true 
that general prices have not been as *|i!iek to adju.st theni- 
' selves to the new artificially appreciated rappee, as the 
' rupee itself has been to respond to the restrictions |Hit 
upon its production. This was, however, to he expeetefl, 
[ as the force of tradition in a backward eotuitry like India 
’* was bound to take time to be overcome. Famine eonditicsns 
I during the last few years also retarded adjustment, but 
there is no doubt that there would be a general fall of 
j, prices sooner or later corresponding to the artificial appre- 
;i ciation of the rupee. And when that happens, Government 
’will be taking about 40 per cent, more in taxation from 
‘ producers in this land and paying to its servants a similar- 
2 (ly augmented remuneration. This will be a terrible bnrdexx 
4 for the masses of the country to bear. Already, during the 
5 last few years of famine, the}- have had to suffer most 
serious losses in converting their stock of silver into rupees 
■ when the rupee had grown dearer, but its purchasing po\ver 
j^had not correspondingly increased. When the ex- 
j^jpected adjustment of general prices takes place, one 
K^curious result of it will be, the Government will have 
^^nade a present to money-lenders of about 40 per 
|Jcent, of the loans which these money-lenders have made to 
^Agriculturists — a result which surely Government could 
g jk^ver have desired. In view of the great injury which 
iiilshe curi*ency policy of Government 'has thus done and 
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do as its results unfold themselves more and more to 
the agriciiltiu’ists and other producers of this eoinitry, I 
submit Governrnenit a.xe bound to make to them such slight 
reparation as is possible by reducing the level of taxation 
as low as circumstaiices may permit. 

l\ly Lord, in considering the level of taxation in 
India and the administration of the revenues so raised, it 
is, I think, necessary to bear in mind two root facts (1) that 
it is the flnaiice of a country, a considerable part of whose 
revenues is, by reason of its political and military necessi- 
ties, spent outside its borders and ij/so facto brings no 
eommevcial equivalent to the country ; and (2) that it is 
the finance of a country which is not only ‘ poor, very 
poor/ as Lord George Hamilton admits, but the bulk of 
whose population is daily growing poorer under the play 
of the economic forces which have been brought into exist- 
ence by British rule. It is true that the fact of this 
growing poverty of our people finds no official recognition, 
and we have even tissurances from the highest quarters of 
her advancing prosperity. With all due deference, how- 
ever, I venture to sulnnit thsit we, who live in the midst of 
the hard actualities of a hard situation, feel that any such 
comforting views of the condition of the Indian people are 
without waiTant in the facts of the case and we deem it 
our duty to urge, on behalf of the struggling masses no 
less than in the interests of good administration, that thi& 
fact of a deep and deepening poverty in the country should 
be frankly recognised, so that the energies of the Govern-i. 
nieiit might be directed towards undertaking remedia* 
measures. The Honlble Finance .Member sees in last yeaPi 
Customs returns a sign of the advancing prosperity of th^ 
people. Now, apart from the fact that it is unsafe h? 
draw conclusions from the returns for. any single yea: 
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since tlie impox'fcs of pax'ticukr years often only tecliiiically 
belong to that yeax% there is, I submit, nothing in the re- 
turns of last year to bear out mj Hoii'ble fiientFs foiiteii- 
tion* The bulk of our countrymen, whose eeontmiic 
condition is the point at issue, have nothing to ilo with the 
imports of sugar or cotton- .man u fact iu*es, which nmv are 
practically only the finer fabrics. The silver imported also 
could not .have concerned : them since last year . wins, .a 
famine year, and the poorer classes, Instead of buying rmj 
silver, parted over large areas witb the gi*eater portion of 
what they possessed. The increase in the imports of 
petroleum only means the larger replacement of country-oii 
by petroleum — a thing due to the enteiprise df certain 
English companies that sell petroleum in this country and 
the opening up of new tracts by railways. Petroleum is also 
in some places now being used for cooking purposes in place 
of fuel, I do not think, therefore, that the Hon'ble Member 
is justified in drawing from last year’s Customs returns 
the conclusion which he draws from them. The growtii 
under Land-revenue, Excise and Stamps is sometimes 


mentioned as indicating increasing prosperity. But the 
growth of Land-revenue is ‘a forced compulsory growth. 
It is a one-sided arrangement, and the people have 
either to pay the increased demand or give up their land 
and thereby part with the only resource they have. The 
growth of Excise-revenue, to the extent to which it is 

I ecured by increased consumption, only shows that the 
operations of the Abkari Department, with its tender 
olicitude for the interest of the legitimate consumer — a 
|erson not recognised by the State in India in pre-British 
— are leading to increased drunkenness in the land, 
'fhis, of course, means increased misery and is thus the 
tery reverse of-^n. indication of inerting pimperlty. 
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Liciuor is not like ordinary articles of consumption, whicii 
a man buys more or less as his means are larger or smaller* 
When a man takes to drink, he will go without food, and 
will sacrifice wife nnd chiblren, if necessary, but he will 
insist on satisfying his craving for the spirituous poison* 
Similarly, an increase of revenue under Stamps onlj 
means an increase in litigation, which undoubtedly shows 
that the people are quarrelling more, . but which is no* 
proof of their growing riches. ISTo, my Lord, the only 
taxes whose proceeds suppl}^ any indication of the material 
condition of the people are the income-tax and the salt-tax 
— the former, roughly speaking, for the middle and upper 
classes and the latter for the masses. Now, the revenue* 
under both these heads has been moi*e or less stationary 
all these years, and the salt-revenue has not even kept 
pace with the normal growth of the population. They* 
therefore, lend no support to the contention that the 
people are advancing in material prosperity. 

My Lord, Your Lordship was pleased to deal with 
this question at some length in the Budget discussion of I 
last year, and, after analysing certain figures, Your Lord- I 
ship expressed the opinion that the * movement is, for the 
present, distinctly in a forward and not in a retrograde 
direction/ The limitations of the method adopted in that . 
investigation were, however, frankly recognised by Your 
Lordship. I think, my Lord, the attempt to determine 
the average income per head for a given population is use- 
ful only for the purpose of obtaining a statistical view of 
the economic condition of that people. And from this 
point of view, our average income, whether it works out to 
Rs. 18 or Rs, 20 or Bs, 27 or Rs, 30 per head, is exceed- 
ingly small and shows that we are an exceedingly poof 
peo];>le. But when these calculations are used for taking a 
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cIjnaBiieal view of tlie.'.'ecoiiomic sitnatioBj the niethofl is 
open to serious objection, as the necessarily conjectural 
character of many of the data renders tlicmi of little value 
for such a purpose. But, though the determination of the 
average income per head in a manner satisfactory lo all is 
an impossible task, there is, I submit, ample evideru'e of 
another kind which can help us to a correct understanding 
of the problem. And this evidence, I venture to say, piiints 
unmistakably to the fact that the mass of our people are not 
only not progressing, but are actually receding in the mat- 
ter of material prosperity. I have here certain tallies,* 
compiled from official publications, relating to {!) census 
returns, (2) vital statistics, (3) salt consumption, (4) the 
agricultural out-turn of the last sixteen years, (u) cropped 
area in British India, (6) area under certain superior crops, 
and (7) exports and imports of certain commodities, and 
they establish the following propositions : — 

(1) that the giowth of population in the last ilecade 
has been much less than what it should have been, and 
that in some Provinces there has been an actual decline in 
the population ; 

(2) that the death-rate per mille has been stead ily^’ 
rising since 1884, which points to a steadily increasing 
number of the people being under-fed ; 

(3) the consumption of salt, which already in this 
country is below the standard required for healthy exist- 
ence, has not kept pace with even this meagre growth of 
population ; 

(4) that the last decade has been a period of severe 
agricultural depression all over India ; 

(5) that the net cropped area is diminisliing in the older 
I Provinces; 

j (6) that the area under superior crops is sliowdng a 
; regrettable diminution ; 

I 


*Vide Appendix IL 
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(7) the export and import figures tell the same 
tale, vh., that the cultivation of superior crops is diminish- 
ing. Cattle are prerishing in large numbers. 

The los>es of the agricultural community, owing to 
the destruction of crops and cattle and in other ways 
during the f.amines of the last five years, have been esti- 
mated at something like 300 erores of rupees. There is, 
again, indisputable evidence as to the fast-proceeding ex- 
haustion of the soil through continuous cropping and for the 
most part immanured tillage. Sir James Oaird wrote 
■strongly on the point, remarking : 

Crop follows crop without intermission, so that Indian aeri- 
■ouUui-e w becoming simply a process of exhaustion. 

Dr. Toelcker expressed a similar view. The indebted- 
ness of the agricultural classes is also alarmingly on the 
increase. Mr. Baines, writing about the Xorth- Western 
Provinces and Oudh, says ; — 

Of the peasantry, it is estimated that nearly three-fourths 
have to go to the money-lender to enable them to tide over the 
interval between the spring and the autumn season. 

As regards Bombay, .the MacDonnel Commission 
write: — 

At least one-foarth of the cultivators in the Bombay Presi 
denoy have lost pos^ssion of their lands, less than a fifteLth are 
ixtLr“ ® remainder are indebted to a greater or to® 

Similar evidence, I believe, is forthcoming about the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

These and .similar facts, taken cumulatively, lead, and 
lead irresistably, t© the conclusion that the material Condi- 
tion of the mass of the people in India is steadily deteri- 
orating, and I giieve to say that the phenomenon is the 
saddest in the whole range of the economic history of the 
world. Here is a peasantry which, taken all in all • fe 
inferior to 'no other people in industry, frugality Ind 
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patient siiffeiing. It has enjojed tlie blessing of iinin- 
ternipted peace for half a eentnryj and at the end of the 
period the bulk of them ax*e found to be in a worse plight 
than they have ever been in, I submit, my Lord, that 
a fact, so startling and so painful demands the earnest and 
immediate attention of Government, and 1 venture tO' 
believe that Government cannot allbrd to put oil* facing 
the situation any longer. An enquiry into the eonditson 
of a few typical villages has been suggested, and, if under- 
taken, will certainly clear many of the prevailing mis- 
apprehensions on the subject. It is urged on behalf of 
Government that no such inquiry is needed, because 
similar inquiries have been already made in the past. 
There is no doubt that inquiries of some sort have been 
made, and Government have in their possession a large 
body of valuable information on the subject — information 
which unfortunately they insist on withholding from the 
public. Why this should be so is difficult to understand 
as the held is exclusively economic and Government ought 
to welcome the co-operation of non-official students of the 
subject in understanding and intrepreting the economic 
phenomena of the country. I venture to think that if the 
papers connected with the Cromer inquiry of 1882, the 
Hufierin inquiry of 1887-88 and the confidential inquiry 
undertaken in 1891-92 were published, much valuable 
assistance would be afforded to the public by Government. 
The same remark applies to the statistical memorandum % 
and notes on the condition of lower classes in the rural 
parts furnished to the Famine Commission of 1898 by the 
Provincial Governments, the official memorandum referred 
to by Your Lordship in 'the Budget discussion of last 
year, * worked out from figures collected for the Famine 
Commission of 1898,^ the Appendices to the Beport of the^ 
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Famine Commission of 1901 and the official Memorandum 
■on agricultural indebtedness referred to by the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in his speech on the 
Punjab Land Alienation Bill — all of which documents 
have been kept confidential without any intelligible excuse, 
I think Your Lordship will have done much to bring 
about a truer appreciation of the economic situation in the 
^country, if you will see your way to publishing these valuable 
papers and documents, which there is really no reason 
for withholding from the public. 

My Lord, I have so far tried to show (1) that the 
huge surpluses of the last four years are in reality only 
<surrency surpluses ; (2) that the taxation oF the country is 
maintained at an unjustifiably high level and ought to 
he reduced; and (3) that India is not only a ‘poor, very 
poor ^ country, but that its poverty is steadily growing, and 
in the administration of its finances, therefore, due regard 
must always be had to this central, all-important fact, 
Since the close of the beneficent Viceroyalty of Lord Bipon, 
however, our finances have been so managed as to lend 
•support to the view that other interests take precedence of 
Indian interests in the administration of Indian revenues* 
Thus large sums have been spent out of our meagre 
revenues on conquest and territorial expansion, which have 
extended England's dominion but have brought no benefit 
to the people of India, The English mercantile classes 
have been conciliated by undertaking the construction 
of railways on an unprecedentedly large scale — ^programme 
following programme in breathless succession — sometimes 
in spite of the protests of the Finance Member — a policy 
which, whatever its advantages, has helped to destroy more 
and more the few struggling non -agricultural industries 
that the country possessed and throw a steadily increasing 
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number on the single precarious resource of agriculture. 
And this miiwaj expansion h^s gone on while irrigation, in 
which the conntrj is deeply interested, has been more 
or less neglected. The interests of the services were allow- 
ed to pre^’ail, first, in 'the concession made to ni'ict>v«fnarited 
Civilians enabling them to draw their pensions at the high 
i*ate of Is. a rupee, and then in the grant of exchange 
compensation allowance to all European oifieers, civil and 
military. Military expenditure has grown by nearly fro 
crores a year during the period, and will increase by 1 j 
crores more on aecoimt of the new increase in the European 
soldier's pay, and the burden ojf Home Charges has grown 
I by over 3 millions sterling. And all this wddle the expend- 
I itore on education from Provincial Revenues rose only by ii 
I paltry 20 lakhs or so, and domestic reforms in othei* diree- 
' tions have been neglected to a greater or less extent. 
There has been much talk about the growing indebtedness 
j of the agricultural population, but no remedial action of 
a really helpful character, involving any outlay on the part 
; of the State, has been undertaken. Happily, a change for 
the better again seems to have come upon the Government 
' during the last three years. Your Excellency has placed 
Ii the Frontier question on a satisfactory basis, and this is all 
’ the more remarkable because a certain vigorous speech of 
Your Lordship's delivered long before there was any idea of 
,i your being entrusted with the highest office in this country, 
|had seemed to commit Your Lordship to the views of the 

1 *1 Forward School The recent Resolution on the land qiies- 
ftion, however, one may disagree with the controversial 
ijpart of it/ is conceived in a spirit of large-hearted sympathy 
i! with the struggling poor, . and if the generous principles 
||tbat it lays down for the future guidance of Local Govern- 
|ments are loyally carried out, ‘they will win for the Govern- 
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Blent the deep gratitude of the people. In this connection 
I may venture to state that, so far as my Presidency is 
concerned, the Supreme Government has admitted the 
correctness of most of our contentions. Thus it is ad- 
mitted that the pitch of assessment is too high in Gujarat. 
In the matter of revision enhancements, it is frankly stated 
that deviations from the rules have occurred in the past. 
In paragraph ?>7 it is strongly urged that in tracts where 
agricultural deterioration has, owing to whatever causes, 
taken place, there ought to be reduction of the State 
demand as a necessary measure of relief ; and it is freely 
admitted that ^ there have been cases in which a reduction 
was not granted till the troubles of the people bad been 
aggravated by their efforts to provide the full fixed de- 
mand.' Lastly, greater elasticity is now promised in 
revenue-collection, facilitating its adjustment to the varia- 
tions of the seasons and the circumstances of the people. 
After these frank admissions and generous assurances, it is 
somewhat interesting to recall a speech of the Eevenue- 
Member of the Bombay Government delivered two years* 
ago in the Bombay Legislative Council, in which he told us 
in reply to our suggestion that the principle of individual 
inquiry should be abandoned in respect of areas where the 
crop-failure was general, that a contract was a contract, 
and that, though Government chose to help those whom it 
considered most in need of relief, no one could claim such 
relief as a matter of course. As regards irrigaticn, it is 
clear that its claims will receive fair recognition at Your 
Lordship's hands in the near future,. The questions of 
Police Reform, of Provincial Einance, Agricultural Banks 
and of Primary, Industrial and Agricultural Education are 
all evidently receiving Your Excellency's earnest attention* 
One feels that there is something in the air which indicates 
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that, after sixteen years, questions of domestic reform will 
once more resume their proper place in the councils of the 
Government of India, and the heart owms to a strange flutter 
of hope, not iinmingled with a fear of dfsappoiintment, 
because three years of Your Lordship's term are gone and 
no one can say how much may be actually accomplished in 
the two that remain. My Lord, the country is confronted 
with an economic crisis of unparalleled se^^erity and no mere 
half-measures will be found to be of much avail. IS’ot * effi- 
ciency ^ merely, hut ^ bold and generous statesmanship * 
must now be written on the slate of the Indian Viceroy* If 
Prussia could in the course of the last century raise its 
serf-population to the position of a strong and flourish- 
ing peasantry, I do not see why English statesmen 
should allow the free peasantry of India gradually to 
sink to the level of serfs. If the State demand were 
permanently fixed in the older Provinces, where the 
conditions laid down in Sir Stafford Northcote’s des- 
patch of 1867 have been fulfilled, the measure, I am 
persuaded, would prove a great boon to the people. 
A correspondent of the Times of India — a journal which 
has rendered during these trying times signal services to 
the agriculturists of the Bombay Presidency — in a series of 
letters which have attracted general attention has demon- 
strated in a forcible manner the mischievous effects of the 
present policy of periodical revisions — how improvements 
are taxed in spite of statutes and rules at every periodical 
revision, how lands which can leave no margin for the 
'payment of assessment are assessed all the same, and how 
i the condition of the agricultural community is steadily 
; deteriorating. Permanent settlement in raiyatwari tracts 
jcaiinot be open to the objection that it is asking the 
IBtate'to surrender a prospective revenue in favoimofa 
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few individuals.’ I admit that such a measure by itself 
may not suffice to improve the condition of the agricultu- 
ristSj and that it will be necessary in addition to provide 
for them cheap money and enable them to compound in 
some manner with their creditors. If all these measures 
are taken, they will give the peasantry of the country a 
real, fresh start, and then Government might even place 
some restrictions on the raiyat’s power of free alienation. 
I am aware that the recent Resolution of the Government 
of India makes a definite pronouncement against permanent 
settlement, and that it speaks in terms of disapproval of 
the permanent settlement granted in Bengal by Lord 
Cornwallis. It seems to be forgotten, however, that the 
policy which Lord Cornwallis carried out was William Pitt’s 
policy, and that that great statesman made the land-tax 
permanent in England at the same time that he asked the 
Governor-General of India to grant permanent settlement 
to Bengal. Those, however, who condemn the Bengal set- 
tlement have no fault to find with Pitt’s fixing the land-tax 
in perpetuity in England. It is true that Your Lordship’s 
Government has declared itself against permanent settle- 
ment, but a position that has been reversed once may be 
reversed again, and I am not without hope that the wisdom 
of the proposals of Halifax and Northcote, of Canning and 
Lawrence — most honoured names among the administrators 
of India — may come to be appreciated better on some 
future day. Then the question of mass education must 
be undertaken in right earnest, and, if it is so under- 
taken, the present expenditure of Government on public 
education will require a vast increase. My Lord, it is 
a melancholy fact that while with us nine children out 
of every ten are growing up in, ignorance and darkness, 
and four villages out of every five are without a school, 
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our educational expenditure has been alrnost marking time 
for many years past; whereas in Englaml^ where* every 
child of school-going age must attend a seliooh tine ih'^'eni" 
menfc expenditure on eclueation has incaintet! frtmi 4] 
millions to il'| millions sterling ir. the course of 15 yeais^ 
and Lord Roseberry is not yet satislied ! It may be jisked 
how can the two things that I atlvoeato simiiltuneoiisly be 
achieved together^ naroely, a coiisid era file reducticjii of 
taxation and a large increase in the outlay on t?ducriti 0 n 
and other dotnestic reforms ? My answer is that the only 
, way to attain both objects simultaneously is to reduce the 
overgrown military expenditure of the country. My lmrd> 

I when the strength of the Army was Increased in 1885 by 
i; troops in spite of the protest of the Finance and the Liwv 
I Members of the Government of India, it was pointed out 
by those two officers that the then existing strength of the 
Army was really sufficient for all purposes of India — for 
j keeping quiet wdthin the borders and repelling aggression 
, from abroad, and that if the contemplated increase was 
;! effected, it would only constitute a temptation to the Indian 
Government to undertake undesirable schemes of territoria! 

; aggrandizement. The Army Commission of 1876, after an 
r., exhaustive inquiry, had come to the same conclusion, ri:., 

' that the then strength of the Army 'was sufficient not 
merely for the work of maintaining internal peace but 
l;;^aIso for repelling foreign aggression, even if Russia acted 
K with Afghanistan as an ally* But the scare of a conflict 
||with Russia was then ,so great that it carried everything 
before it, and the proposed additions to the Army w€n*e 
I made in India. ^ It may be noted that it was not only in 
||S India but in other parts of the British Empire too that 
Ijlarge and sudden additions were then made to the existing 
Ijgamsons, Mr. Gladstone obtaining a large vote of credit 
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for the purpose. But the remarkable circumstance is that,, 
whereas erei'jwhere else the garrisons were reduced to 
their old proportions as soon as the scare passed away, in 
India alone the burden came to stay. The result of that 
’was that the prophecy of Sir Auckland Colvin and his 
colleagues was fulfilled with painful promptitude, and 
within a year after the increases were made Upper Burma 
was invaded, conquered and annexed. "Well, my Lord, the 
contention that the additional troops were not wanted for 
Indian purposes is again forcibly illustrated by the fact 
that during the last two years over 20,000 troops are en- 
gaged outside India in doing the w^ork of the Imperial 
Government, and that, though one of these t'^vo years saw 
the sevei'est famine of the last century, the peace of the 
country has continued absolutely unbroken. I am aware 
i that in one of your first speeches in this Council, Your Ex- 

cellency %vas pleased to declare that so long as you were at 
: the helm of aftairs in India, no suggestion for a reduction 

; of the strength of the Army would meet with any support 

; at the hands of the Indian Government. Uow, even if an 

I opinion, expressed three years ago, be not liable to modifi- 

cation to-day, what we urge is, I submit, not necessarily a 
reduction of the strength of the Army located in India, 
but a reduction of its cost to the Indian people. ■What 
strength of the Army should be maintained in India is a 
question of high Imperial policy in which we are not 
allowed a voice, But this, I think, we may claim, that if 
the strength maintained is in excess of Indians own 
requirements, as it is now plainly proved to he, the cost of 
the excess portion should, as a mere matter of justice, be '• 
borne by the Imperial Government. Even on the narrower 
ground that the Army in India is required for the main--,? 
tenance of British rule, England, I submit, is as much 
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laterested in the rnmnimnnum of this rule here an we are^ 
and so it is only fair that a portion of the cost slionhl he 
home on the English estimates. If this done and if 
Indians were more widely employed in the puMic service of 
the country — more particularly in the special departments 
— Government will be able to i^educe taxation and 
yet find money for more education, tetter Provincial 
finance, active efforts for the industrial development of 
India after the manner of the Japanese 'Goveniment, and 
various other schemes of internal reform. Then will 
Indian finance be really placed on a truly sound basis, and 
then will our public revenues be administered as those of a 
poor country like India should be administered. My 
Lord, Your Lordship spoke the other day in terms of 
striking eloquence of the need there is of Indians now 
giving up narrow views or limited ideals and feeling for the 
. Empire with Englishmen that new, composite patriorism 
which the situation demands. Now^ that is an aspiration 
which is dear to the heart of many of us also. But the 
fusion of interest between the two races will have to be 
much greater and the people of India allowed a more 
definite and a more intelligible place in the Empire before 
! that aspiration is realised. Let Englishmen exercise a 
certain amount of imagination and put themselves ment- 
aliy into our place, and they will be able to better appreciate 
I our feelings in the matter. It has been said that a little 
I kindness goes a long way with the people of India. That, 

1 I think, is perfectly true. Who, for instance, ever thought 
[ of casting a doubt on the loyalty of the Indian Press in 
i the time of Lord Ripon ? There was strong language nmi 
I'l then as now in the Press, but it was not in the Indian 
'll section of it. What, my Lord, is needed is that we should 
III toe^enabled to feel that we have a Government national ia 
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spirit though foreign in personnel — a Government which 
subordinates all other considerations to the welfare of the- 
Indian people, which resents the indignities offered to 
Indians abroad as though they were offered to Englishmen, 
and which endeavours by all means in its power to further 
the moral and material interests of the people in India and 
outside India, The statesman who evokes such a feeling 
among the Indian people will render a great and glorious 
service to this country and will secure for himself an abid- 
ing place in the hearts of our people. Kay, he will do 
more — he will serve his own country in a true spirit of 
Imperialism — not the narrower Imperialism which regards 
the world as though it was made for one race only and 
looks upon subject races as if they were intended to be 
mere footstools of that race — but that nobler Imperialism 
which would enable all who are included in the Empire to- 
share equally in its blessings and honours. My Lord, I 
have said all this before Your Lordship not merely 
because you happen to be Yiceroy of India at the present 
moment, but also because every one feels that Your Lord- 
ship is destined for even higher honours and for positions 
of greater responsibility and influence on your return to 
your native land. And, if this anticipation is realised,. 
Your Lordship will be in a position — even more so than 
to-day — to influence the character of the Government ^f 
this country in the direction we so ardently desire. In 
this hope I have spoken to-day, and I respectfully trust 
Your Lordship will forgive me if here and there I have 
spoken with a frankness which may appear to be somewhat 
unusual, but which, in my humble opinion, is one of the 
highest forms which true loyalty can take. 


APPENDIX. 

The Census. 

Popitltiiioti: 0 f Briiisil Jnc^ia in MHUbjis. 

Census of | Increase during the dec-acle 

„ „ 389L,. 221-25 22*1 1 3 per tmt 

,, 1901.. .231-01 Increase 9‘Tt> millioiuzz I 4 per eenf. 

A fail-olt during the past 
decade, as compared' with 


the previous decade- 
A. Assam 
Sind 

Lower Burma 


12*55 ml I lions. V 
© © . A 


*5 percentage. 


Upper Burma 


B. Bengal j 

N.-W. Provineea i 

Oodh J 

C. Bombay i 

Central Pro- I 
vinces, Berar J 

■■■Dn Punjab ■. T 
.'.Madras f 


1891 . 

'15*95 

118-21 

29*65 


1901. 

18*25 

122*40 

97-72 


,© © 
u O u 
,© o 
c © 

^ #13 

“f"2 50 


4'4'n 


-1*73 


c c 

® S. « i 

CU ^ s- .£ 


5 i 

© I Remarks* 


14 Normal inc-reai-e. 
Ij nilllions lesht 




*5 4 7 millions leas, 
56*49 60*64 4* 4*15 T 1*4 nilllione less. 


A— showing a norma! development. 

B &■ D have a totalinerease of 8*3 millions on an aggregate roll 
of 174*7 millions. 

C has lost 1*7 millions in lieu of a normal increase of 3 mlllions=: 
4*7 millions the total loss. 

Vital litatisticg. 


Year. 

Total deaths in 
millions. 

1882 

4*757 ■ 

1883 

4*595 

1884 

5*237 

1885 

5*182 

1886 

5*016 

1887 

5*508 

1888 

5 087 

1889 

. 5-534 

1890 

5*858 

1891 

5*896 

1892 

6*942 

1893 

5*498 

1894 

7*258 

1895 

6*178 

1896 

6*814 

1897 

7*658 

1898 

5*669 

1899 

6-437 


Ratio per 'mille. 


RemarlfB. 


23*17 
23*17 i 
26*44 I 
26*12 1 
25*34 j 
2835” 
25*74 i 
27*98 V 
30 27 1 
30*49 ; 
32*40 \ 
25*75 I 
33*97 f 
28*94 J 
32*091 
36*03 
26*44 f 
30*01 J 


Average for five ^ ears 
( 1882 - 86 ), 24 * 84 . 


Average for five years 
(1887411), 28%%i 


Average for four yetrs 
(1892-95), Sl)*2a 

Average for four vetr« 
(1B95-99, a period of 
plague and fomine), 
31*14, 
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The figures for years subsequent to 1899 are not yet 
available, but the mortality during the f«amine of 1900-01 
has l)een admittedly dreadful in certain parts of India. 

Salt Consumption. 

Year Total consumption in 
^ * millions of maiindH. 

18B1-.82 28 37 

1882- 83 29'79 

1883- 81 30'65 

1884- 83 33-00 

1885- 88 31-69 

18S6~S7 33*72 

og reduction of duty==:5‘35 million 

'] During the four jears since 
I 1887-88, when the duty was 
{ enhanced, a steady decline in 
} consumption took place, though 
! the population of Upper Burma 
! was added to the whole consuni- 
J ing population. 


» 

} A slight advance. 


During the 14 years since 1880-87 the consumption 
has increased from 33*72 to 35*72 million maimds, ie,^ 
just 2 million maiinds or less than 0 per cent. 

The consumption has not kept pace even with the ad- 
vance in population and shows no development whatever, 
such as is exhibited during the five years which followed 
the reduction of the salt-duty in 1882-83* 

Summary of Agricultural History since 1884-85. 

During this period, there has been not only no ad- 
vance in any of the older provinces but a positive 


rnaunds ov IS per cent. 


18^6-87 

33-72 

1887-88 

33-063 

1888-89 

31-351 

1889-00 

33*010 

1890-91 

33-280 

1891-92 

34-429 

1892-93 

35 057 

1893-94 

33-628 

1894-95 

34*150 

1895-96 

34 685 

1890-97 

3h062 

1897-98 

34 524 

1898-99 

35-26 

1809-1900 

35*05 

1900-1901 

35-72 
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retrogressioa i» all the more im portent elements of moral 
well-being. 

Ftmjah— Seven years of agrieulfcural tiepressiori out of 
fourteen; a fall off in croppeil areas «ii*ler wbf-at, 

sugarcane and cotton ; the crop yield in several years below 
average. 

*V- ir./Vormre^. — Six bad 3 ’eara out of fourtcani; atlwliiie 
in rice, wheat, sugarcane, cotton ami indigo areas ; lBb 2 di 7 
were years of deicient harvests. 

OidfA,— Six bad years ; cropped areas stationar}’ witli a 
tendeBcy to a. fall. off in cotton and sugarcane. 

BengaL — Ten years of agricultural depression out of 
fourteen years of deficient harvest m well as 
diminished yield. 

Central Froirinoes. — Seven bad years ; seven years of 
diminished cropped acreages and reduced crop yield 
during the past decade ; cattle mortality very heavy — 3 | 8 i 8 
million head of cattle having perished during 1806-09. 

Bombay . — The whole decade 1889-90-1900 was a bad 
decade for the Presidency ; six bad years culminating in 
the famines of 1896-98 and 1899-01, the woi\st famines 


on record ; in the I>eccan particularly scarcely a full 
crop during the past sixteen years. 

Madras . — Four bad years ; a stationary state of things 
during the past decade with a decline in cotton and 
sugarcane areas. 

Two famines : Famine of 1896-98— population affect- 
ed 45*7 millions ; the maximum number on relief 3 '89 
millions = 8 per cent, nearly. 

Famine of 1899-1901: population affected 25*1 
milKons ; the maximum number on relief 4*60 millions^:* 18 vi 
per cent. 
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Cropped Area in British India. 


As to double cropping : — Mr. Holderness in bis Memo 
on tbe Food Production, North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh (Appendix A), sfijs : — 


The area v?hieh bears more than one crop a year is counted 

twice over This is not accurate even in eases of genuine 

doable-cropping, as the produce of two harvests from the same 
field is less than the produce of two fields of the same area. But 
double-cropping is not un frequently fictitious, as it often happens, 
that a field is sown for rabi because it has failed in khar^, and m 
liable to be UMAW. 

3 BTOBAPBASTHa iiSTAlB. NBW 
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The irrigated area shows some expansion during the 
decade, but that is due to droughts more than to the 
demands of an intensive cultivation. 


Year 

1800 -fn 

1892- 93 
1S93-1H 
181 ^ 4)5 

1893- 96 
18,964^7 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 


1898-99 


196*487 


Increase : — 2*074 million acres only. 
Increased acreages in 


5*34 million acres. 


Sind^ Assnm^ Upper and 
Lower Burma, Coorg and 
Ajmir. 

Therefore, elsewhere a decrease o/3*26 million acres in 
the oldm* Provinces. 


Thus in the older provinces, the net cropped acreage 
has fallen off simultaneously with an advance in the popu- 
lation. 


Tol-al crop- 
ped area. 
217*622 
2irHm5 
221 ■221 
. 225*447 
223*761 
213*867 
200-416 
223*742 
223-334 
203*895 


Boubie-erop. 

23*248 
2:M88 
23'305 
28 077 
27*160 
24-905 
22*905 
27*245 
27*166 
23*745 


Net crop- 
ped area. 
194*413 

187- 781 
195 918 
197*370 
196*600 

188- 922 
177*512 
196-497 
196*487 
180*151 


1890-91 


194*413 million acres. 


Irrigated 

area. 


2S-30 
27*23 
26*83 
2670 
23 82 
26*73 
29*36 
30*41 
30'4l 
31*54 
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Much of the double-cropping during the decade has 
been owing to the uncertainties of the seasons more or less, 
and is tlierefore of a fiHitmm cMrmUr, 

Areas under Superior Crops. 

Mere cultivated areas are, however, a subordinate factoa^ 
in the problem : the profits of cultivation depending prin- 
cipally on the kind of a*op grown, and the crop-yield 
obtained. 

As to B'np&nm* cropping A fall-oir in amis under 
wheaty mUoTif mgarmne^ oil-seeds^ jnie^ indigo in most 
provinces, as may be seen from the table given beloiv. 

As to yield : — The estimate of the local authorities, as 
given in the L^^all Commission's Repoi*t, page 3157 — work- 
ing out to 8001b. per acre — is not endorsed by the 
Commission : they reject the estimates for Ikngal as 
particularly unreliable and for Burma and Bomhap as too 
high. The Commission are distinctly of opinion that 
whatever may have been the normal annual surplus of 
food-grains in 1880, the present surplus cannot be greater 
than that figure. 

Areas under certain crops in British India in milUan act'es. 


Year. 

Wheat 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Oil- 

seeds. 

Cotton, 

Jute. 

Indigo-. 

1890-91 

22 03 

2793 

11-58 

10 968 

2 479 

1*215 

1891-92 

20-18 

3134 

12-.84 

8 839 

2*1 (X) 

1*155 

1892-93 

21*48 

2-861 

13-54 

8 940 

2-181 

13-23 

1898-94 

22*21 

3-033 

14-81 

10 438 

2-230 

15-35 

1894-9.i 

22 76 

2*889 

1372 

9-717 

2*275 

17*05 

1895-96 

18-53 

2 930 

12 84 

9-600 

2-248 

15-69 

1896-97 

16*18 

2-631 

10-53 

9-450 

2*215 

15 83 

1897-98 

1994 

2648 

12-56 

8-914 

2-159 

1366 

• 1898-99 

2022 

2756 

1216 

9-178 

2*600 

10-13 

! 1899-1900 

16 10 

2*693 

10-32 

8-375 

2070 

10*46 


A marked decline in areas under — 

Wheat since 1 894-05 

Sugai'cane „ 1891-92 

Oil-seeds „ 189S-94 

• Cotton „ 1893-94 

. Jute „ 1894-95 

; ■ ‘ . / Indigo , , , i,, 1894-96 


00 


A ^ 

“» Ol 
fk ! 
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ExpoH of Coito-m--Wsskllmg of since 18894)0» 

■ im 18894 iW0—18i) eroros, 

19004901— 101 erores, 
or Um bp Bl cr&res, 

E.rport of hidzgo,-^A aecline dntmg 1884-85 to 1892413. 

„ again <3 tiring 1896-7 to 19004)1. 

In 1883-84 — 4'64 croreg, 

East year— 2 ‘IS croros only, 

■ or less by 244 crorep'* 

■E^^pori of Wheat — Declining since 1892-93. 

In 1883-84— -8*89 crores. 

In 1899-1900—39 crores only, 

.. or less bp (r crores. 

Export of Linseeds — Falling oil since 1893-94, 

■ ^ : In 1893-94— 7*5 crores, ' ■ 

Last year— 445 crores only, 
or less bp 3 crorrs. 

Export of Sitgctr.— In 1883-84—1*17 crores. 

Last year— *25 crores only, 
i,«., nearly wiped out 

Export of Hides and Skms . — An enormous isoreasa 

In 1880 — 3-75 crores. 

In 1900-01-ll*46-erores. 

or more bp 7 f crorra. 

; Export of Manures (bones)— A large inci'ease—from 3 isklig in 
I - • " _ 1880 to 59 lakhs last year. 

' Export of Fodder,— Also a large increase— from 19 lakhs in 
I , 1893-94 to 70 lakhs last yeas. ' 

I ^ ' *i 

Imports of Sugar — Show an enormous expansion. • 

. In 1880-81—1*61 crores. 

I ' “ Last year— 5*65 crores, - ■; 

^ ^ or more bp 4 crores* " ! 
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€t meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
mi Wednesday the 25i/i 31 arch 1 BOS ^ Mis Excellency Lord 
Gitrzon presiding^ the Mon, 3fr, Q.- K, Gohhale made the 
folloimng speech on the Finmioiod Statement for 1903-04 
gmesented hy the Uon. Sir Edward Law :—} 

Youb ExcellencYj — I desire at the outset respectfully 
to associate myself with what has been said by my 
Hon^bie colleagues, who ha^e preceded me, in recognition 
of the important measures adopted by Government this 
year to give relief to the tax-payers of this country. 
For five successive years now, the Hon^ble Finance Member 
has been able to announce a large surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, and these surpluses have aggregated over 
22 crores of rupees, as may be seen from the following 
figui'es : — 

Surplus in erores 

Year. of Rupees. 

1898- 1899 ... • ... ... 3-9 

1899- 1900 4-2 

19004901 2*5 

19014902 7*4 

19024903 4-1 

Total for 5 years ... 22*1 

Moreover, a sum of over 1 1 crores has been spent 
during the period out of current revenues for meeting ex- 
traordinary charges, but for which the aggregate surplus 
would have amounted to over 33 crores of rupees. My 
Lord, to take from the people a sum of 22 crores in five 
years, over and above the requirements of Govermnent-r- 
ordinary and extraordinary^ — at a time again when the 
country was admittedly sufiTering froni' famine and plague' 
and general industrial depression as it had never suffered; 


fM' * 
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before, is o fitmuoial poliey, the Justification of xvliicii i$ 
not at all clear ; and I cannot lielp thinking that eTen 
the cautions mind of the Hon’hle Member ought to have 
been satisfied with a shorter period than five years and a 
smaller total surplus than 22 erores to be able to recognise 
that with a Ifirl, rupee Government were hound to have 
large and recurring surpluses year after year, w*lieii the 
level of taxation had been so defeerminecl as to secure fin- 
ancial equilibrium on the basis of a ISrl rupee. However, 
it is better late than never, and I sincerely rejoice that my 
Hon^ble friend was at Inst able to advise Gov'eiminent that 
the time had come when the claims of the tax-payers, who 
have had to submit to continuous and ceaseless additions to 


the taxation of the counti’y during the last eighteen years, 
to some measure of relief might be safely considered. My 
Lord, as regards the particular form of relief, decided upon 
by Government, I have nothing hut the warmest congratu- 
lations to offer, I confess I was not without apprehension 
that Lancashire, with ijbs large voting strength in the 
House of Commons and its consequent infiuence with the 
Secretary of State for India, might once more demonstrate 
how powerless the Indian Government was to resist its 
demands and that the abolition of cotton-duties might 
take precedence of the reduction of the duty on salt. My 
fears, however, have happily been proved to be groundless, 
and I respectfully beg leave to congratulate Government 
on the courage, the wisdom and the statesmanship of their 
decision. Public opinion in India has for, a long time 
prayed for these very measures of relief, and the National 
■Congress has, year after year, urged upon the attention of 
Government the necessity of raising the taxable minimum 
limit of the income-tax 'from five hundred rupees to one 
■ tliousand, and of reducing the duty on sail from Ei. 2-8 a 



maiind to Rs. 2 at the earliest opportunity. My Lord, I 
am surprised to hear the opinion expressed in some quar- 
ters that the reduction of the salt-duty will not really 
benefit the vast mass of our population, but that it will 
only mean larger profits to small traders and other 
middlemen. I think that those who express such an 
opinion not only ignore the usual effect on prices of com- 
petition among the sellers of commodities, but that they 
also ignore the very obvious lesson which the figures 
of salt consumption during the last twenty years teach 
us. An examination of these figures shows that, during 
the five years that followed the reduction of the salt 
duty in 1882, the total consumption of salt advanced 
from 28‘37 millions of maunds to 33*71 millions — an 
increase of 5*35 million maunds or fully 18 per cent. 
In 1887-88, the duty was raised from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 a 
maund, which not only arrested the steady increase of the 
previous five years, but actually led to a reduced consump- 
tion during the next four years, and this in spite of the 
fact that the figures for these years included for the fii^t 
time the figures of salt consumption in Upper Burma. It 
was not till 1891-92 that the ground thus lost was again 
recovered, but since then consumption has remained virtu- 
ally stationary — only a very slight advance of less than fi 
per cent, being recorded in 14 years as against an increase 
of 18 per cent, in five years previous to the enhancement 
of the salt duty. My Lord, I am confident that what has 
happened before will happen again, and that the Mnance 
Member will not have to wait long before he is able to an- 
nounce that the consumption of salt is once again steadily 
on the increase, that the loss of revenue caused by the 
redaction in duty at present will be only a temporary Joss,, 
and that in a few years’ time it wil disappear altogetteiT'®, 
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•con§ec|iieiiee of iticimsed eoBsmuption, Agiuriy my Loni^ I 
liave lieard tlie opmlon e:s:pressed tliat the duty on salt does 
not after all constitute tmj serious biirdoii on the resources 
•of the poorer classes of our community, beeanse this duty, 
it is urged, is the only tax which they eontiilmte to the 
State. Here again, I must say that those who express 
such a \dew hardly realise what they are talking about. 
'Our revenue is principally derated from I-aind, Opium, »Salt, 
Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Forests, Regis- 
tmtion and Provincial Rates. Of these, the Opium Reve- 
nue is contributed by the foreign consumer and may be 
left out of account. Of the remaining heads, the proceeds 
of the Assessed Taxes are the only receipts that come ex- 
clusively from the middle and upper classes of the people, 
and they are represented by a comparatively small sum-?- 
being less than two crores of rupees a year. On the other 
hand, the bulk of the Sait Revenue comes from the pockets 
of the poorer classes. The Abkari Revenue again is contri- 
buted mainly by them ; so also is the Forest Revenue. 
Under Stamps and Registr-ation, they contribute their fair 
share — possibly more than their share, as tlie bulk of our 
litigation is about small sums, I believe they also contri- 
bute their share under Customs. And as regards Land 
Revenue and Provincial Rates, in raijatwari tracts at any 
rate, a large proportion of this revenue comes from 
very poor agriculturists. So far, therefore, from contri- 
S buting less than their fair share to the exclaapier of the 
I State, the poorer classes of our community etaitribute, a 
I matter of fact, much more than they should, relatively to 
( their resources ; and Government have, tlierefore, done 
1; wisely in deciding to give relief to these classes by a 
I reduction of the duty on salt. I trust it iimj 

I be possible for Government to reduce this duty stil 
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further in the near future for the consumption of salt, 
-which in the time of Lord Lawrence was found to be about 
12 lb. per head in some parts of India, is now not even lOlb, 
per head, -whereas the highest medical opinion lays down 
20 lb. per head as a necessary standard for healthful 
existence. 

My Lord, in the remarks which I made in the course of 
the Budget discussion of last year, I dwelt at some length 
on the heavy and continuous additions ojade by Government 
to the taxation of the country since 1886, and I urged that 
as the currency policy adopted by Government had put an 
end to theii' exchange difficulties, some relief should be 
given to the sorely-tried tax-payers by a reduction of the 
salt-duty, a raising of the taxable minimum limit of the in- 
come tax, and the abolition of the excise duties on cotton- 
goods. Two of these three prayers have been granted by 
Government this year, and it was much to be wished that 
they had seen their way to grant the third also. These 
excise- duties illusti'ate wffiat John Stuart Mill has said 
about the Government of the people of one country by the 
people of another. They were levied not for revenue pur- 
poses but as a concession to the selfish agitation of 
Manchester. They are maintained owing to a disinclina- 
tion on the part of Government to displease that same 
powerful interest, though the mill industry in this country, 
owing to various causes, not the least important of which 
is the currency policy of Government themselves, is in a 
state of fearful depression. The justification ostensibly 
urged in favour of their retention is that the principles 
of free trade would be violated if they were removed while 
the imports from Manchester were liable to Customs duties* 
The hollowness of this Justification has, ’ however, been 
effectively showxi up by the present Editor of the Timm 
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India in the brief Introduction contributed bj him to a 
pamphlet, published some time ago by mj frieiiii Mr. B. J, 
Padshah, in which the question of the effect produced by 
the excise duties on the cotton industry of India has. 
been examined with elaborate care and a clear grasp of 
principles. 

In deference to tbo representations of Lftnetthire mill- 
owners, says the writer of the lotrodiiclion, India was eompelled 
lo impose an excise-<taly upon her own cotton manufactures. That 
is lo say, she was forced to tax an internal induitry at a peculiarly 
inopportune time for the bcneifc of Lanoasfeim She was praelt* 
eally sacrificed to the political exigencies of the momeut. The 
British Pariiament has now Imposed a doty —not large but enough 
to he felt— upon imported corn, India sends corn to England Ju-fe 
as Lancashire sends piece-goods to India, If the British Parlia- 
ment really desires to render that Justice to India which it eo fre- 
quently professes, its only logical course must he to force an 
excise duty on its own home-grown corn. Such a proposition is 
naturally impossible, but it serves to throw into strong relief the 
essential injustice of the present tareatraent of the Indian cotton 
industry. The British Parliament is willing enough lo thrust taxa- 
tion upon Indian millowners for the benefit of their Lancashire 
brethren : but it places a protecting arm round the British farmer 
as against India. 

In no other country would such a phenomenon of the 
Government taxing an internal industry — even when it 
was bordering on a state of collapse — for the benefit of a 
foreign competitor be possible, and I am inclined to beMe%’e 
that the Government of India themselves regret the reten- 
tion of these duties as much as any one else. I earnestly 
hope that, before another year is over, the Secretary of 
State for India and the British Cabinet will come to 
realise the great necessity and importance of abolishing 
these duties, whose continued maintenance is not only 
unjust to a great Indian industry, but also highly’ impolitic 
on account of the disastrous moral effect which it cannot 
fail to produce on the public mind of India. 

My Lord,^ the Knancial Statement rightly observes 
'that for the first time since 1882, the Government of India 
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have this year been able to announce a remission of 
taxation. Twenty- one years ago, a Yiceroy, whose name 
will ever be dear to every Indian heart, assisted by a 
Eimnce Minister who has since risen to a most distinguish- 
ed position in the service of the Empire, took advantage 
of the absence of any disturbing elements on the financial 
horizon to modify and partially reconstruct the scheme of 
our taxation and expenditure. The financial reforms of 
Lord Bipon and Major Baring (now Lord Cromer), joined 
to other great and statesmanlike measures of that memor- 
able administration, roused tbroughout the country a 
feeling of enthusiasm for British rule such as had never 
before been witnessed : and the mind of every Indian 
student of political and financial questions constantly harks- 
hack to that time, because it sought to fulfil in a steady 
and earnest manner the higher purpose of England’s 
connection with India. The fiscal status established during 
that period was rudely disturbed in 1885 in consequence- 
of an apprehension of Bussian aggression on the Uorth- 
Western Frontier, and a period of continuous storm and 
stress, financial and otherwise, followed, which I %^enture 
to think has now happily come to a close. During the 14 
years — from 1885 to 1898 — the Government of India 
took about 120 crores of rupees from the people of this 
country over and above the level of 1882-85 (inclusive of 
about 12 crores for Upper Burma) under the larger heads 
of Be^^enue— about 36 crores under Land Bevenue, 25 
under Salt, 12 under Stamps, 18 under Excise, 15§ under 
Customs and 13| under Assessed Taxes. Nearly 80 
crores out of this additional 120 crores, i,e., fully two- 
thirds, was swallowed up by the Army services, whereas 
the share that fell to the lot of public education out of 
this vast sum was represented )b?y less than a crore of 
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rupees. My Lord, I mention these faets not to indulge in 
vain regrets about a past which Is nom!* beyond recall, but 
because I wish earnestly and respectfully to empbasise the 
great necessity of increased expenditure in future on ob- 
jects which have so far been comparatively ricglectecb as 
on these the ultimate well-being of the people so largely 
depends. As things stand at pre.^ent, Indian finance is 
virtually at the mercy of military considenitioiis, ant! no 
well -sustained or vigorous eftbrt by the State on an adcapmte 
scale for the material advancement or the moral progress 
of the people is possible while our revenues are liable to be 
appropriated in an ever-increasing proportion for militiiry 
purposes. My Lord, I do not wish to speak to-day of the 
serious and alarming increase that has taken place during 
the last eighteen years in the military expenditure of the 
country, which has risen in a time of profound peace from 
about 17| crores — the average for 1882-85 — to 26 1 
crores — the amount provided in the current yearis Budget.j 
f.e., by over 50 per cent, when the revenue derived from 
the principal heads has risen from 51 crores to 69 crores 
only, by about 35 per cent. Our Military expenditure 
absorbs practically the whole of our Land-revenue and 
exceeds the entire civil expenditure of the country by 
about 2| crores, thus demonstrating the excessive prepon- 
derance of the military factor in Indian finance. In 
no country throughout the civilised world do the Army 
Services absorb so large a proportion of the national 
income. Not even in Eussia is this expenditure more 
than one-fourth of the total ordinary revenue, while w*ith 
I us it is about one-third, omitting, of course, from the 
Bevenue side Bailway receipts, w’hich are bakncfd by a 
corresponding entry on the Expenditure side. Military 
I .safety is no doubt a paramount consideration to which every 
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other must yield, but military preparedness has no definite 
standard and might absorb whatever resources can be made 
available for it practically without limit. Moreover, the 
demands of military improvement must grow more and 
more numerous and insistent as years roll by, and there 
can be no finality in such matters. Military eificieney 
must, therefore, as Lord Salisbury once pointed out, be 
always relative^ i.e.^ determined in the case of each country 
by a combined consideration of its needs of defence and 
the resources that it can fairly devote for the purpose. 
Judged by this test, our military expenditure must be 
pronounced to be much too heavy, and unless efiective 
measures are taken to bring about its reduction, or at any 
rate prevent its further increase, there is bub little hope 
that Government will ever be able to find adequate funds 
for public education or other important and pressing 
measures of internal improvement. The question cannot- 
be put better than in the eloquent words used by Lord 
Mayo in his memorable minute on the subject dated 3rd 
October, 1870 — words which are as true to-day as they 
were 30 years ago — if anything, even more so. 

Though the financial necessities of the hour, said he, have 
broiighfc mnre prominently to our view the enormous cost of our 
army (16'3 erores) as compared, with the available resources of the 
country, 1 cannot describe fiscal difficulty as the main reason for 
the course we have taken. I consider that if our condition in 
this respect was most prosperous, we should still not be* 
justified in spending one shilling more on our army than can be 
shown to be absolutely and imperatively necessary. There are 
considerations of a far higher nature involved in this matter than 
the annual exigencies of finance or the interests of those who are 
employed in the military service of the Crown. Every shilling 
that is taken for unneeessary^^military expenditure is so much 
withdrawn from those vast sums which it is our duty to spend 
for the moral and material improvement of the people. 

The present strength of our Army is in excess of 
what the Simla Commission of 1879 — of which Lord 
Eoberts was a member — ^pronounced to be sufficient both 
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for the purpose of maiotainiiig internal fmace anfl for 
repelling foreign aggression, not only if Riissiii, acted 
alone, but even if she acted with Afghanistan as an ally, 
General Brakeohury, some time ago of 

the Governor-GeneraFs Council, admitte<i in his evidence 
before the Welby Commission that the present strength 
was in excess of India’s own requirements ami that a 
portion of it %vas nmintained in India for Imi'ierial 
purposes. The truth of this statement was forcibly 
illustrated during the kst three years when India wan 
■able to spare, without apparent danger or ineonveineace, a 
large number of troops for Impeiial purposes io Booth 
Africa and China. Again, since the Army incraises of 
1885 were made, a great deal has been done at a hemy 
outlay of money to sti-engthen our coast and frontier 
defences and to place the administration of the Army on a 
■sounder basis. The armed strength has, mojwver, Im- 
proved in other directions also. The number of Tolunteers 
has increased by nearly 13,000 men. The Native Army 
reservists now number close upon 20,000 and the Imperial 
•Service troops about 18,904 — both new and recent 
ereations. My Lord, I am free to admit that in these 
matters Government are hound to be guided, mainly, if 
not exclusively, by the opinion of their expert military 
advisers. But there are certain broad features of the 
situation — certain large questions of general policy— which, 
I believe, it is open to every one to discuss : and I venture 
■to submit with much diffidence and not without a sense of 
responsibility a few remarks on this Subject for the con- 
eid^raMon of Your Excaileney’s Government. Our Army 
is for':aU'>practical' purposes a standing army, maintained 
on even m tim^ of peace. ’ B -is altogether 

^ stfoftg euatfery support 
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in the country such as exist in European States, and its 
strength can be augmented only by an arithmetical in- 
crease of its cost. In Western countries and even in Japan, 
which has so successfully copied the Western system, the 
establishment maintained in times of peace can, owing to 
their splendid system of reserves, be increased three, 
four, five, even six times in times of W'ar. Japan, for 
instance, which spbnds on her Army in times of ^ace 
about one-fourth of what we spend, has a peace establish- 
ment half our own and can mobilize ir^ times of war nearly 
double the number of men that India can. The British 
troops in this country are under the Short Service system, 
but owing to the peculiarity of the situation, the main 
advantage of Short Service — viz., securing for the country 
a large body of trained re,servists-— goes to England, while 
all the disadvantages of the system— the paucity of season- 
ed soldiers, increased payments to the British War OfiSce 
for recruitment charges and increased transport charges— 
have to be borne by us. The Native Army is in theory a' 
Long Service army, but it was calculated by the Simla 
Army Commission, on the basis of the strength which 
then existed, that as many as 80,000 trained Native 
soldiers obtained their discharge and returned to their 
homes in ten j^ears’ time. And the formation of reserves 
was proposed by the Commission so as to keep the greater 
number of these men bound to the obligations of service 
and also in the hope that the reserves so formed in time 
of peace might ‘ enable the Government to reduce the 
peace strength of the Native Army.’ The Commission 
apprehended no poHtical danger from, such a restricted 
system of reserves, and it was calculated that the proposed 
reserves, if sanctioned, would absorb about 52,000 out of 
the 80,000 men retiring from the Army every ten years . 
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Acting on recoin mendatfoi^ Lord Ihifleriii’s Govern- 

iiieiit tieeideil on the formation of siidi reserve?^ and pro- 
posed to begin with two kinds— reginiental and teirltoml 
reserves— of which the latter system was naturally litter 
suited to the cireumsfcanees of such a large country am! 
would undoubted!}" have succeeded better. Ihit the India 
Office, more distrustful i!i the matter thtiii the men on the 
spot, disallowed the formatiaii of teiTitorial reserves, uith 
the result that our reservists to-day do not ii umber even 
20,000 men. Fractieally, therefore, we have to place onr 
sole reliance on a standing army anti wdiile the plan is, 
financially, the most wasteful conceivable, as an 

organisation of national defence, it is radically faulty. So 
pouring out of money like water on mere baitu^ 

lions can ever give India the military strength and 
preparedness which other civilised countries possess, while 
i 1 the whole population is disarmed and the process of de- 
martialization continues apace, The policy of placing the 
' ‘main reliance for purposes of defence on a standing army 
has now been discarded everywhere else, and at the present 
moment India is about the only country in the civili.sed 
world where the people are debarred from the privileges 
5 of mtizm soldiership and from all voluntary paiiieipation 
" in the responsibilities of national defence. The whole 
arrangement is an unnatural one ; one may go further and 
j : say that it is an impossible one, and if ever unfortunately 
"l a day of real stress and danger comes, Government will 
4| find it so. My Lord, I irespeetfully plead for a policy of a 
Ettle more trust in the matter. I freely recognise the 
' necessity of proceeding with great caution, and if Govern- 
ij, men% are not prepared to trust all |mrts of the country or 
ll' all classes of the community equally, let them select 
I paxticukr and j^rticular sections of the community 
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for their experiment. "What I am anxious to see is the 
adoption of some plan, whereby, while a position of greater 
self-respect is assigned to us in the work of national 
defence, the establishments necessary during peace and 
war times may be separated and thus our finances may be 
freed fi,*om the intolerable pressure of an excessive and j 
ever-growing military expenditure, 

hly Lord, the question which, in my humble opinion^ 
demands at the present moment the most earnest and 
anxious attention of Government is the steady deteriora- 
tion that is taking place in the economic condition of the 
mass of our people. In my speech on last year’s Budget,. | 
I ventured to dwell at some length on this subject, and I ! 
have no wish to x’epeat again to-day what I then said,. { 

But the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law has made a few obser- 1 

vations on the question in the Financial Statement under 
discussion which I deem it my duty not to allow to pass ‘ 
unchallenged. At page 20 of the Statement, under the j 
heading of Economic Progress, my Hon^ble friend 
observes: — ■ | 

As a general indication of the increasing wealth of the tax- I 

payers, I think that a very fairly correct estimate of the position r 

is to be obtained by noting the increase in revenue returns under 
heads the returns from which are manifestly dependent on their 
, spending power. Such heads are Salt, Excise, Customs, Post 
Office and in a lesser degree Stamps, and I give the following 
figures, showing progress in revenue under these heads during, 

the last three years The inevitable deduction i 

from the fisiures tabulated must be that the material prosperity 
of the people as a whole is making good p7*ogres8^ 

My Lord, I can only say *thafc I am amazed at the 
Hon’ble Member’s idea of what he calls ‘the * good pro- 
gress ’ of the material prosperity of the people. Are the 
figures Ideally so striking that they should convey to his 
mind a clear and emphatic assurance on a momentous 
question and fi.ll him with such ^evident - satisfaction ^ 
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Last year, in replying to some of tlie remarks wbicli I liac! 
made on this subjeefe, the Hon^ble Member was pleased to 
state that I had been arbitrary in my selection of certain 
periods for comparison and that I had compared the 
statistics of an earlier period which w’as normal with thosc^ 
of a later period which Avas disturbed by successive fa mines. 
The Hon’ble Member’s criticism was passed on a misappre- 
hension, because I had precisely avoided doing what lie 
said 1 had done. However, having passed timt critieisni 
on me, one would have expected that the Hon Id e Jleinbei* 
would' be; particularly careful in the seleetion of his own 
statistics. I am sorry, however, my Lord, to find that 
some of his figures are not only arbitrarily selected, but 
are used in a manner which I can only descril^ as 
misleading. Take, for insianee, the figures of Bait- 
revenue. The Hon’ble Member starts with the year 
1899-1900, when the Salt-revenue was 5*85 millions 
steiding, and points out that it had risen to 6*04 millions 
for 1902-1903. Now, in the first place, the nse here is 
very small. But will the Hon’ble Member tell me %vhj he 
took 1899-1900 as his starting year and not the preceding 
one, ms., 1898-99, the Salt- revenue for which ’was 6*06 
millions sterling, i.c., slightly over the figure for 1902-03 ? 
If we take 1898-99 as our starting year we can deduce 
from these same figures the conclusion that the Salt- 
revenue has actually diminished during these four years 
and that the ground lost since 1898-99 has not yet been 
regained. Again, take the*figures for Stamps. As they 
sre presented by the Hon’ble Member, they no doubt show 
& small -steady increase and the revenue for 1902*03 
appears larger than for 1901-02, the figures given by tl e 
.Hon^ble Member being :L472 millions sterling for 1902-03 
,;jas against 3" 446 millions sterHng for 1901-02* But the 
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Hon’ble Member seems to have lost sight of the fact that 
the figure for 1902-03 includes the revenue for Berar, 
which the figure for 1901-02 does not do; so that for 
purposes of a fair comparison the Berar revenue must be 
deducted from the former. The amount for Berar included 
in the figure for 1902-03 is, as Mr. Baker tells us, about 
.£28,700. And this amount being deducted we get for 
1902-03 a revenue of 3'443, which, it will be seen, is 
slightly lower than for the preceding year ; and in fact 
Mr. Baker himself speaks in his note of the Stamp-revenue 
declining slightly during the year. The Hon’ble Member 
has also omitted to deduct receipts for Berar under Excise 
and Post Office from his figures for 1902-03, and has 
moreover made no mention, as Mr. Baker has done, of the 
recent assemblage at Delhi being responsible for a portion 
of the increase under Post Office. It is true that, even 
after deducting the Berar quota, the Excise-revenue shows 
•some increase, bub the Hon’ble Member must forgive me 
if I say that that is not necessarily a sign of increased 
prosperity, though it is undoubtedly a sign of increased 
drunkenness in the land. Finally, many will decline to 
accept an increase of Customs-revenue in the present 
circumstances of India as any evidence of growing material 
prosperity. The bulk of our imports consists of manufac- 
tured goods, and almost every increasing import of foi'eign 
goods — far from indicating any increase in the country’s 
purchasing power — only connotes a corresponding displace- 
ment of the indigenous manufacturer. Thus, while the import 
of cotton-goods has been for years past steadily increas- 
ing we know, as a matter of fact, that hundreds and hun- 
dreds of our poor weavers throughout the country have 
been and are being driven by a competition they cannot 
^tand to give up their anc^tral calling and be merged in 
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tlie ranks of landless labourers — and this typifies to a 
great extent tbe general transformation that is fast proceed- 
ing throughout the country. The process of such displace- 
ment is not yet complete, but the large and progressive to** 
tals of our import-trade only show that the transition of the 
country from the partially indostrial to the purely agrieul- 
tural phase of economic life is going on at a rjipic! pace, 
and that the movement has already reached an advanced 
stage. There is at present hardly a country in the m*0rl£l 
which has become so preponderatingly agiieultural or sends- 
abroad so much of its food-supply and raw material for 
manufactures as British India. When the disastrous 
transformation is completed — and this is now only a ijiies- 
tioB of time unless remedial measures on an adeqtiate 
scale are promptly undertaken — it will reveal a scene of 
economic helplessness and ruin before which the heart of 
even the stoutest optimist will quail. No doubt there 
are here and there signs of an awakening to the 
dangers of the situation : but the first condition of this 
awakening producing any appreciable practical results 
is that the fact of our deep and deepening proverty and of 
the real exigencies of the economic position should come to 
be frankly recognised by the Government of this country* 
And, my Lord, it is a matter for both surprise and dis- 
appointment that a* few paltry increases in revenue under 
certain heads should be accepted by the Finance IsCinlster 
of this country as conclusive evidence of our growing mate- 
rial prosperity, .when many most important indications 
point Just the other way. The annual death-rate, inde- 
pendently of famine and plague, has been steadily rising 
for the last twenty years, showing that a steadily increas- 
ing proportion of the population is being underfed ; the 
increase of population during the last decade has been 
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much less than normal ; there has been a diminution of the 
net cropped area in the older Provinces and a more or less 
general shrinkage of the area under superior crops ; the 
indebtedness of the agricultural population has been alarm- 
ingly on the increase all over the country : their losses 
in crops and cattle during the last five years have been 
estimated at 300 crores of rupees ; the currency legislation 
of Goveimment has enormously depreciated their small 
saving in silver; the wages of labourers have not risen, 
during the last twenty years and more, in proportion to 
the rise in the prices of necessariee. I venture to think 
that unless these disquieting symptoms are properly diag- 
nosed, not even the high authonty of my Hon’ble friend 
%vili suffice to convey any assurance to the .public mind 
that Hhe material prosperity of the people as a whole 
is making good progress/ and that no apprehensions 
need be entertained for the future, if only the revenue 
under certain heads continues to advance as it has done 
■during the past three years. 

My Lord, Indian finance seems now to be entering 
upon a new and important phase, and the time has come 
when Government should take advantage of the compara- 
tive freedom, which the country at pi^esent enjoys from 
the storm and stress of the past eighteen years, to devote 
its main energies to a vigorous and statesmanlike effort ' 
for the promotion of the material and moral interests of 
the people. Speaking roughly, the first half of the nine- 
teenth century may be said to have been for British rule 
a period of conquest and annexation and consolidation in 
this land. The second half has been devoted mainly to 
the wwk of bringing up the administrative machine to a 
high state of efficiency and evolving generally the appli- ^ 
anoes of civilised Government- according to Western ’ ^ 
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staBdards. And, I -veB tore to hope that the coiBffieHiee” 
Blent of the n^vr centory will be signalized by a great ancf 
oompreheBsiTe BiOveBient for the iiidostriai and ediieationa! 
advancement of the people. After alh the ipiestioii 
whether India’s ■ poverty is inerea&ing or decreasing under 
the operation of the Inffiiences called into existence by 
British nde — though of great importance in itself— is not 
nearly so important- as the other cjnestion as to mdiat 
measures can and must be taken to seenre for this 
country those moral and material advantages which tlie 
Governments of more advanced countries think it their 
paramount duty to bring within the easy reach of their 
■ subjects. - My Lord, I have no wish to judge, it is |>erhaps 
not quite Just to Judge, the -work done so far in these 
directions by the British Government in ' India by the 
standard of the splendid achievements of countries more 
fortunately circumstanced and having a more favourable 
start than ourselves in the field. I admit the exceptional 
character of our Government and the conflicting nature 
of the different interests which it has got to weigh before 
taking any decisive action in this matter. But after so 
many years of settled government and of unchallenged 
British supremacy, it is, I humbly submit, incumbent now 
upon the rulers of this country to gradually drop the ex- 
ceptional character of this rule and to conform year by 
year more and more to those advanced notions of the 
functions of the State which have found such wide, I had 
f almost said, such universal acceptance throughout the 
■Western world. European States, for years past, have 
been like a number of huge military aunps lying 
^ by the side of one another. And yet in the case of 
I those countries, the necessity of military prepared- 
I' ness has not come and does not come- in the way 
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of each Government doing its utmost in matters of popular 
education and of national industries and trade. Our record 
in this respect is so exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactorjy 
even after making allowances for our peculiar situation, 
that it is almost painful to speak of it along with that of 
the Western nations. In Europe, America, Japan and 
Australia, the principle is now fully recognised that one of 
the most important duties of a Government is to promote 
the widest possible diEusion of education among its subjects, 
and this not only on moral but also on economic grounds. 
Professor Tews of Berlin, in an essay on Popular Educa- 
tion and Kational Economic Development, thus states his 
conclusions on the point : — 

1. General education is the foundation and necessary anteced- 
ent of increased economic activity in all branches of national pro- 
duction in agriculture, small industries, manufactures and eom- 
ineree. (The ever-increasing diiferentiation of special and technical 
education, made necessary by the continual division of labour, 
must be based upon a general popular education and cannot be 
successful without it,) 

2. The eonscqaenee of the increase of popular education is a 
more equal distribution of the proceeds of labour contributing to 
the general prosperity, social peace, and the development of all the 
powers of the nation, 

3. The ecoHoraie and social development of a people, and their 
participation in the international exchange of commodities, is 
dependent upon the education of the masses. 

4. For these reasons the greatest care for the fostering of all 
educational institutions is one of the most important national 
duties of the present,” 

My Lord, it is essential that the principle enunciated 
with such lucidity by Professor Tews in the foregoing pro- 
positions should be unreservedly accepted in this country 
as it has been elsewhere, and that a scheme of mass educa- 
tion should now be taken in hand by the Government of 
India so that in the course of the next twenty-five or 
thirty years a very appi^eciable advance in this direction 
might be secured. It is obvious that an ignorant and. 
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illiterate nation can never make any solid progress end 
must fall back in the race of life. What we therefore 
want— and want most urgently— is first of ail a widespread 
diffusion of elementary education — an effective and com- 
prehensive system of primary schools for the masses and 

the longer this work is delayed, the move insiipm-ahli' will 
be our difficulties in gaining for ourselves a recognised 
position among the nations of the world, itiv Lord, the 
history of educational effort in this country 'during’ the 
last 20 years is sad and disheartening in the e.vtreme. 
Lord Eipon’s Government, which increased the State con- 
tribution to education by about 25 per cent., le., fiom 08 
lakhs to 124 lakhs between 1880 and 1385, strongly re- 
wmmended, in passing orders upon the Report of the 
Education Commission of 1882, that Locil Governments 
and Administrations should make a substantial increase in 
their grants to Education and promised special assitanee to 
them from the revenues of the Government of India. But, 
before the liberal policy thus recommended could be ear- 
ned out a situation was developed on the frontiers of 
India which led to increased military activity and the ab- 
sorption of all available resources for Army purpose.^, with 
e result that practically no additional fund.s were found 

orindl''°? 1 Education. And in 1888 the Government 
o India actually issued a Resolution stating that, as the 

7 0 Government m regard to Education mas that 

' the ""while <l«H-had on 

Educaf °o»i'ibutions of the State to 

dZL ^ " the Governments of 

fnr. +1, • anfl even free primary education 

, in India alone the Government was 
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anxious to see its paltry contribution to tbe education 
of the people steadily reduced ! In tbe quinquenniuni 
from 1885“Ki) to 1889-90 the State grant to Education 
rose from 124*3 lakhs to 13TG lakhs only, i.e., by less 
than 6 per cent., and this in spite of the fact that the 
amount for the latter year included State expenditure 
on Education in Upper Burma which the former year did 
not. Since 1889-90 tbe advance under the head of Edu- 
■cational expenditure from State funds has been slightly 
better, but part of this increase since 189.3 has been due 
to the grant of exchange compensation allowance to Euro- 
pean officers .serving in the Educational Department 
throughout India. It is only since last year that the 
'Government of India has adopted the policy of making 
special grants to Education, and I earnestly hope that, as 
year follows year, not only will these grants be increased, 
but they will be made a part of the permanent expendi- 
ture of the State on Education. In this connection I 
would earnestly press upon the attention of Government 
the necessity of making Education an Imperial charge, so 
that the same attention which is at present bestowed by 
the Supi’eme Government on matters connected with the 
Army Services and Bailway expansion might also be best- 
owed on the education of our people. Under present 
arrangements, Education is a Provincial charge and 
the Provincial Governments and Administrations 
have made over Pidmary Education to local bodies 
whose resources are fixed and limited. Ko serious 
expansion of educational efibrts is under such arrange- 
ments possible. In the Bombay Presidency, for 
instance, District Local Boards, wbieh have charge of 
Primary Education in rural areas, derive their revenue 
from the one-anna cess W’hieh they have to devote in 
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certjaia fixed proportions to Primary Education, S'lnitation 
and Roads. Ifow, our revenue- sefctlemenfe are fixed for 
30 years ; wliieli means that the proceeds of the one-anna 
cess in any given area are also fixed for 30 years ; and as 
Government, as a rule, contributes only .^rd of the total 
expenditure of these Boards on Education, fit is clear that 
the resources that are available at present for the spread 
of Primary Education in rural areas are absolutely iiielastie 
for long periods. There are altogether about fU lakhs of 
villages in British India, out of which, it has been eaieii- 
lated, four-fifths are at present without a school ; the 
residents of these villages pay the local cesses just like 
other villagers, and yet the necessary educational facilities 
for the education of their children are denied tliem ! 

The position as regards the spread of primasy edu- 
cation and the total expenditure incurred in connection 
with it in difterent countries is shown in the following 
table. The figures are taken from the .Reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and are for 
1897 or 1898 or 1899 or 1900 as they have been 
available : — 




Remarks, 


Hame of Country. 


EUBOPE. 

Ausfero-Huogary 

Belgium 

Denmark 


Expend! tore 
figures not 
available, 

^On public Schools 
only, which enrol 
a b'o u i. t h r e e- 
fourths the total ► 


Prance 


Prussia 

England and Wales. 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Greece 


Figures of ex- 
penditure not 
available. 


Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 


8 t State contribu- 
tion only. 

Figures of ex- 
penditure not 
available. 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

Asia. 

India (British) 
Japan 

Africa. 
Cape Colony 
Natal 
Egypt 

America. 
United States , 
Canada 
ACSURAEASU, 


Expenditure fi- 
gures not available 
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The figures of expenditure on Higher Education in, 
various countries are' also most interesting and instruc- 
tive : — ' ' ^ ' 

.. *56 millions steriing. Sci 

.. dS 


Name of country. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 




tier many 

. 1-6 


pc '■ ' ■; 

Crreat Britain & Irt-land. 

17 

H 

Greeee 

, -02 


dt . 'i ’i 

Italy 

•46 


to 

Korway 

-04 


Russia 

. * 9d 


'' 

Spain 

. d 


Sweden' 

. *14 

T |il ' ^ . 

l\\\ 

Switzerland ... 

. *14 


United States 

. 3*5 


Canada ... 

. .*21 


1 'i 

1 Australasia ... 

. *13 


/ ' 1 

I India 

4 

. -28 


Sci;.., 

' .fid,: 

' lit 

m 

Bm. . . 

ifi. , ' , 

:■ 2d. 
li'fl 
6ld. 

lid. 

Met.', ■ 
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Except in England, the greater part of the cost of 
higher education, about three-fourths and in some 
oases even more, is met everywhere out of the funds 
of the State. 

My Lord, even allowing for the difference in the 
purchasing power of money in this country and else- 
where, , these figures tell a most melancholy tale and 
show how hopelessly behind every other civilised nation 
on the face of the earth we are in the matter of public 
eduction. It is sad to think that, after a hundred 
years of British rule, things with m slioiihl be no 
better than this, and, unless the work is taken up 
with greater confidence and greater enthusiasm, there is 
small hope of any real improvement in the situation 
taking place. Jn other ^ countries, national education 
is held to be one' of the most solemn duties of the 
State, and no effort or money is spared to secure foi 
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the rising generations the best equipment possible for 
the business of life. Here it has so far been a more or 
less neglected branch of State duty, relegated to a 
subordinate position in the general scheme of State 
action. Xow that an era of substantial surpluses has 
set in, Government will not find themselves debarred 
from taking up the work in right earnest by financial 
difficulties. In this connection, I respectfully desire tO' 
make one suggestion — viz,^ that henceforth, whenever 
there is a surplus, it should be appropriated to the 
work of promoting the educational and industrial 
interests of the country. At present these surpluses 
go to reduce the amount of our debt, but, as the 
Hordble Sir Edward La\v has pointed out in the 
Einanciai Statement, our burden of debt is by no« 
means heavy, and there are valuable assets on the other 
side to cover the whole of it. Surpluses, after all, 
mean so much more taken from the people than is 
necessary for the purposes of the administration, and I 
think it is most unfair' that these surplus revenues- 
should be devoted to the reduction of a debt which is 
not at all excessive, when questions concerning the 
deepest welfare of the community and requiring to be 
taken in hand without any delay are put aside on the 
ground of want of funds. We have seen that the 
surpluses during the last five years have amounted to 
over 22 crores of rupees. If this vast sum had been |! 

set apart for the promotion of our educational and ^ 

industrial interests instead of being needlessly devoted i 
to a reduction of debt, what splendid results the Govern- 
ment would have been able to shew in the course of a few H 


years ! My Lord, the question of expenditure lies really I 

nrnblem. The conn- 
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Irj has recently been agitated over the recoin mendatioiis 
of the Universities Commission appointed by Yoiir Excel- 
lency’s Goverment last year. I do not desire to siiy any- 
thing on the present occasion on the subject of U niversity 
reform, but it strikes me that, if Government made its 
own institutions really model ones by bringing up their 
equipment to the highest standard and manning t Lem 
-only with the best men that can be procured both here 
and in England, the private colleges would necessarily lincl 
themselves driven to raise their own standard of ei|iup- 
ment and edicieney. And if a number of post-graduate 
research scholarships were established by Government to 
encourage lifelong devotion to higher studies, the whole 
level of higher education in the country will foe raise<l in 
a, manner satisfactory to all. I think it is absolutely 
necessary that men whom the Government appoints to 
chairs in its own colleges should set to their studenis 
the example of single-minded devotion to learning, and 
should, moreover, by their tact and sympathy and inborn 
capacity to influence young men for good, leave on their 
minds an impression which will endure through life. Only 
such Englishmen as fulfil these conditions should be 
brought out, and I would even pay them highei* salaries 
than at present if the latter are found to be insufficient to 
■attract the very best men. They should further be not 
young men who have just taken their degree, but men of 
■some years’ educational standing, who have done good 
work in their subjects. My Lord, it is difficult to describe 
in adequate terms the mischief that Is done to the lies! 
interests of the country and of British mle by the 
appointment of third or fourth rate Englishmen to chairs In 
'Government colleges. ' These men are unable to comiatiiid 
.that respect from their students which they thimk to be due 
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to their position, and then they make tip for it by clothing 
themselves with . race pride, which naturally irritates 
the young men under them. The result often is that 
young students leave college with a feeling of bitterness 
against Englishmen, and this feeling they carry with them 
into later life. On the other hand, the iniir.ence which a 
first class Englishman who knows how to combine sym- 
pathy with authority exercises upon his pupils, shapes their 
thoughts and feelings and aspirations throughout life, and 
they continue to look up to him for light and guidance even 
when their immediate connection with him has come to an 
end. My Lord, the question of technical instruction has 
often been discussed during the past few years in this 
countiy, and some time ago Your Excellency was pleased 
to ask if those who so often spoke about it had any definite 
proposals of their own to make. I do not, however, see how 
such a responsibility can be sought to be imposed upon our 
shoulders. Government ha^e command of vast resources, 
aud they can procure without' difiiculty the required expert 
advice on the subject. If a r^mail Commission of compe- 
tent Englishmen and Indians, w-ho feel a genuine enthusi- 
asm for technical education, were deputed to those countries 
where so much is being actually done by their Governments 
for the technical instruction of their people to study the 
question on the spot, in a year or two a ’workable scheme 
would be forthcoming, and with the large surpluses which 
the Hon'ble Finance Member is now able to anounce year 
after year, a beginning could almost at once be made, and 
actual experience would suggest the rest. i,|/ * ' 

My Lord, there is one more question on which I beg 
leave to offer a few observations. The question of the 
wider employment of Indians in the higher branches of 
the Public Service of their own <x>untry is one which is 
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tlie Govei^nment Telegraph Department. There are 52 
appointments in it, the salaries of which are Es, 500 a. 
month and more, and of these only one is an Indian, In 
the Indo- British Telegrnph Branch, there are 13 officers 
witii salaries above five hiindered rnj'ees a month, and 
among these there is not a single Indian. In the Mint 
Department, there are six officers with salaries above five 
hundred, and there too, there is not a single Indian. So 
too ill the Post Office. Last year there was only one 
Indian in that Department among the ten men -who dr6w 
salaries above five hundred. But he was a member of the 
Civil Service, and it was in (this capacity that he was 
there, in the Geological Survey, 2 out of 14 officers^ 
drawing salaries above Rs^ 500, are Indians; in the- 
Botanical Survey, none. In the Eoreign Department, out 
of 122 such officers, only 3 are Indians ; under Miscellane- 
ous there are 22 such officers, but not a single Indian Ib 
among them. It is only in the Financial Department that 
there is any appreciable proportion of Indians, namely, 14 
out of 59, among those whose salaries are above five 
hundred a month. Turning to the Departments under 
Provincial Governments, and taking the Presidency of 
Bombay, ive find that in the Forest Department there are 
21 officers whose salaries and allowances come to Rs. 500 
and above a month ; of these only one is an Indian, In 
^ the Salt Department, there are 1 3 places with salaries 
above four hundred a month, and not a single one among^ 
these is held by an Indian. In the Customs Department 
of Bombay, there are 13 officers who draw Rs. 300 a 
month and above, and of these only tiii’ee are Indian 
The Medical Department is, of course, practically a mono- 
poly of Englishmen. In the Police Department, there are 
49 officers classed as Superintendents arid Assistant 
5 
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trouble tbe Council with any more details in this matter. 
Now, my Lord, I would respectfully ask if such virtual 
exclusion of the childern of the soil from these Special 
Departments can be justified on any grounds. Eeasons of 
political expediency may be urged for our exclusion from 
the Army. It might also foe urged with some show of 
reason that the Civil Service of India must continue to be 
recruited, as at present, by means of a competitive exami^ 
nation held in London, because that Service represents the 
traditions of British rule to the mass of the people, and 
its members must, therefore, be imbued with the English 
spirit and be familiar with English modes of thought : and 
that in theory at any rate Indians are free to compete for 
entrance into the service on, the same terms as English- 
men. But why this shutting out of our people from the 
Special Departments also ? There is no question of politi- 
cal expediency involved here. If Indians are found to sit 
on High Court Benches with dignity to themselves and 
honour to their country, it cannot be contended that they 
would be found wanting, if they were entrusted with res- 
ponsible duties in the Opium or Salt or Customs Depart- 
ment. If it be argued that for the techincal instruction 
that is necessary in the Telegraph and some other Depart 
ments there are no adequate facilities in the countiy, the 
answer to that is that Government should provide those 
facilities to the people of this country. But the virtual 
monopoly of these ^Departments is so jealously guarded 
that where competitive examinations for entrance into 
them exist, those examinations have been surrounded with 
stringent restrictions such as are unknown in the case of 
the great Civil Service. Thus while an Indian, by passing 
the Indian Civil Service Examination, might one day be 
the Head of a District or of a Division as ,some Indians 
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il Probationary Assistant Superintendents there are 4 
Indians. In the Educational Bepartxnent, there are 25 
oificers drawing salaries of Rs. 500 and above, and of 
these only 5 are Indians. In the Public Works Depart- 
ment the proportion of Indians is larger, there being 26 
Indians classed as Executive Engineers axid Assistant 
Engineers out of 81 Superior Officers of the Department. 
Turning next to Bengal, we find that in the Forest De- 
partment there are 26 officers whose salaries range 
between Es. 200 and Rs. 1,200 a month, and among 
these only 2 are Indians and they are in the lowest 
grades. In the Salt Department there are 4 officers 
with salaries ranging from Es. 300 to Rs. 1,000* 
There is no Indian among them. In the Customs Depart- 
ment there are 41 appointments, with salaries ranging 
from Rs. 26 Oto Rs. 2,250 ; not a single one among them 
is held by an Indian. In the Opium Department there 
are 87 officers with salaries coming down from Rs. 3,000 
to so low a point as Rs. 140 a month; only 12 out of these 
are Indians. Two officers belong to the Stamps and Sta- 
tionary Department and draw Rs. 1,120 and Rs. 500 a 
month ; but neither of them is an Indian. In the Jail 
Department there are 1 Inspector- General, 12 Superinten- 
dents and 4 Deputy Superintendents. There is only one 
Indian among them, and he is in the rank of Deputy 
Supex'in ten dent. In the Eduoitional Department there 
are 59 officers drawing Rs. 500 and above, and out of 
these only- 10 are Indians. Lastly, in the Public Works 
Department, 84 officers draw a salary of Rs. 500 a month 
and above, of whom only 15 are Indians, The other pro- 
vinces tell the ^same mournful tale, and I do not wish to 
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trouble tbe Council with any more details in this matter, 

Now, my Lord, I would respectfully ask if such virtual 
exclusion of the chiidern of the soil from these Special 
Departments can be justified on any grounds. Beasons of 
political expediency may be urged for our exclusion from 
the Army. It might also be urged with some show of 
reason that the Civil Service of India must continue to be 
recruited, as at present, by means of a competitive exami- 
nation held in London, because that Service represents the 
traditions of British rule to the mass of the people, and 
its members must, therefore, be imbued with the English 
spirit and be familiar with English modes of thought : and 
that in theory at any rate Indians are free to compete for 
entrance into the service on, the same terms as English- 
men. But why this shutting out of our people from the 
Special Departments also ? There is no question of politi- 
cal expediency involved here. If Indians are found to sit 
on High Court Benches with dignity to themselves and , ■ 
honour to their country, it cannot be contended that they 
would be found wanting, if they were entrusted with res- 
ponsible duties in the Opium or Salt or Customs Depart- | 
ment. If it be argued that for the techincal instruction 
that is necessary in the Teiegra|)h and some other Depart- 
ments there are no adequate facilities in the country, the * 
answer to that is that Government should provide those 
facilities to the people of this country. But the virtual | 
monopoly of these |J)epartments is so jealously guarded ’i 
that where competitive examinations for entrance into i 
them exist, those examinations have been surrounded with 
stringent restrictions such as are unknown in the case of 1 
the great Civil Service. Thus while an Indian, by passing J 
the Indian Civil Service Examination, might one day be li 
the Head of a District or of a Diyi^on as some Indians |1 
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actually are at px^esent, no Indian is allowed to compete 
for entrance into tlie Police Department at the competitive 
examination that is held in London, because, if lie passed, 
he might one day be the head of the IVlice in a distiiet. 
Again, only two years ago the rules for admission into the 
Engineeiung and Telegraph Departments from (Voper.s 
Hill were altered with the express purpose of preventing 
moie than two Indians in any particular year from eutar- 
ing those services. This alteration of the rules was a 
grievous wrong done to the people of India, and it has 
produced a feeling of bitter resentment throughout the 
country. In the Educational and Public Works Depart.- 
meats, our numbei’s are slightly more satisfactory than in 
the other departtnents, but even here the constitution of a 
Provincial Service, with a lower r.tatus and a lower scale of 
pay, has caused much dissatisfaction and discontent. My 
Lord, if all posts were equally ; open to Indians and 
Europeans, something may be sai^jt in favour of paying the 
Indian a smaller salary, if Oovei^ment in the interests of 
economic administration preferred the Indian to the 
Englishman, when both xvex'e equally eligible ; but to 
restrict the employment of Indians and at the same time 
to pay such of them as are employed a lower sa!iu‘v to 
infiict upon them a double disadvantage, the reason for 
which it is not easy to understand, ^tly Lord, the Univer'- 
sities turn out ev^ery year a large number of young men 
who have I'eceived a fairly high education. It is a natural 
aspiration on the part of many of them to seek responsible 
iiemployment in the service of their own country. If the}’ 
■,0nd a bar in front of them, whichever way they turn, how 
Inan they be blamed if they occasionally show signs of dis- 
„BO]utent ? They belong to what may be called the articu- 
' ^te classes of this country, and what they my sinks slowdy 
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l>ut steadily into i he minds of the mass of the people. 

We have been promi.-ed equality of treatment, both in the 
Act of 1883 and the Proclamation of 1858. I for one am 
prepai^ed to allow that such equality of treatment is under 
existing circumstances possible only within certain limita- 
tion ; only I am anxious that there should be a constant 
movement in the right direction, and that, as year 
succeeds year, the sphere of employment should widen for 
rny countrymen more and more. I ftsk this in the name 
of good policy as well as of justice, and I earnestly trust 
that the spirit of my remarks will not be misconceived. 

My Lord, I must apologize to the Council for having 
spoken at such unconscionable length and strayed over a 
somewhat wide variety of topics. But this is the only day 
in the year when the non-official Members of the Council 
find an opportunity to place before Government their views, 
such as they may be, in regard to the more important ques- 
tions connected with the administration of India. No one ; 
denies that the difficulties of the position are great, and no [ 
one expects radical or far-reaching changes all in a day. 
W'hat one regrets most, however, in the present system of ! 
administi^ation is that it favours so largely a policy of mere ; ; 
drift. The actual work of administration is pnncip^\lly in the f 
hands of members of tbe Civil Service, who, taken ns a ^ | 
body, are able and conscientious men ; but none of them !; I 
individually can command that prestige, which is so , | 
essential for inatigurating any large scheme of policy in- ; | 
volving a departure from the established order of things. || 
The administrators, on the other hand, who come out direcf || 
from England, command, no doubt, the necessary prestige, |i 
hut their term of office being limited to five years, they ,4i 
have not the opportunity, even if they bad the will, to deal || 
in an effective and thorough -going manner with the deeper || 
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problems of tlie lidmioistratfoB. The result is that there 
is an inveterate tendency to keep things merely goings as 
though every one Sirhl to himself : ^ This will last ?«?/ time/ 
What the situation really demanrls is tlmt a large and 
comprehensii^e scheme for the moral and material well- 
being of the people shonld be dialked otit with'patient care 
and foresight, and then it should be firmly and steadily 
adhered to, and the progress made examined almost from 
year to year. My Lord, speaking the other da}" at the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, Your Lordship %vas pleased 
to observe 

If vreturn our gaze for a moment to the future, a great de- 
velopment appears -with little doubt to lie before this country. 
There is oo Indian problem, be it of population or edueation or 
labour or subsistence, which it is not in the pow'er of statesman- 
ship to solve. The solution of many is even now proceeding 
before our eyes. 

The India of the future will, under Providence, not be an India 
of diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of justifiable discon- 
tent ; but one of expanding industry, of awakened faculties, of 
increasing prosperity, and of more widely distributed comfort and 
wealth. I have faith in the conscience and purpose of my own 
country, and I believe in the almost illimitable capacities of this. 
But under no other conditions can this future be realised than the 
unchallenged supremacy of the Paramount Power, and under no 
other controlling authority is this capable of being maintained 
than tlmt of the British Crown, 

My Lord, the people of India have all along accepted 
with willing allegiance the condition so justly insisted upon 
by Your Lordship, namely, the unchallenged supremacy of 
the Paramount Power, and the faith expressed in the 
purpose and conscience of England is our main gi'ound of 
hope for the futux'e. Both sides stand to lose a great <iea! 
if their harmonious co-operation is ever disturbed, and 
working in a spirit of mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion, they may realise for this country an honoured 
position among the nations of the earth and for England 
the glory of having helped India to such a position. 


liation ( 
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[aljJ a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on 
Wednesday the 30th March Mis Excellency Lord 

Ciirzon presiding^ the Hon. Mr, 9, K. Gohhale spoke as 
follows on the Financial Statement for 1904^05^ 
hy the Hon. Sir Edtvard Late : — ] 

Your Excellency, I join heartily in the congratulations 
which have been offered to my Hon'ble friend the Finance 
Member on the very interesting Financial Statement which 
he has presented to the Council this year. I think the 
Hon'ble Member has been the luckiest Minister that has 
ever held charge of the Financial portfolio in this country. 
Large surpluses have been the order of the day during his 
time. They, indeed, began before he took charge of his 
office. For the year that is about to close is the sixth year 
in succession when a large surplus has been realised. In 
the opening pai*agraphs of the new Financial Statement, 
the surplus for the closing year is shown at <£2,711,200, 
i.e.^ a little over four croi’es of rupees. But, as Mr. Baker 
points out in his note, the true surplus is about 6*72 crores 
and of this sum special grants, aggregating 2*65 crores,. 
have been made to Provincial Governments. We thus 
have the extraordinary phenomenon of a year in which taxes 
bringing in a revenue of close upon two crores of rupees 
were remitted, showing, in spite of the remission, a surplus 
of about 6| crores. Never before, my Lord, were suet 
huge surpluses realized in the history of Indian finance, and 
the fact that they have shown themselves year after yeai 
for six yeai's in succession proves conclusively that the leve .j 
of taxation has been fixed much higher than the needs O' | 
public expenditure require or the circumstances of th*.'| 
country justify. The surplusesnE the last six years hav;| 
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•aggregated nearly. '29 crores of rupees. If we take tl:ie 
twenty years immediately preceding this perird of sis 
yearSj we find that ■ the tota,i of surpluses in tliose }*eais 
%?as only 1T| erores and the total of deficits 191 crores— 

: , .or a net deficit of .two crores. A total surplus of 29 crores 
in sis years as against a- net deficit of two crores in twenty 
years — this illusti^ates- with sufficient elearnc^ss tlie startling 
•change that has taken place in the position of the country’s 
finances. What has brought about this change ? There 
have been no suddenaccessions' to the wealth of the peopk^ 
nor has a policy of severe retrenchment been adopted, 
resulting in a reduction of public burclens. On tliB other 
hand, the earlier years of the periods were marked by two 
of the- severest famines that India has ever known, causing 
enoiuBous losses'- to tfie people in crops and cattle, and 
necessitating a laxge outlay on the part of the Govern- 
ment for famine relief ; ■ and during the later years 
there has been a notable increase in public expenditure. 
How then have these large and recurring surpluses been 
caused ? The explanation, my Lord, is not far to seek. 
For twelve years, from 1885 onwards, the country passed, 
financially speaking, through a period of exceptional 
;stoi"m and stx^ess, the falling rupee and the failing 
I -opium causing the Finance Minister the utmost anxiety 
I and giving him practically no rest, x^nd the level of 
; taxation had to be . continuously raised so as to iiiaiiitain, 

I even in the most adverse cimi instances, a budgetary 
t equilibrium he.tween the x’ev.en.iie and the ex pen flit tire of 
i the country. The lowest point reached by the i upre was 
|13cZ- The lowest level reached by opium- revenue was 
:^afoout five ciwes of rupees. Since then the rupee has 
irisen to 16c^. and has firmly established itself there, owing 
to the currency legislation of .Government, and a rise of 
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3(7. means a saving .of aboii: ero'res m tlie remittances 

necessary to cover the home etiaiges. There h.as also been 
-a remai-kable locovery in the opium -revenue, the figure for 
the closing year being actually, over 8| crores. The rise in 
the rupee a nil the recovery in the opT.nm-3%veniie' have thus 
brought about an improvement of about eight crores a year 
in the financial pDsiiio.n of ilie Government of India. .From 
this we must deduct about two crores, being the amoimt 
remitter! last year, under the salt-tax and the mcome-tax ; 
and if we assiiiiie that the normal increases in the ordinary 
sources of revenue go to cover the normal increases in 
expenditure, we get, on the present basis of taxation, an 
annual surplus of about six crores of rupees. It may, 
however, be urged that the improvement in the opium- 
revenue may not last and that it iis not prudent to lower the 
level of taxation on the strength of the present improve- 
ment, Even allowing this to be so, we still have a large 
permanent excess of revenue over expenditure, and this 
excess fully justifies a prayer on the part of the people for 
further remission of taxation. The relief granted last year 
evoked a general feeling of gratitude throughout the coun- 
try and nobody has forgotten it. Looking, however, to 
the prosperous condition of the national exchequer, we feel 
we are entitled to ask for a larger measure of relief. My' 
Lord, in the twelve years of storm and stress to wLich I 
have referred, it was perhaps necessary for the Finance 
IMini.ster to act on the safe, if somewhat over- cautious, plan 
of under-estimating the Kevenue and over-estimating the 
experiditure. But titough the difficulties of that position 
have passed away, the tradition, once established, still 
holds the field. And our budget estimates continue year 
after year to be so framed as to show the smallest possible 
surplus, when eveiyone, including, I believe, the Finance 
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Member liimself, fully expects tliat a large siirpbis will be 
realised at tbe, end of the year, ]My Lord, an ec|nilibriiim 
between the ordinary rereniie and the ordinary expenditure 
is of eoiii^se a-.neeessit}’' in a solvent nation's fiiianee. Under 
favourable conditions, even extraoi’dinary charges might he 
met out of revenue. And further, to assure the position, a. 
modei'ate surplus may be provided fo^^ But anything be- 
yond this is opposed to all the received canons of good iin- 
anee, Xothing, to mj mind, can be more indefensible than 
to raise from the people, year after year— as has been done 
for the' last six years — a larger revenue than us fairly need- 
ed for the requirements of the country. As ^lajor Baling 
(now Lord Cromer) put it in his Financial Statement for 
1882-83 

Ifc is, of course, desirable to estimate for a moderate surplus. 
But to keep on taxes in order to secure too large a surplus is 
unjustifiable. 

The HoiFble IMember hiniBelf expressed a similar 
view in his Financial statement of last year. In aniicunc' 
ing last 3 "ear*s remission of taxation, he said : — 

in view of the present satisfactory situation, it is the opinion 
of the Gorerrirnent of India that it is neither desirable nor good 
financial policy to continue levying taxation ac present rates, 
yielding such large recurring surpluses as have been realised dur- 
ing the last four years. It is true that our expenditure is necessa- 
rily increasing with the increasing development of the country^ 
and some of our present sources of revenue do not show’ much sign 
of elasticity. But for the present our receipts are in excess of 
our needs, and even, sfeovild it be necessary some years hence to 
seek the means of increasing revenue we hold that w*e are not 
■Justified in ■ continuing -taxation at its, pre^'ent , levoi, durlcg.-aa-. 
interval which we trust may he prolonged. 

"My Lord, in a country admittedly so poor as 
India, where, again, the people are jiist emerging 
from a series of caiamitons years, It h eF!*entia! that the 
weight of public burdens should bo kept as light as po>si- 
ble. The existence of a large surphib is a direct invitation 
to the Government to increase expendituro, and further it 
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coBstitiites a temptation to the authorities in England to 
try and shift a portion of their own burdens to the shoul- 
ders of the Indian Government. I cannot help wishing, 
therefore, that my Hon'ble friend had seen Ms way, in 
view of his large surplus, to recommending further relief 
to the taxpayers of this country. As the recurring sur- 
pluses have been made possible by the currency legislation 
of the Government, it is but fair that the class whose inter- 
ests have been most adversely affected by that legislation — 
the bulk of our agrieultural population — should receive 
the major portion of whatever relief is granted. My Lord,, 
the fall in general prices as a result of the artificial appre- 
ciation of the rupee has, I think, already begun, however 
its operation may be hidden from view by other causes. 
The Ilon'ble Member himself seems to recognise this, in- 
asmuch as he warns us to be prepared for a decline of 
prices during the next few years. When the full effects of 
the currency legislation unfold themselves and the final ad- 
justment of prices to the standard of the new rupee 
takes place, it will be found that a grievous addi- 
tion has been made to the burdens of the agricultural 
producer and that virtually his assessment has been en- 
hanced by nearly fifty per cent. The delay that has occur- 
red, owing to various circumstances, in such adjirstment 
taking place, has enabled some people — including even 
persons in high authoiifey — to nmke very astonishing claims 
for the nev.- rupee. Thus we find that the late Secretary 
of State for India, at the time of presenting the last 
Indian Budget to Parliament, expressed himself as 
follows 

While the exchange value of the rupee has exfern»nv risen, 
and has without diffioulty been maintained praetiealJy at the rate 
of prices have not been adversely affected. Jn t’aet, the 

prices of commodities of general consumption have risen rather 
than fallen. By reducing the number of rupees to foe remitted to 
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this eoiiii try to meet goM ofellgatioos, Burplos after siirplas Ims 
been Beeiired during,, febe past four year?. And the present 
remisfcioii of taxation is mainly doe to the success of our present 
-eurreoey policy, 

I do not wish to trouble the Council wdth any 
lengthy discussion on this' 'pointy but all I woiikl like 
to ask iSy ' if the Secretary of State for India really 
imagines that .such an i'in possible feat as tliat of rais- 
ing the exchange value of the rupee without involving 
an indirect increase in the 'taxation of the country can be 
performed, what is there to prevent the Government of 
India from raising the rupee still higher — say, to 1$, M. 
or Ls*. 9cl. or even 2s. ? The surpluses then would be even 
larger than now and as, according to Lord Geoige Hamil- 
toiCs argument, no harm is done to anybody in India by 
such artificial appreciation, there is no reason whatever 
why such a wonderfully easy and simple method of increas- 
ing the resources at the disposal of the Government should 
not be adopted. I think, however, that the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury showed a better appreciation of 
the rupee than the late Secretary of State for India, when, 
in a letter, dated 24th November 1879, they wrote : — 

It appears too that the Government of India, in m^iking the 
present proposal, lay themselves open to the same eritiekms as 
are made upon Governments which have depreciated their curren- 
cies. In general, the object of such Governments has been to 
diminish the amount they have to pay to their creditors. In the 
present ea-^e, the object of the Indian Government appears to be 
to increase the amount they have to receive from their taxpayers. 
If the present . level of exchange he due to the deprecwtlok of 
silver, the Government scheme, If it succeeds, mny relieve the 
Indian Government and others, who desire to i emit money to 
England, 'but this relief will be given at the txpcmse of the Indian 
taxpayer or with the effect of inci easing every debt or iixed 
payraeofe in India, ineiuding debts due by raiyats io mofsey- 
lenders. 

I submit, my Lord,, that there should really 
be no difference of , opinion on this point and that 
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the authors of the ■ ciirreBC}^, policy' .shorild. ' freely admit 
that, whatever its,, .counter balancing .adv^antages may 
be, that policy involves a most . heavy indirect addition 
to the burdens, especially of the' agricultural popui- 
ation, when its full effeets manifest themselves. Of 
course we all recognise that a,. reversal of the currency 
policy, adopted more than ten years ago, is not now within 
the pale of practical polities. But that only imposes upon 
the Government the responsibility to take every opportu- 
nity -that offers itself to grant such relief, as may be 
reasonably possible, to those to whom the State undoubted- 
ly oTves some reparation. 

My Lord, I think that three particular forms of relief 
may be specially suggested for the consideration of Gov- 
ernment on the present occasion. The first is the abolition 
of the excise duty on cotton goods ; the second is a further 
reduction of eight annas in the salt-tax ; and the third is a 
lowering of the land- revenue demand— -especially in the 
North-West Provinces, Bombay and Madras. Of these 
the subject of excise duty has been more than once 
discussed in this Council, and I do not wish to refer to it 
at any length to-day. I think there is now no doubt that, 
this duty is really paid by the consumers, wdhch means by 
the bulk of our poorer classes ; and thus, while it hampers 
the mill industry to a considerable extent, it also consti- 
tutes a serious and perfectly unnecessary addition to the- 
burdens of our poorer classes. The Hon’bie Member says 
that : 

It is impassible to believe that the average enhanced cost to 
the indivMaai eonsamer of eotbon doth on account of the excise 
exceeds Bl- annas per annum. 

But I submit that even 3| annas a year is a 
serious matter to those whose annual income — 
taking official calculatiors alone — does not exceed 
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Rs. 72 j as calculated by Sir Bavid Barbour and 
Lord Cromer, or': Rs. -30, as ealcnkted by Your Ex- 
cellency tliree years ago, aiiii whose normal state is one of 
abject poverty and, in the case of a considerable propor- 
tion, even of chrome destitution. I think, iny Lortl, that 
the arguments in favour of the abolition of this duty are 
unanswerable and that the moral eifect of its maintenance 
is even more disastrous than the financial or ecoiioiriic one, 
’The Hordble Member has, however, urged a strange plea 
in his Financial Statement to justify the continued levy 
of so objectionable a duty, and I confe.ss it has surprised 
me not a little. The Hon’ble Member says : — 

Moreover, it mast be remembered that a certain amount of 
revenue is a necessity to provide for the administration of the 
country and the cotton excise dues now return upwards of 20J 
lakhs, having increased from Rs. 11,62,947 in 1900-01, It is very 
easy to object to any and every class of taxation, but those who 
make objections should, I think, offer suggestions as to how 
revenue could be maintained if their objections were to be 
admitted. 

My Lord, if my Hon’ble friend really believes 
that the excise duty is maintained because it brings 
in a revenue which the Government cannot afford to 
give up, he is probably the only man in India or in Eng- 
land who thinks so. Moreover, can the Hon’ble Member 
be serious when he advances such an argument with a 
surplus of nearly 6| crores in hand, reduced to four 
•crores by special grants made to Provincial Governments? 
Why, my Lord, instead of the Government being unable 
to sacrifice 20 lakhs a year, there seems to be such a 
plethora of money in the country’s exchequei' that the 
Government do not know what to do with it ! I eoiiM 
have understood Sir Auckland Colvin or Sir David Barbour 
or Sir ’Jamas Westland using the language that my 
.Hoffblefidendhas used.' But he, the fortunate realiser of 





surplus after surplus— siicli as were nevei’ before dreamt 
of in the history of Indian finance — surely he must not 
speak as though he knew not which way to turn to make 
the two ends meet ! 

My second suggestion for granting further relief to 
the poorer classes of the country is that another eight 
annas should be taken off the salt duty. This duty was 
reduced by eight annas last year, and the measure of 
relief was received with deep gratitude throughout the 
country. The reduction might, however, be carried still 
further without any irmoBvenience. The salt-duty question 
in India is essentially a poor man’s question : for it is the 
poorer many — and not the richer few — who eat more salt 
when it is cheap and less when it is .dear. The soundest 
and best policy in the matter — even financially — would, 
therefore, seem to be to raise an expanding revenue on an 
expanding consumption under a diminishing scale of duties. 
Again, every reduction efieeted in this duty gives the 
Government a valuable financial reserve, which may be used 
without dilficulty in times of sudden emergency. A 
further reduction of the salt duty is, therefore, from every 
point of view^ a most desirable form of relief. In this 
connection, there is one matter which I would respectfully 
urge upon the attention of Government. The manufacture 
of salt in India is strictly under Government control, and 
practically a Government monopoly. And the monopoly is 
enforced under restrictions and in a manner which have 
the effect of transferring about a third of the industry to 
the foreign manufacturer, Numerous small salt-works 
which formerly existed on the coast have been suppressed 
and the manufacture has been concentrated at a few places 
with a view to bringing it under effective control. The 
result is restricted production. We have an extensive 
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sea-boiird and ' sn 1 fc- mines, tooj lujd c‘an iDtiLuiVictiire 
every poiiiiii of-saifc we need. And yet under thn cexi^Iing 
fiscal system, about a tMrd of- our ftU|jpl}' cuiiic.** froiu 
foreign countries.. The following tigiuvs. friken from 
the Mateiial and Aloral Progress ilepurt far ItHiluCJ, are 
instructive : — 


Imports of s.alfc'frora 

; 1S9I-91 ; im4)2. 


Tons, 

Tons,, 

The Uaited ICiogdom' ■ 

Germany 

Red Bea and Persian Gulf Ports '...I 

Other places ...j 

222,35'K) 
lOd.ioo , 
' IfiJOlt j 
2/4 H) 

2.V;V20i) 

1 4- It A iJi) -, 

Total ... 

j '37L000 

„ 516.209 


. 'The imports have thus inereased; 38, per cent, in ten 
years'! I submit that in respect of such' a p',rime necessary 
of life as- salt — especially when we have plenty of it within 
the four corners of this country — w^e ought not to be forced 
to depend on foreign supplies to a steadily-increasing 
extent ! 

The third measure of relief which I would i^espect- 
fully urge upon the attention of Government is a lower- 
ing of the land-revenue demand, especially in the North- 
West Provinces, Bombay, and Madras. The moht notice- 
able feature of this branch of revenue is its large and ahr.ost 
continuous increase. In 1890-91 it stood at 24*04 erores. 
Its rise since then may be seen from the following 
figures: — ' 
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1893-9 i 
1895-96 
189B-99 
1901-02 
190:101 

lOlH-Oa (Oadj:ef-) 

An increase of over 22 per cent, in fourteen 3 ’'ear£ 
On the other liand. the figiu*es of cropped acreage are : — 

1890-91 ... 194*41 millioBS' of acres, 

1893-94 ... ... 197*38 „ 

1895-96 ... ... 18S-92 „ 

1898-99 ... ... 196*48 

1900-01 ... 198'31 

Or an increase of just 2 per cent, in eleven j-ears t 
Coming to the three Provinces that I have specially 
mentioned, we have the following interesting figures : — 
Xorth- Ifesiern Fromnces. 

Year. Ordinary land-revenue, Cropped area, 

1886-87... 580*7 iakbs, 33*92 million acres. 

1902-03... 63G „ 34*61 

Or an increase of nearly 10 per cent, in revenue on a 
practically stationaiy cropped acreage. 

Madras* 

Year. Land-revenue. Cropped area. 

18^6-87 ... 460*5 lakhxS. 23*01 million acres. 

1902-03 ... 582*5 „ 24*50 

Or an increase of nearly 25 per cent, in revenue ’with 
an increase of only per cent, in the cropped acreage. 
Bormay* 

Year. Land-revenue. Cropped area, 

1886-87 ... 270 lakhs. 24*2 millions. 


erores. 


Cropped area. 

23*01 million acres. 
24*50 
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3Iy Lorclj agrieiiltiire- is ,tlie oiily surviving ecnnori'iic 
'Stand- by of.tlie mass- of -the'^^eople, and yet no industry in 
tlie country is in deeper distress^ The soil, under a 
•system of generally iinmanured cultivation, is uiulergoing 
■steady exhaustion. The yield of crop per aero is falling' — 
being now little more than 9 or 10 l>oshels as agaiii>t 20 
to Bo bushels in western countries with far less favourable 
■agricultural eomfitions. And the raiyat in most parts is 
a poor, struggling cultivator, with his ithsourees all but 
exhausted, and himself more or less involved in debt. In 
these circumstances, the increases of land-revenue — ^espe- 
■dally in the Provinces referred to above — are large, and 
weigh with undue pressure on the land. And I sub- 
mit that the question of granting relief to the hard-pressed 
cultivators by the lowering of the assessment is one which, 
in the present prosperous condition of the country's ex- 
■ehequer, deserves favourable consideration at the hands of 
•Government. While on this subject 1 beg to acknowledge 
with pleasure and gratitude the liberal action of the 
Bombay Government in gi'anting considerable reductions 
I of assessment in the Guzerat districts. These reductions 
amount to 5' 30 lakhs on an aggregate assessment of B5 
lakhs — ^or over 6 per cent. Strangely enough, however, 
the Government have declined to concede any such relief 
to the Dekkhan raiyats, and yet the case of the Dekkhan 
i is the most urgent. The Dekkhan is an arid upland with 
j , ,a poor soil and a precarious rainfall, and yet pays an 
^aggregate assessment of 120 lakhs on a cropped acreage of 
^ 11 millions of acres. The MacDonneli Commission have 

i; .expressed the opinion that it is not only a full assessment, 
but weighs hai'der on the Dekkhan peasantry than else- 
^ where on account of scanty crop-yield, and is one of the 
1; , pauses of agricultural indebtedness. Besides, during the 
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<jaIaiiiitQUS decade eliding witH 1901, tbis tract .siifeed as 
no otiier,.dicl tiiroiighoiit the country. The .population 
.declined from 62*1 lakhs to 59*4 lakhs; the cropped area 
-fell off, and the. crop-losses -amounted to over ■ 50 . crores of 
rupees; The cattle loss .was over 42 per cent, and there 
.-was an alarming increase of agricultural; debts,. Altogether 
4here was in the<=ie districts a degree of agricultural deterior- 
;atioii"aiic! economic exhaustion such '.as, had .not been wit- 
nessed in any part of the country during the last century. 
And yet so far the only reducfcions which the Bombay 
.Government have announced amount to a trifle over 
Es. 3,000! 

My Lord, in explaining an increase of half a million 
-sterling under excise-revenue in the revised estimates for 
the closing year, the Hoihbie Member says : — ‘ Increase of 
revenue is undoubtedly in great measure due to improved 
-administration and greater attention to improvement in 
the condition of the people,’ which is the Horr ble Member’s 
paraphrase of the expression ‘ increased eonsiimption.’ And 
•he pi'oceeds to observe : — 

Satisfaefcory as fehis is from one point of view— a growth of 
revenue, we could not regard with satisfaction any increase which 
might possibly be attributed to increased consumption of alcohol 
in excess of the legitimate requirements of those classes among the 
population to whom, from long habit and custom, aieoiioi in 
moderation is a virtual necessity. There is no desire on the part 
•of the Government of India to increase revenue by encouraging 
indulgence in alcohol. It is a matter in which we feel our full 
responsibility, which undoubtedly requires constant, careful 
watching, and to which at the present moment we are devoting 
special attention in the interests of temperance and morality. 

This declaration of the Hon’ble Member will be 
welcomed with sincere satisfaction tljroughout the 
country. The revenue under Excise shows an alarming 
growth during the last twenty years, having risen 
■from 3'63 crox*es in 1882-83 to 6*64 crores in 1902-03, 
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till increase of pet cent.j or taking tlie year 1903-04 
to 7' 4 eroreSj i.e,^ an increase of over 100 per cent, in 
20 years. The increase in. population rlnrin^^ tlie period 
krs been only 1 0 per cent. Part of the irserense in the- 
revenue has no doubt been due to enlinneenients of 
ex else -dll ties and to 'stricter preventive ni ensures. But n 
large part has been.. owing, as admitted the Finance 
hlember himself, to increased consumption. The impoil 
of liquors too has increased during the time by over per 
cent., having risen 'from 4T.2 Biillion gallons to froT 
liiilHons. All things e.onsiclered, there is the clearest evi- 
dence to show that the eiu'se of drink is on the increase, 
especially among the lower .classes and the wild aboriginal 
tribes, spreading ruin and misery aiiiong th.ein. As 
appears from the Material and Moral Progress Pteport for 
1901-02, in Bengal the consumption of ecmntij spirits in 
distillery areas shows an expansion of 55 per cent.,, 
having advanced from 3’9 lakhs of gallons to over 6T 
lakhs during the decade 1891-92 to 1901-02. So, too, in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oiiclh, the reported 
consumption of country spirits was 24 per cent, higher. Xo 
accurate statistics are :forthcomi.ng, on tliis point, but the 
fact of an expanding consumption is undoubted, and it 
behoves the authorities anxiously to consider whether 
Biore effective measures could not be devised than at 
pi’esent with a view to cheeking the spread of consump- 
tion of these intoxicants among the poo3‘er classes. It is 
true that some reduction has been effected in the nuiiiber 
of shops, but in this matter as iniicli depends upon the 
sites of these shops aS' on their number — perhaps more. 
Were shops to be set down opposite seliools, colleges, 
places of worship, hospitals, etc., as the Honi'de Mr. 
Woodrofte said the other day ■ in the Bengal Legislative 
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Council they were in Calcutta itself, it would be of little 
avail to reduce merely their total number. Local option 
is the only remedy for an evil such as this. In the 
Material and Moral Progress Heport to which I have 
already referred, %ve are told that definite orders have 
been passed in accordance with the principle formulated 
by the Government of India in 1890 to the eifect that 
before any new site is fixed for the establishment of a 
shop, reference shall be made to local opinion and that any 
reasonable objection shall be entertained. The instruction 
here described as authoritatively laid down is as it should 
be ; but it is open to question how far it is acted on in 
practice. Instances can be cited of shops, in reference to 
the location of which no deference wdiatever has been 
shown to local opinion or sentiment, Further, the 
existing aiTangements of the excise administration leave 
much to be desired. The ‘ minimum guarantee ^ in 
Bombay, the general auctioning of licenses to keep stills in 
out-still areas and even the central distillery s 3 'Stem, with 
its varying arrangements for the manufacture of spirits — 
these are some of the features of the existing administra- 
tion which require close and careful investigation. The 
whole subject calls for a fresh examination and it behoves 
Government to institute a searching inciuiry. Education 
would be an effective remedy, but its operation is bound 
to be slow. I think legislative effect should be given to 
the direction as to local option. 

My Lord, amcmg the important topics of a general 
character, on wLich this year’s Financial Statement offer 
some interesting observations, is the subject of India’s 
balance of trade. The Hon’ble Member states at the 
outset that he has been much surprised to learn that 
^ there are considerable misapprehensions abroad on the 
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quei-tion of the- . balance, of trade.* Aiidj after examining 
certain figures..;' for the" ..three years froai 1900-01 
1002-OS, the Hoirble .M.ember records his conclusion that 
the figures * .etitirely .'dispose of the en-oneous assumption 
that India is paying .for .more than she receives under the 
three heads of Imp.orted goods, imported investment 
securities, and payment abroad of' budgeted Government 
sterling cdiaigesf His argument is brieily this ; during 
Eie three years under ..consideration, the excess value of 
exports over imports was. '£47*58 millions sterling. From 
this total must be deducted £1*45 millions being the value of 
rupee paper transferred to India during the period ; while 
we must add to it a sum of £2T4 millions, representing 
the value of stores, arms, munitions and animals, supplied 
to the Home Government in connection with their reqtiire” 
ments ill . South Africa and China. This gives us a net 
excess of exports in three years of £48*27 millions. I7ow, 
says the Hon’bie Member, this is practically the amount of 
the Secretary of State*s drawings during the three years. 
And thus the excess of the country *s exports over its 
imports is no more than the amount of the Home charges, 
which means that the Home charges really represent all 
that India pays annually over and above what she has to 
pay in return for her imports. My Lord, I confess I was 
startled to read this paragraph, and I asked myself : ^ If the 
Hon’ble Member is right, what becomes of the profits 
which English merchants annually earn in India ; wliat 
becomes of the freight the English Companies earn ; what 
becomes of the ■ 'savings of English lawyers, English doc- 
tors, English civil and military servants of the Cmwn ? 
Boes nothing really go out of India, for all these f * And 
then I examined the Honhle Meinber*s figures somewhat 
closely, when I found that he had left out of account two 
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■inostj'' iniportaiit .'/'itie'Qis. .The' excess. o.f .. ■ ex.ports.' 'yover 
...imports that he gives is the excess of. all oar exports. ..over 
all our .iaiports, iaeludiog merchandise and. treasure and 
■store.s, both' Government and .private. The imports thus, 
include .(1) the capital raised annually in. .Eogland and 
spent on Indian railways and irrigation .works, .for which 
there is no corresponding export, and (2) the Government 
stores for which provision is made in the Secretary .of 
State's disbursements for current purposes ; these stores 
. are worth about 1| to 2 crores a year, and they represent 
a value received by India for a corresponding portion of 
the Home charges, and they are thus different from the 
rest of the Home charges. Our real imports, therefore, 
i.c., those which we receive in exchange for our exports, 
are less than our liominal or total imports by the amount 
of the capital which is raised by the State and by 
Companies in England every year and spent on Indian 
railways and irrigation works. And, secondly, the net loss 
to the country under Home charges is represented, not by 
the whole of the Secretary of State’s drawings, but by a 
sum ^vhich is equal to those drawings minus the value of 
the stores for which provision is made in his current dis- 
bursements. The amount raised in England during the 
three years under consideration and spent on public work 
ia India was, I believe, about 16 millions sterling. This 
figure must, therefore, be deducted from our total imports 
to get at the imports which we received in exchange for 
our exports. "\Ye thus have during the three years an 
excess of 64 millions and not 48 millions of our exports 
over our real imports. As against this we have to set, not i! j 
the wdiole of the Secretax'y of State’s budgeted drawings, ! 
which have been stated to be 49 millions sterling, 
but these drawings minus the value of the stores 1 1 
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ineliidecl in , wbkb . was over tliree millions. 

We thus see ■ tlmt' wMie ' the Seeretax*y of Statens 
drawings for Ms .own 'purposes would have been 
satisfiecl 'by. an :eseess- of about 4b milHoos sterling of 
•our exports over imports^ the aetxial excess was about 64 
millions sterling or about 18 millions more in three 
years, I think, therefore, that we may 'well assume that 
this sum of 18 millions represents the amount which India 
paid more than she received. during the tliree under 

the three heads of '* imported , goods, imported investment 
securities, and payment abroad of budgeted Govexmment 
sterling charges/ Moreover,, this figure does not take into 
account the capita! impo.rt'ed into India by private indivi- 
duals or Companies for minor industrial undertakings. 

My Lord, a most striking feature of this year’s bud- 
get is the great increase that, has taken place in the mili- 
tary expenditure of the country. The Finance Member 
himself is almost outspoken in the expression of his regret 
on the subject. The Budget Estimate for 1904-05 exceeds 
all previous record-— the charge budgeted for coming to no 
less than 28*6 crores. The following figures show how 
steady and continuous has been the rise in our military 
expenditure during the last twenty years 


Year. 

Military expenditure 
of rupees. 

1884-85 

16*96 

1887-88 ... ■ : 

' : ... 20 41 

I890~9l 

20*69 

1894-95 , 

2409 

1902-03 

'.25*91 ^ 

1903-04 (Kevised) 

'... ' ■■ ■ 26*78' 

1004-05 (Budget;) 

■■■ 28*66' •" 


or an increase of nearly 70 per cent*, in twe!,ity years as 
■against an increase of about 44 per cent.— from 51 erores 
to 73 crores — in the receipts under the pihicipai heads of 
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■revenue. The Hbn’ble Sir Edmond Elies.: -gives in liis state- 
ment whnt he will forgive me for calling a curious table^ 
oom* il“d to show thatj whatever may be the actual figure 
•of iiiiiihu*y expenditure, it is not only not rising relatively 
to the total revenue of the country, but that as a matter 
■of fact there is a notable decline in the percentage of reve- 
nue spent on the army. The Hon’ble Member takes two 
periods of four years each, one from 1896-97 to 1899-1900 
rand the other from 1900-01 to 1903-04* and he seeks to- 
pi'ove that, while during the former period the net mili- 
tary expenditure of the country was 24*7 per cent, of the 
total revenue, during the latter period it has been only 21 
per cent. The Hon'ble Member’s method of instituting 
•comparisons is, however, open to most serious objection. 
His first period is a period of famines and frontier 
wars, so that while the revenue during that time 
is not at its normal level, the military expenditure 
is at an abnormally high level, and thus he gets a 
higher percentage for purposes of his comparison. 
The second period, on the other hand, is a period during 
which the revenue is above the normal owing to specially 
good seasons, and the military expenditure is below the 
normal owing to a part of the troops being engaged in 
South Africa and China. Now this is bad enough, but 
worse than this is the fact that while he takes on the one 
hand only net military expenditure, he takes on the other 
the gross revenue of the country. Now, as we all know, 
tlie figures of gros.s revenue are altogether useless for 
purposes <*f a fair comparivson ; for they include large 
receipts under commercinl services — i,e., railways, irriga- 
tioii work-, post and telegraph — which are balanced by 
corresponding entries on the expenditure side and which ^ 
therefoi*e, only go to swell the total figures of gross 
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revenue wifcliout-. maMog aaj' real atiditioa to tlie re5oiirce& 
available for administrative piirposes. l^Ioreoverj railway 
receipts have been of late years giung up by leaps anr! 
boil mis. Of course; the,, entries under rail ways on the- 
other side have also- been correspoiidingh’ iiiereiising% !)ut 
if , you take into consideration only the figures of gross 
revenue ‘ you get an altogether erroneous idea of the- 
growth of the real revenue of the country. For purposes- 
of a useful comparison, therefore, the only proper meyiod 
is to take the figures either of net revenue or of tlie total 
receipts under what -are known as the principal heads of 
revenue. Taking the latter set of figures, which are more 
favourable to the Hon'ble Member's point of view than tine 
former, ^ve find that the net military expenditure is about 
36 per cent, of the revenue under the principal hea-ls, and 
that this percentage has practically continued steady at 
that figure except during the years when the Indian exdie- 
quer secured some relief b}" lending a portion of the 
Indian troops for service in South Africa and China. 
The question of these percentages however is, comp>arati vely 
speaking, of less importance than the question whether 
there is ever to be a limit to the growth of these military 
burdens. My Lord, the question of military expenditure 
is really one of policy, and in the shaping of that policy 
the people of this country have no voice. But- may w’e 
not ask, as I asked in my budget speech of last year, that 
Government should adopt a policy of a little more trust 
in this matter ! For, while things continue as they aia^— 
with our Army maintained on a war-footing in of 

peace, with no national militia of any kind and the eople 
of the counti’y altogether shut cait from the privlK^gr of 
citizen soldiership — there Is no prospc/ct tlmt the Itcjvvj 
sacrifices demanded at present of the crmnirv w'il! ever' 
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grow less lieavj. My 'Lord, His- Excellency; tiie Com- 
mand er4ii-Chief addressed the other day 'a ' powerful- 
appeal to Englishmen in India to come forvYard and enrol 
themselves as volunteers from a sense of public duty. 
May not the Government consider the desirability of 
permitting — ^aye, inviting — ^carefully selected classes from 
among the children of the soil to share in the responsibili- 
ties of national defence ? Both sentimental and financial 
considerations deniaiid the adoption of a policy of this- 
kind ; and unless this is done, the growing military 
expenditure of the country will in course of time absorb 
all available resources and cast its blighting shadow over 
the w’hole field of Indian administration. 

My Lord, -these ' w- ere some of the observations that- 
suggested themselves to me when,. I read the Financial 
Statement which my Hon'ble friend has presented to the 
Council this year. I have said nothing to-day about some 
of the more important branches of civil expenditure,, 
because seem to be on the eve of great changes which 
will affect and practically reconstruct the entire basis of the 
civil expenditure of the country. An administration, in 
many respects the most strenuous, as it undoubtedly has 
been the most eventful, of any that the country has 
known for many years past has formulated these changes 
after a prolonged inquiry, and the country is waiting to 
see how they work in practice when they are introduced. 
The advance that has been made this year in the matter 
of Provincial finance, the undertaking of a comprehensive 
programme of irrigation works- that is expected as a result 
of the Irrigation Commission’s labours, an improved 
Police Service, increased expenditure on education in all 
its brandies, the institution of State scholarships for 
industrial education abroad, the establishment of an 
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Agriciiitoral College at Piisa^ the encouragement of Co- 
operative Credit Societies— these and other measures will; 

re a large outlay of public money, if tiicy are not to' 
disappoint the expectations that have been formed of them 
ill the public mind. It 'will be some time before we are in 
position to watch the actual operation of these measuies 
and to see how far the increased expenditure necessitated 
by them has been Justilied. Meanwhile my own frame of 
mind in regard to them is, I confess, one of great hope* 
feel that, if they are carried out 111 the spirit in which; 
they ought to be carried out, they will prove a source of no 
benefit to the country. If this hope is realised, the 
increase in public expenditure, wdiich these measures must 
involve, will not only not be grudged, but will be regarded 
with feelings of sincere satisfaction and gratitude all over 
the country. . 
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[.l^ a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, hell 
on Welnes-laji the H'th March 190~i, His Eiceellencij Lori 
Carson ■presidiny, the Uoiihle Mr, G. A. Gokhale made the 
foHoicmy speech on the Fineavcial Statement far IDOo-OG 
prresented hy the Hon, Mr, A. A . Laker , 

My Lord, it its with sincere pleasure that I offer my 
warm congratulations to the Hon’ble Mr. Baker on the 
Eiiiancial Statement, which he has laid before the Council. 
The Statement is remarkable alike for its grasp of 
principle and its mastery of detail, and for lucidity of 
exposition it will take rank with the best statements that 
have ever been pre-sented to this Council. Indian finance 
is at present passing through a new phase, and Judging 
from the statement before us, we may well anticipate the 
Hon’ble Member’s tenure of office as Finance Minister will 
be an 6%’entfal one. Aly Lord, there is but one feeling 
throughout the country—and it is a feeling of deep and 
unalloyed satisfaction— as to the manner in which the 
Government of India have decided to apply about 3| 
crores of the excess of their revenue over expenditure to 
measures of remission of taxation, administrative improve- 
ment, and the general well-being of the people. I heartily 
welcome the further reduction of the salt duty by eight 
annas a maund. The duty now stands, as the Hon’ble 
Member rightly claims, at a lowex- rate than it has ever 
done during the last quarter of a century. In urging this 
measure of relief last year, I had ventured to observe;— 
I'he salt duty was reduced by eight aJmes last year, and the 
measure of relief was received with deep gratitude throughout the 
runtry. The reduction might, however, be carried stiU further 
without any inconvenience. The salt-duty question in India is 
essentially a poor man’s question ; for it is the poorer many and 
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not tli€? riehet few— -who eat more sail when it is cheap, and leas 
when it ns dear. The sonndeufc pallcj in the matter-even Ikian- 
ciallv — would, therefore, i*eem to he to raiise an expanding revenue 
on an expanding eonsaraption under a dimiiHHhiog scale of duties. 

The only reply, wliieii was then voiiehsufeil to niy nppeal 
by our late Finance Sir Klwurd .Law^ was the 

remark that I was *one of the inuhituclo who stand at the 
door of the Treasmy' and always cry ** givcj gi\'e ! " ' I 
rejoieej thereforej to find that in le^s than a year the 
Govern menfc have seen their way to effect this reiliiction, 
and I am confident that a rapid ineiease in consiiriipt-ion 
will follow, wiping out, before long, the loss that has been 
cait>'efl to the Ex:ehee|uex* .and demonstrating at the same 
time the wisdom of the course adopted by Ouvernment. Two 
years ago, when the duty was lowered from Es. 2-8 to Ks. 2 
a maund, fears were expressed in certain quarters that 
the benefit of the reduction might not, after all, reach the 
poorer classes, being intercepted on the way by small tra- 
ders. IMany of us thought at the time that the fears were 
quite groundless, and I am glad to see that they have been’ 
most effectively disposed of by the remarkable increase in 
consumption that has since taken place. That tliere is still 
a very large margin for increased consumption is evidenced 
by the fact that in Burma, where the duty is only one 
rupee a maund, the average consumpti'on of salt is I Tibs, 
per head, as against about lOIbs. in India prc^per, where 
the duty has been Es. 2 a maund for the last two years 
and Bs. 2-8 before that. Even with the present i*ed action, 
the impost amounts to about 1,600 per cent, of the cost 
price, as it takes only about an anna and a half to manu- 
facture a maund of salt, and it is clear that this is a very 
‘heavy tax on a prime necessary of life, which, as Professor 
'Fawcett once said, should really be * as free as the air we 
’breathe and the water we drinkd And I earnestly trust 
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that the Government ^Yill take another opportunity to 
•carry this relief still f iirtherj especially as a low salt duty 
iiieans a valuable thiaDcial reserve at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, and there is now no doubt that the relief accorded 
directly benefits the poorest classes of the community. 
The abolition of famine cesses will be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by the provinces concerned, and 'it redresses one of the 
anomalies of the Famine Insurance Grant. The raising of 
the weight which the Post Office caiwies for half an anna 
from one- half to three- fourths of a tola will be widely appre- 
ciated, and the definite declaration of policy, with which 
this concession is accompanied, that it is not the desire 
of Government to treat the Post Office as a source of 
revenue, practically ensures that all excess of receipts over 
expenditure will in future be devoted to the^ further im- 
provement or cheapening of postal facilities. Flow that 
the letter- weight carried for half an anna is exactly half of 
what is carried for one anna, I hope a half- anna stamp 
will be made the unit for \veights exceeding 1| tolas instead 
of the one-anna stamp. The allotment of a sum of 50 
lakhs to Police reform to improve and strengthen the 
lower grades of tlie service is a welcome measure of far- 
reaching importance and is unaffected by whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there might exist about the recruitment 
of the higher grades. The addition of a rupee to a consta- 
ble’s salary may not make in individual cases any difference 
as regards his honesty pr efficiency, but taken in the mass, 
the increment is bound to be refiected in an improved 
standard of work, and in any case the measure is a long- 
deferred beginning of an absolutely necessary reform* 
The grant of 35 lakhs to Provincial Governments 
for additional expenditure on Primary Education is 
also an import^-nt step in the right direction, the 
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^ resoui'ces of these bodies are utterly unequal to the proper 
discharge of the various duties laid on them. The last 
Xationai Congress, which met in Bombay, had urged such 
assistance to i^Iunicipal and Local Boards, and I rejoice to 
iind that Government have responded, at least partially,, 
to the appeal. >Successive visitations of famine and plague 
have in many places so far crippled the finances of these 
Boards that they have had the greatest difficulty in 
averting a complete breakdown, and it was a serious 
reproach to existing arrangements that, while there was 
such a plethora of money in the Government of India's 
Treasury, and even Provincial Governments were not able- 
to exhaust all tiie grants made to them, these Local 
Bodies, whose work concerns the health and comfort of 
the public far more intimately than that of either the 
Supreme or tiie Provincial Governments, should continue- 
year after year in a state almost verging on bankruptcy 
and should be unable to discharge satisfactorily ^even their 
most elementary duties ! Glovernment have i^ew come for- 
ward to assist in a lii>eral spirit the District and Local 
Boards and the assistance will evoke t^ sincere grati- 
tude of these Boards. Municipal Bodies have for the 
present been left out in the cold, but the principle of 
admitting Local Bodies to a share in the financial pros- 
perity of Government having once been accepted, I 
venture to think that assistance, similar to what has now 
been offered to District and Local Boards, cannot 
reasonably be withheld from Municipalities, whose difficul- 
ties are not less serious and -whose, duties are even moi'e 
onerous than those of the Boards. 

My Lord, the revised estimates for the current year 
shew a surplus of 5| crores.' This surplus has been 
obtained after making a special grant of one crore to the- 
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Governments of Bombay and the Fimjab, So tLe real , 
surplus for, 1904-05 'm-iist ..be set down at ts ] eroies. This 
Is the seventb suceessive year, in wliich surli n large 
surplus has been ...realised' by the Govern in eiit c»f India, 
and tlioiigh ,ad.va.ntage has been taken oF it to ixoidt 
taxation to the extent of ‘about two rrores of ru|H'H?.s ainl 
to apply about 1| crores to most exeellcifit the 

whole financial po.sition is still so extraordinary that it 
calls for a brief review. ' T.he surpluses leali&od by t.lie 
CTOvernment of India during the last seven years airiount 
in all to about 32| crores of rupees, and they don’t iiielude 
the special grants made to the various Pro'diieial Chjverii* 
ments and xldministrations from time to time. In 
addition to this, a sum of about erores has been 
earned by the Government of India during the last five 
years, as profit on the coinage of rupees, owing to the 
dii^tence between the bullion value of silver and the token 
value^oKiihe rupee, and it has been set apart to form a 
Gold Resei^«@ Fund, This gives us a clear excess of 42 
crores of reveVpue over expenditure during tlje Inst seven 
years. iMoreov’k^, during this period, ex ti-a ordinary char- 
ges, amounting t>Q about 16 crores, for famine relief and 
for military purposes, have been met out of revenue. 
Further, about 2 ^rores have been spent out of revenue on 
Hallways and Iipgation Works undei* Famine Insurance, 
under which hej4d also a sum of Bf crores has been devot- 
ed to the reduction or avoidance of debt. Even if we 
leave out of account the extraordinary charges met out of 
leveniie and .The sum spent on Baihvays and Inigation 
under Famifie Insiiranee, as money already spent, we stili 
, have a total of about 49 crores of rupees to reprcsiuit the 
^excess amount taken by Governn'ient from the people in 
seven years' over and above the rcciiiireiiients of the 
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■aclaiinistration. ' Twelve and a half ' ciwes out of this has 
been set aside, as has been already mentioned, . to form a 
Gold Reserve Eimd, and the remaining, about 36| crores, 
has been devoted to the repayment or avoidance of debt, 
as may/ be seen from the fact that during this period 
Government have discharged J5;,000,000 net of ' temporary '' 
debt, and have spent 48| millions on Railways and 
Irrigation Works, though they have borrowed only 21 1 
millions, the difference being found from Cash Balances, of 
which the surpluses form a part. Moreover, as an inemtable 
result of >sucli plethora of money at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, public expenditure has increased in all directions — 
and notably under Army Services — on an unprecedented 
scale. The following figures for the last four years show 
at a glance how rapid has been the growth of public 
burdens and what is the position that has now been reach- 
ed. In these figures, I have taken the revenue under 
Post, Telegraphs, Railways and Irrigation net. This, I 
submit, is the only way of presenting a correct idea of our 
revenue and expenditure, as the receipts under these heads 
are for services rendered and are balanced on the other side 
by corresponding expenses which virtually absorb the 
receipts. Unless, therefore, we take these figures net, we 
get an altogether erroneous idea of our real revenue and 
•expenditure. I have also taken the I'evenue under Mint 
net because, for the present, at all events, the profit earned 
has to go to the Gold Reserve Fund and is therefore not 
available for general purposes, 

Bevenif^e and Expenditure for four years 1901-02-—1 904-05, 

(In millions sterling,) 



1901-02. 

:902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05 





(Bevised), 

Revenue 

51*91 

52-27 

55*27 

57-5.0 

Expenditure ... 

46-96 

49-21 

52*28 

54-11 

Surplus 

4'95 

a-06 

2*99 

3-48 
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Coming to particular., 'heads of expenditure, we Entl 
that the charge . under Interest has actually gone down 
owing to a. reduction of the ordinary debt. xVnd the ex- 
penditnre under Miscellaneous Civil Charges, as also under 
Failline Ilelief'.and Insurance, has renmineii virtually 
stationary. Ender the remaining heads,,, there has been a 
large and steady increase, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing figures 

"■ (In millions alerliiig.) 

1901-02, i902-OS.' 1903-01. 1904-05, Increase. 

(Eevisfid.) ■ 


fi‘35 ■ 

T'16 

7‘17 

nearly 1 nuUion. 

1P69 

IkOS 

12-35 

1-2 „ 

4-15 

4-60 

4*82 

1-15 „ 

. 18-44- 

18*93 

21*45 

4-72 „ 


for the corn- 


Colieetion charges 
under Principal 

Heads of 

ReTcnue ... 6’19,- 
Salaries and ex- 
penses of Ciril _ _ 

Departments ... Eui-l 

Civil Works ... 3 oi 

Army Services, in- 
elodiflg Military 
Works & Special ^ 

Defence Works. 10‘id 

I have taken 1901-02 as starting year 
parison, beeau.se 1900-01 was a famine year, and before 
that (iovernment could not have felt sure of a large 
annual surplus. It vriU be seen that our expenditure lias 
grown in four years by more tban 7 millions sterling oi’ 
about 10| crores. and of this the Army Services have 
absorbed quite two-thirds, i.e., 4| millions or over 7 crores. 
Again, while the revenue under the principal heads has 
risen during this period from ;£ 46-60 million.s to J 50-38 
millions or slightly over 8 per cent., the charges of collect- 
ing it have grown from i£6-19 millions to i*7-17 millions 
or by about 16 percent. 

‘ Thus after allowing the expenditure to increase in 
all directions on an unprecedented scale, after making 
large special grants to Pro-rincial Governments from time 
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to time, after spendiBg nearly 16 crores out of current j 
revenues for non-recurring charges, and after laying by 
about 12r| crores for purposes of the Gold Beserve Ennd, ;? 

the Government have still been able to devote a sum of ' 

about 36i crores in seven years, or a little over 5 crores a 
year on an average, to the reduction or avoidance of debt! 

I submit, my Lord, that such a system of finance is | 
unsound in theory and indefensible in practice, for it 
involves grievous injustice to the present generation. I 
can understand the Government always insisting on a 
moderate working surplus in framing their Budget Esti- i 
mates and providing for the year's recurring charges out 
of the year’s revenues. This was what they have uni- 
formly done — even during the worst days of the exchange 
difficulty. But having dope that, I venture to think they 
have no right to maintain taxation at a higher level than 
is necessary or to devote the resulting surpluses to the 
reduction of debt, as they have been doing. In all 
countries, it is an accepted canon of finance that the 
I weight of public burdens should be kept as light as 

1 possible, and that the scheme of taxation should be so 

fixed and adjusted as to meet, but no more than meet, 
public requirements under normal conditions. If this is 
so in rich European countries, it should be much more so 
in India, where the revenue is raised from a poor, helpless 
population, and the larger part is contributed by a broken 
and exhausted peasantry, and where, owing to the special j 
circumstances of the case, the character of public expendi- 
ture is such that a great portion of it has to be spent on j 
objects unconnected or but remotely connected with the | 
moral and material advancement of the people. Moreover, I 
the ordinary, debt of India— as distinct from the public 
works debt, which is fully covered by valuable assets— is i 


t 
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not large, and- there is- no justification for being in such a 
hurry to reduce it.. The/.utmost that the C?HiTeniineiit 
might do in. the matter is to provide for a small sinking 
fund, sa3% about' a millibii sterling a year ; but be^'ond this 
it is indeft'Bsifole to- go ■especially as, in the absence of a 
reduction of- tas^a-tion,; there are so many ways all inti- 
mately connected with the well-being , of the peo|de in 
which the surplus revenue could be spent. 

This brings me to the scheme of Army re-organisa- 
tion and the provisio-n of 3 crores 66 laklis that lias 
been made . for . it in the next 'yearns Budget, The 
selieme is one of vast magBitucle., ■and , it is claimed 
that it will be of lasting benefit. No lay criticism of 
its technical aspects can, of course, be of any value, 
though even laymen ' cannot help noting that expert 
opinion is not quite unanimous in regard to it. Thus 
we find Colonel St. J. M. Fancourt, G.B., writing to the 
Madras Mail to urge that enlarged camps of exercise will 
serve the purpose as well as the proposed concentration 
camps and will be much less costly and "will offer fewer 
administrative difficulties ; that the training under the 
climatic conditions of the country, especially the summer 
heat, cannot be carried on the whole j’ear round, which 
reduces the value of a permanent location of troops in 
large concentration camps, and that for the annual seasons 
of drill, troops can be moved and massed wherever desir- 
able, the expanding. Bail way system affording increasing 
facilities for such movements. Laymen also caraiot help 
thinking that in the very nature of things, there can be 
no finality in such plans of distribution of armed forces. 
The period is a period of mighty changes and the woi-lcfs 
affairs are passing through a new phase. The rise of Japan 
as one of the first Powers in the "world is a new factor in 
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international polities and of vast significance. ITew and 
unexpected combinations may arise, and the danger-zones 
and danger-points nia}’ not remain as the}’ at present are 
— for ev(-*r and ever. However, the towering personality 
of His Excellenej tlie Oommander-in-Oliief mnsfe silence 
all obje(‘tions to the sclieme of which he is the author, and 
the recpiirecl money— 15 crores of 'rupees — has to be found 
to carry it out. The G'Overnment -have announced their 
intention to meet tlie whole charge from current revenues, 
and they have already provided in the next year’s Budget 
a sum of 3 crores 66 iakhs for the purpose as a first 
instalment, committing themselves at the same time to 
devote similarly 3 crores every year till the whole program- 
me is completed. IMy Lord, I beg leave to protest most 
earnestly against this decision of the Government of India. 
The charge is heavy and non-recurrent and, on the 
analogy of English and Continental practice in similar 
cases, ought to be met out of loan fiinds.^ It is most 
unjust to the tax-payers to provide for it out of current 
revenues In" yearly allotments and thus keep up the high 
level of taxation for an indefinite period. In other 
eoun tiles such charges are, as a rule, met out of borrowed 
money. In England, just at this moment, there are the 
Haval and ISIilitary Works Bills before the House of 
Commons, under which it is proposed to carry out these 
works out of loans. And in defending such action, the 
Chcaneellor of the Exchequer pointed out the other day — * 
on the 1st instant — that, ^if the objects for which those 
measures provided were paid out of the estimates, there 
%vould be a disturbance of our system of taxation/ 
My Ix>rd, it is true that the people of India have no 
constitutional p>ower, as the people in England have to 
control or in other ways infiuence the administration of 
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their finances by Government* But for that very reason, 
a solemn responsibility rests on the Government here not 
to ignore considerations" that are accepted as conclusive 
in England* The present- decision of Government, so 
imjost to the tax-payers, leaves room for legitimate com- 
plaint, especially when it is remembered that we have 
devoted no less a sum -than 364 erort*s of rupees out of 
current revenues' towa.rds the reductions of debt during 
the last seven years, and that an addition of fifteen crores 
will still leave it, tl '.crores lower than it was in 1898. 

My Lord, I . have ' already referred briefly to the 
alarming growth . that ha.s taken place in the military ex- 
penditure of the country in recent years. The military 
problem is the most dominant factor in the general posi- 
tion of the country’s finances, overshadowing every other. 
National safety is, of course, the first and most paiximount 
consideration in a country’s administration. But no 
people can bear indefinite and ever-increasing burdens — 
practically without limit, and absorbing the greater part 
of every financial improvement — even in the name of 
such safety. I have on previous occasions spoken more 
than once on this subject at some length in this Council, 
and I do not* therefore, propose to say much to-day. 
Last year the Hon’bie Sir Edmond Elies, in his reply to 
some of my observations, told the Oouncil that I had criti- 
cised measures about which my knowledge w'as infinitesim- 
al. The remark was somewhat superfluous, seeing that 
in my speech I had taken care not to say one "word about 
any technical matters. The Hon’bie Member then %vent 
on to cite the instance of Japan and ask what would have 
been her fate, if her future had been guided by statesmen 
I holding the views of my Eon’ble friend Mr. Sri Ram and 
I myself. I do not think the reference to Japan was quite 
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a tactful thing. For Japan's destinies are guided by her 
own sons, whose one thought and aspiration is the greater 
glory of their country, and who farther by every means 
in their power the moral and material advancement of 
their people. Is the Hon Fie Member prepared to adopt 
Japan as a model for all branches of the country^'s adminis- 
tration ? If so, let him induce his colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment to treat the people of India as the Japanese 
Government treats the people of Japan in matters of edu- 
•cation, of industrial development, of military and naval 
•service, of appointment to high and responsible office, and 
I, on my part, humble as I am, undertake to see that no 
Indian publicist raises any objection to such military ex- 
penditure as the Hon’ble Member thinks it necessary to 
incur. My Lord, on technical aspects of military Cj[ueS“ 
tions, the opinion of laymen is of course of but little value. 
But as the E7iglwhman pointed out the other day : — 

There is a stage when eonsiderations of military defence 
■emerge out of the plane which has always been tacitly reserved 
for professional soldiers. . . . The larger problems involving the 
expenditure of large sums of money and the dispositions of troops 
in relation to possible enemies are clearly not to be decided on 
the fiat of military men. These matters aifect the State as a 
whole, and, as such, must be looked at from the civil as well 
as the military point of view. 

Our military expenditure has nearly doubled itself dur- 
ing the last twenty years, having risen from 17*9 crores in 
1884-85 to 32*6 crores in 1905-06. It now exceeds the 
entire land-revenue of the country and no one can say 
where it will stop, or if it will stop anywhere at ail. It is 
now said that India is the strategic frontier of the British 
Empire. If so, the defence of such frontiers is clearly an 
Imperial responsibility, and India ought to be relieved of 
part of her present military burdens. For the last twenty 
years, the fears of ' a Russian invasion have dominated the 
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situation atid diefeated the scale of oiir military expeiitlititre. 
Kiissia now lies- ■' prostrate and bleeding — her prer^tige 
shattered beyond hope^ and a standing menace to tlie peace 
of Asia gone. May we not now hope for a little respite in 
this piling np- of oeaseless military burdens on our 
shoulders ? The limits of military expenditure were thus 
laid down by Lord Mayo’s Government in 18T1 r— 

We cannot, they wrote, tliink that It is right to eoriipel the 
people of this eonntry to eoolri'foiite one farthing more to military 
expenditure than the safety and defence of the eouotry abaoltitely 
deamnd. 

The Army' Commission of 18 T9 thus defined the 
fiinetioBS of the Indian Army : — 

The purposes -for whleh the Army of India must be main- 
tained may he stated to be— (a) preventing and repelling atfeaekn or 
threatened aggressions from foreign cnemfes beyond our border ;• 
(b) making successful armed disturbance or rebellion, whether in 
British India or in Feudatory States, impossible ; and (e) wateliing 
and over-awing the armies of feudatory Native States, 

This conception of Indians position and responsibili- 
tieSj however, is no longer thought to be sufficient. Thus 
last year the Hon’ble Sir Edmond Elies, after asking the 
question : 

Are we to be content to hide ourselves behind our mountain 
barriers under the foolish impression that w'e should be safe, 
whilst the absorption of Asiatic kingdoms is steadily In progress ? 

observed as follows ; — 

It is, I think, undoubted that the Indian Army in the future 
must be a main factor in the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Asia ; it is impossible to regard it any longer as a local militia 
for purely local defence and maintenance of order. 

And Your Lordship, referring to the same point, 

V said.:^': : ■ ■ ■ 

1 spoke last year about the increasing range of our responsi- 
bilities in Asia ; and a good deal has happened in the interim to 
point those remarks* My own view of India's position Is this: 
She is like a fortress with the vast moat of the sea on two of her 
faces and with mountains for her walls on the remainder. But 
beyond those walls, which are sometimes of by no means insuper- 
able. height and admit of being easily penetrated, extends a 
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glacis of varying breadth and dimensions. We do not want 
to oeenpy it, but we also cannot afford to see it occupied by our 
foes. e are quite content to let it remain in the hands of our 
allies and friends ; hut, if rival and unfriendly influenees creep up- 
to it and lodge themselves right under our walls, we are compell- 
ed to intervene because a danger would thereby grow up that 
might one day inena<-e our security. This is the secret of the whole 
position in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and as far eastwards 
as Siam. . . . And the whole of our policy daring the past five 

years has been directed towards maintaining our predominant 
influence and to preventing the expansion of hostile agencies on 
this area which I have described. 

This new and Imperial definition of Indian's position 
and responsibilities is bound to stagger the people of this 
country, for it 2 nean>s that India's resources are to be un- 
hesitatingly used for engaging in a race with European 
Powers to absorb Asiatic Kingdoms ! Now, apart from the- 
ethics of such absorption, I submit that, if England’s 
dominion in the East must be thus extended in ail direc- 
tions on the mere suspicion that a rival is creeping up 
towards the frontiers of India, the Imperial Government 
in England and not the poor people of India ought to find 
the money for the purpose. The maintenance of the 
balance of power in A.sia is a matter of Imperial concern ; 
and for the Government of India to accept that responsi- 
bility is to impose upon this country a military duty and a 
financial obligation to which she is utterly unecpial and 
■which, moreover, it is unjust to throw on her. 

My Lord, I have complained above of the system of 
finance that has been maintained in this country for the 
. last seven years. That complaint, however, must not be 
understood to apply to the present Financial Statement,, 
which indeed has to a large extent broken from the old 
tradition and taken an important step forward in the right- 
direction. With the single exception of the provision 
made out of current revenues for Army reorganisation, the 
budgetary dispositions appear to me to be both liberal and 
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statesmanlike. Further, speaking for Bombay, I gladly 
acknowledge the liberal character of the new Provincial 
Settlement. I rejoice also that the Hon* hie ember has 
put an end to the era of systematic ■under-estiiuating of 
revenue and over-estimating of expenditure. More than 
once had I complained of this practice in this Coinieil as 
unfairly prejudicing the chances of the tax-payer in the 
matter of remission of taxation. Last year, for instcaiice, 

I had said : — 

In the twelve jeers of storm and stress (hr, from 
1896) It was perhaps aeeessary for the Fiaanee Mhdster to act on 
the safe, if somewhat over-sautlous, plan of under- estimating the 
■raveiioe and over-estimating the expenditure. But though the 
•difiieolfcies of the position have passed away, the tradition, once 
established, still holds the idd. 

And this only drew on me a sharp remonstrance from 
Sir Edward Law- . ' It was, therefore, with a certain amount 
of legitimate satisfaction that I found the Hon'ble Member 
virtually admitting the correctness of my contention and 
admitting it very nearly in my o%vn words: - 

So long, as all growth of revenue and the fruits of all re- 
trenchment were liable to be swallowed up by a fall 
In exchange, it was common prudence to frame the estimates In the 
most cautious manner, and to take no credit for developments of 
revenues until they were absolutely assured. When this factor 
was eliminated, the traditions of excessive caution remained and 
due allow^anee was not alvrays made In the estimates for the normal 
expansion of the growing beads of revenue. 

My Lord, the financial position of the Government 
now is one of exceptional strength. Takisig the Budget 
Estimates for next year, we find that after providing 3 
erores 66 iakhs for an extraordinary charge, ■which ought 
to be met cut of borrowings, we still have a surplus of 1 
•crore S6 lakhs. This means an excess of 5 crores of 
revenue over expenditure. Then the profits from coinage 
have averaged about 2| crores a year during the last- live 
years and they are bound to increase as trade expands. 
"Th ese profits will be available for general purposes in a 
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year or so, as the Gold Reserve Fund already stands at 8| 
millions sterling, and as Your Lordship stated last year, 
ivlieii it reaches 10 millions sterling, it ‘will be sufficient 
for our purpose and will give us , a permanent guarantee 
for stability of exchange/ Then Railway finance has 
entered on a new phase. After causing a net loss year 
after year for half a century — from 1849 — aggregating in 
all to sixty erores of rupees, our system of Raihvays has 
now commenced to bring in a profit to the State, and 
there is every reason to believe that this profit will steadily 
increase. The revenue under Excise and Customs is also 
showing a large and continuous increase. Leaving all 
growth of revenue under Railways, as also under Excise, 
Customs and other principal heads, to meet the growing 
requirements of public expenditure, we still haye a margin 
of about Tv]- erores a year to devote to purposes intimately 
connected wdth the moral and material well-being of the 
people, xind if only military expenditure is prevented 
from absorbing everything, and a comprehensive and 
statesmanlike view taken of the duties of the State and of 
the exceptional oppoi*tunities which the present position of 
the finances aiibrds to Government, a vast deal could be 
done to improve the condition of the people and thereby 
also deepen, broaden and strengthen the true foundations 
of British rule in this land. There is, for instance, the 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions to be 
efiected — a reform demanded by eminent Anglo-Indians 
as well as Indians, which Lord Dufibifin described as a 
counsel of perfection and which, he said, could not then be 
carried out for want of funds. Well, the Government now 
have funds to can-y out the reform many times over, and 
I respectfully submit it ought to be no longer delayed, as 
the sense of oppression and discontent to which it gives rise 
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is iniinitel}’ more; serious ■tiuui any adiiiiiu^trative conveni- 
ence wliicli may- .result .from it. llitni tliere is tlie 
extension of education in all its braiieliO> — a of tlie 

^greatest importance' to^tlie eoiiiitr} s progrta^s. But it is 
not of these that I desire' to speak to-day. The subject 
that I wish most earnestly to' urge upon the attention of 
the Government is. th.e. condition of thi3 tigiieultiirist, 
]^lv Lorcl^ the Indian agricultural prixlnc'or is tenihiy 
handicapped, am:i...liis position .is gettii-glianler every day. 
In the finst place, ■'nowhere is the hurdcii of taxes on the 
land in relation to prodiiee -so heavy as in this coim try, as 
may be seen from the following ligures taken from 
Miilhairs Dictionary 

Pereenlage of taxes in 

Coimtry. ' - , relation to gross 

produce. ■ 


United Kingdom ... ... BID 

■ Fra.inee ... •* ••• ' 

.Germany .... ... B’O 

Austria Frop-er ' ■... ... '■ ■ 

Italy ... ... 1*9 

Belgium ... ... ... - B 

Holland ... ... 2-S 

These taxes on land include stamp-duties and local 
rates and, in Trance, road-cesses. In India. leaving out 
of calculation Provincial rates and stamp-duties and 
confining ourselves to land-revenue only, what do we find ? 
Taking the figures set forth in the Government Ee>oIurioii 
of 1902, which cannot be suspected of being unduly un- 
favourable to "Government, we find that, in Mmfr&s, the 
assessment is from 20 per cent,, in the Godavari District, 
to 8 per cent, in Anantapiur, of the gross produce, and in 
most districts it averages over 15 per cent. In Ikmilmif 
the assessment in G.ujarat is 20 per cent., and even in the 
-dry and dreary Dekhan, considering the uncertainty of 
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the seasons, it is in no way lighter. In the Vnited Pro- 
vinces of Agm and OutUi it is one-seventh or one-eighth of 
the gross produce, i.e,, from 12 to 14 per cent. Thus, 
while elsewhere the total burden on land is well belo^v ten 
per cent,, with us, taking the land-revenue alone, we see 
that the asvsessment over most areas is about 15 per 
cent, and in some portions as high as 20 per cent, of the 
gro.'^s produce — and this according to official estimates. 
Secondly, everywhere in Indin, and particularly in the 
temporarily-settled districts, the utter resourcelessness of 
the agricultural classes is the most distressing fact of the 
situation. The cultivator has no capital and has but little 
credit and is simply unable to make proper use of Nature^s 
wealth that lies at his door, with the result that his culti- 
vation is of the rudest and most exhausting type. The 
yield of the soil has been steadily diminishing, except in 
irrigated tracts, being simpl}^ 8 to 9 bushels an acre, 
about the lowest yield in the world. Thirdly, the 
currency legislation of Government has bit the raiyat very 
hard, depreciating at once the value of his small savings 
in silver and increasing steadily, as prices are adjusting 
themselves to the new rupee, the burden of his assessment 
and his debts. Fourthly, a succession of bad seasons 
during the last fifteen years has borne him clown with 
crushing pressure, tlie ISIacDonnell Commission observing 
that the past decade in most parts oi: India has been 
* a decade of misfortue and distress.’ Lastly, there is his 
terrible indebtedness, wffiich is admitted by everybody, and 
which, there is reason to fear, is steadily on the increase. 
In such a situation the struggling raiyat toiling ceaselessly 
without heart and without hope needs every assistance 
and relief that can possibly be brought to him. But the 
operations of the Settlement Department are going on 
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B-pacej and ei^erjwliere a fresh revi.sion ineans a fresh 
eiilianeement of the Government tlemaiid. Taking Msuiias, 
Bombay, Central Provinces, and the rnited Provinces of 
Agra and Oiidh, together, we iind that during the last ttn 
years the land -revenue eolleetioiis luiva risen fruio M’4. 
crores in 1893-94 .to '15*4 crores in 1903-04- --an iiirrease 
of fully one crore in ten years ! And yet all tiiese pro- 
vinces have siiiered during the period from a sutfcession 
of calamitous seasons. My Lord, the fearful poverty and 
indebtedness of the ' agriculturist calls for a gi^eat an*! 
eoniprehensive scheme of ameliorative action, anil no mere 
palliatives will be ''.of much avail, A general reduction of 
the State demandin' the temporarily-settled provinces as 
suggested by Mr. .O’Connor, the grant of Permaiieiit 
Settlement to those provinces together with a bold scheme 
for the composition of the miyats’ liabilities— nothing less 
than these measures will really save him from utter and 
hopeless ruin. The present financial position, with an 
assured excess of at least 7i crores of revenue over 
expenditure, gives Government a great opportunity, which, 
if allowed to slip now, may never present itself again. A 
reduction of 20 per cent, in the State demand in the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, and 
United Provinces will not cost more than 3 crores a year 
and the amount sacrificed will return to the State tenfold 
in the increased prosperity and contentment of the people. 
And a great scheme of composition of debts, similar to the 
one for buying out the landlords in the Irish Land 
Purchase Act of last year — when the Imperial Treasury 
undertook to advance a hundred millions sterling for the 
purpose — ^wili mean the making of the raiy at .again, and is 
the Qtily way in which the problem of agricultural in- 
debtedness can be successfully grappled with. 
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Another ^^nbjeet which' I wish earnestly , to bring, to; 
the attention of Gorernment is' the condition of Municipal 
bodies in those parts of the country which have, 
siiifered severely fi'oin successive visitations of the plague.. 
The finances of some of these bodies have been so com-, 
pletelv disorganised that it. is with difficulty that they 
are able to perform their most 'elementary, duties. They 
still owe large sums to Government for plague loans,.' 
thoiigli the greater part of these loans have been already 
remitted by « haver nme.nt 5 and unless Government come-, 
forward again to help them out of their embarrassments ^ 
their available margin of income over expenditure must he 
devoted to the paying off of these debts, for' several years , 
to come. I have tlie iionour to preside over, one . of the- 
largest ]\Iiiniei polities in the Bombay Presidency— the Oor** ' 
poration of Poona — a body which has suffered'.as much as 
aiiv other from this terrible- scourge ; and I kno.w from' 

' personal experience how we are simpily powerless at present 
to undertake any large works of improvement ,, and what a 
struggle 'we have to iiiake merely, to keep things going. 
■Our plague debt to-day: is- about 2i lakhs of rupees — a 
sum nearly equal to our annual income — and it will take 
soinetiiing like fifteen years to clear it off, wffiich means 
that for fifteen years our small margin of income over 
expienditure will not be available to us for any other pur- 
pose. From a return very courteously supplied to me by 
the Finance Member, I find . that the amount which the 
mofussil :Munieipalities in the Bombay Presidency still owe 
to Government is about 17 lakhs of rupees. This is over 
and above 2*2 lakhs which the Government have already 
remitted. IMoreover, the Municipalities have met out of. 
their own revenues a plague expenditure of about 16 lakhs. 
It is only fair to mention that for these plague loans the. 

8 . 
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;T^|iniieipalities are-onlj teclinkall}^ responsible. The}’ re- 
present the e^icess expenditure ineiirret! by Ocn'ernment in 
the name of Miinieipal. Bodies in the early years of the 
plagiiOj when' all hinds of drastic measures were adopted to 
stan’ip out the disease and TIunicipal money was spent hy 
plague officers appointed by Government with the most 
reckless profusion. Now this sum of IT lukhs, which the 
yii_yYie-ipalities still owe to Government, is itailly tiio merest 
iiothinsr to the Go\'ern.ment, with their crores and crores 
of surplus revenues ; but to these ^luniei[Ki] Bodies it 
means all the available margin of income over expeiidituie. 
I therefore earnestly suggest that these plague haairs should 
be written off by Government so as to leave l\riniieipalities 
free to devote tbeir slender resources to urgent!}’- needed 
undertakings. I am willing that in writing off these 
loans a condition should be imposed on the i^tin-heipalities 
that the amounts written off by Government should be 
devoted to works of permanent utility. I am sure, my 
Lord, if only the Finance Minister will adec|iiately realise 
the extent of our difficulties — difficulties w'hicli. contrast 
most painfully with the prosperous condition of the 
Government of India s Treasury— he will at once recognise 
the absolute necessity of coming to our relief. In Poona, 
for instance, we have the plague from four to six months 
every year. Bering these months we suffer a hea\'y loss 
in octroi and other revenue, and while our receipts thus 
suffer our e'xpenditure increases because, in addition to 
oxir ordinary establishment, we have to maintain a special 
establishment to de'al ' with the outbreak of plague. My 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Younghusband, who is Commissioner of 
the Division to which Poona belongs, and wdio has always 
been a most sincere friend of local bodies, will, J am conlb 
dent, endorse every word of what I have said if he is 
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called upon to express an opinion on', this subject; But 
'Writing oif plague loans is not "all the assistance /that I 
ask for our Municipalities at the hands of the .Govern- 
nient. i want the Government to go further— -much 
further — and recognise the obligation to make substantia! 
grants in aid of the funds of these bodies for works, of 
permanent iinprovenient, such 'as drainage .and water- 
supply* My Lord, the persistence with ’which the plague 
has been lingering in our midst has drawn pointed atten- 
tion to the i|uestions of faulty drainage and defective 
water-supply, and it is recognised that real improvement 
in the health conditions of the people is impossible, unless 
these matters are taken seriously in hand, ' Now it is a 
Western plan which . leaves' such works to.be executed by 
local bodies out of their own resources. And though it 
may '^vork well in Western countries owing to the wealth 
of their towns, it is utterly unsuited to India, where the 
unaided resources of local bodies aie altogether inadequate 
for such costly undertakings. Moreover, in view” of the 
frightful mortality caused by the visitations of plague and 
the generally high death-rate of Indian towns, it is a clear 
■obligation resting on Government, especially wrhen they 
have funds necessary for the purpose, to do all that lies in 
their power to promote the interests of public health, and 
from this obligation they ai'e not absolved simply because 
they have handed over certain duties and certain resources 
to certain Boards. Further, these Boards are not in- 
•dependent bodies. They are subject to a large measure 
•of Government control and they include a considerable 
proportion of Government nominees. It is only fair 
therefore that the Government should assist them finan- 
cialiy in carrying out projects which are beyond their 
iinaided capacity to undertake. Government give a grant 
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to these Boards in aid of education, and there is no reason 
why public health should not be placed on the same foot- 
ing as education. I would therefore suggest that about a 
million sterling a year should be devoted to assisting 
Municipal Bodies with grants for drainage and water- 
works. I understand that such grants are not unknown in 
individual instances in Madras and some other Provinces* 
I think, however, that the construction of such works will 
be greatly encouraged by the Government adopting an 
attitude of liberality as a general policy in this respect., 
The needs of public health require such assistance from 
Government and financially they are in a position to render 
it. The principle, moreover, has been accepted this year 
in the case of District Local Boards. I earnestly trust,, 
therefore, that the suggestion which I have ventured to 
make will receive favourable consideration at the hands 
of Government. 

My Lord, I have already detained the Council at 
considerable length, but there is one subject more about 
which I Avould like to say a word before I conclude. This- 
time last year, Your Lordship dealt at some length with 
the question of the wvider employment of Indians in the 
public service, and, shortly after that, a lengthy Resolu- 
tion was issued by the Government of India on the same 
subject, reiterating the arguments and conclusions of 
Your Excellency’s speech. Your Lordship, after analys- 
ing the situation, came to the conclusion that not only 
were the people of this country not justified in complaining 
of exclusion from high office, but that they were being 
treated with ‘ a liberality unexampled in the history of the 
world.’ The Government Resolution of May 24th, 1904, 
expressed the same opinion in the following words : — ■ 

There has been a progressive increase in the employment of 
natives and a progressive decline in the employment of Europeans^ 
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Mthfuiry the British Government has 
fulfilled Its pledges and how untrue is the charge which is soften 
heard of a ban of exclusion against the natives ft The country? 

In spite of both the speech and the Resolution, 
however, the public mind remains unconvinced, and 
certain propositions in the Resolution have even created the 
unfortunate impression that it is no longer the intention 
of Government to adhere faithfully to the lines of policy 
laid down in the matter in the Parliamentary Statute of 
1833 and the Proclamation of the Queen-Empress in 1858. 
The Statute and the Proclamation have respectively pledg- 
ed the word of the British Parliament and the British 
Sovereign to the people of India that all offices in the 
country shall be equally open to all without distinction of 
race, colour, or creed. The Statute was further interpret- 
ed by the Court of Directors as laying down that there 
was to be no governing caste in India, and that whatever 
tests of fitness were prescribed, considerations of race or 
creed were not to be of the number. The Resolution of 
last year,^ however, lays down two principles, as governing 
the situation, which, in the form in which they are stated 
are certainly inconsistent with the pledges given in the 

Statute of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 The 

Hesoiution says : — 

iu nun,bJ.®“ are two 

menfc in India—tibose in the Imperial Civil Service ^ 
members of which are entrusted with the responsible task of 
earryiog on the general administration of the eountry-thoosh 
open to such Indians as proceed to England and pass the 
requisite tests, must nevertheless, as a general rule be held 
by Englishmen for the reason that the? nossess navHv w 

crftrE?c?nles edLafion, Lewidge 

or the principles ot government, the habits of mind and the 

r«irjf“ln?lir*h*^®‘'’ for the task, and that the 

thought ease being impossible, the tone and standard 

it^ The oreated and are responsible for 

It. The second principle is that outside this corps dt elite the 
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GoTernnienfc shall, as far as possible, and as the 
standards of education and morals permit, employ the inhabitants 
of the country, both because its general policy is to restrict rather 
than to exten<3 European agency and because it is desirable to 
enlist the best native intelligence and character in the service of 
the State. This principle is qualilied only , by the fact that, in 
certain departments, where scientific or technical knowledge is 
required or where there is a call for the exercise of particular res- 
ponsibility or for the possession of a high standard of physical 
endurance, it is ne3e.''Sary to maintain a strong admixture and 
sometimes even a great preponderance of the European element. 

The Government of India thus lay down : 

(1) That race, so far from being no disqualification, shall 
constitute in the ease of all but a very few a conclusive disqualifi- 
cation for the higher ofiSees of the state ; (2) that this disqualifi- 
cation shall last as long as the British rule endures; (3) that in 
regard to other offices held at present by Europeans, they are so 
held because Indians qualified by education and morals are not 
either available, or where they are available, they are unfit for the 
exercise of * particular responsibility,’ 

Now, my Lord, the equal treatment promised in 
regard to public employment by the Parliamentary Statute 
and the Queen’s Proclamation may be nothing better than 
a legal fiction in practice, but it is a fiction wdiich w^e have 
cherished as embodying an ideal for the future and repre- 
senting the higher purpose of British rule in this land, 
and we cannot aflford to see it so explicit!}- repudiated by 
the Government. Nothing to my mind is calculated to 
afi:ect more disastrously the attitude of educated Indians — 
and their number is bound steadily to grow — towards 
British rule than a belief that under the rule their exclu- 
sion from the highest offices of the State is intended to be 
perpetual. As regards the question of education and 
morals being involved in our exclusion from most of the 
offices in the special departments, is it really intended to 
be conveyed that among the thousands and thou- 
sands of educated Indians who are ready to seek 
employment under the State, even a few cannot 
be found possessing the necessary education and moral 
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ciiai’acter or qualified to exercise tbe required degree 
of responsibility ? 1 am sure tbe question bas only to be 

presented in this form to make tbe injustice of it clear 
to everybody. Why, my Lord, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that, in the case of the smaller appointments at 
all events, it is not tbe Indian but tbe European or 
Eurasian competitor, whose education and morals it would 
really be desirable sometimes carefully to investigate. 
However, I do not wish to pursue this argument 
an}^ further on this occasion. My object to-day is to 
point out bow inaccurate and misleading is tbe conclusion 
which tbe Government of India Kosoiution bas recorded 
on this subject and which I have already quoted above. 
The Eesolution claims (1) that tbe pledges given have on 
tbe whole been honestly and faithfully carried out, and (2) 
that there has been a progressive increase in the Indian 
element and a progressive decline in the lEuropean element 
in the service of the State. Before proceeding to show 
how unsupported by facts this twofold claim is, I must, 
in the first place, point out that in the statistical tables 
which accompany the Eesolution the real issue has been 
obscured by the inclusion therein of posts as low as Es. 75 
a month. When we complain of our exclusion from high 
office, 'we do not refer to the lower grades of the Public 
Service — grades which carry salaries as low as Es. 75 or 
100 or even 200 rupees a month — though in some of the 
special departments, we are virtually shut out even from 
such petty appointments. When we make the complaint 
about exclusion, we refer to offices of trust and responsihi- 
iity — say above Rs. 500 a month. I have compiled tables 
for the years 1897 and 1905 from the statistics published 
by the Government of India to show how we stand in 
regard to these appointments, and it will be seen from 
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that the twofold claim of the Government of India 
•already referred to is wholly untenable. I do not propose 
to read out these tables. They will appear as an appendix’^' 
to my speech in the report of these proceedings. It will 
be seen from them that they effectively dispose of the 
•contention that we have so far been treated with unex- 
ampled liberality. They also show that most of the new 
posts, created between 1897 and 1903, have gone to either 
Europeans or Eurasians, which element certainly shows 
no signs of declining, the Indian element even losing 
ground in some of the departments. 

My Lord, this question of appointment to high office 
is to us something more than a mere question of careers. 
When all positions of power and of official trust and 
responsibility are the virtual monopoly of a class, those 
who are outside that class are constantly weighted 
down with a sense of their own inferior position, and 
the tallest of them have no option but to bend in 
order that the exigencies of the situation may be satisfied. 
Such a state of things, as a temporary arrangement, may 
be accepted as inevitable. As a permanent arrangement, 
it is impossible. This question thus is to us a question 
of national prestige and self-respect, and we feel that our 
future growth is bound up with a proper solution of it. 
My Lord, Your Lordship said on one occasion that to 
your mind efficiency of administration was synonymous 
with the contentment of the people. There is no question, 
■of course, of the supreme importance of a high degree of 
efficiency in a country’s Government. There is also no 
'doubt that in this respect the present Administration has 
been the most strenuous and the most successful of any 
•that the country has had for many years. But may I 


* Vide Appenclix C, 
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venture respectfully to point out that Your Lordship's 
proposition leaves out of account the special circumstances 
of India, that efficiency, though an object of paramount 
importance with us as elsewhere, is not the sole purpose of 
Biitish rule in this land, and that for the contentment of 
the people to be real and enduring, something more is 
indispensable than mere efficiency, however high it may 
be ? A succession of great statesmen, who in their day 
represented the highest thought and feeling of England, 
have declfired that, in their opinion, England's greatest 
work in India is to associate the people of this country, 
slowly it may be, but steadily, with the work of their own 
Government. To the extent to which this work is accom- 
plished, will England’s claim to our gratitude and attach- 
ment be real. If, on the other hand, this purpose is ever 
lost sight of or repudiated, much good work, which has 
been alieady done, will be destroyed, and a position ci'eat- 
ed, wdiich must fill all true well-wishers of both England 
and India with a feeling of deep anxiety. 
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\At a meeting of the Imperial Legidatire Council^ held 
on Wef.hiesdag the %%th March 190(5, Ilis E.ccellencjj Lord 
Minto the HonLle Mr, G, /i. Gokkcde made the 

following speech on the Financial ■Statement for 1906-07 
presented hy the Hordhle Mr, E, iT. Baker : — ] 

My Lord, for the second time, the Hon^ble Mi\ Baker 
has laid before the Council a budget, which judged b}" the 
limits within which he was free to move, is an interesting 
and satisfactory statement, and which for lucidity of ex- 
position -will take high rank among the Financial State- 
ments of the Government of India. I am particularly 
pleased to read what the Hon’ble Member writes about 
the effect of the recent reductions of salt duty on the 
consumption of that article. Time was, not so long ago, 
when it w^as the fashion, both in this Council and outside,, 
to regard the burden imposed on the masses by a high salt 
duty as after all only a light one, and to deny that its rate 
could seriously affect consumption. If ever the Govern- 
ment of India finds itself driven to enhance the duty 
again, I hope the Finance Member of the future will 
I’emember the eloquent testimony of my Hon’ble friend on 
the results of recent reductions, and no one will again 
venture to contest the proposition that, in dealing with a 
prime necessary of life such as salt, the only right policy 
is to raise an expanding revenue on an expanding con- 
sumption under a diminishing scale of taxation. Even at 
present, the level of the duty — about 1,600 per cent, 
of the cost price — is much too high, and I earnestly trust 
that the Hon’ble Member will have, as I have no doubt he 
will be glad to have, another opportunity during his tenure 
of office as Finance Minister to effect a further reduction. 
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thereby making the duty throughout India at least uniform i 

with what it is ill Burma, namely, Be. 1 a maimd. The 
consumption in, India, which was .under 10 ibs.. per head ■ I 
before these reductions, has now risen to about 11 lbs., but 
it is still far below^ the level of Burma, %vhere it is about } 

17 lbs. .per head. My Lord,, the- abolition of certain cesses, . 
on land and tbe discontinuance of certain appropriations 
from the funds of District and Local Boards for Provincial 
purposes will be greatly appreciated in the Provinces con- 
cerned, and I regard with sincere satisfaction the policy 
wdiich .underlies these measures. My only regret is that 
Bombay does not participate in the benefit of the relief 
accorded, and, if it is not yet too late, I would like to sug- 
gest one or two directions in which the Hon’ble Member 
could usefully come to our assistance on the same piinciple on 
which he has given the present relief to the other provinces. 

One is as regards the loss which our Local Boards have to 
bear as a result of the suspensions and remissions of land- 
revenue granted by Government. The principal part of 
the income of these Boards is derived from the one-anna ! 
cess on land ; so wdien the Government, owing to the- 
prevalence of famine, suspends or remits a pai-t of the- j 

land- re venue, the one-anna cess that is paid with such i 

revenue is also automatically suspended or remitted. The- ^ 

Government anticipates that the amount suspended or 
remitted this year owing ^to -the present famine wull be , 

about 50 lakhs of rupees. This means that the Local ii 

Boards wdll lose a little above 3 lakhs of their revenue- | 

during tbe year. Tbe proceeds of the one anna cess for i 

the whol^ Presidency are under 30 lakhs, and to lose 3' | 

lakhs out of 30 lakhs is a serious matter. Moreover, the | 

loss is not spread over the whole Presidency, but has to- I 

be borne only by the districts affected, which means that- | 
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in those districts the Boards will not have enough money 
■even for their barest wants. I suggest, therefore, that 
the gmnt this year to the Boards from the Provincial 
I’evenues should be increased by 3 lakhs, or by whatever 
Miay be the amount of the one-anna cess sirspended or 
remitted with the land-revenue, the Provincial Government 
receiving, if necessary, compensation from the Government 
of India for the purpose. I understand that this is the 
practice that is followed in the Punjab, where, as a result, 
the Boards receive their full amount intact, whatever 
suspensions oi remissions the Provincial Government may 
grant to the agriculturists ; and I only ask that our 
cards may be treated with the same considemtion. 
Another direction in which the Hon’ble Member could 
■come to the rescue of these Boards is by relieving them of 
all responsibility for famine relief, which the Famine Code 
imposes upon them. Under the Code, the duty of reliev- 
ing famine distress is first ca.st on the resources of the 
Local Boards and then on those of the Provincial and 
Supreme Governments. Now the means at the disposal of 
the Boards, even for the objects for which they have been 
ferought into existence, education, sanitation and 
medical relief, and roads, are woefully inadequate, and to 
^ row on them in addition so heavy and unjustifiable a 
burden as famine relief is to take away from them practi- 
<ially all power of doing useful work. For the last ten 
ymrs and more, we have had on our side an almo,st 
unbroken succession of unfavourable seasons, with no le.ss 
than four famines, and the embarrassments of local bodies 
ave been further aggravated by plague and the cost of 

p -oue measures ; as a result, over the greater part of the 
residency, our Boards have been reduced to a portion 
not far removed from bankruptcy. The relief I ask for 
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though small, win therefore not fail to prove useful in 
their present circumstances, and I earnestly trust that the- 
Hon’ble Member, who has already given abundant evidence 
of his sympathy with Local Bodies in their struggles, will 
realise the justice and necessity of granting it. 

Before I proceed to deal with the larger questions on 
which I wish to offer a few observations to-day, I would 
like to make two suggestions, and address one inquiry to 
the Hon’ble Member. My first suggestion is that in the 
general statements of revenue and expenditure, given in 
Appendix I, the figures under Kail ways and Irrigation 
(productive works) should be given net. In the Budget 
for the coming year, the receipts under these heads have 
been estimated at about 29| miiiions and the charges at 
about 27 millions. The net receipts to the State, there- 
fore, under the two heads amount to only about 2| 
miiiions, and I submit that it would give us a much more 
correct idea of the true revenue and expenditure of the 
country, if only this sum of 2| miiiions were entered on 
the revenue side in the general statements, and a separate^ 
statement appended showing the gross receipts and charges- 
under the two heads, instead of two suC-h huge figures as 
29| millions and 27 millions being entered on the two- 
sides of the account. The outlay on Hallways and Irriga- 
tion is on a commercial basis, out of borrowed capital, and 
the receipts are bound to go up as the capital outlay 
increases. As a matter of fact, they have been going up- 
of late years owing to increased capital expenditure and 
other causes by leaps and bounds, having nearly doubled 
themselves in ten years, standing to-day at 29| millions- 
against loi millions in 1896-97 ; but they make no real 
addition to the revenue of the country, except by that- 
portion of them which represents the net profit earned by 
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the,. .State., 'Japan,, where they do things more scienti- 
fically than we, the course that is adopted' as. regards State 
Railways is the one I have suggested, and only the profits 
on the undertakings appear on the revenue side in tlie 
Financial Statement. Our present practice has been res- 
ponsible for man 3?- curious misapprehensions of the 
financial positioir, and it has misled even those who should 
know better. Thus tv o years ago, the Military Member 
of the Government of India — Sir Edmond Elies — advanced 
in this Council the obviously untenable proposition that, 
though the military expenditure of the country had in 
recent years been growing, its growth, proportionately 
speaking, was less than that of our revenue; and he pro- 
ceeded gravely to establish his contention by treating 
these rapidly increasing gross receipts under Railways and 
Irrigation as part of the revenue at the disposal of the 
State. And when I drew his attention to this error, he 
simply would not budge an inch, and contented himseif 

merely with the remark that he did not know •why he 

should not take the figures as he found them ! 

My second suggestion is that the income and expendi- 
tui*e of Local Boards, included under the head of 
Provincial Rates, should be separated from the 
accounts of the Government of India. It is a small 
matter — only about 2 millions a year— but it gives 
rise to much confusion. Take, for instance, education. 
A reference to Statement B will give one the idea that 
the Government expenditure ,on education w^as nearly 2 
millions stering, when in reality it is only about a million ; 
the rest is Local Boards* expenditure merely included in 
Government accounts. It is true that the heading, 

« Provincial and Local,’ is there to prevent a misconception : 
but that in itself is again misleading, as the term, Local 
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ordinarily includes IMunicipal also, whereas, in the accounts 
of the Government of India, the income and expenditure 
of only Local Boards, and not of Municipalities, are 
included. I trust the Hon’ble Member will be able to 
ettect this simple but necessary reform. If the suggestions 
I have made are .accepted, our real revenue will b^een to 
be .about 58 millions instead of 87 millions, as the State- 
ments in Appendix I. lead one to imagine. The inquiry I 
want to make is about the Gold Reserve Fund and the 
profits from Coin.age. It was stated by Lord Gurzon two 
jears a.go that the Gold Ee.serve Fund was to accumulate 
till it ro.se to 10 millions sterling, which amount, he 
declared, ‘ will be sufficient for our puipose and will «ive 
us a permanent guarantee for stability of exchange ' 
This limit has been already p.assed .and the Fund to-day 
stands n,t over 12 millions sterling, and I think the Hon’bJe 
Jlember owes it to the country to s.ay what he proposes to 
do W'ith the profits from Coinage in future years. The’ 
fund is to accumulate at compound interest, and may 
therefore be left where it is. And the profits— about 2 
millions a year on nu average of six years— may henceforth 
be used to provide money for loans to agriculturists in a 
comprehensive scheme for the relief of agricultural in 
debtedness. They will thu.s yield a better interest ^than 
when they are invested in consols ; such a course will also 
enable the Government to make some reparation to those 
classes which have been hit the hardest by its currene 
legislation. Even if they were devoted to productive public 
works, reducing by a corresponding amount the annual bor- 
rowings of the State, that will be better than the present 
plan of investing in consols. The justification' of a policy, 
which invests its own money in 2| percent., and borrows at 
the .same time for its purposes at 3|, is not quite obvious 
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My Lord, our financial administmtion is boiiiicl up 
with questions of policy of the highest importance aftectiog 
the Government of the country, and unless that policy I 

undergoes a radical change, our revenues will not be f 

administered in a manner which will best promote the true 
well-being of the people. Of such questions, the most 
dominant, as it is the most difficult and delicate, is the 
question of the Army. My Lord, I fear that a protest in 
this country against the military policy of the Government 
and the ceaseless and alarming growth of our military burd- 
ens is almost like a cry in the wilderness, but the protest has 
to be made on every occasion that presents itself, as our most 
vital interests are involved in a proper solution of this 
question. Moreover, if ever there was a juncture when 
our voice in this respect should be heard by the authorities, 
that juncture is now. A profound change has taken place 
in the general position of Asiatic politics. The triumph 
of Japan in the late war has ensured peace in Middle and 
East Asia. The tide of European aggression in China has 
been rolled back for good. The power of Russia has been 
broken ; her prestige in Asia is gone ; she has on her hands 
troubles more than enough of her own to think of troubl- 
ing others for years to come ; and thus a cloud that was 
thought to hang for twenty years and more over our 
North-Western frontier has passed away, and, humanly 
speaking, is not likely to return at any rate during the 
time of the present generation. The Anglo- Japanese 
alliance, concluded without considering how it would be 
regarded by the people of this country, is a further guar- 
antee of peace in Asia, if such an alliance has any meaning. 

Surely, my Lord, this is the time when the people of this 
eounti’y have a right to look for a substantial relief from 
the intolerable burden of an [excessively heavy mMitary 
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expenditure whicli they have had fe j! 
year.s past. And the first step in the r 
relief is to suspend the execution of tie Teo”" 

Scheme drawn up by ffis Eseellencv the f' 

lon^ ,.ii • ’ a “ sanctioned in November 

1903, when the issue of the struggle was nof 

tain but the odds seemed to be atain^r T ^ 

1 . w Bu oe against Japan, and when 

apprehensions were entertained of hostile movementrof 

Eussian troops in the direction of Cabul. Now, however 

that Abe si^tion has undergone a complete hange Id' 

he Jorth-Western frontier, our one danger-zone hasTor 

the time ceased to be a danger-zone, there is no justifica- 
tion for proceeding with a costly scheme, devised to ensure 
a concentration ol the entire armed strength of the 
country on that frontier at the shortest notice ^he 
millions, i^ain, does not represent the whole cost of the 
scheme. There is to be in addition a permanent burL 
on Its account ; how much it will be we have not vet bell 
told, but the Hon’ble Mr. Baker warned the Council C 
year that it would be considerable. This recurring charge 
IS to appear on the scene after five years, during which 
period 2 millions a year are to be spent out of cumifc 
revenues to carry out the scheme. My Lord, I respect- 
fully piotest against the execution of such a scheme at 
such a time, as involving an expenditure of money and 
efiort wholly beyond our capacity and not called for or 
JUS 1 et y t le requirements of the situation. The Secre- 
tory of Stote for India stated in Parliament the other day 
in reply to a question that the matter was being further 
considered. I earnestly trust that his decision will 
0 hang up iie scheme ; at any rate tOi: a more 
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tlisquieting situation than the present arises on the 
Korth-'Western frontier. Should the Government, 
however, unfortunately make up its mind to ignore 
recent events and proceed with the scheme, I would 
most strongly urge that the money required for the 
initial outlay should be found out of loan funds. My 
Lord, during the last eight years, the Government has 
spent its surpluses, amounting to about 35 crores of 
rupees, on railways, in addition to borrowed capital. Kow 
such expenditure of current revenues as capital outlay on 
productive works appears in the accounts as an addition to 
our productive debt (which represents the capital expended 
on productive works), and this necessitates a reduction by 
a corresponding amount of the unproductive debt of the 
country. Last year, when I made this simple statement 
in connection with my plea that the cost of the Army 
Eeorganisation Scheme should be met out of borrowing, 
the Hon’ble Member, to my surprise, denied the correct- 
ness of my proposition. He, no doubt, spoke under a 
misapprehension, and he evidently thought that my con- 
tention was that the total debt of the country, productive 
and unproductive taken together, had been reduced, when 
my whole argument was that, as our unproductive debt, 
which after all is the only real debt, had been reduced by 
the amount of current revenues spent as capital, the 
whole cost of the new Army Scheme could be met out of 
loan funds, and yet our unproductive debt would stand 
lower than where it was eight years ago. My Lord, it is 
most unjust to the tax-payers of this country that, while 
the surpluses that accumulate should be spent as capital, 
heavy non-recurring charges in connection with the Army 
should be thrown on current revenues, when every pie 
that can be spared from these revenues is urgently needed 
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Japanese alliance conelude'd, the last trace of any such fear 
should disappear from 'the mind of the Government, .and 
the country should be relieved of the burden imposed 
upon it specially as a result of that fear. The increasing 
diliiciilty that has of late been experienced in England in 
the matter of recruitment, and in providing the annual 
drafts for India, with the resulting payment of boimtie.s 
to short- service men here as an inducement to extend their 
service, also points to a reduction of the garrison in this 
country as a necessary measure of justice to the Indian 
tax-payer. Should the view, however, be upheld that 
such a reduction is not possible on the ground urged in 
this Council by Sir Edmond Elies, that the Indian Army 
^ is no longer a local militia for purely local defence and 
maintenance of order, ^ and that it ‘ must in the future be 
a main factor in the maintenance of the balance of power- 
in Asia,’ I submit that the Imperial Government ought in 
justice to bear a part of the cost of an army maintained 
for such a purpose. My Lord, our military expenditure 
has now grown to such proportions that it overshadows 
the whole field of Indian finance, and under its chilling 
shade no healthy development is possible for the people. 
And unless the axe is resolutely applied to its overgrown 
portions, ouv life will continue to exhibit the same signs of 
sickliness that at present unhappily mark its growth. 

But the appalling increase in the weight of military 
burdens is not our only grievance in connection with the 
Army. The whole system of Indian defence, founded as 
it is on a policy of distrusb, rests on an unnatural basis,, 
and one notes with regret that the position is growing 
worse every day. Whole populations are now* excluded 
from the Army, The abolition of the Madras Command 
under the new scheme involves the disestablishment of 
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that Presidency as a recruiting ground, and amounts to 
a denial^ to the people of Southern India of all opportunity 
of service even in the ranks. Pvecruitment k being 
■confined more and more to frontier or trans-frontier men, 
to the people of non-Indian or extra-Indian areas, with the 
result that the Army is approximating more and more 
■completely to a mere mercemary force. The Arms Act is 
being worked with increasing rigour, and licenses to carry 
arms are now issued more sparingly th.an at any time 
before. I believe there are not more th.an thirty to forty 
thousand such licenses at the present moment in all India. 

A large increase has been made in the number of British 
officers, attached to the Native Army, so as to give all 
Punjab regiments an establishment of 13 British officers, 
and all other regiments, of 12. This increase completely 
ousts the Native officers fro-m even such positions of trust 
as were open to them before,’ and not even the command of 
troops and companies is now really left to them. We have 
been asking for years that the commissioned ranks in the 
Indian Army may be thrown open to aspiring and qualified 
]^ndians, scions of aristocratic families and others, and the 
reply of the Government is a stiffer closing of such careers | 
to us. It is true that four members of the Cadet Corps i 
were granted eommisisions Last year, and the language used I 
by the late Viceroy more than once in speaking of the '■ 
Corps had raised the expectation that these young men | 
would be allowed the same opportunities of attaining to I 
positions of command in the Indian Army as British | 
officers. The reply given by the Commander-in-Chief to -I 
my question on thi.s subject last week disposes of this 4 
expectation, and we see that Lord Curzon’s promise in the || 
matter, though kept to the ear, has been broken to the g 
heart. In pre-Mutiny days we had two systems, the g 
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regular and the irregular. Under the regular there ^¥ere 
25 British officers to a hTative regiment, where under the 
irregular there %vere only just 3 picked ones. The Army 
Oominissioii of 1859 pronounced in favour of the “^ irre- 
gular’ arrangement ; and after considerable discussion a 
compromise was eventually arrived at, and it was decided 
in 1863 tliat 7 British officers should be attached to each 
Native regiment — these to command squadrons and wdngs,. 
while the Native officers were to have charge of troops and 
companies. The question wms re-opened in Lord Mayo’s 
time, and an increase of British officers was demanded ; 
and the discussion again went on till 1875-76, when it was 
finally decided by Lord Salisbury (then Secretary of State 
for India) that the 7 officers system should be upheld, his 
Lordship laying stress on the point that the position of 
the Native officers should be improved and raised. And 
now the question having been brought up afresh, find 
the decision going against us, and the number of British 
officers in Native regiments raised from 7 to 12 and 13 !’ 
My Lord, such growing distrust of the people, after so many 
years of British rule, is to be deplored from every point of 
view, and not until a policy of greater trust is inaugurated, 
^ill the military problem, or indeed any other problem in 
India, be satisfactorily dealt with. I recognise the difficulty 
of the situation and the undoubted need that exists for 
caution in the matter. But after all it is only confidence 
that will beget confidence, and a courageous reliance on 
the 2 :)eople’s loyalty will alone stimulate that loyalty to 
active exertion. As long as things continue as at present, 
the problem of Indian defence, do what you wdll, must 
remain essentially and practically unsolved. The experts ^ 
who accompanied the Eussian and Japanese armies in the 
late ’War, have declared that the Indian Army will be 
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found too small, if a great emergency really arises. This- 
is bound to be so, as long as reliance is placed on standing 
battalions exclusively, with such reinforcements as England 
migth be able to send in the hour of need. Everywhere 
else in the civilised world, the standing army is supported 
by a splendid system of reserves, and the nation is behind 
them all. Here alone there are no reserves worth speaking 
of to augment the fighting strength of the country in. 
times of war, and the matter is treated as if it were no 
concern .of the people. The late Viceroy quoted last year 
the achievements of Japan to justify the enormous growth 
in our military expenditure. Does any one however 
believe that Japan’s glorious achievements would have been 
possible, if the Government of that country had merely 
poured money like water on its standing battalions, unaug- 
mented by reserves, and the magnificent spirit of every 
man, woman and child in that country had not been 
behind the Army to support i£ ? Japan’s ordinary budget 
for the Army is only about 37*3 millions yen, or a little 
under six erores of rupees. And for so small an expendi- 
ture, she has a standing army of 167 thousand men, with 
reserves which can raise it to over six hundred thousand 
men in times of war. "We spend nearly six times as much 
money a year, and yet, in return for it, we have only an 
inexpansive force of about 230 thousand men, with about 
25 thousand Native reservists and about 30 thousand 
European volunteers ! Both on financial and on political 
grounds, therefore, our present unnational system of 
military defence is open to the giuvest objection. My 
Lord, I respectfully submit that it is a cruel wrong to a 
whole people — one-fifth of the entire population of the 
world — to exclude them from all honourable participation 
in defence of their hearths and homes, to keep them 
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permanently disarmed, and to subject them to a pocess of 
’demartialization, -such. as -has never before been witnessed 
in the history of the world. Lord George Hamilton once 
told an English audience that tiiei^e were millions of men 
in India, who were as brave as any people on the face of 
the earth. Leaving such material, in the country itself, 
neglected, the Government has thought fit to enter into an 
alliance with a foreign Power — and that, an Asiatic Power, 
which once borrowed its religion from us and looked 
up to us — for the defence of India ! Japan came under 
the infiuence of Western ideas only forty years ago, and 
jet already, under the fostering care of its Governnaent, 
that nation has taken its place by tbe side of the proud- 
est nations of the West. We have been under England’s 
rule longer than forty years, and yet we continue to be 
meie hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own 
country, and of course we have no position anywhere else. 
My Lord things cannot continue — they must not 
continue — much longer on so unsatisfactory a basis. Time 
and events will necessitate a cliange, and true statesman- 
ship lies in an intelligent anticipation of that charge. 
The present Prime Minister, speaking in iSTovember last on 
tbe subject of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, observed as 
follows: — 

I am enough of an ImperialTst^ if this be Imperialism, to hold 
that the maintenance of the integrity of India is our affair and no 
one else’s : and, if further measures of defeiiee are necessary— of 
which I have no assurance — the appeal should he to the loyalty of 
the* people of India, and to our ov/n capacity for organising their 
defence. Is there not danger that the pride of the Indian people 
may be wounded, and tbe prestige of the Empire abased in the eyes 
of the world, by tbe provision by which Jap«n makes herself con- 
jointly responsible for the defence of the Indian frontier? 

My Lord, this is true and far-sighted vstatesmaiiship, 
and my countrymen ask for nothing more than that the 
military problem in India be dealt with in the sp>iiit of 
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this declaration of the Prime Minister. The measures., 
needed are Short Service for the Indian Army, the crea- 
tion of Indian B-eserves, and, the gradual extension— first 
to select classes of the community, and then, as confidence 
grows, to all, of the privilege of citizen-soldiership, so that 
they may be able, if the need ever arises, to bear arms in 
the defence of their own land. The Government may 
move as cautiously as may be necessary, but it is in this 
direction that it must movti ; and then the whole situation 
wdll be altered, Our military defence will then be gradu- 
ally placed on a national basis, the Army wfill have the sup- 
port of the nation behind it, the present military burden 
will be largely reduced, and funds set free to he devotee! to 
other objects of national 'well-being ; the people of the 
country, instead of being condemned as at present merely 
to pa}?" the taxes and then helplessly look on, will be en- 
abled to feel a real and living interest in their Army, and 
our position in the matter will cease to wound our self- 
respect. Xow that all fear of any immediate aggression 
from outside has disappeared, a trial may be given to this 
policy, and I feel a profound conviction within me that 
England wdli have no cause to regret its result. 

My Lord, I am free to confess that there is but 
little chance of any considerable change in the 
military policy of the Government of India being 
made in the immediate future, and, if I have spoken at 
some length on the subject to-day, it is both because the 
character of our national existence is bound up with the 
questioii, and also because a special appeal for a recon- 
sideration of the policy is justified 'at the present juncture. 
I have already said that the military expenditure over- 
shado'ws the whole field of Indian finance, and it is a 
matter for further i egret that even such slender resources 
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as remain ;at the disposal' of the Government' of India after 
meeting the cost of the Army are not .emplo jed to the 
.best advantage. My Lord, _ during the last eight , years^: 
the surpluses of the Government of India have amounted 
to no less a sum than 35 crores of rupees, and the whole 
of this money has been spent by the Government on 
Railways, in addition to the large amounts specially bor- 
rowed for the purpose ! How I do not wish to say 
anything against th^ construction of Railways as a 
commerciar undertaking. Till recently they used to cost a 
net loss to the State every year, but that has now ceased 
and there is no doubt that in future years they 'will bring 
a growing revenue to the Exchequer. To the construction 
of Railways on a commercial basis out of borrowed 
money I have therefore no objection, tliough even 
here the claims of irrigation to a larger share of 
the capital raised must be recognised better than 
they have been in the past. But I have the strongest 
possible objection to our surpluses being devoted 
to Railw’ay construction, when they are urgently 
needed for so many other objects vitally aftecting the 
interests of the masses. My Lord, I submit that there 
should be some sense of proportion in this matter.. 
Already a sum of 250 millions sterling has been spent 
on Railways. For many years, it was the height of the 
ambition of the Government of India to have in the country 
twenty thousand miles of Raihyays. The mileage open to 
traffic to-day is nearly twenty-nine thousand, and another 
two thousand is under construction. Are Eaihvays every- 
thing, is mass education nothing, is improved sanitation 
nothing, that the Finance Minister should Irj hands on 
every rupee that he can get either by borrowing or out of 
surpluses, and devote it to the construction of Railways. 
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onij ? Repljdng to my observations on this subject last 
year, the Hon ’ble Member said : — 

When a surplus acfcuaily accrues either from a fortunate 
wiodfalb or from sources the continuance of which is not assured,, 
then, I think, no more advantageous use for it can be found than 
• to devote it to the construction of remunerative public works. 

*■ Now, with all defererjce, I beg to say that the Hon^ble 

Member's proposition is an unsound one. The course 
adopted by the Government would be right, if there 
was no need of non-recurring* expenditui'e in other 
~ directions, more intimately connected with the well- 

t being of the mass of the people. But, with such urgent 

needs of the/countiy as decent school-houses for pri- 
mary schools, works of sanitary improvement beyond the 
j capacities of local bodies, and so forth, unsatisfied, I sub- 

mit it is not a justifiable course to employ the proceeds of 
taxation for purposes of remunerative investment. That 
the surpluses are uncertain does not aftect my contention 
at all. Whenever they are available, they may be devoted 
to the objects I have mentioned. WYhen they are not 
available, the position cannot be worse than it is at 
present.. 

My Lord, the surpluses of the last few years— ren- 
dered possible by the artificial enhancement of the value 
of the rupee, and realised, first, by maintaining taxation at 
' • a higher level than was necessary in view of the appreciat- 

ed rupee, and, secondly, by a systematic under-estimating 
of revenue and over-estimating of expenditure — have pro- 
duced their inevitable effect on the expenditure of the 
country. AYith such a plethora of money in the Ex- 
chequer of the State, the level of expenditure was bound 
to be pushed up in all directions. Economy came to be a 
despised word, and increased establishments and revised 
scales of pay and pension for the European officials became 
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the order of the clay,' 'Some reraissions of taxation were 
no doubt tardi!}^ granted, but the evil of an iincontrollecl 
growth of expenditure in all directions in the name of in- 
creased efficiency was not checked and the. legacy must now' 
remain with us. The saddest part of the whole thing is 
that, in spite of this superabundance of money in the Bx- 
chec|uer and the resultant growth of administrative expen- 
diture, the most pressing needs of the country in regard to 
the moral and material advancement of the people have 
continued for the most part unattended to, and no ad van* 
tage of the financial position has been taken to inaugurate 
comprehensive schemes of State action for improving the 
condition of the masses. Such State action is, in my hiini- 
ble opinion, the first duty now resting on the Government 
of India, and it will need all the money — reciiiTing or 
non-recurring^ — that the Hon’ble Member can find for it. 
My Lord, the three evils to be combated in connection 
with the raijat’s position are his fearful poverty, his ignor- 
ance, and his insanitary surroundings. And I hope your 
Lordship will bear wdth me wffiile I indicate very briefly the 
lines on which action is really needed. 

(1) First come a gi*oup of three measures in connec- 
tion with the land. They must really go together, if a 
substantial improvement is the object in view^ Of these 
the first is a reduction of the State demand on land, espe- 
cially in Bombay, Madras, and the United Provinces, and 
a limitation of that demand all over India. There is ample 
evidence to show that over the greater part of India— 
especially in the older Provinces — the agricultural industry 
is in a state of deep depression. The exhaustion of tie soil 
is fast proceeding, the cropping is bocoming more and more 
inferior, and the crop-yield per acre, already the lowest 
in the world, is declining still further. And such a 
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deterioration in agricultural conditions is accompanied bj 
an increase in the iaiid-revenue demand of tlie State ! The 
raiyat staggers under the burden, but under the economic 
conditions prevailing, cannot help submitting to it. 
O’Conor, late Director-General of Statistics in India, 
speaking two years ago before the Society of Arts in 
London, and speaking with all his special knowledge of 
Indian agriculture, said : — 

It is doubtful whether the efforts now bein^ made to take the 
cultivator out of the hands of money-lenders will have much, 
effeetj or even, if they have the fullest effect, they will materially 
improve the cultivator’s position until a larger share of the 
produce of the soil is left in his hands, and he i% protected 
against enhanced rent by private landlord. 

And again : — 

I have little doubt that the reduction of the land-revenue by 
25 or 30 per cent., if the reduction is secured to the profit of the 
cultivator, would be of far more value in the improvement of the 
class who constitute the bulk of the population, and who contri- 
bute most largely to the finances of the State. 

The present system is having, and can have, but one 
effect. It tends to keep the one industry of the country . 
in a hopelessly depressed condition, discouraging all ex- 
penditure of capital on land and rendering agricultural 
Improvement an impossible hope. Whatever loss of 
revenue such a measure may cause directly to the' State 
will be indirectly more than made up by a material im- 
provement in the condition of the people. 

(2) Next, a resolute attempt must be made to rescue 
the Indian agriculturist from the load of debt that at 
present overwhelms him. The problem is one of vast 
magnitude, and, probably, the conditions of the different 
Provinces will need different treatment. The best plan 
will be to take in hand an experiment on a sufficiently 
large scale over a selected area in each Province. Thus i 

take the Deccan Districts in the Bombay Presidency. It ! 
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is tlie opinion of competent autlioii ties' tlmt quite one-tliird 
of. om* a..grieultiii‘ists, if not more,, have already lost their, 
lands, and they are remaining on them merely as the serfs 
of their money-lenders. ■ Now I would take the cases of 
..such, men first, and I would appoint ,a special tribunal to 
go round and look into each case, going behind the bond 
where necessaiy, and I w’ould have a composition effected, 
either by amicable arrangement, or by exercise of legal 
powers, with which the tribunal may be armed. I would 
place, say, a million sterling at the disposal of the tribunaly 
out of wdiieh advances should be made to clear the clebtr 
to be recovered by adding about 4.| per cent, on them to 
the land-revenue demand of the State- — 3| per cent, for 
interest and about 1 per cent, for repayment of 
capital, the repayment being spread over fifty years or 
so. Having helped to free the man in this manner, 
the Government may then fairly claim to impose restric- 
tions on his powers of alienation. Of course, this is only 
a bare outline, and the scheme will have to be worked out 
in detail and examined carefully before adoption. If the 
experiment shows signs of success, it can be extended to 
other parts. If it ends in failure, well, some money wfili 
be lost, but the risk has to be taken. When Lord Lans- 
dowme was Viceroy of India, he w^as so impressed with this 
evil of agricultural indebtedness that he is understood to 
have left a minute behind, expressing his opinion that the 
condition of the agricultural community was a most serious 
-danger to British rule, and pointing out the necessity for 
immediate action. It is now fourteen years since he left 
India, and yet only the attempt made by the Government 
to deal with the problem is represented by some legislation 
intended to restrict the raiyat’s poivers of borrowing! 
What may usefully be the last link of the chain has thus 
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been made by the Government the sole link, with the 
result that the situation to-day is as grave as ever. 

(3) But these two measures wall fail to do any perma- 
nent good to the raiyat, unless they are accompanied by 
the third measure of the group, namely, the providing of 
facilities which, while encouraging thrift, will enable the 
agriculturist to borrow^ on occasions for his reasonable 
wants at a low rate of interest. The Co-operative Credit 
Societies, for which an Act \vas passed two years ago, will 
not go any long w’ay in this direction. The communal 
spirit is now very weak over the greater part of India, and 
the unlimited liability principle, which the Act insists 
upon, Will keep substantial men from these Societies, and 
any number of paupers brought together will have neither 
the cash nor the credit to help one another. If unlimited 
liability is removed and a portion of the Savings Banks 
deposits is made available to these Societies, they may do 
some useful work. But what the country really needs is 
the establishment of Agricultural Banks, like those w'bich 
have been so successfully introduced into Egypt by Lord 
Cromer. 

(4) Two other measures necessary for the promotion 
of agricultural prosperity in India, one of which has 
already received a good deal of attention at the hands of 
the Government, and the other has been recently taken xxp 
by it, are Irrigation amd Scientific Agriculture. About 
Irrigation I would only like to ask why it is necessary to 
have the selected projects carried out departmen tally, and 
wdiy their execution cannot be entrusted, as in Egypt, to 
expert contractors, who would find and train the required 
labour, the Government exercising supervisional control 
only ? I think, in this matter too, the Government of 
India may well take a leaf out of the book of that great 
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administrator .Lord Cromer. If this, were clone, far more 
rapid progress- would be made in the matter of Irrigation.,, 
As regards Scientific Agriculture, the coiintFj is, w^atching 
with keen interest . the steps wliich the 'Government is 
taking in the matter. I must, however, express one fear 
in this connection. If it is proposed to import European 
experts for the work as a standing arrangement, there will 
be small chance of any substantial good being done. The 
knowledge brought into the country by a succession of 
foreign experts, who retire to their own lands as soon as 
they have earned their pension, is like a cloud that hangs 
for a time overhead without descending in fertilizing 
showers, and then rolls aw-ay. Enless promising and' care- 
fully selected Indians are sent abroad to be trained and to 
take the places of the imported experts in due course, such 
expert knowledge will never become a part and parcel of 
the possession of the community. Of course, to begin 
with, a reliance on foreign experts is necessary, but care 
must be taken to make the arrangement only temporary. 

(5) The promotion of industrial and technical educa- 
tion in the country is also an urgent necessity as a remedy 
for the extreme poverty of our people. This field has so 
far remained entirely neglected, with what results even 
the most superficial observer can see. The sum of 2| lakhs 
of rupees, provided in this yearns Budget, is as nothing 
compared with what is needed. The country requires at 
least one large fully equipped Technological Institute at 
some central place, with Branch Institutes in the different 
Provinces. 

(6) I now come to the question of Primary Educa- 
tion. From Mr, Nathaffs Report on Education, we find 
that, in l!D0I-()2, the total expenditure on the piimai:y 
education of boys in India from the funds of the Stale wm 
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the staggeringly small sum of 13^- lakhs I Since then the 
amount has been increased, but even so it remains most 
miserably inadequate, compared with the requirements of 
the situation. My Lord, the question of mass education 
in this coimti-y has been neglected much too long, and the 
Government must lose no more time in waking up to its 
responsibilities in the matter. What is needed is a clear 
aim, and a resolute pursuit of that aim in a feeling 
of faith and with enthusiasm for the cause. The first 
step is to make primary education free in all schools 
throughout the country, and that can be done at 
once. The total receipts from fees in primary schoJls 
throughout India in 1901-1902 were only 30| lakhs of 
rupees, so the sacrifice will not be very great. ” Moreover 
the larger Municipal Corporations might'be asked to bear 
a portion of this loss, so far as their own areas are concern- 
ed. The next stop will be to make this education compul- 
sory for boys in the Presidency towns, and perhaps in a 
few other leading towns. When the minds of the peo- 
ple have been accustomed to the idea of compulsion in 
the matter of education, the area of compulsion may 
be gradually extended, till at last, in the course of twenty 
years or so from now, we have in our mid.st a system of 
compulsory and free primary education throughout the 
country, and that for both boys and girls. It will not do 
to be deterred by the difficulties of the task. Our whole 
future depends upon its accomplishment, a.nd as long as 
the Government continues listle.ss in the matter, it will 
justly be open to the reproach of failing in one of its most 
sacred duties to the people. 

(7) Lastly, there is the pres.sing need of works of 
sanitary improvement, such as good water sujjply and 
drainage. As I pointed out last year, most of our town* 
10 
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are simply powerless to undertake such costly works ■ with - 
■out substantial assistance ' from, the .Sta,te. With' the 
plague in all directions, and with the death-rate of the 
•country steadily rising, the question of sanitary improve- 
..ments assumes an importance which the , Governiiieiit 
cannot long ignore. The resources of our local bodies are 
barel}^ suSieient for their ciirreiit needs, and any large 
capital outlay is wholly beyond them. T.he . present 
distribution of I’esources and responsibilities between local 
bodies and the central Government is most unfair to, local 
bodies^' .and that is the, explanation of the .spectacle we 
have seen during .the last few years, namely, that of tlie 
Exche.quer of the Government overflowing with money, 
while these bodies have boen in a state verging on 
hankruptcy. , It is necessary that the Government should 
formulate and announce a definite policy on this matter, 

All these measures that I have briefiy outlined will 
require a large expenditure of money — both recurring and 
•non-recurring. But even as our resources stand at 
present, there is room for undertaking them all. Thus if 
the Army Re-org mization scheme is held up, or at least 
its initial cost is met out of borrowing, a sum, from one 
to two millions a year, will be available, and that may be 
devoted to a vigorous extension of primary education. 
The profits of coinage — averaging now- about two millions 
a year — may supply funds for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness. The famine gi*ant which stands at a nullian 
sterling, may, after deducting the expenditure on actual 
famine relief, now be devoted to industrial and technical 
education. The deposits in Savings Banks may be made 
available to Co-operative Credit Societies. And wdiatever 
surpluses accrue may be devoted to assisting local bodies 
in the construction of works of sanitary improvement. At 
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\ny rate an import ant beginning can be made in all tliese 
directions, only tlie spell, under which the oiiicial mind ■ 
has been for so riiany years, must be broken. 

My Lord, the improvement of the condition of the 
masses and the conciliation of the educated classes are 
the tsro really great problems before the British Covern- 
iiient in, India. The' success or failure of England’s 
work in this country will be determined by tlie measure of 
her achieve men t in these two fields. I' have already spoken 
■of the work that must be taken forthwith in hand for the 
moral and material advancement of the mass of our people. 
The' task i.s one of great magnitude, but it is comparative'ly 
a siiiipie one. The c|iiestion of the conciliation of the 
educated classes is vastly more diliicuit, and raises issues 
which will tax all the resources of British statesmanship. 
There is but one way in which this conciliation can be 
secured, and that, is by associating these classes more and 
more with the government of their own country. This is 
the policy to which England stands committed by solemn 
pledges given in the past. This is also the policy wdiieh is 
rendered imperative by the gro^vth of new ideas in the 
land. Moreover, my Lord, the wdiole East is to-day throb- 
bing with a new impulse — vibrating with a new passion'—- 
and it is not to be expected that India alone should con- 
tinue unaffected by changes that are in the very air around 
us. W e could not remain outside this influence even if we 
would. We would not so remain if we could. I trust the 
Government will read aright the significance of the pro- 
found and far-reaching change which is taking place in 
the public opinion of the country. A voluxne of new feel- 
ing is gathering, which requires to be treated with care. 
Xew generations are rising up, whose notions of the cha- 
racter and ideals of British rule are derived only from 
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tlieir experience of the last 'few years, and whose ■ minds, 
are not restrained by the thought of the great work which 
England has on the whole accomplished in the past in this 
land. . I fully believe that it is in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to give a turn to this feeling, ivhich will make it 
a source of strength and not of weakness to the Empire., 
One thing, however, is clear. Such a result will not be- 
achieved by any methods of repression. What the eoim- 
try needs at this moment above everything else is a Gov- 
ernment, national in spirit, even though it may be foreign 
in personnel— a Government that will enable us to feel 
that OK-r interests are the first consideration with it, and 
that on>r wishes and opinions are to it a matter of some 
account. My Lord, I have ventured to make these ob- 
servations, because the present situation fills me with great 
anxiety. I can only raise my humble voice by way of 
w^arning, by way of appeal. The rest lies on the knees o£ 
the gods. 
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[Jf a meeimg of the Imperial Legislatwe Coimcily held 
^on Wednesday the 27th Mai'ch W07, His Excellency Lord 
Minto presiding, the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gohhale made the 
following speech on the Financial Statement for 1907-08, 
presented by the Hon. Mr. E. H. Baker : — ] 

My Lord, it is a matter of deep and sincere satisfac- 
tion to me that the Government has effected a further 
reduction in the duty on salt, which will now stand at the 
uniform rate of Re. 1 j)®!' maund both in India and in 
Burma. In view of the language employed by the present 
Secretary of State for India, in speaking of this impost 
last year, such action on the part of the Government has 
not been wholly unexpected. I only wish the Hon’ble 
Member had spoken of this reduction with more enthusiasm 
than he has done. I know my Hon’ble friend holds what 
may be called orthodox official views on this subject. The 
Council will remember that last year he told us, in his 
concluding remarks on the Budget, that he “ never 
believed that the tax pressed with undue severity even on 
the poor.” Again this year he says that the salt- tax is the 
only contribution towards the public expenditure that is 
made by a large number of the people.” ISTow the former 
statement is contradicted by the rapid rise in the consump- 
tion of salt which has taken place in response to each 
successive lowering of the duty and which the Hon’ble 
Member himself describes as ‘‘ remarkable.” Ho one is 
ever likely to stint himself in regard to a prime necessary 
of life such as salt, unless driven to do so by sheer inability 
to buy the required quantity., Ho one, again, is likely to 
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piirehase more of. it than he needs j simp!}" because it, is- 
elieaper than it was before. And I tliiiik that the re- 
markable expansion of consumption that has taken place- 
■since the duty was first lowered in 1903 — -from 36.| milliorx 
iiiaiindSj the average for three years immediately preceding' 
1903j to 43|' millions, which is the Hon’ble Member's 
eantioiis estimate for the coming year, an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent, in five years — is conclusive evidence' 
of the fact that a high rate of duty entails serious priva- 
tion and suffering to the poorer classes of the people. As 
regards the second statement of the Hon’ble Member, 
that the salt-tax is the only contribution which the poorer 
classes make to the Exchequer, with all deference I must 
dispute altogether the correctness of the contention. 
"Whjq my Lord, so far from this being the case, the fact is 
real!}^ the other way. I think there is no room for doubt 
that even now, after these successive reductions of salt 
duty, our poorer classes contribute, relatively to their 
resources, much more than their fair share to the 
revenues of the State. These classes consist almost 
entirely of a broken and exhausted peasantry, without 
heart and without resource, and sunk hopelessly in a 
morass of indebtedness. It is from this peasantry that, 
over the greater part of India, the land revenue of the 
State is derived, and it is the same with Provincial Rates. 
Then the bulk of 'the revenue from drink comes from these 
classes. ■ The ^ excise duty on cotton goods falls almost 
exclusively on them. Under ■ Stamps and Registration 
they pay, certainly, their fair share, and probably more 
than their fair share, since the bulk of our litigation is 
about small amounts. Under Forests they hare been 
deprived of their immemorial right to fi*ee giaziiig and free 
fuel, and the proceeds of these are the only burden .-ome 
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part, of forest , receipts, the rest being fair Taliie, realised, 
for timber and other' products. Even under Custoins,' 
where their, contribution is expected to be the least owing 
to their excessive poverty, the Hoir’ble Member’s predeces* 
sor,. Sir Edward Law, once 'calculated that ■they' paid 
between 20 a,od 25 per cent. The only tax from which', 
they are altogether free is the income-tax, and the pro- 
ceeds of this tax are comparatively small, being under 1| 
millions sterling a' year. Now these, together, with the 
salt- tax, of which the main burden is admittedly borne by 
them, and the Opium revenue, which is contributed by the 
foreign consumer, are our principal beads of revenue, and 
I repeat there is no justification for the assertion that the 
sait-tax is the only contribution which the poorer classes 
in India make to the Exchequer of the State. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. O’ Conor, late Director-General of 
Statistics, in a paper read by him three years ago, describ- 
ed the poorer section of Indian cultivators as a class that 
contributed most largely to the finances of the State?* 
My Lord, I have made these observations, not in a spirit 
of mere controversy, but because Mr. Mo^ley^s pronomice-^ 
ment of last year on the subject of the salt- tax encour- 
ages the hope that we ma}- now look forward to the time 
W'hen this tax may be done away with altogether, and this 
consummation is not likely to be forwarded, if the Hon’ble- 
Member s views in the matter are allow^ed to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

I am glad to see that my suggestion of last year that 
in the general statements of revenue and expenditure, the 
figures under Railways and Irrigation (Productive Work) 
should be given net, has been met more than half way in 
this year’s Btatement, by the woi'king expenses on Hall- 
ways beiiig brought over to the revenue side and deducted 
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therefrom the gross Kailway receipts. ■ This is satis- 
factory as far as it goes, but it does not go far eaough, 
and I think that the Hon'ble Member, having once begun 
this reform, must now complete it. He still leaves the 
interest on Kailway debt where it was in the accounts. The 
result is that the figure of Kailway revenue, and through it 
that of our total revenue, continues to be unjustifiably 
swollen by the amount of this interest, which already stands 
at about 10 millions sterling and which will increase from 
year to year as the capital outlay on Bailways advances. 
The Hon’ble Member observes in this connection :~ 

We have left the Interest on Railway debt in its original 
place: to have brought it over to the Revenue side of the account 
as a deduction from its gross-receipts would have necessitated a 
large minus entry in the column for revenue accruing in England. 

And such a minus entry the Hon’ble Member wishes to 
avoid, as it would be unintelligible to the ordinary reader. 
But there are minus entries in several other places in the 
Financial Statement, and if the ordinary reader does not 
mind them, I do not see why he should mind one more. 
And in any case it is better to be unintelligible than to 
be unscientific or misleading. Again, the HonTjIe Member 
has left the figures under Irrigation as they were before. 
He says : — 

We have not thought it essential to go so far as the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale suggested and to show the Irrigation revenue net. I 
quite admit that the same general principle applies to the Irrigation 
as to the Railway figures : but the former are not yet suffieiently 
large to cause any serious distortion of the true revenue and 
expenditure of India. 

But I would respectfully ask — why allow the figures of 
true revenue and expenditure to be thus distorted at all ? 
Moreover, it introduces a new element of coiifusion if 
Kailway receipts and Irrigation receipts, which are both 
exactly in the same position, are treated in the accounts 
in two different ways. In these matters it will not do to 
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alter the prescribed forms repeatedly, as that must iiiake 
a correct comparative view of the financial position over 
series of years extremely difficult. And, therefore, now 
that the Hon'ble Member has already taken in hand this 
reform I earnestly hope that he will not stop half way 
but will proceed to the end, and place the matter once for 
all on a proper scientific basis. 

Another suggestion which f had ventured to make 
last year v;as with reference to the separation of Local 
revenue and expenditure from Provincial and Imperial. 
In his reply the Hon’ble Member had stated that he him- 
self was in favour of the proposal, as the balance of 
advantage lay in favour of making the suggested change, 
-•and that the matter wsis under consideration. I am, 
therefore, disappointed to find that the old practice is still 
there, and that there is no indication in the Financial 
Statement as to what has been the decision of the Govern- 
ment in the matter. The present practice is res- 
ponsible for a good deal of unnecessary and avoid- 
■able misapprehension. Especially is this the case 
with reference to educational expenditure. Thus, in 
the Financial Statement we are told that the educa- 
tional expenditure for next year will be 2 millions 
sterling. I understand that out of this about £800,000 
will be Local, But there is nothing in the Statement to 
show this, and one is apt to imagine that the whole 
amount of 2 millions will come from Imperial and Pro- 
vincial revenues. Last year Mr. O’Grady, a prominent 
member of the Labour party, made an inqumy in the 
House of Commons as to the amount spent in India from 
the Indian Exchequer on Elementary Education. The 
Secretary of State’s reply, instead of stating the amount 
spent from Imperial and Provincial revenues — which for 
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1904-1905 was, according to a return laid by tlie Iloirie 
Member on the table of this Council the other day, only 
J 160, ,000— gave the figure of expenditure from “ .Public 
Funds/* which necessarily was much larger, Mr. OTIrady, 
not being satisfied with the answer, put, after a few days., 
another question asking the Secretary of State to .specify 
how much of that total expenditure from Public Funds 
came from Provincial and Imperial revenues. . The repl}^ 
to this ’was that the Secretary of State was not in a posi- 
tion to state the amount, but that he -would make in- 
quiries ! Now, my Lord, this is not at all a satisfactoiy 
state of things. Surely the accounts of the Government 
of India ought to show wdiat is the State expenditure on 
Education apart from Local expenditure. I earnestly 
trust, therefore, that the suggested separation, ’^vliich the 
Hon’ble Member himself regards with favour, will soon be 
carried out and that the Financial Statement for next year 
will not be open to criticism on this account. 

Coming now to larger questions, I find that I must 
renew my earnest and emphatic protest against the manner 
in which our surpluses still continue to be experided as 
capital outlay on Railway construction. My Lord, I have 
spoken repeatedly on this subject in previous years, but I 
feel the injustice of the present arrangement so strongly 
that I must ask the Council to bear with me while I urge 
once again, as briefiy as I can, my reasons why a change 
of policy is immediately called for in this matter. This is 
the ninth successive year when a siibstantial surplus of 
revenue over expenditure has been realised, and it is, clear 
that the era of surpluses has not yet come to an end. The^ 
total of these surpluses during these nine years stands at 
the high figure of 37';-croi‘es,of rupees, or about 25 millions 
sterling, and nearly the whole of this amount has been 
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spent ns capital on; Hail ways. How a surplus is so miicli 
more money taken from the people, either through iiiis- 
calciilatiori or in other ways, than was needed for the re-, 
qiiiremeiits of the Government. And, as it is not possible’ 
to return this money to the tax-payers in a direct form,, 
what the G-overnment is bound to do with it is to apply it 
to purposes which are most calculated to benefit the mass 
of tile people. And the question that we must consider is 
this— what is the most urgent need of the mass of our people 
at the present day ? J udging from the manner in which 
the surpluses are applied year after year to Bailway con- 
struction, one would conclude that, in the opinion of the 
Government, what the people needed most was a vigorous 
extension of R.ailway facilities. How, my Lord, I respect- 
fully submit that such a view of the situation is not 
justified by the circumstances of the country. The claims, 
for instance, of Sanitation on the attention of the 
Government are at the present day infinitely stronger 
and more urgent than those of Railway construc- 
tion. Already an enormous sum — no less than 400 
crores, or 260 millions sterling — has been spent on 
Railways in India, while next to nothing has so far been 
expended on the construction of sanitary works. With so 
many towns in the country decimated by plague 3’ear after 
year, with cholera and malaria committing their havoc in 
other parts, with the death-rate of the coimti\y as high as 
35 per thousand as against 16 per thousand in England, I 
do not see how the CTOvernment can continue to leave* 
Sanitation practically to take care of itself. Let the 
Council consider what difference it would have made to- 
the country, if the surpluses of the last nine years — 37 
crores of rupees — had been devoted to .sanitary works 
instead of to Railway construction ! Lord, we all 
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'know that, by spending the surpluses as capital on Rail- 
ways, the Government is able, in, the final adjustment, , to 
reduce by a corresponding amount the unproductive debt 
-of the country. And it may be contended that though 
the surpluses are in the first instance devoted to Railway 
construction, they are in the end virtually utilised for the 
reduction of debt. My answer to this is that our debt, by 
which I mean the unproductive debt of the counry— for 
that is the only real debt — is so small in amount that its 
farther reduction is not an object of much importance. 
Taking the year 1904-05, we find that this debt then 
stood at the figure of 60 millions sterling. The ‘‘ other 
-obligations ” of the Government of India, such as Savings 
Banks deposits, Service funds, and so forth, amounted in 
th*at year to 17 millions. Against this there were cash 
balances in the Treasuries, here and in England, amount- 
ing to 21 millions, and the loans and advances by the 
Government stood at 12 millions. Our net debt thus 
is about 44 millions sterling, or less than two-thirds of a 
year’s revenue. This is almost a paltry figure, compared 
with the huge debts of European countries, and the posi- 
tion may no doubt be regarded with satisfaction. But it 
must not be forgotten that such a result has been render- 
ed possible only by throwing on current revenues for a 
quarter of a century the burden of all manner of extra- 
ordinary charges, which in other countries are usually met 
out of loan funds. The further reduction of this small 
debt, therefore, is not a matter of urgency and can well 
wait, when the money devoted to it may be far better 
employed in saving the lives of the people. My Lord, it 
will not do for the Government to say that sanitation is 
■the concern of Local Bodies and it is for them to find the 
money required to improve it. Most of our towns are 
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extremely poor and the present distribution of the 
resources between the Government and the Local Bodies 
is of a most unsatisfactory character*. How unsatisfactory 
it is may be Judged from the fact that, while there has 
been a plethora of money in the Government E.vchequer 
for the last nine years, most of our Local Bodies have 
all the time been struggling with serious financial difficul- 
ties and some of them have been in a state not far removed 
from bankruptcy. Without substantial assistance, there- 
fore, from the Government in meeting the large capital 
outlay which modern sanitary works require. Local Bodies 
will never be able to grapple with the problem of improved 
sanitation ; and to my mind there can be no more desir- 
able object on which the Government might expend its 
surpluses. The Supreme Government should call upon 
the Provincial Governments to assist sanitary projects 
liberally out of their own ordinary revenues, and when- 
ever a surplus is realised, it should, as a rule, be placed at 
the dispos*al of Provincial Governments for pushing on the 
construction of sanitary works. I know there is the 
standing pressure of the European Mercantile Community 
to expend every .available rupee on Railways, and these 
men are powerful both in this country and in England. 
But, my Lord, the Government must resist this pressure 
in larger interests, so far at any rate as the surpluses are 
concerned. Time was, not long ago, when the Government 
never thought of spending more than four or five crores a 
year on Railways. And ten years ago Sir James West- 
land protested sharply against the manner in which pro- 
gramme after programme of Railway construction was 
being pressed on him in breathless succession. It is true 
that in those days the Railways were worked at a net 
annual loss to the State, and that in that respect the 
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position has now undergone a change. Still i:>4 crores is 
■a very large amount to spend in any one year on Ihulways 
and .yet the Hon’ble Member has thought it necessary to 
.be apologetic in making 'the aiiiiouric*e.ment ! oly _Loi*«h 1 
have no objection to the Government using its Injii-awing 
powers as freely as possible to push on llailwaj’Sj wiiicli 
now rest on a sound commercial basis. But it seems to 
me most unfair .that the loans thus raisecl siioiihl be 
supplemented 'by the proceeds of taxation. Moreover^ 
judging from'” certain observations made ])y the Hon'ble 
Member last year, I believe that another resonree, and 
that a large one, wdil probably be soon made available for 
.Bail way construction, and that will be, a strong additional 
ground for devoting surpluses in future years to the im- 
provement of sanitation. 

This I'esource is the profit now annually realised by the 
State from the coinage of rupees. For the current year it 
has amounted ’to the large sum of 4 millions sterling or 6 
■crores of rupees. Last year it was nearly as large, being 
3| millions sterling or 5| crores. Hitherto these profits 
have been allowed to accumulate at compound interest, 
and this Fund, which will in future be known by the 
name of Gold Standard Fund, stands at present at over 16 
millions sterling. I think, ray Lord, the public has a 
right to ask that the Government should now state definite- 
ly \vhat limit they propose to assign to this fund, and 
how the profits from coinage will be dealt with when that 
limit is reached. This is necessary in view of the fact 
that the statements hitherto made on this subject bv those 
in authority have been more or less vague, and, in some 
respects, even conflicting. Sometimes the purpose of the 
■fund has been stated to be merely the ensuriDg of the 
stability of exchange, and sometimes the much more 
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/I riilUuioiis pui|Hij.e of preparing for a gold , currency lias 
btiou UA Oil . "W iieii tile fund was :6rst constituted in. 
11100, it was in accordance with a recomniendatioii of the 
Fowler Coiiiminee of 1898 — a. recominendation which had 
been incaie with a view to the ' maintenance of a stable 
exchange. Ju 1901-02 Sir Edward Lawg in speaking of 
the .Reserve, le uied to the view that it would serve as “ a 
guarantee fur tiie conversion into gold, if required, of the 
Rupee tokoii coinage.” Lord Curzon, however, inerelv 
described it a.s a means of maintaining the exchano-e value 
of the rupee at, Ls. M. In 1902-03 Sir Edward Ltw again 
refeiTed to this Fond, and this time he also stated its 
purpose to be the maintaining of 'a stable exchange. In 
1904 Lord Curzon realfiriiied the same view. -In 1905 -the 
HoiRble Mr. .Baker also gave this view prominence in his 
statement. Last year, how'ever, the ■ Hon’ble Member 
pushed the other and more ambitious view to the front 
and spoke of the time when the rupees would have to be 
converted into sovereigns. Again, as regards the amount 
that is reqaired for ensuring stability of exchange, differ- 
ent statements have been made by different authorities. 
Lord Curzon said that 10 millions sterling would suffice 
for the purpose. Sir Edward Law put the limit at 20 
millions. The HoiRble Mr. Baker has put it still higher. 
Fii 1905 the Hon’ble Member said : — 

I should like to see it (the fund) raised to such a figure as 
would enable us, in the event of extreme and continued eraer- 
geiiey, to reduce the Secretary of State’s drawing.^ by one-half for 
three years in succession, i.e„ to something between 20 to 30 
millions sterling. 

Xow, my Lord, all this is somewhat confusing, and the 
Hon’ble IMember will i*eeognise the necessity of making a 
full and detinite statement of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment both as regards the purpose which the Fund is to serve 
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and tile limit up to whieli it is. to gro\^'. . This is, the more 
necessarj, because 'the Fund was created under mere 
executive sanction without having, re course to the authoritv 
of the' Legislature, and also because the annual profits 
from coinage are now far larger than had bee,ii anticipated. 
I think the Government ought to adhere to the idea of 
the fund merely serving as a guarantee for the mainten- 
ance of a stable exchange. In that case, even the high 
limit contemplated by the Hoii’ble Member would soon be 
I’eached and the profits from coinage — a matter now of 
five or six erores a year —would be available before long 
to be employed more usefully than at present. On the otlier 
hand, if the more ambitious purpose avowed by the 
Hon’ble Member last year is to determine the policy of the 
Government, no limit can be foreseen to the accumulation 
of the Fund. Such a course, in my humble opinion, would 
not be justified, and I would venture to urge the following 
objections against it : — 

(a) That a gold currency for India has never been 
authoritatively proposed as a definite object 
to be attained. A stable exchange at a 
reasonable rate is all that successive authorities 
have sought to ensure. 

That it is wrong to pile up a huge gold re- 
serve in pursuit of an object never proposed 
or defined, or even regarded as attainable 
within a measurable distance of time. 

That it is looking too far ahead into the future 
to anticipate the introduction of a gold cur- 
rency into India. 

(f^) The present mai'gin between the vfdue of bul- 
lion and the token value of the coin will not 
suffice to ensure the conversion of rupees into 
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gold, for the moment demonetization is 
prox^osed, silver will be depreciated still f urther, 
(e) Even on the Hon’ble Member’s assumption the 
Reserve can suffice only for the conversion 
of rupees coined since 1900. The stock of 
rupee coin of previous years— estimated at 
.about 1.30 crores by Mr. Harrison, the 
Expei't will not be covered by it. 

I trust the Hon’ble Member will set all doubts in the 
public mind .at rest by making a definite announcement of 
the intentions of the Government in the matter, if not in 
the course of this debate, at any rate in the Financial 
Statement of next year. 

My Lord, besides the reduction of the salt-tax, there 
are ^four other interesting and gratifying features in this 
year’s budget. They are the new arrangement for meeting 
Provincial Famine expenditure, the prospect of an abolition 
of the Opium traffic, the reduction by half a miUion ster- 
ling of the special annual grant for Army Reorganiza- 
tion and the announcement made on the subject 
of Free Primary Education. Of these the first does 
not require more than a passing reference. I think 
the scheme outlined by .the Hon’ble Member is an 
equitable one and ought to work well in practice. I only 
hope that the commendable liberality with which the Im- 
perial Government has treated Provincial Governments in 
this matter will be extended by the latter in their turn to 
Local Bodies, and that these Bodies, whose resources, even 
in prosperous years, are meagre and inelastic, will now be 
relieved of all responsibility for famine relief altogether.. 
This responsibility was thrust on them when the Govern- 
ment of India itself had to struggle, owing to falling Ex- 
change and other difficulties, with a state of chronic defi- 
ll , . 
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cits., NoWj lio.wever, . tliat*tlie , Tery tradition of a ■ deficit 
lias been forgotten, no time should be, lost, in definitely 
freeing Local Bodies from a bui'den which should never 
have been imposed on them. 

My Lord, I have read with sincere pleasure the im- 
portant statement which the Hon’ble Member has 
made on the subject of the^Opium revenue, coupled as it 
is with a reduction in the area under cultivation for the 
ensuing year. I confess I have always felt a sense of deep 
humiliation at the thought of this revenue, derived as it is 
practically from the degradation and moral ruin of the 
people of China. And I rejoice that there are indications 
of a time coming when this stain will no longer rest on us. 
I have no wish to go to-day into the historical part of this 
melancholy business. The Secretary of State admitted 
freely in his speech last year on this subject that there 
were few things which Englishmen had reason to regard 
with less pride than this.. The only practical question now 
is, how to put an end to this morally indefensible traffic 
with the least derangement in our finances ? It has been 
.suggested in some quarters that the British Exchequer 
•should make a grant to India to compensate her for the 
loss of revenue which would be entailed by the extinction 
of this traffic, How, apart from the fact that there is 
not the slightest chance of England making such a grant, 
I think the proposal is in itself an unfair one and ought 
to be strongly deprecated. Ho doubt there are important 
questions like the Army expenditure, in regard to which 
India has to bear serious financial injustice at the hands 
of Engk^nd. Then the cost of the civil administration 
ought to be substantially reduced by a large substitution 
of tbe Indian for the European agency in the public 
service. And if only justice were done to us in these 
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matters, we could let the whole Opium revenue <.o 
at once and yet not feel the loss. But these questioL 
have to be ioiight on their own merits and they must not 
be mixed up with this Opium question. So far as the 
Opium revenue is concerned, whatever may be the 
measure of England’s responsibility in forcing the druo- 
on China, the financial gain from the traffic has be ** 
derived by India alone, and we must, therefore be 
prepared to give up this unholy gain without any com 
pensation from anybody—for that would be only anotl ' 
name for charity— when in the interests of humanity tif"" 
wretched traffic has got to be abolished. Of 
have a right to urge, and ws should urge, that we must be 
allowed to spread our loss over a certain number of years 
say ten years — so that our finances should not be 
suddenly disorganised. That would be a fair position to 
take up, and we should have there the support of all right- 
minded people. But the traffic itself must go, and we 
must cheerfully co-operate in any reasonable scheme foi' its 
:final extinction. 



My Lord, I am glad to see that the special grant of 
nver two millions a year for the Army Reorganisation 
scheme has been reduced this year by half a million 
sterling.^ Considering that the money comes out of the 
iron grip of His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief I 
think we have reason to feel thankful even for this small 
reduction. Of course since the total initial outlay on the 
scheme is a fixed sum, this reduced grant only means that 
the execution will be spread over a longer period than the 
five years originaUy contemplated. Still it sets free for 
purposes of internal improvement a sum of half a million 
sterling a year out of current revenues. The Hon’ble Mr 
Baker describe.s the circumstances which have led to this 
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reduction in the following words: — 

The present political situation and the reduced receipts we 
anticipate from Opium have led us to reduce the norma! grant to 
£1,666,700 daring the coming year. 

I am glad to see the reference to the ^ present political 
situation ^ by which the Hon’ble Member no doubt means 
the improved aspect of affairs on the North-'West Frontier. 
This is partially endorsing the view of those who have 
objected to the carrying out of His Excellency's scheme 
on the ground that it added largely to the burdens of the 
people at a time when, in view of the improvement that- 
had taken place in the position of things, they were 
entitled to substantial relief. My other objection to the 
scheme was on account of its throwing on current revenues 
a heavy extraordinary charge which should have been 
met out of borrowings. The surpluses of the last nine 
years were more than sufficient to meet this non-recurring 
charge twice over, and as they had been for the most part 
employ^ed in a way which eventually resulted in a reduc- 
tion of our debt, it was only an act of bare justice to 
the tax-payers that this heavy non-recurring charge, 
instead of being spread over a number of years and thrown 
on current revenues, should have been met out of loan funds. 
However, I see in the papers that Mr. Morley has finally 
accepted the scheme. That being so, I fear no useful 
purpose is likely to be served by my continuing the contro- 
versy in this Council. I only trust that the 'sdew which, I 
understand, is held by the Government that the scheme 
will in the end make for economy will be found to be 
Justified, when the time for judging of its correctness 
arrives. Meanwhile as there is still much vagueness in the 
public mind about the nature and scope of the scheme, may 
I respectfully suggest to His Excellency that it will helx> 
to clear away unnecessary misapprehensions, if he will see 
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Ills way to make an authoritative statement on the subject 
—as far, of course, as a public statement can be made in a 
matter of this kind ? 

My Lord, the military problem in India may be iook- 
■ed at from four points of view. There is first of all the 
standpoint of the military expert — the soldier — whose 
principal idea is to raise the efficiency of the Army to 
as high a state of perfection as possible, and who wants to 
take for this purpose all the money he can get. Then 
there is the standpoint of the average Englishman, who 
wants to feel safe about India and who is comparatively 
indifferent as to what burdens are imposed on the people 
of this country in order that he may feel so safe. That is 
the way the ordinarj’' member of Parliament looks at this 
•question. Thirdly, there is the standpoint of the Indians 
themselves — those who have to bear the burden, but have 
hardly any share in the privileges of the present arrange- 
ment. Lastly, there is a standpoint which in a way 
-comprehends or should comprehend all these three, though 
not necessarily in the same degree, and that is the stand- 
point of the Goveimment of India. Now, my Lord, when 
we, the Indian Members of this Council, speak at this 
table on this question, we necessarily approach it from the 
Indian point of view. It is to express that view that we 
are here, and though we know that our voice is weak and 
that what we say is not likely for a long time yet to in- 
fiuence the practical decisions of the Government, that does 
not absolve us from what is after all our duty to ourselves 
in the matter. We should be guilty of presumption if we 
•extended our remax’ks to technical details relating to the 
Army, on 'which we are not qualified to express an opinion. 
But there are certain broad questions of policy — also ques- 
tions connected with the progress of humanity — ^which all 
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men of average intelligence may claim to understand and 
discuss. My Lord, I do not believe that any serious var 
cloud is likely to appear on our horizon in the near future. 
I am fortified in this opinion by the high authority of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Haldane. Tim triumph of Japan 
in the late war and the gradual waking up of China 
and even of Persia — these, if not the overthrow and 
exhaustion of Russia, are bound to discourage European 
aggrevssion in Asia for many years to come. IMoreovery 
wars between the great Powers of Europe — and the only 
war that can touch us is one between England and Russia 
— are daily growing less and less likel}". A comparison 
of the history of Europe in the 19th century with that 
in the 18th will show in what direction things have been 
moving. And the 20th century is bound to be even better 
than the 19th. The people in Europe are no longer mere 
pawns on the chess-board of Kings and Ministers. And 
they are realising more and more what horrors a war 
means to them. 1 think, therefore, that India may well 
ask to be relieved now of a part of her present Army ex- 
penditure. Further, the injustice of the present arrange- 
ment, whereby a disproportionate share of the cost of 
military defence of the whole Empire is thrown on hei\ 
must be remedied. Then the status of the Indian ofiicers 
in the Arm 3 ^, which at present is admittedly most unsatis- 
factory, must be improved, and higher careers thrown open 
to them. Lastly, the wrong inflicted on all classes of the 
Indian community indiscriminate!}’ by keeping them ':om- 
pulsorily disarmed — thereby slowly crushing all manhood 
out of a whole race — must be cautiously but steadily set 
right. My Lord, I have spoken time after time on these 
subjects in this Council, and last 3 ’ear His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Ohief, with perhaps a touch of impatience. 
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observed that be had beard my arguments and assertions 
every year for three years. But, my Lord, is it my fault 
that these things have to be pressed again and again on 
the attention of the Government? If His Excellency 
would like to hear less of the complaints, the remedy lies 
to a certain extent in his own hands. A way must be 
found out of the present situation, which is no doubt 
difficult and delicate, but which must not be allowed to 
continue as it is, simply because it is difficult and delicate. 
Otherwise His Excellency may raise the Army to the 
highest pitch of efficiency, and yet he wdll have left the 
larger military problem in Indians unsoked as ever. 

I now come to what is in some respects the most 
gratifying feature of the - present budget — I mean the 
statement which the Hon’ble Member makes on the subject 
of Free Primaiy Education. The statement is brief, but it 
says enough to indicate clearly tHe resolute purpose that 
lies behind it. My Lord, the whole country has reason to 
feel grateful to your Lordship’s Government for taking>p 
this question in this earnest spirit. The circular letter of 
November last and this paragraph in the Financial State- 
ment, taken together, leave no doubt in my mind that- 
before the budget for next year is presented, primary 
education will have been made free throughout India ; for 
I cannot imagine any Local Government standing in the 
way of the adoption of this measure, since the Govern- 
ment of India is going to find all the money required for 
it. I am sure we owe much in this matter to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Baker’s active support of the cause. I cannot help 
lecalling that last year when this question was raised in 
this Council, my Hon’ble friend expressed his sympathy 
with the proposal in most cordial terms. 

4! il have, he said, the keenest sympathy with every one 
ot the objects on which the Hon’ble Member desires to see 
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public money expended. In particular, I am greatly interested in 
his proposal for maldng primary education free with the intention 
of ultimately making it compulsory. I hope and believe that some 
great scheme of this nature will eventually be carried into 
execution. 

This was in marked contrast to the reception which 
the appeal met with at the hands of another member of 
Government, who, by what must now be described as an 
irony of fate, then presided over our Education Depart- 
ment and who was therefore the responsible spokesman on 
behalf of the Government on the subject. Sir Arundel 
expressed himself in the matter thus : — 

I understand the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale to advocate 
universal free primary education throughout India. That would 
be a large order. 

And the utmost that he could bring himself to 
promise was that the aspiration for free primary education 
would be “ kept in view as the distant peak to be one day 
attained while the work of the present must be slow 
progress along the plain.” What was, how^ ever, * a large 
order ’ in March became a very reasonable order in 
November, so reasonable indeed that the circular letter 
addressed to Local Governments on the subject showed 
unequivocally that the Government of India had alreadjr 
made up its mind to adopt the measure. The incident 
serves only to emphasise the necessity of entrusting the 
Educational portfolio to such members as feel some 
enthusiasm for the., subject. My Lord, now that the 
Government has advanced as far as free primary education, 
I earnestly trust that no long interval will be allowed to 
elapse before the next step is taken, m., that of making 
a beginning in the dmection of compulsory education. If 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has found it practic- 
able to make primary education compulsor}" in his State, I 
cannot understand why the British Government should 
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not be able to overeoirie tbe difficulties that lie in its patb. 
The best plan 5 as I urged last year, -would be to confer 
powers, in tbe first instance, on Municipal Corporations, 

; in cities with a population of, say, a hundred thousand 

f and over, to introduce compulsion for boys within their 

areas, the Government of India finding the funds required. 
The area of eornpulsion may then gradually be extended, 
iill at last in twenty years or so, primary education should 
be compulsory in the country for both boys and girls. My 
Lord, we are already so far behind other civilised nations 
in. this matter that no further time should be lost in 
making such a beginning. As an eminent German 
Professor points out, no real economic or social 
development oi a people is possible without the educa- 
tion of the masses. Such education is the foundation 
and necessary antecedent of increased economic 
activity in all branches of national production, in 
agriculture, small industries, manufactures and com- 
merce ; it leads to a more equal distribution of the 
proceeds of labour ; and it ensures a higher level of intelli- 
gence and a larger capacity for achieving social advance 
among the people. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of this question in the present state of India, 
My Lord, I have so far dealt with various questions 
rarising out of the Financial Statement which the Hon’ble 
Member has laid before the Council. The. question, how- 
ever, that, in my humble opinion, transcends all others in 
importance at this moment is how to associate the people 
>of this country with the administration of their own 
affiiirs, so that their growing estrangement may be prevent- 
ed, and, while their self-resj>ect is satisfied on one side, 
'the bond between them and the Empire may be strength- 
ened on the other. The Englishman who imagines that 
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India can be governed much longer on the same lines as in 
the past, and the Indian who thinks that he must seek a 
destiny for his country outside this Empire, of which now* 
for better or worse, we are a part — both alike show an 
inadequate appreciation of the realities of the present 
situation. The main difficulty in regard to this associa- 
tion arises from the fact that the Government of this 
country is really in the hands of the Civil Service, which 
is practically a caste, with all the exclusiveness and love of 
monopoly that characterise castes. My Lord, I am speak- 
ing in the presence of so many distinguished members of 
that Service, and I respectfully trust 1 shall not be con- 
sidered guilty of rudeness in making these observations* 
These men, who give on the whole a high average of work,„ 
and who moreover feel conscious that they are doing their 
best, are naturally satisfied with their position, and they 
expect us to be satisfied with ours. And as they happen 
to be practically the sole advisers of both the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, no reform which they do not ap- 
prove has, as a rule, any chance of being adopted. Of 
course there are exceptions, but I am speaking now of the 
Service as a class. In a general way they seem to recog- 
nise that some advance is now necessary, but when you 
come to a discussion of difi:erent measures of reform, 
a majority, though not necessarily composed each 
time of the same individuals, is to be found arrayed 
against every reform that may be proposed. Thus if it is 
urged that judicial and executive functions should now be 
separated, you will be told that that will not do as that 
will weaken the executive power. If you say that the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State should have among 
their official advisers one or two Indian gentlemen, the 
suggestion is resisted on the ground that the confidential 
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character of the deliberations in the two Councils will no 
longer be assured. If you propose that the Legislative 
Councils should be expanded and improved and they should 
be entrusted with some degree of power to exercise a cheek 
over the financial and general administration of the coun- 
try, the objection is raised that such a reform wull strike 
at the root of the very constitution of the Governmenty 
which, as the Secretary of State said last year, must con- 
tinue for as long as one can see autocratic and personal. 

If the reform suggested is that Municipal and Local 
Boards should now be made purely non-olficial bodies, 
freed from all immediate official control, the answer will be I 

that Local Self-Government touches intimately the inter- 
ests of the mass of the people, and you cannot allow its 
efficiency to be lowered. And thus we move round and 
round the fortress of official conservatism and bureaucratic 
reluctance to part wuth power without being able to efiect 
a breach at any point. My Lord, this kind of thing has 
now gone on for many years, with the result that the 
attitude of the public mind towards the Government — 

^ opinion,^ as Burke calls it, is of greater importance than 
la^vs or executive powder in maintaining order — has under- 
gone a steady and, of late years, even a rapid change. 

Since last year, the impression has prevailed that the 
Government has at last decided to move forward and that 
important concessions are con tern pia.ted. I earnest!}’ trust 
that this impression is well-founded. I trust also that the 
proposed reforms, wdien announced, will be found to be 
substantial and conceived in a generous spirit. Bly Lord , 
it is of importance that there should be no unnecessary 
delay in this matter. The public mind is in a state of 
great tension, and unless the concessions are promptly 
announced and steps taken to give immediate effect to 
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them, tiiey will, I fear, lose half their efficacy and all their 
.grace. The situation is an anxious — almost critical one, 
•and unless the highest statesmanship inspires the counsels 
-of the Government, difficulties threaten to arise of which 
no man can foresee the end. 
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{At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Covndl held, m. 
Friday, the 17 th March, His Excellency Lord Minto presiding, 
the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale made the following speech m the 
Financial Statement for 1908-09 presented ly the Eon. Mr 
E» Baker : — ] 

My Lord, I confess it wasf with a sense akin to relief 
that I read the opening paragraphs of the statement which 
the Hon’ble Member has laid before the Council this year 
Direct expenditure on famine reHef is fair test of the 
extent and intensity of a famine. And, judged by this 
test, the calamity that has overtaken the country again 
this year, though undoubtedly very great, is still nol; so 
appalling as the famines of 1877 or 1897 or 1900. The 
famine of 1 877 cost the State for purposes of direct relief 
a sum oi 7 i crores of rupees ; that of 1897 also cost nearly 
7 | crores ; while in 1 900 the amount expended exceeded 
9 j crores. Compared with these figures, one feels thank- 
ful that this year’s famine will not require more than two 
crores for direct relief. Of course, this is on the assump- 
tion that the next rainfall will be normal, and for the pre- 
sent one can only hope that it will be normal. Mean- 
while, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the manner in 
which the Government is endeavouring to meet the 
distress everywhere. By far the largest area affected is in 
the United Provinces, and these Provinces are fortunate in 
their present ruler. I am sure Sir John Hewett's famine 
administration will be remembered as gratefully as that of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell in the same Provinces in 1897 
and of Sir Andrew Eraser in the Central Provinces in 
1900. ^ 
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I am not sure that the Hon’ble Member is quite 
correct when he says that the financial position of this 
year is stronger than that in 1900-1901. It is true that 
Mr. Clinton Dawkins had budgeted in 1900-1901 for only 
a small surplus of £160,000, while the Ilon'ble ]\leniber 
estimates the surplus for the coming year at £571,500. 
But, in the first place, Mr. Clinton Dawkins has closed the 
year 1899-1900 with a surplus of over 4 crores of rupees, 
after finding over three crores for famine relief in that 
year, whereas the Hon’ble Member who has been called 
iipon to find during the current year not more than 77 
lakhs for famine relief, closes the year with a surplus of 35 
lakhs only. Even this surplus of 35 lakhs is more appar- 
ent than real. It is a surplus in the accounts of the 
■Government of India. But as the Provincial Governments 
have during the year depleted their balances by about 
1| crores, the net result of the year’s revenue and 
•expenditure transactions for the country as a whole is 
a deficit of about 115 lakhs and not a surplus 
of 35 lakhs. Again, though Mr. Clinton Dawkins had 
estimated the surplus for 1900-01 at about 24 lakhs, the 
actual surplus realised at the end of the year turned out 
to be over 24 crores, or ten times the modest figure 
budgeted for, and this after spending over 6 -J- crores on 
famine relief. On the other hand, the Hon’ble Member 
provides only 130 lakhs for famine relief during the 
‘Coming year and he budgets for a surplus of 85 lakhs, 
against which we have a further depletion of cash balances 
by Provincial Governments to the extent of 79 lakhs. 
This does not show that the financial position to-day is 
stronger than it was eight years ago. Of course, the level 
of taxation has been lowered since 1900, but that does not 
alter the real character of the comparison . 
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Tiiere is one obserTation of the Hon’ble Member on } 

the subject of this year’s famine to which I deem it I 

necessary to take strong exception. The Hon’ble Member " I 
points out that the number of those who aie in receipt of 
State relief this year is smaller than on the last two i 

occasions, and he regards it as a reasonable conclusion that 1 

this is partly due ‘ to the greater resisting powers of the ^ 

people.’ Now, my Lord, I think the facts which the 
Hon’ble Member himself mentions in his statement— I 

m., that the failure of crops has been less extensive and 
less complete this time than in 1897 or 1900, and that I 

takavi advances have been made far more liberally and far I 

more promptly than before — are in themselves quite suiS- I 

cient to explain the difference in the number of applicants : 

for State relief. Considering the extent of the area f 

aflected, the depth of the distress caused, and other cir- j 

cumstanoes of this year’s famine, I venture to think that !> 

one and a half millions is not at all a small number to be j. 

in receipt of State relief at this time of the year. I can [. 

assure the Hon’ble Member that no one will be better !. 

pleased than myself if the Government of India will order I 

a regular and careful enquiry into the condition of a few 
typical villages so as to ascertain whether ‘ the resisting 
powers of the people ’ are increasing or diminishing. The 
Famine Union in London has been demanding such an 
enquiry for a number of years and not a few distinguished 
names in England have associated themselves with this 
demand. But the Government of India, for reasons best 
known to itself, shrinks from such an investigation. That 
being so, I think the Hon’ble Member is not entitled 
to deduce such a conclusion from such slender premises in 
so important a matter. The Famine Commission of ] 898 
tried, in the course of their enquiries, to collect some 
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evidence on this subject. And their conclusion, which, 1 
think, still holds good, is worth quoting. After referring 
to certain classes whose condition, in the opinion of the 
OoDamission, had probably improved, they observe : — 

Beyond these classes, there always has existed, and there still 
does exist, a low* section o? the eornmiinity living a hand-to-mouth 
existence, with a low standard of comfort and abnormally sensitive 
to the effects of inferior harvests and calamities of season. This 
section is very large and includes the great class of day-labourers 
and the least skilled of the artisans, So far as we have been able 
to form a general opinion upon a difficult question :from the evid- 
ence we have heard and the statistics placed before us, the wages 
of these people have not risen in the last twenty years in due pro- 
portion to the rise in prices of their necessaries of life. The 
experience of the recent famine fails to sugErest that this section of 
the community has shown any larger command of resources or any 
increased power of resistance. Far from contracting, it seems to 
be gradually widening, particularly in the more congested districts. 
Its sensitiveness or liability to succumb instead of diminishing is 
possibly becoming more accentuated, as larger and more powerful 
forces supervene and make their effects felt where formerly the 
result was determined by purely local conditions. 

As regards small cultivators who, after this class, 
suffer most from famine, I do not believe they have as yet 
had time to recover from the terrible effects of recent 
famines. It should be remembered that the losses of the 
peasantry during the last two famines in crops and cattle 
have been estimated at 300 crores of rupees. In Bombay, 
during the last 12 years, only two years have been free 
from any expenditure on direct famine relief. The Oentral 
Provinces have fared almost as badly. In the ITnited 
Provinces the present famine comes after only a y^ear's 
respite to the people, as the year before last was also a 
year of famine. In Bengal, too, the seasons latterly have 
not. been very favourable. Then over the greater part of 
the area affected by recent famines, the ravages of plague 
have been added and these ravages have meant not only a 
frightful loss of life, with vast mental anxiety and 
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sufteriug, but also heavy losses of resources to the poorer 
classes, whose daily life, wherever the plague rages, is dis- 
organised froiu 4 to 6 months ev^ery year. It is true that 
certain sections of the community — those engaged in tex- 
tile industries, for instance — have lecently had a brief 
spell of prosperity and the newly awakened enthusiasm for 
industrial development in the country has also had a bene- 
ficial effect. But this, I fear, has not made any difierence 
to the bulk of those who go down the precipice at the first 
touch of famine — barring probably weavers, mill-hands 
and other workers in factories, and certain classes of small 
artisans. 

My Lord, the high prices which have been ruling in 
the country for some time”past, independently of the pre- 
sent famine, and which have caused acute and widespread 
suffering, have naturally attracted general attention, and I 
was glad to hear the Hordble Mr. Miller state the other 
day in reply to a question by my friend Mr. Chitnavis, 
that the Government was considering the advisability of 
referring the whole question to a Committee for inquiry. 
I earnestly trust that a strong Committee will be appoint- 
ed and that as early as may be practicable ; for apart from 
the distress which high prices must cause to those 
whose incomes do not rise with the rise in prices, the 
situation suggests certain disquieting considerations, which 
require a close and careful examination. It seems to me, 
my Lord, that the phenomenally heavy coinage of new 
rupees during the last few years by the Government has 
something to do with this general rise in prices. Eeally 
speaking, the artificial appreciation of the rupee by the 
currency legislation of the Qor&rnment should have 
brought about, after things had time to adjust themselves 
on the new basis, a general fall m prices in this country. 
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In the first few years after the closing of the mints to the 
free coinage of silver, this tendency was coimteraetecl by a 
succession of famines -''and scarcities, and probahl^^ iii' a 
smaller measure by hoarded rupees having come into 
circulation. Latterly the general rise, which has taken 
place in the gold prices of commodities all over the 'world, 
has no doubt helped to raise prices in India. But this 
can account for only a part of the rise that has taken place 
in this country, and we must look for other causes to 
explain fully the extraordinary phenomenon w^e have been 
witnessing for some time past. I think some light is 
thrown on the problem by an examination of our coinage 
statistics. The following figures give the annual average 
*of rupees coined, minus old rupees recoined by the Govern- 
ment of India, for each decade from 1834 to 1893, when 
the mints were closed to the free coinage of silver, and lor 
the years following the passing of the Act of 1899, when 
coinage operations on a large scale w^ere again resumed. 
The period from 1894 to 1899 is omitted because, during 
the first three years of that period, no new rupees were 
coined at all, and during the next three a very small 
number — only about two crores in all — was coined. 

Period (annual average for). Crores, 

1835-44 2*2 

1815-54 2-4 

1856-64 
1865-74 
1875-84 
1885-93 
1900-1904 
1905-1907 

1 have not been able to obtain the figures of rupees 
recoined during the last period, from 1905 to 1907. 
1 do not think, however, that these figures have been large 
and the deduction to be made on their account from the 
^average will not, I believe, be substantial. 
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Prior to 1893, the melting back of rupees into 
siilTCi- by those who needed silver prevailed on a Iar<-e 
scale m the country, and it has been estimated alt 
about 3 erores of rupees must have been so melted 
annually. Since the currency legislation of 1893 
this melting has had to cease, owing to the c^reat 
difference between the token value and the intrinsic 
value of the rupee The stock of rupees in existence 
jn India before 189b was estimated by Mr. Harrison the 
Expert, at 130 erores. During the last ten years’ the 
Government has made a net addition to this stock of ’over 
100 erores. It seems to me that such a sudden inflation 
of the country’s currency is bound to result in a c^eneral 
rise of prices. It may be said that, in view of th^ <^reat 
expansion of trade during the last few years and of the 
increased industrial activity of the country, such augment- 
ation of the currency was necessary. A reference to trade 
returns, however, does not support this view. During the 
20 years preceding the closing of the mints, our e.xports 
of merchandise advar.eed from 54 erores to 106 erores ie 
doubled themselves, and yet the average annual cohme’e 
only advanced, as sheiyn above, from 6 erores to 8 '3 erores 
during that time. Again, from 1894 to 1905, the exports 
rose from 106 erores to 157 erores, but the annual average 
coinage for the five years ending 1904 was just the same 
as that for the eight years ending 1893, viz., 8-3 erores 
It is, therefore, difficult to see why the average should 
have suddenly gone up from S'S erores to 20-7 erores 
.during the last three years. What is probably happening 
is this. The rupees issued by the Government in response 
to the demands of trade go into the interior and spread 
themselves among those from whom purchases, are made 
But, owing to various circumstances, they do not flow back 
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quick!}’; to centres of trade or to banks, and thus new 
rupees have to be obtained for transactions for wliicli old 
rupees might have sufficed. Meanwhile, the melting back 
of ', rupees into' silver having ceased, every issue becomes a 
net addition to the volume of the currency. If this 
analysis of the situation is correct, it suggests a grave 
problem, for it means that prices will tend to rise still 
further. One effect of these high prices, due to a heavy 
augmentation of the currency, will be to discourage exports 
and to encourage imports. Another effect will be that 
whatever gold there is in general circulation in the country 
— I understand that it is about 12 millions — 'will be drain- 
ed from the country. A third effect will be that the cost 
of production will rise owing to a rise in the cost of living 
and this will place indigenous industries at a disadvantage 
in their competition with foreign products. Whether the 
foundations of the currency system will be involved in the 
general disturbance that will thus be caused, it is difficult 
to say. But it is not improbable that an economic crisis, 
causing great suffering to large numbers of people, may 
arise, necessitating urgent remedial action at the hands of 
the State. 

The Hou'ble Member gives an interesting table 
in. his statement to compare the incidence of the salt duty 
in this country with what it is in some European 
countries. Now, in this matter of the salt tax, the 
people of this country will always remember with 
feelings of gratitude the Hon’ble Member’s tenure of 
office as Finance Minister, for he has given us two sueces- 
sive reductions of the salt tax, which is more than any of 
his predecessors ever did. But though his hand has given 
us the relief, his head, if he will permit me to say so, 
seems still to be under the influence of orthodox official 
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ideas ; and in tbe table compiled by Mm, I detect a linger- 
ing feeling of regret that tbe Government shonld bave 
sacrificed so miicb revenue to lower a duty which, after all, 
did not press heavily on the people! Now, in the first 
place, it is necessary to remember that our complaint 
about the burdensome nature of the salt tax was with 
reference to the old level of the duty and not its present 
level. Secondly, before the Hon’ble Member^s comparison 
can pass muster, it is necessary that he should give us 
separately the rates of the excise duty and the import duty 
on salt in those countries which he mentions ; for when a 
countiy has strongly protectionist fiscal system, heavy 
import duties may exist side by side with light excise 
duties. And, thirdly, to gauge correctly the comparative 
pressure of a tax in different countries, we must take into 
account not merely the amount of the tax paid per head 
in each country, but also the ratio of that amount to the 
average income per head. So judged, the salt tax will be 
found even to-day to press more heavily on the people of 
India than any other people, except those of Italy, as the 
following table will show. In this table I have taken the 
figures of average income per head for tbe five European 
countries mentioned by tbe Hon’ble Member from Mulhaire 
Dictionary of Statistics. For India I have taken Lord 
Gurzon’s figure, though it is clearly an over-estimate : — 


Annual income 
per bead. 


Salt duty per bead in terms 
of a day’s income. 


Country 


France 
Germany 
Italy 
Austria 
N etherlands 
ndia 


J day’s income. 
1 day’s „ 

4 day’s „ 
u day’s „ 
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Since the Hon'ble Member is in a mood to appreciate 
compaidsons between India and European countries, I 
venture to present to him another table, and I respectfully 
trust that he will find it not only interesting, but also 
instructive ! It is a table giving the State expenditure on 
education in the five countries selected by the Hon'ble 
Member for comparison and in India. 

State expenditure 

Country, on education 

per head. 
s. d. 

Prance ... ... 5 4 

Germany 4 0 

Italy ... ... ... y g 

Austria ... ... 2 4 

Netherlands ... 4 3 

India 0 U- 

My Lord, I am glad that the accounts of the Local 
Boards have at last been separated from those of the 
Government in the Financial Statement. I wish the 
Hon'ble Member bad, at the same time, carried further his 
reform of last year of dealing with Railwayman d Irrigation 
figures. He admits the anomaly of treating the two sets 
of figures difierentl 3 ^ He admits also that it would be 
desirable to deduct the amount of interest from these 
figures from both revenue and expenditure sides. But he 
fights shy- of a large mmus entry which would result from 
the adoption of this course, though there are mmiis entries 
in several other places in the Financial Statement. Well, 
I can only hope that some future Financial Member will 
take a different view of the matter. Strictly speaking, it 
is not only Railways and Irrigation, but also Post, Tele- 
graphs and Mint, that is, all our commercial and rprxm- 
commercial services that must be taken net, if an errone- 
oUvS idea of our real revenue and expenditure is to be 
avoided. Also Assignments, Compensations, Refunds and 
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Drawbacks must be deducted from the revenue of the 
major heads, and advances to cultivators and cost of 
manufactures in connection with opium must be deducted 
from the so-called Opium revenue. And on the expend- 
iture side the Interest on Ordinary Debt must be taken 
net. I venture to think that if our accounts are presented 
in this manner, they will convey a far more correct idea of 
our real revenue and expenditure than is done at present,. 
Thus re-arranged, the figures of the Budget for the com- 
ing year will appear as follows : — 

Bevmtie — (in millions sterling). 

Major heads ... ... .. ... .. 45'98‘ 

Commercial and §#.6^isi-eommereial services ... 3'29 

Departmental Bef^eipts (Civil, Miscellaneous, Public 
Works other than Railways and Irrigation, and 
Military) ... ... ... ... ... 292 

Total ... 5219 

Expenditure — (in millions sterling). 


Charges for collection of revenue ... ... 6*01 

Interest ... ... ... ... ... *72 

Salaries and expenses of Civil Departments ... 14*04 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges ... ... ... 4*62 

Famine Belief and Insurance ... ... ... 1*55 

Other Public Works ... ... ... 4*45 

Military Charges ... ... ... ... 20*75 

52‘15* 

Deduct portion of Provincial expenditure 

defrayed from Provincial balances ... — '53 

Total ... 51*62 

Surplus ... ... ... ... ... *57 


Of course, I recognise the difficulty of making radical 
alterations in old and long -established forms, but I 
would earnestly urge the Hon’ble Member to see if he 
cannot add another table to the Financial Statement 
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■on tlie lines suggested above. It will certainly serve 
a useful purpose, for it will enable everyone, wbo turns to 
it, to see that our real revenue is only 52 millions sterling 
and not 7 3 millions ! 


My Lord, I welcome with sincere satisfaction the 
gi*ant of 30 lakhs of rupees which the Hon’ble Member 
places at the disposal of the Local Governments during the 
coming year for assisting Municipal Bodies in undertaking 
works of sanitary improvement. The Hon’ble Member 
promises to make the grant an annual one and considering 
the great importance of the principle which underlies it, I 
am sure the country will warmly appreciate the fact that a 
beginning in this direction has been made, in a j^ear when 
the difficulties caused by famine might easily have dissuad- 
ed the Hon’ble Member from undertaking a new expendi- 
ture. Thirty lakbs a year is no doubt a small sum, com- 
pared with the vastness of tl^e object to which it is to be 
applied, but now that the principle has been recognised 
and a beginning made, I am not without hope that the 
amount may be increased when the present famine condi- 
tions pass away and normal times return. Even as it 
stands, the grant marks a substantial improvement on the 
existing situation, as may be seen from the following 
figures which I have been able to obtain through the 
courtesy of the Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson. These 
figures show the amounts contributed by the several Gov- 
ernments out of Provincial revenues as grants-in-aid to 
Municipalities towards capital outlay on drainage and 
water- works during the last five years, le., from 1002- 
1903 to 1006-1907:— 
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Total amount in 


Province. 

rupees in five 



years. 


Madras 

.. 6,d:7,< OC (exclusive of 3 



lakhs given to 

1 


the city of 



Madras. 

■'f! 

Botnbay 

ml. 


Bengal 

... 1,05,400 


United Provinces ... 

... 5,68,235 


Punjab 

... 2,35,000 

. l; 

Burma 

... 1,58,000 

1' 

■' , 1- 

Ensti^rn Beng-I and A^^aara 

14,000 


Central Provinees ... 

4l,0ii0 


North-West Frontier Province 

... 7dL 



Total for all the Provinces in five 

years ... ... 17,68,635 

This gives us an annual average of 3| lakhs a year for 
ihe whole country, and contrasted with it the Hon’ble 
Member’s 30 lakhs a year is almost a liberal provision ! It 
may be noted that during these same five years, while the 
■Government contributed a mere pittance of 17| lakhs to- 
wards the sanitation of our towns, which are being decimat- 
ed by annual visitations of the plague, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief was able to obtain for military charges 
a sum of about 27 crores above the level of the military 
expenditure of 1901-1902 ; and nearly 60 crores were spent 
as capital outlay on railways, of which one- third, or over 19 
crores, was found out of current revenues. My Lord, this 
treatment of sanitation, as though the Government had 
no responsibility in regard to it, has hitherto been one of 
the most melanclioly features of the present scheme of 
financial decentralisation, under which sanitation has been 
made over to local bodies as their concern, though they 
have admittedly no resources for undertaking large projects 
of improvement. The analogy of England is often quoted 
to justify this arrangement, though on the same analogy 
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our railway eonstruetion should have been left to .private 
.enteiprise, but it is not. My Lord, our mortality statistics, 
are ghastly reading. The officially recorded death-rate 
has steadily increased during the last 20 years from 28 per 
thousand to over 36 per thousand. It was about 28 
during the first quinquenniimi, 1886-1890 ; from that it 
advanced to nearly 30 during the second quinquennium, 
1891-1895 ; from there to 32*5 in the third quinquennium,. 
1896-1900 ; and from that to 33*5 in the fourth, 1901- 
1905, For the year 1905 — the last year for which figures 
are available — it was 36' 14, being even higher than for 
the year 1897, when the country was devastated by one of 
the greatest famines of the last century. It is significant 
that during this same period of 20 years, England has 
succeeded in bringing down her death-rate from 20 to 15*5 
per thousand. Again, taking only our urban areas, we 
find that the rise in the death-rate from 1896 — the year 
immediately preceding the appearance of plague in the 
country^ — to 1905 has been from 36*5 to 41 '7. Last year 
His Majesty the King-Emperor was pleased to send a 
gracious message to the people of this country sympathis- 
ing with them in their sufferings from plague. Your 
Excellency, too, made a most feeling reference to the 
ravages of plague in the course of your last budget speech. 
My Lord, may we nob hope that the Government will in 
future show a greater recognition of the claims of sanita- 
tion on the resources of the State than it has done in the 
past, as no real improvement in public health is to be 
expected, unless vigorous efforts ai^e made throughout the ■ 
country to push on sanitation. Three years ago I urged 
in this Council that at least one million sterling a 
year should be provided by the Government to assist 
Municipal bodies in the construction of drainage and 
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water- works. I earnestly trust that the anioimt will be- 
forthcomiDg before long. It is really a modest demana/ 
considering the interests involved and considering also the 
.requirements of the 'situation.; 

In this connection it is a matter of deep regret to 
me that I cannot persuade the Hon ’ble Member to see- 
the reasonableness of my suggestion as regards the- 
utilisation of our surpluses — at least of a portion of 
them for promoting sanitation. I do not propose to 
repeat to-day my arguments in favour of such a course^ 
as I have urged them again and again in this Council 
withj perhaps, wearying iteration. But there is one 
misapprehension of the Hon’ble Member about which it is 
necessary to say a word. He thinks that as a surplus is in 
the nature of a windfall and entirely uncertain, to make 
allotments out of it towards sanitary projects wwld involve 
wastage, as works may have to be stopped after being 
undertaken, if one surplus is not followed by another 
surplus ; and he says that this would be unsound finance. 
I do not, however, see why there need be any stoppage of 
works or any "wastage. My proposal would w^ork as 
follows : — Suppose there is a surplus of 2 millions one year 
and suppose it is decided to devote it to sanitarj- impiwe- 
ments. The different Provincial Governments will receive- 
allotments out of it, wdiich they will temporarily hold as- 
part of the Provincial balances. They will have before 
them a programme of sanitary projects and they will ofier 
assistance out of the allotment to such of them as appear 
to them to be the most urgent. It should be laid down 
that no assistance should be offered unless the whole of 
the money required to meet the liability is there in the 
balances or can be provided partly out of the allotment 
and partly out of Provincial revenues. When a second 
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surplus is realised and fresh allotments are received, other 
projects can be taken up for assistance in the same way. 

If there is no surplus to allot, no harm is done. These 
surplus allotments may be in addition to the regular 
annual grant. I do not see what is there that is unsound 
in such a course. On the other hand, I cannot help 
regarding the present practice of devoting surpluses to 
railway construction — which means investing them as 
unjust to the tax-payers and wholly indefensible. What 
•will the Hon ’ble Member think of a man, who, while 
his children are sickening and dying, neglects to improve 
the sanitation of his house and uses whatever money he 
can spare out of his income for purposes of investment ? 

And yet this is precisely what the Government of India 
has been doing all these years. Our railways, on which 
already 400 ci’ores of rupees have been expended, rest on a 
commercial basis. They are remunerative as a commer- 
cial undertaking and they should be constructed only out 
of borrowings. Surpluses are so much more revenue 
taken from the people than was necessary for the require- 
ments of the Government. As it is not possible to return 
a surplus directly to the people, it should be spent in meet- 
ing non-recurring expenditure most urgently needed for 
their welfare. Such expenditure to-day in this country is 
expenditure on sanitary improvements. The Hon Tie 
Member proposes to devote to railway construction a sum 
of 1| million sterling out of cash balances during the 
coming year. This raises the question whether there should 
not be a definite limit to cash balances. If in fat years larger 
cash balances that are really required are to be builh up 
out of current revenues and in lean years they are to be 
drawn upon for railway construction, it really means find- ,4 

ing money for capital outlay on railways out of proceeds 






i 
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of taxation, wiietlier tho years be fat or lean. The ques- 
tion was carefully considered by the Government of Lord ■ 
Northbrook, and the conclusion arrived at was that 13i 
crores should suffice as cash balances. Since then Burma 
has been added and the normal level of expenditure has 
also risen considerably. Still cash balances, ranging be- 
tween 25 and 30 crores, appear to be unnecessarily large 
and may, I think, be brought down to a lower level. 

My Lord, I think the country has a right to complain 
that the conclusion of the Anglo-Eussian Convention,, 
which has been acclaimed by its authors as a great triumph 
of diplomacy, has made no difference whatever to the- 
people of India, so far as the weight of military charges is | 
concerned. It is true that certain lapsed grants have not | 
been restored to the military budget this year, but that is. ! 
owing to the difficulties occasioned by the famine and,, 
moreover, they only mean a slight postponement of certain | 
items of expenditure. Two years ago, wffien I urged a ' 
reduction of military expenditure in this Council in view | 
of Bussia’s collaspe in the Russo-Japanese War and tho | 
conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, Your Lordship 
observed : — 

Recent events may at first sight appear to justify much of what 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has said. Russia’s reverses in the Far 
East and our alliance with Japan undoubtedly, at the present 
moment, minimise the dangers of our Indian frontier; but I am 
afraid I cannot follow the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale in his conclusion 
that these dangers have disappeared for ever. He has told us that 
the tide of European aggression in China has been rolled back for 
good, that the power of Russia has been broken and that her 
prestige in Asia has gone. I am afraid these are mere assumptions 
which I can hardly accept. I am afraid I feel much more impelled 
to consider what efieet Russian reverses may have on the pride of 
a high spirited military race and I wonder in how long or in how 
short a time she may feel confident of recovering her lost prestige. 

Well, this time it is an agreement with Russia herself 
that has been concluded and now at any rate there is no 
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regarding Russian aggression on the 
North-West frontier as anything else than a mere remote 
possibility. But now I fear another ground is bein<. 
taken, namely, that in view of the unrest prevailim. in 
the country and the tendencies of thought and utter- 
ance among a section of the people, it is not desirable to 
touch the military expenditure of India. My Lord all I 
can say is that such a view of the situation is most un'iust 
to the vast bulk of the tax-paying community in 'the 
country.^ No doubt it is the case all over the world that 
when military charges have been once allowed to o-row it 
IS extremely hard to get them reduced again. In 
India, in addition to this general difficulty, there are 
special difficulties connected with the exceptional nature 
of the situation. But the general satisfaction that will 
resu t from a reduction of our overgrown military ex- 
pendittire is an important consideration. On the other 
hand the retention of the present level of charges, in spite 
ot the Anglo-Kussian Agreement will probably tend to 
strengthen those very tendencies which are alleged to 
■stand in the way of a diminution of the countrv’s burdens 
There is one more point that I would Hke to urge 
about our financial administration before I close. I think 
It is necessary that a larger portion of our revenues than 
at pi-esent should be devoted to objects on which the moral 
and material well-being of the ma.ss of our people ultimate- 
ly depends. _ The expenditure on the Army, the Police and 
similar services may be necessary, but it is a necessary 
evil, and consistently with the maintenance of a proper 
standard of efficiency, it must be kept down as far as 
possible. On the other hand, no State, especially in these 
days, can expend too much on an object like education. 
And here, my Lord, I regret to say that the Government 
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IS not doing its duty by the people of India. Everywhere 
else throughout the world the State now accepts it as a 
s, acred obligation resting on it to provide for the free and 
compulsory education of its children. The Gaekwar of 
Baroda has recently adopted ine,asures to make this pro- 
vision for his subjects. What every civilised Government 
provides for its people, what the Gaekwar is providing in 
his state, the Government of India must surely provide 
for the people of British territories. There is no escape 
from so obvious a duty and every day’s delay is a wrong 
to the people. We sometimes hear it said that it will be 
impossible to find money for so vast an undertaking. My 
Lord, it is not true. The money is there for whatever 
developments may take place immediately and it can be 
found without difficulty as we go along, if the burden 
is distributed over a number of years and the task taken 
in hand in a resolute spirit. The Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
makes an interesting observation in one of the paragraphs 
dealing with famine, which throws a flood of light on this 
point. He says that the loss to the exchequer of the 
Government of India— apart from the losses of the Pro- 
vincial Governments— from this year’s famine has been 
estimated at 3 crores during the year about to close and 
at 3 1 crores in the coming year. As there has been a 
small surplus in the .accounts of the Government of India 
this year and as the Hon’ble Member has budgeted for 
another surplus for the coming year, his estimate should 
carry conviction to the most sceptical, mind. My Lord, I 
repeat, the money is there or can be found without diffi- 
culty. Only the will has to be there and then we .shal l 
not be found merely discussing the difficulties of the pro- 
blem. Then there is the question of technical and indus- 
trial education. Half a million sterling for initial 
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equipment and about five lakhs a year for maintenance 
charges should give the country an Institute of Tech- 
iiology, almost fit to be included among the great 
institutions of the world. And the expenditure will 
return tenfold to the State not only in the advance 
of technical and industrial education in the country y 
but also in the appreciation and enthusiasm of the 
people. I have already spoken of the needs of sanita- 
tion. Lastly there is the vast problem of agricultural 
indebtedness. Here, except perhaps for initial experi- 
ments, the money for any scheme of relief that may be 
adopted— if one ever is adopted — will have to be out of 
loan funds, and there is ample margin for borrowing for 
such a purpose, as our Ordinary Debt now stands at only 
about 37 million sterling. 

My Lord, we are passing through very anxious times. 
How we shall emerge from this crisis, when it is over, is a 
question that is occupying all earnest minds in the country 
to-day, almost to the exclusion of any other question. 
There is much in our present situation that is naturally 
galling to proud and sensitive spirits, and young men, 
fresh from their books, are coming forward on every side 
to ask why things need be as they are. As yet they have 
not permitted themselves to imagine that their interests 
do not lie on the side of order. But, sooner or later, 
mere order is bound to appear irksome to those who 
zealously cultivate the belief that there is no chance of 
betted days for their country as long as existing arrange- 
ments continue. They will, no doubt, discover before long 
the limitations of their position. They may even come to 
recognise that life is not always like writing on a clean 
slate, and that, in the peculiar circumstances of India, 
they must range themselves, in spite of the humiliations 
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of the situation, in their own best interests, on the side of 
order, for without its unquestioned continuance no real 
progress for their country is possible. My Lord, many 
things have happened during the last three years which 
have had the effect of swelling the ranks of these men. 
Even the feeling of love and reverence, with which, as a, 
great teacher, the philosopher-statesman at the India 
Office was regarded by successive generations of educated 
Indians and which was really an asset of value to British 
rule when he took charge, has helped to add to the diffi- 
culties of the situation. That feeling has given way to a 
sense of irritation and disappointment, because Mr. Morley 
has on occasions used language which has wounded and 
has sanctioned measures which have bewildered and 
amazed. And though those among us, who have not 
made sufficient allowances for Mr. Morley’s difficulties 
will in the end regret the harsh things they have said of 
him, he certainly for the time has lost the po^er of arrest- 
ing the rapid decline of my countrymen’s faith in 
England’s mission in this country. xMy Lord, the Govern- 
ment will no doubt put down— indeed, it must put down 

all disorder with a firm hand. But what the situation 
really requires is not the policeman’s baton or the soldier’s 
bayonet, but the statesman’s insight, wisdom and courage 
The people must be enabled to feel that their interests are' 
if not the only consideration, at any rate the main con- 
sideration that weighs with the Government, and this can 
only be brought about by a radical change in the spirit of 
the administration. Whatever reforms are taken in hand 
let them be dealt with frankly and generously. And my 
Lord, let not the words ‘ too late ’ be written on every one 

of them. For while the Government stands considei’ing 

hesitating, receding, debating within itself- ‘ to grant or 
not to grant, that is the question’ — opportunities ru.sh 
past it which can never be recalled. And the moving 
finger writes and having writ, moves on ! ° 

13 
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\TM folloioing speech ims delivered in tkc'' "Imperial , 
Xegislative Council on the 29th March 1909 on the Financial. 
Statement for 1909-10 pn'esented hj the Mo7i. Sir Guy Fleet- 
vjood Wilson, Lord Minto %vas in the chair. This teas the 
last year of the old order ^ under vMch the Budget debate was 
the one occasion in the year available to JTon- official Members' 
to bring to the notice of the Government questions connected 
with the general administration of the coirntryl] 

My Lord, the Hon’ble Member is entitled to the 
fullest sympathy of this Council ajnd of the country in the 
difficult task with which he finds himself confronted at the 
irery commencement of his tenure of office as Finance 
Minister of India. After a succession of surpluses, extend^ 
ing over ten consecutive years, we have come, suddenly 
:and almost without warning, to a year of a heavy deficit, 
and this abrupt change is accompanied by an uncertainty 
about the future, which aggravates the anxieties of the 
situation. It is true the Hon’ble Member estimates, on 
the assumption of a normal season, a revenue for next 
year fully equal to its requirements, and he even budgets 
for a small surplus. But reading between the lines of his 
•statement, one cannot help feeling that he regards the 
'prospect before him with considerable uneasiness. The 
Hon’ble Member bases his figures of revenue on a normal 
•season, though such estimating is, in his opinion, largely 
■a gamble in rain.’ The grave depression in trade, wiiicli 
Las so seriously reduced our railway receipts during the 
^current year, and which, as the Hon’ble Member says, is 
.not local or peculiar to India^ but is ' one of those great 
■reactions which periodically afiect the whole civilised 
wQpld,’ has not yet passed away, and yet the Hon’ble 
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Member takes for railway earnings a figure £2i millions 
ubore that of the cufrent year, thus placing our railway 
■activity during next year ‘ where it would have been in 
1908-1909, if conditions had been normal, with a slTl 
.^tra margin for the increased mileage.’ Finally the 
Mon ble :\Iember uses significant language when he says 

. , I have >10 desire to minimise the difficulties, which it U m 

be folly to ignore, attaching to Ourrenov and Kr/hLu ' 7 

present position of the Gold Standard Reserve and 

of our cash balances. reserve, ana the weakness 

I doubt, therefore, if the Hon’ble Member himself 
feels much confidence in tlie estimates which he has hiid 
before the Council, and I think that the position of equili- 
brium, for which he has budgetted, indicates more a 
suspension of judgment on his part than a reasonably con 
fident anticipation of next year’s revenue and expenditure. 

My Lord, a deficit of 3| millions sterling or over 5i 
crores of rupees is the heaviest deficit we have had in any 
year during the last fifty years. And only once durin- 
the period has it exceeded 3 millions. That was in the 
year 1897, when the country was devastated by one of the 
greatest famines of the last centuiy and when in addition 
there were prolonged military operations on the North- 
West frontier— the famine costing in direct relief 3i 
millions, and the military operations 2| millions, and the 
accounts showing a deficit of 3| millions. It is, however 
necessary to remember that the current year’s deficit 
includes a sum of .£72.5, .300 under railway charges, which 
should not be charged against revenue at all, beino- the 
portion of the annuity payments devoted to redemption of 
capital. The exclusion of this sum reduces the deficit 
from 3| millions to 3 millions. Even so, it is a heav 
deficit, and, in view of its serious nature, I fear, regret 
will be expressed in some quarters— I already notice a 



change again rose {^teaaiiy o^vuig to the ciiiTecer legisla- 
tion of 1893, till at last in 1899-1900 it established itself 
in the vicinity of Is. 4c?. And when, three years later ^ 
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tendency in that direction — that the Government should 
have granted successive remissions of ^taxation since 1903. 
I think therefore that it will be useful to recall here the 
extent of these remissions and their true relation to the 
growth of our revenue in recent years. These remissions 
have been three reductions of the salt-duty, each by 8 
annas a maund, reducing the duty altogether from Rs. 
2-8 annas to Be. 1 a maund, the exemption from income- 
tax of incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 a year, the 
abolition of famine cesses in Northern India, and the 
abolition of certain local taxes on land in several Provinces. 
The total relief granted to the tax-payers by these various- 
measures has been a little over four millions a year. Now 
to understand correctly the real bearing of these remissions 
on the general financial situation it is necessary to glance 
briefiy at the history of our finances since 1885. The first 
eleven years of this period were a time of extreme stress 
and anxiety for the Finance Minister, owing mainly to the 
fall in the exchange value of the rupee, which declined 
rapidly from over 19c?. to about 13c?., while at the same 
time military expenditure was rising and the opium reve- 
nue going down. The Government met the difficulties of 
the situation by heavy and continuous additions to the 
taxation of the country, adhering rigorously to the canon 
of finance that the year’s expenditure should come out of 
the yeai^’s revenues. The lowest point touched by ex- 
change was in 1894-95, when it stood at 13-k?. to the rupee. 
And yet by raising the level of taxation high enougIi,"tIie 
Government were able to realise even in that year a sur- 
plus of TO lakhs of rupees. From that point onwards, ex- 


change again rose steadily ov'iiig to the 
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the first remission of taxation was granted, the position 
was this The rupee had risen from 13'ld. to 16d; there 
had also been a considerable increase of revenue under 
most of the principal heads ; but the level of taxation stiU 
stood where it had been pushed up when the rupee had 
faUen to U‘ld. How a rise in exchange from 13-M. to 
IGd. meant a saving of Bi millions sterling in the cost of re- 
mittances to England necessary to meet the Home Charges, ’ 
taking these charges even at the lower figure of 1894-95. 

And this saving the Government were morally bound to I 
return to the taxpayers, however they dealt with the 
general increase of revenue that had accrued. As the 
various remissions -put together have amounted to about j 
4 millions a year, it is clear that the relief granted to the i ' 

tax-payers during the last six years has not materially ■ |l 

exceeded the saving efiected in the cost of Home remittances i| 
by an artificial appreciation of the rupee. It maybe 
noted that in spite of these remissions of 4 millions a 
year, the revenue to-day is higher than it was six years ; 
ago, the receipts under the principal heads for the current 
year being over 49 millions as against 45-6 millions for j 

1902-03, the year immediately preceding the first reduc- - 1 
tion of taxation. ,, | 

My Lord,^ the year about to close has been a famine ■ j 
year, and it is instructive to compare it with the year of the ' 
last great famine-1 900-01 . That famine was admittedly 'i 

one of the severest, as it’ was the most extensive of any | 

that have been known in India, and it cost over 4 millions I 
in direct relief. This year’s famine, on the other hand, ' | 
was confined mainly to the United Provinces and the cost : ^ 

^ of relief has been only a million. The revenue under the ! ; i 

principal heads for 1900-01 was 43-6 millions; that for !r 'j 
the current year, in spite of the remissions of taxation ! j 
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granted m tlie interval, \Yas over 49 millioBS. ■ (Tlie latter' 
figure includes the revenue for Berar, wiiicli the former 
does not, but the former incdudes the proceeds of local 
rates, which are excluded from the latter.) In 1 900-0 U 
there was a saving in military charges owing to the 
absence of a portion of the troops in South Africa, against 
which may be set the w’indfali under opium- during the 
current year. Under Ilniiw\ays there was a small net 
revenue of about | million in 1900-01 as against the loss 
In this year’s Bevised Estimates of a little under | million. 
The Government thus had in 1900-01 a smaller revenue 
and had to incur a much larger expenditure on famine 
relief than during the current year, and yet in the former 
year they were able to show a surplus of 1*7 millions,, 
whereas in the latter they have a deficit of 3 millions, 
exclusive of the sum devoted to the redemption of railway 
capital. This show-s the extent to which the ordinary 
expenditure of the country has grown during the last 
eight years. Of course a good j^art of this increased 
expenditure has been devoted to most worthy objects, such 
as extension of education, improvement of agriculture, 
police reform, grants to District Boards, grants for sanita- 
tion, and so forth. But there is also no doubt that a 
portion of the increase has been due to the fact that money 
was available and the need for economy w^as not obvious* 
The scales of pay, for instance, of the superior grades in 
most departments have been augmented during the last 
few years. And in this connection 1 cannot help recalling 
the vigorous language used -by His Honour Sir Edward 
Baker two years ago in speaking of the pressure coirstantly 
brought to bear on the Finance Department in the matter. 

I have now been, said His Honour, eonneeted with the 
Finance Di^arfcmefit of the Government of India for fire years 
continuously, and during that period I do not believe that a single 
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i3ay has passadi on wbieh I have not been called upon officially to- 
assent to an increase of pay of some appointment or group of 
appointments, to the reorganisation of some Department or to an 
augmentation of their numbers. All experience proves that where- 
revision is needed, either of strength or emoluments, the Local 
Governments and the Heads of Departments are only too ready in 
bringiog it forward. Nor are the members of the various services 
at all backward in urging their own claims. 

I am glad the Hon’ble Member proposes to enforce a 
policy of strict retrenchment in all directions. If be- 
succeeds in doing so to any appreciable extent, the present- 
deficit will have proved a blessing in disguise ! One feature 
of the present financial situation, to which attention may 
be drawn, is the greater extent of the reliance which is 
now placed on net railway revenue to meet the ordinary 
recurring expenditure of the country. Our railways, after 
causing a net loss to the country year after year for half a 
century— amounting in all to more than fifty crores — 
began to show a small profit nine years ago. And during 
the last four years, this profit reached the high average of 
about three crores a year. Unfortunately they have failed 
us somewhat suddenly this year, and I fear it will be 
necessary to regard this source of revenue with a certain 
amount of distrust in the future. 

My Lord, the Hon^ble Member has adopted, if I may 
presume to say so, an entirely wise course in budgetting 
for a position of equilibrium for next year in spite of the 
heavy deficit of the current year. "We all hope with him 
that the next season will be a normal one and that the 
depression in trade will soon pass away. We hope also* 
that no new clouds will gather on the horizon. There is 
no doubt that in ordinary circumstances and in the 
absence of any special disturbing factors the financial 
position of the country is a strong one. And by this time 
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next year, we shall be in a better position to judge whether 
the causes that have brought about the present disturbance 
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:are temporary or will continne longer in operation. I 
must, however, confess, my Lord, that the continued pre- 
valence of high prices in all parts of the country appears 
to me to be an element of considerable anxiety in the 
present situation. Last ye»r, in the course of the budget 
•debate, 1 ventured to express my apprehensions on this 
subject, and further consideration has only strengthened 
those apprehensions. I think the quantitative theory 
•of money holds good much more in the case of a backward 
•country like India than in those of more advanced coun- 
tries. Variations in the prices of individual commodities 
may be due to variations in the demand for them or in 
their supply. But a more or less general rise of prices 
can only point to a disturbance of the cmrency. Such 
rise need not be uniform in the case of all commoditiesj 
for in the view W’hich I am statirg, prices are a function 
of three variables — currency, demand and supply, and any 
general rise resulting from a disturbance of the currency 
may be modified in particular cases by one or both of the 
other t'wo factors. The whole question requires a close 
•and immediate investigation by a competent body of men, 
:and I sincerely trust the Government have made up their 
mind to direct such an enquiry. The experience we hare 
had this year of the Gold Standard Reserve must lead 
many of us to revise our ideas on that subject. The 
Government are being urged on all sides to build up a 
strong reserve, but we seem to stand in this matter on 
the horns of a dilemma. If the minis continue idle, as at 
present, and no new. rupees are coined, there w*ill be no 
•coinage profits and therefore no additions to the Gold 
Standard Reserve. On the other hand, if new- lupees aie 
coined, they w’ill, I fear, tend to raise prices still higher in 
the country. And this will discourage exports and stinadate 
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imports, and will exercise an adverse influence on our 
balance of trade. It has been urged in defence of the 
heavy coinage of rupees in recent years that they were 
issued solely to meet the demands of trade. The course 
adopted does not, however, seem to be juvstified by the 
^ results. It is important to remember that the Fowler 
Committee had expressed itself strongly and clearly against 
such new coinage until a sufficient quantity of gold was in 
circulation in the country. 

The Government, they wrote, fchonlJ continue to give 
rupees for gold, hut ropeeg should not be coined until the 
proportion of gold in the eurreney is found to exceed the require- 
ments of the public. 

It seems to me that the only way now out of our 
difficulties is to follow the example of France and the 
United States, and while admitting the rupees to unlimited 
tender, stop the coinage of new rupees and coin gold pieces 
instead. Of course I express this opinion with great 
diffidence, for there are serious considerations on the other 
side and the whole subject is enveloped in great obscurity. 
But I fear that the present half-way house will not do, 
and unless we place our currency on an automatic and 
self-adjusting basis, the clouds that are already overhead 
will thichen and not roll away. 

My Lord, I am sincerely pleased that as a result of 
this year’s deficit, the special military grant of two 
millions a year, which has been placed at the disposal of 
His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief for the last four 
3 " ears for his Be- organisation Scheme, wdll be abolished 
from next j'ear. The relief afforded by the abolition to 
the finances is no" doubt, more apparent than real, for 
already in its place there is a permanent increase of 
expenditure of li millions a year — £655,100 as the 
permanent charge left behind by His Excellency’scompleted 
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special measures, and £813^300 for increased payments 
to tbe War Office and for increase of pay and allowances 
to Indian troops — with an indefinite liability to find, as 
before 1 904, whatever extra sums the military authorities 
may demand for ‘ indispensable ^ special measures. Still it 
is a matter for satisfaction that this fixed, heavy burden,, 
which we have borne for four years, is for the present 
at any rate off our shoulders. It is somewhat disappointing 
that of the millions spent out of the special grant since 
1904, only about 3| millions have been expended on 
measures included in His Excellency^s original programme. 
It was expected that as a result of the completion of that 
programme there would ultimately be a saving in the 
military expenditure of the country. That expectation, I 
fear, will not now be realised, if only one-third of the 
scheme has so far been carried out. The increase, in the 
payment to the War Office, of ^300,000 a year is regarded 
throughout the country as an unjust addition to our 
burdens and is deeply resented. It is understood that the 
Government of India protested strongly against this fi’esh 
imposition and the best thanks of the country are due to 
the Government for this. On the other hand the increase 
in the pay of Indian troops w’as quite necessary and has 
been received with sincere pleasure by all classes of the 
people. 

I have several times expressed my views on Railway 
finance in this Council and I will therefore make only a 
passing reference to that subject to-day. The Government 
propose to spend .£10 millions next year as Capital outlay 
on Railways, ITotwitbstanding "what has happened this 
year, I trust our Railways have now established their 
character as a commex'cial success. That being so, as a 
mere matter of finance — apart from questions such as the 
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relatii^e importance of E-ailways and Irrigation — there can 
he no objection to the Government spending whatever ( 


amount they think desirable on railway construction y, 
provided they raise the w^hole of that amount strictly by 
borrowing. This year’s experience no doubt emphasises 
the need for caution even in railway constructing out of. 
borrowings, but 1 do not wish to dwell on that aspect of 
the question. The Goveimment, however, have not in the 
past been satisfied with merely devoting loan-funds to- 
railways. They have in addition drawn on every other 
available resource for the purpose, and thus, during the- 
last fe'w years, large surpluses, arising out of current 
revenues, which might have been devoted, with the utmost ■ 
benefit to the people, to meeting non-recurring expenditure- 
in connection with primary education, technical education,, 
sanitation, and such other needs of the country, have been 
swallowed up by this eternal, unending, insatiable railway 
construction ! Year after year I have complained of this- 
misapplication of our surpluses in this Council but without 
avail. Two years ago it did appear as though Sir Edward 
Baker might move a little from his position in the matter,, 
but last year he decisively closed the discussion, so far as- 
he was concerned, by declaring that ‘the Hon’ble Member 
and the Government are irreconcilably divided and can- 
only agree to differ.’ My Lord, I mention these things in 
the hope that my contention might meet with a better 
reception at the hands of the new Finance Member. Our 
finance is the finance of a poor country, -whose resources 
are small and -whose needs in several directions are press- 
ing and various. It is true that the application of a por- 
tion of our revenues to Eailway construction leads to a 
corresponding reduction of our unproductive debt, but 
that should be no object with the Government, seeing. 
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what a mere trifle that debt is, being only about £37 

e Hon ble Member includes the small surplus, for 
w ich he budgets for next year, among the ways and 
means of meeting capital expenditure. This means that 
even if the expected surplus is not realised, the estimated 
amount will be devoted to railway construction out of cash 
balances. Again, as I have already pointed out, this year’s 
deficit includes a sum of | million under Railway charges 
w 1 C represents the portion of annuity payments devot- 
ed to the redemption of capital. Thus our surpluses 
whenever they are reaUsed, are to go to railway construc- 
tion, and in addition to that, -a sum of | million a year out 
ot current revenues is to be devoted to the redemption of 

Sfrn ^ respectfully but 

h all the emphasis at my command against this policy 
It IS, in the circumstances of India, unjust and unjusJ. 
able, and even from the standpoint of sound fiincial 
administration, it is wholly unnecessary. 

My Lord, this is probably the last budget debate at 
which observations of a general character, unconneld 
with questions of finance, will be permitted, and I would 
like to say a few words on the situation in the countrv 
generally before bringing my remarks to a close The 
acute anxmties of the last year are now happily over and 
the situation has undergone during the last three months 
a change so striking and decisive that it is almost difficuR 
to lecall the crisis through which we have passed. When 
the Council closed its kst Calcutta session L-elve months 
ago, there was in the air a feeling of vavue uno • 
at some impending disaster. And th;'’country ™soon 
startled and shocked by the appearance of auLhilT 
e scene. It is true their numbers were utterly insignifi- 
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cant, but the danger was that for a time at any rate the 
more reckless and irresponsible spirits in the country 
would think more of the daring of these misguided young 
men than of the wicked and detestable character of their 
outrages. With such a danger confronting them, the 
Government could not afford to sit idle or lose time. But 
the drastic measures of repression which they found them- 
selves driven to adopt, both to prevent the spread of 
general disorder and to strike at the root of political 
crime, deepened still further the gloom of the situation 
and added to the prevailing feeling of despair in the 
country. It was indeed a time of grave anxiety, for large 
numbers of young men were daily drifting away farther 
and farther from their allegiance to British rule, and the 
whole conception of one’s duty to the country was under- 
going a rapid change in superficial minds. Happily, at this 
critical juncture, the courage and statesmanship of Your 
Lordship’s Government and of the Secretary of State came 
to our rescue, and the announcement of a large and gener- 
ous scheme of reforms in December last at once acted like a 
charm, and eased the tension of the situation. And to- 
day the position, in spite of its undoubted difficulties, is 
actually clearer and stronger than it has been for many 
years past. A new hope is gladdening the hearts 
of the people, and though certain causes of soreness exist 
the minds of the educated classes are steadily reverting to 
their old faith in the higher purpose and character of 
British rule. The appreciation of the supreme importance 
of order for purposes of real progress is all the deeper and 
more distinct for having experienced the shock and horror 
of recent outrages. And on every side there are indications 
that a period of closer and more cordial relations between 
the authorities and the people is about to begin. 
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X c«tiu onai. cemam causes or soreness 
still exist. Of these one of the most serious is the deport- 
ation of nine Bengali gentlemen under the Eegiilation of 
1818 in December last. I hare no wish to go on the 
present occasion into the general objections that may 
reasonably be urged against a resort to the extraordinary 
powers conferred by the Regulation. Those objections are 
well understood and there is no satisfactory answer to 
ifchem. I feel bound, however, to say one thing. In the 
course of a recent debate in the House of Commons on the 
-subject, the Under-Secretary of State for India stated 
that these nine men had been deported because it was 
believed that among them were ‘ some leading instigators 
of crime. It is true that Mr . Buchanan did not say that 
eveiy one of the nine gentlemen was a leading instigator 
of crime. But as none of them was expressly excluded 
from the description and as all nine have been deported, 
the suspicion of being an instigator of crime must attach 
to each one of them. Now two of these nine men I know 
very well personally— Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter and 
Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt. They are undoubtedly persons 
-of the highest character and deep piety, and it is incredible 
that either of them can have been even most remotely 
connected with crime. I recognise that, in times of grave 
■emergency, the Government have to decide quickly and 
act promptly, taking all risks— even the risk of being in 
the wrong. But it is now more than three months since 
-the deportations took place. The situation throughout 
the country is rapidly improving. May we not hope that 
the Government will now reconsider this matter and take 
the earliest opportunity to restore these men to their 
homes ? It will be an act of bare justice to the individuals 
and will give great satisfaction throns^hout the countrv 
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My Lord, certain provisions of the reform scheme [- 
have, as the Council knows, evoked keen and even excited 
oootroversy. Of these, the greatest opposition has been 
naturally encountered by the proposal to appoint an Indian 'i ' 
member to Your Lordship’s Executive Council. The ques- 
tion, however, is now laid at rest by the announcement 
made five days ago that His Majesty the King-Emperor 
has been pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. S’. P. ‘ 
Sinha to succeed Sir Erie ilichards as Law Member of the I 

Council. My Lord, the day when this announcement was : 

made will always be remembered as a red letter day in the 
history of British rule in India. A momentous step has 
been taken and a most signal vindication offered to the 
people of this country of the noble pledges contained in ! 

the late Queen’s gracious Proclamation. I am confident I 

that the Government will have no cause to regret what if 

they have done. The trust and courage w^hich they have 
displayed will be repaid a hundredfold in the new ties of 
attachment and gratitude w^hich will bind the country to 
British rule, and the administration will be all the stronger 
for coming closer to the hearts of the people. The opposi- 
tion to Clause III of the new Eeform Bill has come 
principally from certain retired administrators and civilians, 
whose connection with India terminated some time ago 
and w’ho have not been in touch with the rapid changes of 
thought and sentiment which have taken place in the 
country during the last three years. Now that the tension 
has relaxed, these gentlemen would evidently like to part 
with as little real power as possible, and they have not 
hesitated to get the clause rejected by the House of Lords 
in the face of the opinion of the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. Their action has caused deep and • 
widespread disappointment throughout the country, for ' 
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there is no doubt that administration by a Council is a- 
higher form of Government than a single man rule, and 
the proposed change is needed to meet satisfactoiily the 
altered requirements of the situation. There is room yet 
for the hope that the clause will in the end be restored 
after all, and it will be worse than unfortunate if this- 
hope is not realised, for that will mean that the proposed 
scheme of reform has been put back in a most important 
particular. The third question connected with the re- 
forms, round which controversy has raged for some time^ 
is that of Mahomedan representation. As this question 
is arousing a considerable amount of feeling in the coun- 
try, I would like to state briefiy my own view ^of the 
matter. That view is practically the same as that of the 
Government of India, and I have embodied it in the note 
which I had the honour to submit to the Secretary of 
State last September on the subject of constitutional 
reforms. I think the most reasonable plan is first to 
throw open a substantial minimum of seats to election on a 
territorial basis, in which all qualified to vote should take 
part without distinction of race or creed. And then 
g^ipplementary elections should be held for minorities 
which numerically or otherwise are important eno\igh to 
need special representation, ^and these should be confined 
to members of the minorities only. What minorities in 
the different Provinces should have special representation 
and how many seats should be assigned to each minority 
must depend upon the special circumstances of each 
Piwince. It will not do to be guided in the matter by a 
soviet regard for numbers, only ; for it may be necessary at. 
times.to give special representiYion to a minority so small 
as not to be . entitled even to a single member on a strict 
numerical basis. This was practically" the plan advocated 
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by the Government of India in their despatch, as I under- 
stand it, and now that the idea of joint Electoral Colleges 
has been abandoned, I earnestly trust that it will\e 
earned out. The great advantage of this plan is that it 
provides for composite action by all communities up to a 
certain point, and then it prevents injustice, in practical 
operation, to minorities by giving them special supplement- 
ary electorates of their own. My Lord, it has been urged 
by some of my ^ countrymen that any special separate 
treatment of minorities militates against the idea of the 
union of all communities in public matters. Such union 
is no doubt the goal towards which we have to strive, but 
it cannot be denied that it does not exist in the country 
to-day, and it is no use proceeding as though it existed 
tvhen in reality it does not. Not only this, but unless the 
feeling of soreness in the minds of minorities is removed 
by special separate supplementary treatment such as is 
proposed by the Government of India, the advance towards 
a real union will be retarded rather than promoted. One 
thing, however, must here be said. The idea of two 
watertight compartments for Hindus and Mahomedans 
separately will not promote the best interests of. the coun- 
try, and moreover it is really not feasible. For there 
cannot be only two such compartments, unless all minori- 
ties other than Mahomedan are to be joined to the Hindus, 
in which case the division will practically be Mahomedans 
and non-Mahomedans. Further, where only one member 
is to be returned by a whole province, as in the case of 
landholders or the non-ofiScial members of some of the 
Provincial Councils, any division of those who are qualified 
to vote into two or more groups becomes impossible. The 
objection has been raised that, under the plan of the 
Government of India, members of minorities will vote in 
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general election as also in tbeir own supplementary elec« 
tion. But the mutter must be looked at in a large way 
and in a practical spirit. The aim is not to secure a 
scientific accuracy of method, but to obtain substantially 
just and satisfactor}’' results. Let it be remembered Ithat 
a member ‘more or less for either the Hindus or the 
Mahoiiiedans does not really much matter. The existence 
of the Goveimment is not to depend upon the votes of non* 
official members, neither are its members to be drawn 
from those who are in a majority in the Councils. Let it 
also be remembered that the most important part of the 
proposed reform of Legislative Councils is the power that 
will be conferred on members to raise discussions on 
administrative questions in the Council, and for this 
pmpose the exact proportion of members returned by any 
community is a matter of small importance. My Lord, I 
respectfully suggest that the Government should take an 
early opportunity to make a clear and firm declaration on 
this subject, calculated to allay apprehensions and give 
reasonable satisfaction to all parties. It is necessary that 
the new arrangements should be inaugurated with the 
utmost goodwill from all sections of the people. I 
earnestly appeal to my countrymen— both Hindu and 
Mahomedan — to exercise special mutual forbearance at 
this juncture and meet each other half way. We owe 
this to om selves and to our country's future ; W'e owe it 
.also to those who are granting us these important 
.measures of reform. 

My Lord, in this connection, may I offer a word of 
personal explanation on this occasion ? I see from the 
papers that have arrived by the last English mail that the 
mote on constitutional reforms, which I submitted to the 
‘.Secretary of State in September last, and to which I have 
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already referred here to-day, has come in for a good deal 
■of comment in England. Now, what I want to say about 
that note is * this. There was nothing surreptitious or 
private about it. It was submitted by me to the Secretary 
of State for India in my capacity as a representative of 
the Bombay Presidency Association, publicly deputed by 
that body to proceed to England and lay their views 
before the authorities there on^ the proposed reforms. 
The note was only a summary— with very slight modifica- 
^ tions, suggested by the discussions I had with a number 

of public men in England on the subject— of the views 
which the Association had already laid before the Govern- 
iMeut of India in an exhaustive memorial and before ' the 
f Decentralisation Commission in another memorandum; On 

my leturn to India, I noticed attempts made in certain 
<iuarters to rouse Mahomedan feeling against the reform 
scheme, as outlined in Lord Morley’s despatch, by repre- 
senting it as a result of Hindu intrigue in London. After 
a time my name was openly mentioned in that connection. 
As the line I had taken on the Mahomedan question was 
practically the same as that of the Government of India, I 
thought and several of my friends agreed with me in this 
view that the best way to counteract this mischief, which 
threatened to grow quite serious, was to publish the views 
which I had laid before the Secretary of State. Before 
communicating the note to the Press, however, I sent a 
copy to Sir Herbert Risley, requesting him to include it, if 
possible, among any 'fresh papers on reforms that the 
■Government might issue— a request that he at once and 
very courteously complied with. I took this course because 
it was thought necessary in the best interests of our 
public life that no room should be left for the allegations 
•of intrigue against Mahomedans, which were b eipg openly 
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and unscrupulously made. There was no thought of 
suggesting that it was the note that had influenced the- 
Secretary of State in his decision, and no such suggestion 
has ever been made by me by word or by whisper. As- 
regards the attacks made on the Indian Councils Bill by 
the opponents of that measure on the score of its supposed 
connection with my note, they are of course the usual’ 
amenities of party warfare in England. All the same,, 
they are most unfair. Any one who reads the despatches 
carefully will see that nine-tenths of the scheme, even in 
its final form, is really the Government of India’s. And' 
even in the few points in which the Secretary of State has 
gone beyond the Government of India’s proposals, he had. 
strong support of an official character behind him— a- 
support that was bound to be far more influential than a 
note containing merely the views of a public body in 
India. Thus we ail know that in regard to the appoint- 
ment of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Esecutive Council, had. 
it not been for \our Lordship’s strong personal interest- 
in the matter, that reform would never have come. As 
regards Provincial Executive Councils, it is really the- 
Decentralisation Commission that has pushed the question 
to the front. And in the remaining matters, it is known- 
that the Secretary of State has acted on the rebommend- 
ations of Lord MacdonneU and his colleagues on the 
Special Committee. It is true that some of the reforms,, 
which Indian public men have from time to time been 
advocating, have found a place in the scheme finally adopt- 
ed by Government. But that only shows that our propos- 
als were not so very unreasonable after all, and that when 
they come to be officially examined in a serious spirit they 
were found to be quite practicable. The fact is that the 
path of constitutional reform in India is really extremely 
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Barrow, and those who want to advance along that path I 

have no choice but to have in view more or less the same I 

stages and almost the same steps. To safeguard the I 

essential elements of British supremacy, to associate the ^ 

people of the country more largely with the administra- 
tion of their affairs, and to do this cautiously, impartially 
and, at the same time, in accordance with ideas and 
aspirations which Western education has fostered in the 
land — these factors of the problem do not leave a wide 
margin for differences of opinion except in regard to 
minor details. Of course, those who do not want to 
advance do differ fundamentally from those who do ; 
also among those who want to advance there may be 
differences of opinion as to how many steps may be taken 
at a time. But there is not much room for any striking 
originality or novelty of solution in determining the path. 
Moreover, the interests involved are too large and too 
serious to permit of the authorities going in search of 
originality for mere orginality’s sake. 

These controversies, great and small, will however 
soon come to an end, and before long they will probably 
pass out of men’s minds. But the reforms that will be in- 
augurated will remain, and they will open a new and 
important chapter to the people of this country. As far 
as one may foresee, the chief characteristic of the. 
next few years will be a greater consideration for public 
opinion on the part of the authorities, a larger realisation 
of the difficulties of the administration on the part of the 
people, and a closer co-operation between the two sides 
in promoting the moral and material interests of 
the country. It is idle to expect that, with the 
ntroduction of the reforms, all existing misunder- 
s tandings between the Government and the people 
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■\TiIl raiiisli : nr.d it. will be even more idle to Imagine tliaty 
as time rolls on, no new occrssions of friction wnll, arise, or 
iio fresli misunderstandings cro|: up. But there is no doubt 
that when the proposed reforms ai*e completed, the admin- 
istrative arrangements of the country will have been 
brought into reasonable harmony with the present rec|iiire- 
ments of the people ; and as regards the future, w’e must- 
be content to let it take care of itself. I think it is safe 
to say that wdien, in later .times, the eyes of my country- 
men turn back to these clays, they will see two figures- 
standing apart from the rest. One will be Your Escellencw 
and the other Lord Morley. My Lord, I am’ at a dis- 
advantage in speaking of Your Lordship in 3 "oiir presence p 
but the occasion is exceptional, and I trust the Council 
wdll forgive me for any apparent breach of propriety. The 
countr}’ owes a deep debt of gratitude to Your Lordship, 
both personalh" and as the head of the Government of 
India, for these reforms. You had not been many months 
in the land, before you recognised frankly and publicly 
that new aspirations \vere stirring in the hearts of the 
people, that the}^ were part of a larger movement common 
to the whole East, and that it was necessaiy to satisfy 
them to a reasonable extent by giving the people a larger 
shai’e' in the administration of affairs. And throughout, 
your purpose in this matter has never wavered. Your 
Lordship started the first deliberations in your Council on 
the subject. The tentative proposals published in 1907, 
which had caused great dissatisfaction, were revised and 
recast under 3 "Our own direction, and nine-tenths of the 
scheme in its final form is that of the Government of 
India, But this is not all. The throwing open of 3"oiir 
Executive Council to Indians — which, in some respects, is 
the most notable part of the reforms — is principally Your 
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Lordsliip’s work. Serene, clear-sigkted, supremely modest. 
Your Lordship has gone on with the work of reform with 
noble courage amidst extraordinary difficulties, and I am 
sure your greatest satisfaction will be that when you lay 
down the reins of office, you will leave to your successor a 
task far less anxious than the one you inherited. My Lord 
among the many great men who have held office as- 
Govern or- General in this country, there are three names 
which the people cherish above all others — the names of 
Bentinck, Canning and Eipon. I venture to predict, both 
as a student of Indian history and as one who has taken 
some part, however humble, in the public life of the 
country for the last twenty years, that it is in the company 
of these Viceroys that Your Lordship’s name will go down 
to posterity in India. Of Lord Morley, I will say only 
this. It would have been a sad thing fov humanity if his 
tenure of office, as Secretary of State for India, had pro- 
duced nothing more than deportations and Press laws. 
One, who has taught so highly, and to whose name such 
great honour attaches evbn in' distaOT lands, cacnot afford 
to be ‘ as other men are — a slave of routine and a victim 
of circumstance.’ However, his great Liberalism has been 
amply and strikingly vindicated even in so difficult a, 
position as that of the head of a vast bureaucracy, and the 
temporary misunderstandings of friends and the unworthy 
taunts of opponents will not have been borne in vain, when 
the full results of the present measures of reform show 
themselves in this country. That passage in his speech in 
the House of Lords, foreshadowing Mr. Sinha’s appoint- 
ment, with its phrase ‘ one of the King’s equal subjects, 
has touched a chord in Indian heax’ts, which will keep vib- 
rating for some time. It is a passage that will live iu the 
history of this country — ^in any case it will remain engraved 
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on the hearts of the people. My Lord, I sincerely believe 
that Your Lordship and Lord Morley have, between you, 
saved India from drifting towards what cannot be des- 
cribed by any other name than chaos. For, however strong 
a Government may be, repression never can put down the 
aspirations of a people and never will. 


BUDGET SPEECH, 1910. 

\The dehaU on ihe Biidget for the year 1910-11 took 
ploM mfid&r the new rules of the Co^mcil on 29th March 1910, 
Hts Excdlency Lord Minto being in the chair. In the course 
of the debate, Mr. Gohhale made the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, when the Tariff Bill was und'cr discussioD 
in this Council last month, I took the opportunity 
to offer some general criticism on the Financial 
Statement which had then been laid before us by my 
Hon’ble friend the Finance Minister. In the course 
of that criticism, I had ventured' to observe that, 
in my opinion, the estimates of revenue were under certain 
heads under-estimates. In reply to that, my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Meston told us that it was not usual for any 
one in this Council to question the accuracy of the figures 
supplied by the Finance Department. My Lord, I confess 
I was surprised to hear that statement. My Hon’ble 
friend will pardon me, if I say that my experience of this 
Council is much longer than his, and it is not only not 
correct to say that it is unusual to question the accuracy 
of these figures, but I should go further and say that the 
reverse of that statement will be the correct one. It is 
true that during the last four or five years, no occasion 
has arisen to question the accuracy of the figures supplied 
by the Finance Department, but if my Hon’ble friend will 
turn to the debates of this Council between 1902 and 1905, 
he will find that every year, a complaint was made that 
the estimates of revenue were under-estim,ates. During 
the time of Sir Edward Law no answer was received to 
this complaint, but in 1905, when His Honour Sir 
Edward Baker became Finance Minister, he took 
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notice of it and admitted its substantial correctness. 
If the Hon’ble Member will turn to the Financial State- 
ment of 1905-1906, he will find there a paragraph, called 
‘ Comparison of Estimates with Actuals,’ in which Sir 
Edward Baker observes as follows : — 

It is sometimes made a reproach against Government that 
their estimates of revenue and expenditure are wanting in accuracy,, 
and that the actual results, when made up at the end of the year, 
are apt to differ somewhat widely from those forecasted in the 
budget at its beginning. Latteidy this charge has taken the form 
of a suggestion that we habitually under-estimate our revenue and 
over-estimate our expenditure. 

Then after comparing the practice of England and 
several of the continental countries, Sir Edward Baker- 
goes on to admit that there was much in that charge that 
was true. He naturally says all that he can in favour of 
the old practice, and then proceeds ; — 

I would not, however, be understood to contend that the eriti- 
eisms to which 1 have referred are wholly without justification. 
That would be an over-statement of the case. Even when aiiow- 
anee is made for the disturbing elements to which allusion has 
been made above, the figures in the statement in paragraph 52. 
show that during the last three years the revenue has exceeded the 
estimate by more than these causes fairly explain. This feature 
probably has its origin in the former uncertainty of sterling ex- 
change. So long as all growth of revenue and the fruits of all 
retrenchment were liable to be swallowed up by a fall in exchange, 
it was common prudence to frame the estimates in the most 
cautious manner, and to take no credit for developments of 
revenue until they were absolutely assured. "When this factor was 
eliminated, traditions of excessive caution remained, and due 
allowance was not always made in the estimates for the normal 
expansion of the growing heads of revenue. 

Here then is an admission by a former Finance Minis- 
ter that for a number of years, it was the habitual 
practice of the Finance Department to under- estimate 
revenue owing to causes which have been explained by 
Mm. My Lord, this is in reality a small matter ; but the 
statement made by the Hon’ble Mr. Meston, if allowed to- 
remain uncontradicted, might cause serious inconvenience 
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hereafter, because objection might again be taken to any 
suggestion as to under- estimates or over-estimates. I be- 
lieve my Hon'ble friend mistook what is a rule for the 
ne'vv CouncO for the practice of this Council in the past. 
There is undoubtedly a rule among the new rules that in 
I framing resolutions that a member w^ants to move, the- 

accuracy of the figures supplied by the Finance Depart- 
ment shall not be questioned. That applies, however, only" 
to resolutions and not to any general criticism of the 
financial estimates that may be offered. 

My Lord, this year’s budget has come upon us all aS' 
an unpleasant surprise. The feeling is like that of a 
person who is walking securel}^ on the ground, and, all of 
a sudden, discovers a yawning gulf before him. After a 
gi^eat number of years — after ten years — of consecutive 
surpluses, we first came to a year of a heavy deficit, due,, 
as w^e then understood, to famine. Then there was what 
appeared to be a normal year, and w’e have now another 
normal year in which, however, extra taxation has been 
imposed on the people. This circumstance, namely, the 
levying of extra taxation in a normal year, suggests that 
something is wrong with the financial position of the 
country, and in any case, it suggests an inquiry. I have 
given some attention to this question, and I find that the 
results ai^e such as to cause apprehension. My Lord, for 
a correct understanding of this question it is necessary to 
pass under brief review’ the finances of the ten years from 
1898 to 1908, because our series of surpluses began 
with the year 1898. From that year w’e had ten- 
consecutive surpluses ending with the year 1908. Let us,, 
therefore, see what w^ere the special features of the finan- 
cial position during that time, and what use w’-as made of 
the prosperous finances of those years by the Government.. 
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It will be found that there were four distinctive features 
of this period. The first was that there was a large saving 
in the cost of the home remittances of the Government, 
owing to exchange having established itself at the steady 
rate of Is. 4cd. to the rupee in the year 1898. The second 
was an improvement in the opium revenue, which, before 
1898, had been steadily falling for a number of years. 
The third was the ex:pansion, the more than average 
expansion, of the ordinary revenues of the country. And 
the fourth was an improvement in the railway revenues of 
the Government. These four causes combined to give the 
Government large surpluses, and the Government utilised 
the position in the first place to remit a certain amount of 
taxation and then to sanction a large amount of increased 
expenditure in various directions. 

I would respectfully invite the Council to consider 
this matter carefully. It has been said by some critics 
that the present difficulties of Government have arisen 
from the fact that during those fat years Government 
remitted taxation which should not have been remitted. 
Now, my Lord, I must protest strongly against this view”. 
If Ihe Council will look at the amount of taxation 
remitted during these ten years, it will find that the total 
of remissions came to about four millions sterling, or six 
crores of rupees. But owing to the artificial rise in the 
rupee, the savings of the Government on their home 
remittances also had come to about five and a balf crores 
of rupees. What had happened was this. The Govern- 
ment had gone on adding tax after tax in the period 
preceding the year 1898, so as to secure a balance between 
revenue and expenditure and even a surplus, no matter 
what the level of exchange was, and thus even when 
X change was at its lowest, as it was in the year 1894, 
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namely , at 1 3fZ. to the rupee, the Government were able 
to show not only an equilibrium between revenue and 
expenditure, but also a small margin as surplus. As the 
exchange value of the rupee steadily went up, the level of 
taxation remaining the same, it meant a steadily increas- 
ing surplus at the disposal of the Government. By the 
' year 1898 exchange established itself firmly in the vicinity 

of 16(^. to the rupee. Now, a rise of Zd. in the value of 
the rupee meant a saving of 5| crores in the cost of home 
remittances. Therefore, when the Government of India 
> remitted taxation to the amount of 6 crores, they practic- 

ally gave back to the tax-payers only what they had saved 
on their home remittances. The remissions were thus not 
taken out of their ordinary revenue : they merely repre- 
sented the savings effected in the cost of the home remit- 
tances. We may, therefore, put aside these two items 
namely, the savings on the home remittances, and the 
amount of remissions granted to the people, during the 
period we are considering. So much for remissions of 
taxation. Let us now consider the amount of increased 
expenditure sanctioned in different directions. My Lord : 

the first six years of this pei-iod were a period of 
‘efficiency’ or, as one of my friends has said efficiency 
with a capital ‘ E. ’ The result was that expenditure was / 
pushed up by leaps and bounds in various directions. A 
comparison of the expenditure for 1908-09, for which com- 
plete figures are available, with the year 1898-99 will 
reveal certain startling results. It will be found, for 
instance, that the civil expenditure of the country grew 
during this period by about 16 crores, including in such 
expenditure the charges of collection, the salaries and ex- 
penses of civil departments, miscellaneous civil charges and 
civil works. I may mention that from the charges of 
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collection, I omit, for obvious reasons, opium and provincial 
rates, as also refunds and drawbacks and compensations 
and assignments. The figures for 1908-09, however 

Berar, whereas those 

1&98-99 do not. -Kvon then we find that the increa.se in 

civil expenditure comes to about IScrores, the expenditure 
bai-ing risen from about 29 crores to over 44 crores. Mv 
Lord I venture to think that this is an amaxing increase 
I the Council will compare this increase with the growth 

of expenditure during the previous ten years, as also with 
le five yem-8, 1881 to 1886, the contrast will appear most 

S t ^’®“®“t.er that in 1886, Lord 

Dufferins Government found itself in a position some- 
what similar to that which the Government of India 
occupy to-day. From 1881 to 1885 the country had 
enjoyed what may be called financial prosperity. There 
was remmsion of taxation in consequence and also increased 

expenditure and the result was that when lean years came 
in 1886 and the frontier policy of the Government 
necessitated heavy additional military expenditure, Lord 
Duflerin found himself driven to appoint a committee to 
carefully inquire into the growth of expenditure ; and one 
0 the reasons adduced for the appointment of that commit- 
tee was that the increase in civil expenditure had been 
.excessive during the five years which bad preceded His 
Lordships administration. How the increase in civil 
expenditure .during those five years had been only about 
25 crores, the expenditure rising from about 22 crores to 
about 24i crores. And yet this increase was regarded by 

Lord Dufi-erin as excessive. Judging by that standard 1 

■wonder, my Lord, what we are to think of the increase’ of 
10 crores in the ten years from 1898 to 1908 t Aeiin 
taking the period 1888-1898, what do we find a I do not 
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wish to take the Council through a mass of figures, but I 
will only state the results of my calculations, giving this 
assurance to the Council, that I have taken every care I 
;i could to compare likes with likes only. Taking the period 

of ten years immediately preceding 1898, we find that 
the increase in civil expenditure was from about 24| 
crores to about 29 ^ crores, or about five ci-ores in ten years 
against 15 crores in the ten years following 1898. We 
thus have the following results: if the increase during 
1898 to 1908 had been at the same rate as during the five 
years 1881-1886, when in Lord Dufterin’s opinion the 
civil expenditure had grown enormously it should not have 
I been more than 4 J crores! Had the rate continued to be 

^ what it had been during the ten years preceding 1898, the 

increase would not have been more than about 5 crores ! 
But instead of these figures, we have here an increase of 
no less than 1 5 crores ! This shows what the era of 
surpluses has done to push up civil expenditure ! Turning 
next to military charges during this period, we find the 
same kind of growth. From 1888 to 1898 the military 
charges grew by about 3 crores a year or from 22 1 crores 
to 25 crores ; but from 1898 to 1908 they rose by about 
5| crores a year, that is, from 25| crores to about 31 
crores. The whole position therefore is this, that during 
s the ten years 1898 to 1908, while six crores were remit- 

; ted in taxation, the annual civil expenditure was allowed 

to grow" by 15 crores and about 5 crores of additional 
expenditure was incurred every year in connection with 
the army ; this gives an increase of about 20 crores in 
civil and military expenditure in the course of ten years, 
or an average growth of 2 crores a year. My Lord, every 
one must admit that this is a phenomenal increase^ con- 
sidering that the normal growth of revenue ordiswily h% 
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been estimated bj a previous Finance Minister at onlj 
about one crore and twenty lakhs. I think these figures 
suggested— to my mind they imperatively suggest—the 
necessity for an inquiry into the growth of civil and mili- 
tary expenditure during the last ten years. This need of 
inquiry is all the greater because there is a serious situa- 
tion in front of us now in connection with opium revenue. 
We all know that the opium revenue is doomed, that it 
will be extinguished altogether, if things go on at the 
present rate, in the year 1917, i.e., in about seven years 
feom now. In this connection I must express my dissent 
from my Hon’ble friend Mr. Ohitnavis, who has urged 
that we should ask the Imperial Government to make a 
contribution to the Indian Exchequer in order to compen- 
sate us for the loss of opium revenue. My Lord, 1 do not 
think that it will be a dignified course on our part to ask 
for such a contribution. It is we who have financially 
benefited in the past by this opium revenue, and it is we who 
must be prepared to bear this loss when the opium revenue is 
extinguished, seeing that the stain that will then be wiped 
away will be wiped away from us. We must face the 
situation ourselves, and I think if only the Government 
will be sufficiently careful, it is possible to do, and even do 
well, with a diminishing opium revenue. But one thing 
it is now absolutely necessai’y to do in connection with 
this opium revenue, and that is that from next year 
Government should take into account only a steadily 
diminishing figure as opium revenue for recurring pur- 
poses. What I mean is this — the whole of this revenue, 
which for next year is taken at about crores net, has 
to be extinguished in seven yeai-s. The Finance Depart- 
ment should therefore take, as ordinary, revenue, only a 
descending series of figures, terminating in zero in seven 
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years, for each succeeding year, and all excess over that 
figure should be treated as a windfall or extraordinary 
revenue to be devoted to extraordinary purposes, such as 
non-recurring expenditure on education, sanitation, and 
so forth. My Lord, 1 submit this course should have 
been adopted three years ago, so that the burden of a 
diminishing revenue should have been evenly distributed 
and the great need of retrenchment ^realised in time. I 
trust the Council will remember that when His Honour 
Sir Edward Baker enunciated the new opium policy of the 
^ Government of India three years ago, he assured the 

Council that the sacrifice could be made without a resort to 
extra taxation. That meant that the steadily widening 
I gap made by a diminution in opium revenue would be met 

by economies, unless the growth of revenue under other 
heads sufficed for the purpose. And yet, here we have my 
Hon’ble friend, the Finance Minister, coming to the Coun- 
cil in a normal year with proposals for additional taxation 
on the ground of a diminishing opium revenue ! My 
Lord, recent discussions have made it abundantly clear 
that the course I am urging is necessary, if a policy of 
steady retrenchment is to be followed and a sudden 
financial crisis to be averted. What is happening at 
present is this : owing to the reduction in the number of 
^ chests, the price per chest is rising. Probably this will 

go on for some time, and we may even reach four thou- 
sand rupees per chest. So for some time, the rise in 
prices will make up, and perhaps even more than make up,, 
for the reduction in the number of chests, with the result 
that during the next two or three years the Government 
may not necessarily get a smaller amount as their opium 
revenue than at present but when the maximum, price is 
reached, then there will be a sudden and px-ecipitate di^op^ 
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and ill the course of three oi' four years following the 
Government will have to be prepared to face the extinction 
of the whole of this revenue of about 5| crores. And it is 
easy to foresee what will then happen. If all of a sudden^ 
say, 2 crores W'ere to he lost in any particular year, I am 
•cjuite sure that the Finance Minister will again urge the 
same plea that he has urged this year, that it is not 
possible to arrange for economies sufficient to cover such a 
loss at once. And then fresh taxation will again be 
imposed upon the people as was done this year. Unless, 
therefore, Government take credit only for a steadily 
diminishing opium revenue and arrange to keep all excess 
above that figure as a windfall or extraordinary revenue 
to be devoted to non-recurring expenditure, I am quite 
sure they will not feel the same incentive to retrenchment, 
^ind the results will be deplorable. 

My Lord, I have urged an early, I would even say an 
immediate, inquiry into the growth of expenditure on two 
grounds — ffirst, because there has been this vast growth in 
civil and military expenditure, and secondly, because the 
opium revenue is to disappear in seven years. I think 
the Government has no choice now but to pursue a policy 
of rigorous retrenchment, and for that a necessary preli- 
minary is an inquiry such as I have suggested. But while 
the present high scale of charges on both civil and military 
.administration require to be cut down, an increase, and 
oven a large increase, of expenditure is necessary on 
objects intimately connected with the real well-being of 
the people — such as primary and technical education, 
sanitation and relief of agricultural indebtedness. And if 
acetrenchment will not produce the money required for 
these objects, I for one shall not shrink from advocating 
additional taxation for the purpose. Only, the resources 
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retrenchnient must first be exhausted, before those of 
additional taxation are drawn up. Lord, we feel 

strongly that the present expenditure on the objects I 
have mentioned is most inadequate, and unless the 
‘Government are prepared to spend far larger sums in 
these directions, the discontent which we see on all sides 
at present will not in reality diminish. This question is 
to us a question of the most vital importance, and it is 
only in the measure in which the Government deal with it 
that they will have indentified themselves with our best 
interests. 


BUDGET SPEECH, 1911. 

\The Goimcil met on the 27th March 1911 for the filial 
debate on the Budget, His Excellency Lord Hardinge po'esiding,. 
Mi\ Gohhale made the folio wmg speech : — ] 

My Lord, I understand that my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Gates intends to criticise certain remarks on the 
financial past of Burma made by me the other day in the 
course of the debate on my resolution about the growth of 
public expenditure in this country. In view of that I had 
meant to wait till the Hon’ble ^Member had spoken before 
rising to speak. As, however, the Hon’ble Member wishes 
to have the last virord in this matter and I do not particul- 
arly mind his having the last -word, I am quite willing to 
let him have his way, especially as he has very courteously 
given me an idea of what he proposes to say and has also 
given me his permission to reply to his criticism by antici- 
pation. Before I avail myself of that permission, how- 
ever, I think I should refresh the memory of the Council 
in connection wuth the point at issue between the Hon’ble 
Member and myself. My Lord, the Council will remem- 
ber that wdien I moved my resolution urging an inquiry 
into the growth of public expenditure last January, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gates attacked my proposal in a speech which 
may still be in the recollection of this Council, and in the 
course of that speech he described the Budget of Bombay 
as a bloated Budget. When it came to my turn to reply, 
I indulged in a retort — a retort obvious to all who knew 
the financial history of Upper Burma ^ I said that if the 
Budget of Bombay was a bloated Budget, in any case we 
paid' every penny of it ; that wdien Upper Burma, which 
liadlived for nearly 20 years on other Provinces, refunded 
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to the Government of India wliat it bad drawn from other 
Provinces, then it would be time for the representative of 
Burma to speak of other peoples’ bloated Budgets, Now, 
my Lord, the first observation I would like to make in 
this matter is this — that I quite recognise that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gates only indulged in a sort of bantering expression 
when he spoke of the bloated Budget of Bombay ; but 
then my retort too was a bantering retort — inliended at 
the time to be a mere debating retort and nothing more. 
However, like the bantering retorts, which have an element 
of truth in them, my retort has gone home, and I find 
some feeling exhibited in the matter even in Eangoon — i 
have seen articles in Eangoon papers on the subject. As 
this has happened, I am quite prepared to put all banter 
aside and to take the question up as a serious question to 
be argued in a serious spirit, and I will argue it in that 
way to-day. So far as the proposition that I made last 
January is concerned, that Upper Burma was not, for 
nearly 20 years, able to pay its way, that, of course, is a 
historical fact ; any one who knows the financial past of 
.Upper Burma knows that. Upper Burma was annexed in 
1886. From 1886 to 1897 — a period of eleven years — 
the accounts of Upper Burma were kept separate, and 
during all these years, as the Hon’bie Mr. Gates himself 
will admit, Upper Burma showed a heavy deficit year after 
year. It was as high as over 2 crores of rupees for the 
first year, and for the last year it was nearly a crore — 
about 95 lakhs. Then the accounts of Upper and Lower 
Burma were put together, and, of course, after that we 
have no direct means of knowing how much Upper Burma 
cost the Government of India. But there is plenty of 
indirect evidence to show that the deficits of Upper Burma 
CO ntinued for about 7 or 8 years more. That means that 
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if the accounts of Upper Burma had contiHued to he kept’ 
sepax^ate, it would been 18 or 19 years before Upper 
Burma was able to make the two ends meet. So fa'iv 
therefore, as my actual proposition is coiieerned, it is- 
absolutely unassailable. The Hon’ble Member, however,, 
may say, ‘ Oh ! you must not take part of a Province like 
this I And Upper Burma is only a part of the whole Pro- 
vince of Burma!’ But even befoi'e Upper Burma was 
annexed, Lower Burma "was not paying its way. The 
utmost that may he conceded for the* sake of argument is 
that Lower Burma was just paying its .way when Upper 
Burma was annexed ; still when Upper Burma was Joined 
to Lower Burma, a deficit ensued, and that deficit had to 
be made good by the Government of India. Therefore, 
my position is not shaken even if you put the accounts of 
Lower Burma with those ' of Upper Burma, But, my 
Lord, my Hon’ble fifiend, the non-ofiicial Member from 
Burma, IHaung Bah Too, has most unexpectedly come to 
my assistance in this matter. He asked for a return the 
other day, and only 4 or 5 days ago a return was placed 
by the Government on this table, wkich is a crushing 
indictment of the financial position of Burma, even taken 
as a whole. The return is a Government I’eturn, and I 
shall be glad to know what the Hon’ble Mr. Gates has to- 
to it. The return shows that from 1860 up to 1903-04 
— the year in which the return was prepared — the 'whole- 
of Burma, Lower and Upper, taken together, had not been 
paying its way. It was not therefore only Upper Burma,, 
for a period of nearly 20 years, but the whole of Burma 
for more than 40 years that was not paying its way — I do- 
not know how it has been since ; probably things have 
been slightly better, but they cannot be veiy difierent. I 
am therefore prepared to modify my original proposition 
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that Upper Burma bad not paid its way for nearly 20 
years and say that the wdiole of Burma bad not paid its 
way for more than 40 years. If that will please tbe 
Hon^ble Member, be may have this proposition — this time 
made not in banter, but in sober seriousness ! 

But, my Lord, that is not all. This return, \vbich 
was prepared by the Accountant-General of Rangoon, 
tries to give every advantage to Burma in the calculation. 
For instance, Burma is charged, not with its fair share of 
Military expenditure, but only with the cost of tbe troops 
actually located in Burma, and that is really very small 
compared with the wLole Military expenditure of India. 
Then, as to non-effective charges in connection wdth the 
I Army, Burma is charged, not with the usual percentage of 

42, but only with a percentage of 33. There are other 
charges also made on a smaller scale than in the case of the 
rest of India ; and finally there is this significant omission < 
here. The return says that tbe deficits, shown in the 
table appended, for more than 40 years, are exclusive of 
certain items which have not been taken into account — 
items for which Burma should be charged, but has not 
been charged, in this calculation. Thus, Burma is not 
charged in this return with its share for Civil and Public 
Works pension and furlough allowances in India ; Burma 
\ is not charged with its share of the capital cost in con- 

nection with telegraphs ; Burma is not ehaiged with any 
f contribution to the Royal Navy and Royal Indian Marine ; 

finally, Burma is even not charged for her fair share of the 
Central Government in India. Exclusive of all these 
I charges and giving every advantage to Burma, this return^ 

I ' prepared by the Accountant-General of Rangoon, and kid 

by the Government of India on the table of this Council, 
shows that for more than 40 years the whole of Burma 
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'was not paying its way; and as a result we find tbat 
purma is indebted to-day to India to the tnae.i3Lab.cmlLfii. 
Icrores of rupees. The other day I pointed out that the 
unpJoductive debt of India is 37 millions or about 
55 or 56 crores of rupees. If Burma had not been 
with us, we should have had no unproductive debt 
to-day and have been 6 or 7 crores to the good. It may 
be contended by the Hon’ble Member that it is not fair 
to begin the account, as this return does, with the debt 
charges, due on account of the First and Second Burmese 
Wars. But it must be remembered that that has been 
the practice of the Government of India in connection 
with its own accounts in this country. England has never 
borne any part of the cost of the wars or of the measures 
that were necessary to put down the Mutiny, or any other 
debt that has been raised in this country. India has paid 
the whole cost of all the wars ; India has paid the whole 
cost of putting down the Mutiny ; India has borne the 
whole responsibility for every debt that has been raised in 
I connection with this country. If Burma wants to be con- 
sidered separately, then Burma must also be prepared to 
undergo the same treatment; and that treatment has 
been applied to Burma by the Accountant-General of 
Bangoon, with results well worth the study of the Hon^fole 
Member. 

There is one thing more I want to say in this con- 
nection, Taking the positions of Burma and Bombay, 
even to-day, what do we find ? It is usual to apply two 
^ tests in such comparisons, the test of population and the 
test of area, to judge as to what is the burden of taxation 
in a Province. I think both tests are largely fallacious, 
l^ut if these tests have to be applied, they must be differ- 
ently to difierent heads of revenue. For land -revenue and 
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forests, 1 tbink, the proper test to apply is the area test ; 
for stamps, registration, assessed taxes and excise, on the 
other hand, the proper test to apply is the test per head. 
Applying the tests in this way, 1 find that Bombay pays 
per head for assessed taxes, stamps, registration, and ex- 
cise, Re. I-9-iO per head, whereas Burma pays Re. 1-6-10 
per head. As regards land-revenue and forests, I find 
that Bombay pays R». 0-15-3 per square mile, whereas 
Burma pays Re. 0-13-3, and this in spite of the fact that 
Bombay is largely handicapped by Sind. Thus, even omit- 
ting salt and customs, Bombay taxation is higher than that 
of Burma. 

I will now pass on to offer a few observations on the 
Financial statement which the Hoffble the Finance Minis- 
ter has laid before this Council. My Lord, the most inter- 
esting portion of the Financial Statement is that which 
deals with the question of Provincial finance. Undoubt- 
edly a very important step forward has been taken and the 
Hon^ble Member is entitled to speak with legitimate pride 
of 'what has been done. When, however, he describes 
these new Provincial settlements as permanent, a question 
arises as to whether the use of the term is justified. Look- 
ing at the new settlements in a large way, we find that 
there are four special characteristics which may be 
noted. The first is that there will be in future a 
withdraw^al of all minute control over the Bud- 
gets of Provincial Governments. The second is that 
the doctrine of contractual responsibility will be 
enforced rigidly in future in the case of all Provincial 
Governments. The third is that, as far as possible, Pro- 
'»^vincial revenues will be derived from portions of grow- ' 
ing revenues and that large fixed allotments will not be"^^ * 
made hereafter to the Provinces. And the fourth is tliat 
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a further step has been taken in the direetioii of the pro- 
vincialization of certain revenues, forests in all case^%, ani 
excise in the case of Bombay and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. ' Now, these are all very important features, all 
four of them. But even so, I do not think that the new 
settlements are likely to be any more permanent than the 
previous settlements were. Let us consider the matter in 
some detail. 

As regards the withdrawal of minute control over the 
budgets of Provincial Governments, I think everybody 
will congratulate the Finance Department on what it has 
done. It is a very important change, and I think that it 
will largely free the Local Governments from that un- 
necessary and vexatious interference of which they had 
reason to complain. I think this, in some respects, is the 
most important change which the new settlements make^ 
and it is sure to be attended with excellent results. As 
regards the doctrine of contractual responsibility, that of 
course has always been there; and simply because the 
Hobble Member expresses himself with some emphasis on 
the subjects, it does not mean that it is a new doctrine,, 
though I admit that if he is able to ensure the Local 
Governments not budgetting for a deficit or borrowing 
from him whenever their balances fall below the minimum,. 
I think that will be a departure, I do not know, how^ever, 
how far it will be possible to enforce this in practice. 1 
have my doubts about this. The third change is, no doubt,, 
very important ; but the principle of it had already been 
accepted, and we have now only a further advance in giving 
the LocaLGove^jnments a larger proportion of the growing 
revenues. The advance, however, is so substantial as to 
reverse the old practice of making fixed allotments to- 
Provincial Governments. In place of that, we have now 
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the Imperisil Governiiient receiving a next fixed allotment' 
from the Provincial Governments taken together, and that 
is a m@ve in the right direction. The last change is also a 
further extension of a principle already accepted, because 
registration had already been wholly provincialised, and 
what the Finance Department has now done is to provin- 
cialise forests in all cases and excise in some cases, which 
is only extending a principle, already accepted, still further. 

While, therefore, all the four changes are important 
there is nothing in them except in the first — that which 
relieves the Local Governments of all minute control — 
which is quite new, though in each case there is a substan- 
tial advance. But my fear, my Lord, is that these settle- 
ments will not prove any more permanent than the last 
quasi- permanent settlements, or than even the old quin- 
quennial settlements ; I fear that the whole position is 
such that there cannot be any permanent settlements at 
the present stage between ttie Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India. The root of the mischief lies in 
this. The Government of India has at its disposal too large 
a share of growing revenues, and its expenditure is princi- 
pally confined to the Army and to a few services which are 
directly under it. The result is that while there is a con- 
tinuous tendency to spend more and more on the Army, 
after those claims are satisfied, lai-ge surpluses accrue to 
the Government of India ; and when these surpluses are 
realised, the Government doles out a portion of them to 
the Provinces. Now, the Provinces habitually expect 
these doles and the expectation of the doles is thoroughly 
demoralising. If therefore you want any element of per- 
manence in your Provincial contracts, it is necessary, first 
of all, to see to it that the Government of India has no 
large sm^pluses to dole out to the Provinces, and this can 
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only, be ensured by reducing the resources wMcb are at 
present at the disposal of the Government of India® 
What I propose, my Lord, is that instead of receiving its 
"whole income from growing revenues, the Government of 
India should receive large fixed contributions from Pro- 
vincial Governments, say, up to about one-third or 
one-fourth of its revenues, the other two-thirds or three- 
fourths being derived from growing resources. I think in 
this matter it is desirable to examine the practice of other 
countries, and there are three countries which can supply 
sonae sort of guidance to us on this subject — Switzerland 
Germany and America. Switzerland, however, is a very 
small country, and I will therefore leave it out of consid- 
eration. The example which I think we should follow in 
this matter is that supplied by Germany. America is too 
advanced for lis, because the federal finance of America is 
entirely separate from State finance, and it will be a long, 
long time before we reach that stage, if we ever reach it 
at all. But in Germany, my Lord, while the Empire has 
its o%vn independent revenues, and the component States 
have theirs, the component States also make large contri- 
butions to the exchequer of the Empire. In fact, nearly 
one-fourth of the revenue of the Empire is at present 
derived from fixed contributions from the component 
States, and about three-fourths is derived from independ- 
ent sources, such as Customs and Excise and Stamps. 
Now, I think, this is the direction in which %ve have to 
seek a solution of our problem. The Government of India 
should have about one-third or one-fourth of its revenue 
derived from fixed contributions made by the Provincial 
Governments. This will reduce the possibility of large sur- 
pluses being realised by the Government of India, and 
diminish, the chances of doles being given to the Provincial 
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Ooverniments. As I liave already said, the policy of 
doles, which h^s been condemned by successive Finance 
Ministers, and also by several Members of the Decentrali- 
sation Commission, is a thoroughly demoralising policy, 
and if you want any strong financial responsibility to 
be felt by Provincial Governments and the doctrine of 
contractual responsibility to be strictly enforced, you 
must see to it that this practice of the Government* 
of India giving doles to Provincial Governments year 
after year is stopped — indeed rendered impossible. 

I had intended going into this in some detail, but. 
I see that my twenty minutes are nearly up and I must 
conclude. I will therefore content myself with making 
only one or two observations. My Lord, taking the real 
revenue of the whole of India as estimated in next year’s- 
Budget, we may put it down at about 83 cr ores or 55- 
millions for the next year. As I explained on a previous, 
occasion, I leave out in this refunds and drawbacks and 
assignments and compensations, as also the cost of produc- 
tion of opium ; and the Commercial Services I take net. 
Out of this 83 crores, about four-sevenths is now the 
revenue of the Government of India and three-sevenths is. 
the revenue of the Local Governments. Now, I think, it 
is possible to' assign the principal heads to the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments in such a way that the Local 
Governments should have at their disposal a little more 
than the revenue which they at present enjoy, and the 
Government of India should have at its disposal a little^ 
less than what it has at present. 

The excess, which the Local Governments will thus 
get, should come back to the Government of India in the 
shape of fixed assignments, which, of course, would not be 
capable of growth, and to that extent the Government of 
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India would have inelastic revenues at its disposal. On 
the other hand, as the Government of India will have 
customs-revenue, and as it will realise more and more 
from this source, I do not think that there would be any 
difiicalty as regards the total revenue of the Government 
of India being sufficiently elastic. I think, my Lord, that 
the Government of India could and should raise much 
more revenue from customs than they are doing to-day. 
In Germany I find 57 millions are raised by customs ; in 
America 60 millions are raised by customs : so that there 
is plenty of margin for raising a larger revenue from this 
source in India. My proposal, therefore, is this, that 
certain principal heads should be provincialised straight 
off. I would begin with land revenue, excise and forests, 
making them over to Local Governments, and such Local 
Governments as would get from them more than they 
-actually require Just now should be called upon to make 
fixed allotments to the Government of India. As the 
'Government of Indians revenue from its own sources, such 
as customs, grows, more and more of the other heads 
.should be provincialised. So far the advance has been 
-from centralized finance to decentralized finance. When 
^he process of decentralization is completed — and we are 
yet a good way from completion — we have to advance 
ffrom that to federal finance, which should be our goal. 
And I have indicated briefly how we may gradually pro- 
-ceed towards a federal basis. 

There is one matter of some importance on which I 
would like to say a word before I finish, and that is the 
question of Provincial taxation raised by my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Quin. My Lord, this is a very important 
matter, and I quite recognise that Provincial finance will 
mot attain an independent position unless and until 



Provincial Councils have the powers of taxation ; but 
1 think this is a very difficult problem, and things general- 
ly will have to advance a great deaP before these powers 
■can be safely conferred on those Councils ; in any case, I 
urge, there should be no buiTy in regard to this. I think, 
in the first place, the present practice of discussing Pro- 
vincial Budgets must be well settled, and the public 
opinion in the different Provinces must make itself felt bv 
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\The Ooimcil met on the 2oth March 1012^ for the final 
debate on the Budget^ His Exoellenvj Lord Hardinge -presid- 
ing, Mr, Gokhale made the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, I propose to make a few observations to- 
day on the general state of our finances, bufc, before doing 
that, I would like, with Your Lordship’s permission, to 
make one or two references of a personal nature. My 
Lord, this is the last time when my Hon’ble friend, Sir 
James Meston, will sit in this Council, at any rate as 
Financial Secretary, and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank him publicly, and in Your Excellenc3’'’s 
presence, for all the valuable assistance which he has 
uniformly given to non-official members during the last 
three years. Ever accessible, ever courteous, ever helpful, 
the Hon’ble Member has enabled many of us to perform 
our duty in this Council better than we could otherwise 
have done. He has believed whole-heartedly in the new 
order inaugurated by the recent reforms ; and he has also 
believed in the capacity of non -official members to rise 
equal to their new responsibilities. And if this Council 
has not wholly disappointed expectations, the result, at 
any rate on the financial side of our discussions, is in no 
small measure due to the sympathetic and generous atti- 
tude of the Hon’ble Member towards us. My Lord, our 
best wishes accompany Sir James Meston in his new and 
exalted sphere, and I earnestly trust that, when his five 
years of office are over, he will return again to this Council 
as Finance Minister. 1 think, my Lord, there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of the view that membership of 
the Ucwrnmant of India should be the last rimt^ of the 
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offioiai ladder in this oountrj', and that those members of | 

the Civil Service who are marked out for Lieutenant- : 

Governorships should complete their tenure of oflSce as 
heads of Provinces before they come and foin the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council. 'I 

My Lord, I would next like to say a word about | 
my Hon’ble friend, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. We have 
all heard that he proposes shortly to go on six months’ ' 

leave to recruit his health, and we all feiwently hope that [ 

he will come back at the end of that period with his i 

health fully restored and that he will continue to preside '< 

over his Department for the full period of his appoint- ' 

ment. My Lord, the pe7-sonnel of this Council on its non- i 

official side will have undergone considerable changes i 

before the Hon’ble Member’s return, because in the inter- [ 

val there will be a new election, and, while some of us f 

^^y possibly not want to come back, the constituencies' j 

may not want to send some others back, and therefore it t 

would not be inappropriate if we, non-official members, ! 

seek to give brief expression on the present occasion to- 
the great admiration and the very high regard in which ; 

we hold Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. My Lord, with his j 
mind saturated with the best traditions of English public 
life of which he was a close observer for many years, the * 

Hon’ble Member’s presence in this Council has been : 

simply invaluable to us at a time when our own tradition ' 

is slowly evolving here. We have never found Sir Guy 
Wilson wrapped up in official reserve. He has often ' 

presented new points of view to ns and he has himself ' 

been always anxious to enter into our feelings and our J 

thoughts. And his delightful and high-minded courtesy 
has made it a pleasure to have anything to do with him 
His great familiarity, with the principles of Western 
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finance lias enabled him to manage oiir finances wisely 
and skilfully, and his attachment to the Gladstonkn 
tradition of economy has left its impress on the adminis- 
tration of this country. In regard to our general afiairs, 
too, it is well-known that Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson's in- 
fluence has been strongly on the side of popular progress. 
My Lord, the country needs men of bis type in the 
Government — men of warm sympathies, of sturdy inde- 
pendence, and deep devotion to its truest and best 
interests ; and once again I earnestly express the hope 
that Sir Guy will come back fully restored to health and 
will continue his services to India to the furthest limit of 
time to which they can be stretched. 

My last word, my Lord, will be about this great 
and beautiful city. Speaking at the Calcutta Club the 
other day, Your Lordship expressed the great regret 
with which you viewed the prospect of this city soon 
ceasing to be your winter headquarters in future. May 
we, non-official members of this Council, ask to be permit- 
ted to respectfully join in that regret ! I say nothing on 
this occasion about the great, the momentous, changes 
which were announced by His Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor at Delhi, Looking into the future with the ejQ 
of faith and of hope, I do believe that these changes, 
whatever temporary inconvenience or dislocation they may 
occasion, will do good in the end both to the Province of 
Bengal and to the country taken as whole. But, what- 
ever the future may hold in its womb, the thought that 
this Council, which has grown from the smallest begin- 
nings to its present dimensions in this city, meets here 
to-day for the last time, is a thought that must make the 
heart heavy. My Lord, it is not merely the infinite 
kindness and hospitality which we members, coming from 
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received from the people 
of Calcutta, it is not merely the friends that w^hrye 
made here that we shall miss; it is the entire 
in uence of Calcutta and all that Calcutta stands for 
that will now be lost to us. Some of us, my Lord, have 
been coming to this city now for many years— I for one 
have come here continuously now for eleven year.s-2 
we have learnt to feel the same enthusiasm for this 
wonderful land which the people of Bengal feel 
Its wamng fields, its noble streams, its rich and 
wonderful vegetation of every kind, throw on us now 
the same spell that the people of this Province 
expeneDce,^ and the warm-heartedness of its society its 
culture. Its spiritual outlook on life, and the intensity of 
1 s national aspiration have produced a deep and abidino' 
impression upon our lives. My Lord, we bid adieu to thit 
city with profound regret, and with every good wish for 
Its continued prosperity that the heart of man can frame. 
And we fervently trust that, great as has been its past its 
future will be even greater. > 

My Lord, I will now say a few words on the general 
state of our finances. We are, as everybody who knows 
anything about our finances knows, on the eve of a very 
considerable disturbance in our accepted standards both of 
revenue and expenditure. There is no question whatever 
that the financial position of the country, taken as a whole 
is both sound and strong ; but the fact that we are on- the 
eve of this disturbance makes it necessary that there 
should be a careful and comprehensive examination of the 
whole position. On the one side, my Lord, our opium- 
revenue will soon be extinguished ; on the other side 
heavy and continuously increasing additions will bl 
encessary to our expenditure on certain services, spec^ly 
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edtioation and sanitation. Then, niy Lord, I hope, I most 
earnestly hope, that our military expenditure, the burden 
of which we ha%’e so long borne patiently, and which is 
really far beyond our capacity to bear, will be niaterially 
lightened as a result of the labour on which Sir William 
Hicholson and his Committee will soon enter. I therefore 
suggest that this is just the juncture wdien a comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the whole financial position may be 
undertaken by a strong Royal Commission. There are 
thi'ee outstanding features of the position. A top-heavy 
administration, much too costly for our resources, a 
crushing weight of military burdens, and a scheme 
of taxation which, though not much more burden- 
some in its total incidence than in other countries, 
presses much more heavily on the poorer than on the 
middle and the upper classes of the community. These 
are the outstanding features of our financial position. 
India, it must always be borne in mind, is a very poor 
country and the largest revenue that we can possibly raise 
must be small, judged by the standards of the West, 
The question, therefore, as to how to adjust our revenue 
to our growing requirements in certain directions is one of 
prime importance. My Lord, I, for one, shall be glad 
when our opium-revenue disappears ; not only because 
I feel it to be a stain on us, but also because its presence 
in an uncertain state is very inconvenient from the stand- 
point of economy. The uncertainty that invests it is a 
great disturbing factor in our budget, and the large 
surpluses which it brings to the Government, hoirvever 
convenient they may be for certain pmposes, cannot but be 
demoi'alizing in their efiecfc on economy, because the 
strongest Finance Minister, with the utmost insistence 
that he can lay on rigid economy, cannot resist a certain 
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^andoiint of wasteful expenditure in the presence of such 
large siirpiuses. When the opium- revenue disappears— 
and I understand that it will not take long now before 
it disappears — we shall be in a position to know 
where exactly we stand, and then it is that certain 
<|uestions will require to be taken into serious and 
oareful consideration, so that a definite financial 
policy may be laid down for the country which should 
foe adhered to in all essentials, independently of the 
particular views or inclinations of individual Finance 
Members. The questions that require specially to be 
considered are how to readjust our old taxation so that its 
incidence should press less severely on certain classes— 
the poorest classes of the country ; how to widen, if neces- 
sary, the present basis of taxation so that more money 
may be found for education, sanitation, and similar 
services ; in what directions expenditure must be kept 
down, and in what directions expenditure must be in- 
creased. We want enquiry into these things by a strong 
Commission so that the future may be shaped in accord- 
ance with a definite policy laid down, after taking a com- 
prehensive view of the whole question. For instance, my 
Lord, I hold that we can raise a much larger revenue than 
we do at present from our Customs without its proving 
burdensome to any section of the community. The po^s- 
sibility of raising revenue from certain sources, which at 
present yield nothing, must also be publicly examined. 
‘Then there is the question of reducing the State demand 
on land, especially in rai37atwari tracts, and the extension 
of the permanent settlement to areas where it does not at 
present exist, subject to the condition that agricultura 
incomes above a certain minimum should be liable to pay 
the income-tax. There is also the question as to how 
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larger recurring grants for local bodies may be provided so- 
that they should be better able than at present to perform 
their duties satisfactorily, and how provision may be made 
for steadily expanding allotments to education, sanitation^ 
and medical relief. I therefore urge that when the opium- 
revenue is about to disappear, the oceasiori should be utilis- 
ed to appoint a strong Royal Commission to consider the 
whole subject of the basis of our taxation and the probable- 
future course of our expenditure. One important reason 
why such an inquiry is necessary is the extreme rapidity 
with which the ‘personnel of the Government changes in 
this country. A Finance Minister, or any other member 
of Government, holds office for only hve years ; he takes 
some time to make himself acquainted with the problems- 
o£ his department or the state of things in the country, and 
by the time he is in a position to handle important questions 
well, the time also comes for him to think of leaving. If 
members of Government were to remain in this country 
after their retirement, the knowledge and experience wdiich 
they acquired in their respective offices would still be 
available to us. What happens at present is that every 
successor has to begin not where his predecessor ended but 
his predecessor also began, and thus, a large amount of 
most useful and necessary knowledge is repeatedly lost and 
has to be I’epeatedly acquired over and over again, with the 
result that we seem to be living more or less from hand to 
mouth and without a large settled policy adopted as a re- 
sult of wide and thorough knowledge and ample discussion- 
1, therefore, urge my Lord, that when the opium- 
revenue is about to be extinguished, as we understand it-^ 
will soon be, the Government should take steps to appoint 
a Royal Commission so that the whole financial position of 
the country may be carefully examined. 
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be considered as reasonable safeguards to protect the 
legitimate interests of house-owners in eantonments. Botj, 
my '.Lord,, wlien all this is 'admitted— *and J. m.ake the 
admission, most gratefully — the fact remains that legislation 
'of so exceptional a chai*acter, interfering as it does with 
the normal freedom of contract between house-owners and' 
tenants, can be justified only on grounds of the strongest 
necessity ; and there is ample evidence in the opinions and 
memorials laid before the Select Committee to show that 
in the case of a laige number of cantonments such neces- 
sity does not exist. In these cantonments no diMculty 
has been experienced in the past in the matter of obtain- 
ing house accommodation for military officers, the number 
of bungalow’s available being largely in excess of military 
requirements, and a certain proportion of these bungalow’s 
remaining, as a matter of fact, vacant from year to year. 
Poona is a typical instance of this class of cantonments. It 
has been estimated that the number of military officers re- 
quiring house-accommodation in Poona is about 160 ; wliile 
the number of bungalows in Military lines is over 200. Isow 
all these 160 officers do not take a house each. The 
younger officers generally prefer chumming, three or four 
in a house. .A considerable number reside in the Western 
India Club and in hotels and a few live even in Civil lines. 
The result is that every year a certain number of houses 
remain without tenants. It may be urged that it is not 
intended to put the proposed enactment into operation at 
once in all cantonments throughout India. That is true • 
but as soon as the Bill is passed, the matter gets out of 
the hands of the Legislature, and then it is all a question 
, of the discretion of Government in their executive capa- 
city, which, it will be admitted, is quite a diffierent thing. 
I do not say that this discretion wdll not, as a rule, be 
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wisely exercised, but it is concievable that a Local Oovern- 
meiit may not always be able to withstand the pressure of 
the military authorities, who would naturally not be 
reluctant to be armed with the dx^astic powers which this 
Bill vests ill them, when once the Act is extended to a 
‘Cantonment. And I think there is reason to fear that the 
operation of this enactment, with all the safeguards it 
-contains, is likely to prove in practice more or less pre- 
judicial to the interests of house-owners. The Legislature, 
my Lord, maj^ make the letter of the law as severely 
impartial as it can. The law itself has to be enforced 
through the medium of human beings, w^ho are not free 
from prejudice. And in the present case it will be worked 
by military men, who are so accustomed to prompt and 
fung^uestioning obedience that they are often not likely to 
■trouble themselves much about nice points of law in 
•enforcing their wishes. The Bill provides for I’eferring 
;all important mattei’s of disagi^eement between house- 
owners and tenants to Committees of Ai’bitration. It 


I’emains to be seen how far the safeguard of these Com- 


niittees proves to be elective in pi-actice. Past experience 
of these bodies in cantonments is not very eixcoui^aging. 
'On this point I need quote no other testimony than that 
of the Hon^ble Mr. Hardy, who has described his experi- 


ence of these Committees in the following terms : — ‘ I have 


been a member on these Committees, and I am hound to 
say I thought their tendency was to be hard on the 
house-owner.’ Let us hope that the Arbitration Com- 
mittees that will be constituted under the proposed 
enactment will give greater satisfaction. In one respect 
the Bill is certain to cause loss to house-owners. Where 
a non-military tenant is ejected in favour of a military 
tenant under the coercive clauses of the Bill, the house is 
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sure to be shunned by non- military tenants after that, and 
so, if at any time the house-owner fails to get a military 
tenant for it, it is likely to remain without a tenant.. 
I have made these observations to emphasize 
respectfully the great need there is for exhausting all 
oi’clinary remedies before resorting to the somewhat 
violent disturbance of the normal relations between 
house-owners and tenants which this Bill authorises,, 
especially in the case of those cantonments in wdiich 
the inconvenience complained of in the preamble of the 
Bill has not assumed serious dimensions and wheie- 
the requirements of the military are of a fixed character. 
I believe, in such cantonments, Government might, with 
advantage, try the plan of selecting themselves the requir- 
ed number of bungalows once for all, and requiring their 
officers to occupy them for fixed rents. Such an arrange- 
ment, I submit, will be more equitable than that contem- 
plated in the Bill, because there will be a reciprocity of 
obligations under it. For if house-owners will be thereby 
required to place their bungalows at the disposal of military 
officers, these latter, in their turn, will be bound to occupy 
them ; and the chances of friction between house-owners- 
and military officers will be minimised. Of course, where 
the evil mentioned in the preamble has grown so- 
serious that such a simple plan will not be practicable, the- 
proposed enactment will have to be enforced, for no one 
can question the fact, that cantonments exist primarily for 
the accommodation of military men, and they must fulfil 
that purpose under any circumstances. But in i*egard to- 
these cantonments, where it will be found necessary 
to enforce the new law, I would venture to make one sug- 
gestion, and that is, that Government should publish 
every year a statement showing the number of cases in. 
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which the coercive clauses of the Bill have been enforced 
during the year. 1 think the mere fact that such a re- 
turn will have to go up to the Government will tend to- 
sober the eseess of zeal on the part of cantonment autboi*- 
ities and will prove a salutarj' addition to the safeguards 
which have been already provided in the Bill. My Lord 
it was not possible for me to bring up these suggestions in 
the shape of amendments, and I thought T might submit 
them to the consideration of Government in the course of 
this discussion. 



. THE OFFICTAL SICEETS. ACT,, 

[At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Co'imcil, held on ■ 
Friday the fth Decemher 7 90S, the Ilon^hle Sir T. Muleigh 
presidmg, the Hon, JF\ A, T. Arimidel moved that ■ the Bill 
to amend the Indian Official Secrets Act 18S9, he reffirredto 
a Select Oommittee. The Hon. Mr. G. K. Qohhale opposed 
the motion in the following speech : — ] 

Sir, this Bill, both in its principle and its derails, is 
open to such grave objection that it is a matter for pro- 
found regret that Government should ever have thought 
of introducing the measure. The Englishmnn, in a recent 
issue, describes the Bill as calculated to Russianize the 
Indian Administration, and says that ‘ it is inconceivable 
that such an enactment can be placed on the Statute-book 
even in India.’ This, no doubt, is strong language, but I 
think, it is none too strong, and in view of the quarter 
from which it comes, it should give Government pause. 
Fourteen years ago, when the Indian Ofhcial Secrets Act 
was passed, there was no discussion in the Council, as the 
measin-e \vas introduced and passed at Simla. But there 
were two considerations in its favour : first, that a similar 
Act had already been passed in England and it was appli • 
cable to ail the dominions of His Majesty, including India, 
and so the Indian Act was a mere Indian edition of the 
English Law already in force in India ; and, secondly, it 
related principally to Naval and Military Secrets, and it 
could be argued that, as such secrets concerned questions 
of the country’s safety, it was necessary for Goverrmieut 
to have drastic powers for preventing their disclosure. 
The present Bill, however, proposes to make alterations of 
so astounding a nature ifi that Act that it is diflicult to 
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speak of them with that restraint which should character- 
ize all utterances in this Chamber. To state the matter 
briefly, the Bill proposes to make three principal changes 
in the old Act : first, it proposes to place Civil matters on a 
level with Naval and Military matters ; secondly, in place 
of the present provision that a person who enters an office 
fw the purpose of wrong/ idly obtaining information is liable 
to be punished under the Act, it is now proposed to enact 
that whoever, ‘ without lawful authority or permission (the 
proof whereof shall be upon him), goes to a Government 
office,’ commits an offence under the Act ; and, thirdly it 
is proposed to make all offences under the Act cognisable 
and non-bailable. Now, Sir, it is difficult to imagine that 
any responsible officer of Government conversant, in 
any degree, with the administration of the country, ’and 
possessing the least regard for the professed character 
of British rule, could have drafted these amendments. 
Take the first pi'oposal to place Civil matters on a 
level with Naval and Military matters. The Civil 
administration of the country ranges from the highest 
concerns of State policy which engage the attention of the 
Viceroy down to the pettiest detail of the routine work of 
a viUage official. The word ‘ secret ’ is nowhere defined 
and it must, therefore, include all official information not 
authoritatively notified by the Government to the public. 
And I want to know if it is seriously intended to make the 
publication of even the most trivial news in connection 
with this v.a.st Civil administmtion of the country penal- 
such news, for instance, as the transfer of a Government 
officer from one place to another— unless it has first 
appeared in a Government resolution or any other official 
notification. And yet this would be the effect of the 
proposed amendment. The Englishman calls this Russianiz 
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mg the administration, and he is entitled to the thanks of 
the public lor his powerful and disinterested criticism. For 
the Bill, e%'te if it becomes law, will not in pi-aetice affect 
him or the other editors of Anglo-Indian papers. I would 
like to see the official who would venture to aixest and 
march to the police thai.a the editor of an Anglo-Indian 
paper. ^ But so far as Indian editors are concerned, there 
•are, i fear, officers in this country, who would not be sorry 
for an opportunity to march whole battalions of them to 
the police thana. It is dreadful to think of the abuse of 
:authority which is almost certain to result from this 
placing of Indian editors, especially the smaller ones 
•among them, so completely at the mercy of those whom 
they constantly iiuitate or displease by their criticism. It 
might be said that, while Government have no objection 
to the authorised publication of official news of minor 
importance, they certainly want to prevent the publication 
■of papers, such as the confidential circulars a.boutthe wider 
employment of Europeans and Eurasians in the Public 
Service, which were published by some of the Indian 
papers last year, blow, in the first place, the Bill does not 
distinguish between matters of smaller and greater import- 
ance. And, secondly, even on the higher ground on which 
•the measure may be sought to be defended, I submit that 
the' Bill, if passed into law, will do incalculable mischief. I 
think. Sir, that in a country like India, while IS^aval and 
Military secrets require to be protected, if anything, with 
even greater strictness than in England, the very Reverse 
is the case with matters concerning the Civil administra- 
tion. The responsibifity of the Government to the people 
in this country is merely moral ; it is not legal, as in the 
West. There is no machinery here, as in Western coun- 
tries, to secure that the interests of the general public will 
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cot be sacrificed in favour of a class. The criticism t 

of the Indian Press is the only outward check 
operating continuously upon the conduct of a bure- 
aucracy, possessing absolute and uncontrolled power. ! 

I can understand the annoyance caused to the | 

officers of. Government by the publication of circulars, such 
as were made public last year. But are Government wise 
in permitting this feeling of annoyance to so influence 
them as to make them come forward with a proposal to I 

close an obvious safety-valve and drive popular discontent I 

inwards? The proper and only remedy, worthy of the I 

British Government, for whatever is really deplorable in 
the present state of things, is not to gag newspapers as 
proposed in this bill, but to discourage the issue of confi- i 

dential circulars which seek to take away in the dark what 
has been promised again and again in Acts of Parliament, i 

the Proclamations of Sovereigns, and the responsible utter- ' 

ances of successive Viceroys. Prom the standpoint of I 

rulers, no less than that of the ruled, it will be most i 

unfovtunate if Indian papers were thus debarred from I 

writing about matters which agitate the Indian community I 

most. What happened, for instance, last year, when those ' 

circulars were published ? For some time before their i 

publication, the air was thick with the rumour that i 

Government had issued orders to shut out Indians from 
all posts in the Railway Department, carrying a salary of i 

Rs. 30 and upwards a month. It was impossible to believe I 

a statement of this kind, but it was not possible to contra- 
dict it effectively when it was practically on every tongue. I 

The damage done to the prestige of Government was* ^ 

considerable, and it was only when the circulars were 
published that the exact position came to be understood. | 

The circulars, as they stood, - were bad enough in all f 
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conscience, but they were not so, bad as' the :piiblic, liaci 
believed them to be. What was laid down in them was 
not that Indians were to be shot out from all appointments- 
higher than Rs. 30 a month, but that Eurasians and 
Europeans w’ere to have, as far as practicable, a preference 
in making appointments to such posts. The fear that 
such lamentable departures from the avowed policy of 
Government might be dragged into the light of day act at 
present as an effective cheek on the adoption of un]ust 
measures, and I think it will have a disastrous efiect on the 
course of administration, if this check were to be done 
away with and nothing better substituted in its place. As 
regards the second amendment, which would make a man’s 
merely going to an office without lawful authority or per- 
mission an offence, I am sure Government have not con- 
sidered what this will mean in practice. A very large 
amount of the work of lower officials is transacted by the 
people concerned going to their offices without permission 
expressly obtained. Petitioners, for instance, often have 
to go to offices for making inquiries about wdiat has 
happened to their petitions. They rarely receive wuitten 
replies, and it will now be in the powder of any police 
officer to get a man against whom he has a grudge, or from 
whom he wants to extort anything, into trouble by 
alleging that he had gone to an office of Government 
^ without lawful authority,’ This will be putting a most 
dangerous power into the hands of the low^er police, about 
whose character, as a class, the less said, the better. Even 
an innocent friendly visit by a private individual to an 
official friend of his at the latter’s office can, under this 
Bill, be construed into an offence. I am sure nothing 
could be farther from the intention of Government, and I 
am astonished that greater care was not taken in draftinc^ 
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the Biii to coafiae it to the object Governmeat had in view. 
Lastly, it is proposed to make offences under this Act cog- 
nizable and non- bailable — which means that a person 
charged with an offence under this Act is to be arrested at 
once, but he is not to be liberated on bnil—nnd yet there 
is to be no trial till the sanction ol the Local Governmezit 
has been obtained . This may take weeks and even months, 
and finally, it may never be accorded, and the person 
arrested is all the while to rot in detention. I cannot 
understand how a procedure so abhorrent to ordinary no- 
tions of fairness should have commended itself to Govern- 
ment. The only redeeming feature in this most deplorable 
business is that among the opinions which the Government 
of India have received from their own officers, there are 
some that strongly deprecate the measure— at least in its 
more serious aspects. And I think it is a matter for 
special satisfaction that the Government of Bengal has 
spoken out so plainly against placing Civil matters on a 
level with the Naval and Military. Sir, I protest against 
the very introduction of this Bill. I protest against the 
spirit in which it has been conceived. I protest against it& 
provisions generally. And as I cannot imagine any pos- 
sible amendment of the measure which can make it accept- 
able to me, my only course is to vote against this motion 
to refer it to a Select Committee. 

\^At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
on Friday the 4lh March 190 His Excellency Lord Curzon 
presiding, the Hon^hle Sir A. T, Arundel moved that the 
Eeport of the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the 
Official Secrets Act, 1889, he taken into consideration. The 
Hon'ble Mr, G. K, Gokhale then spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, I desire to say a few words on the Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee before this motion is 
17 
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put to the vote, Whea the Bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee in December last, my Hon^ble friend Kawab Saiyid 
Muhammad and myself deemed ib our duty to enter an 
emphatic pi'otest against the general character and the lead- 
ing provisions of the proposed measure, because in the form 
in which it then stood, it was impossible to have any patience 
with the Bill. Since then, however, thanks to the assur- 
ances given by Your Lordship on your return to Calcutta, 
and the conciliatory attitude adopted by the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill in the Select Committee, the 
Bill has been largely altered, and I gladly recognize that 
several most objectionable features have either been wholly 
removed or have been greatly softened. Having made this 
acknowledgment; I deem it necessary, my Lord, to submit 
that unless the Bill is further amended on the lines of the 
more important amendments of which notice has been 
given, the alterations made so far will fail to allay the 
apprehensions that have been so justly aroused. My 
Hon’ble friends Mr. Bose and Nawab Saiyid Muhammad 
and myself have signed the Report of the Select Committee 
.subject to dissent only on two points, and we have expres- 
sed that dissent in the mildest terms that We could possib- 
ly find to convey our meaning. We did this both to mark 
our sense of the conciliatory manner in which the Hon'bie 
Member in charge of the Bill received many of our sugges- 
tions, and in the hope that, by thus removing from our 
dissent all trace of the angry criticisms to which the Bill 
has been subj-ected, we might make it easi^er for Govern- 
ment to proceed further in the direction of meeting the 
objections urged by the public. My Lord, I earnestly 
trust that in this hope we shall not be altogether disap- 
pointed. I do not wish to anticipate anything T may have 
to say when the amendments of which I have given notice 
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come up for consideration. But I cannot let this motion 
be put to the vote without saying' that the Bill, even as 
amended, is open to serious objection, that no case has 
been made out for it, that the safeguards to which the 
Hon’ble Member referred in presenting the Eeport of the 
Select Committee are more or less illusory, and that unless 
the Bill is further amended, it must tend unduly to curtail 
the liberty of the Press, not so much perhaps by what 
Oovernment may actually do, as by the fear of what they 
may do. The striking unanimity with which the entire 
Press of the country, Anglo-Indian as well as Indian, has 
condemned the measure must convince the Government 
that the oppositioR to the Bill is not of a mere partisan 
character, but that it is based upon reasonable grounds, 
which it is the duty of Government to remove. If, how- 
ever, Government are not prepared to do this, I would res- 
pectfully urge even at this last moment that the Bill 
should be abandoned altogether. 

\_At the same meeting the Hon'Ue Mr, Gohhale vnomd 
that in clause 2. of the Bill as amended,^ in the proposed defini- 
tion of affairs in sub~cldit$e {h) the words or any other 
matters of State he omitted. He said ;— ] 

Government are no doubt aware that these are the 
words to which the greatest exception has been taken both 
by the Press and by public associations in the country, and 
if this proposal to omit them is accepted, the greater part 
of the opposition to this measure will, I think, disappear. 
On the other hand, if the words are retained, they will 
render the attempted definition of ‘ civil affairs ’ practically 
valueless, by conferring on Government almost as wide and 
dangerous a power to interfere with the liberty of the 
Press as under the original Bill. My Lord, a definition 
is no definition unless it specifies, or at any rate indicates 
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with some degree of definiteness, what it is that is intend- 
ed to be included rnttiin its scope, so that a person o 
average intelligence may have no difficulty in understand- 
ing that scope. In the present case, this test fails alto- 
pther on account of the use of such vague and all-embrac- 
ing words as ‘any other matters of State’ in this attempted 
definition. I see that the Hon’ble Sir Arundel Arundel ha,<- 
given notice of an amendment to insert the word ‘ import- 
ant ’ before the words ‘ matters of State.’ Any other 
important matters of State is, however, as vague and 
may be made as all-embracing as the expression ‘ any 
other matters of State,’ and I do not think the Hon’ble 
Members amendment will improve matters in any 
way. It may be argued, as the Hon’ble Member did when 

presenting the Report of the Select Committee, that the 

definition of ‘ civil affairs,’ even as it stands, need cause no 
apprehension; because, before any conviction is obtained 
Government would have to prove Cl 1 that tho 
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that too will be held to be established as a matter of 
‘Course, unless the newspaper proves that the publication 
was due to inadvertence. The knowledge on the paft of 
the editor that such publication should not have been 
made at the time in the interests of the State will, no 
doubt, strictly speaking, be more difficult to prove, but 
Magistrates of the average type in India, in the peculiar 
relation in which thej^ stand to the Executive Government, 
will not be very reluctant to presume such knowledge 
from the fact that the information published was regarded 
by Government as confidential, and from other attendant 
circumstances. Let me take, as an illustration, 
the publication last year by some of the Indian news- 
papers of a confidential circular addressed to rail- 
way authorities in this country by the Under-Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Public Works 
Department in the matter of the wider employment 
of Europeans and Eurasians. My Lord, in the state- 
ment made by Your Lordship in December last on the 
subject of the Official Secrets Bill, Your Lordship was 
pleased to state that I had directly attributed the introduc- 
tion of this Bill to the annoyance caused’ to Government 
by the publication of this circular. May I respectfully ask 
leave to correct this misapprehension ? I had mentioned 
this circular only to illustrate my meaning as to the dis- ] 
tinction which I thought Government might make between j 
civil matters of smaller and of greater importance. My I 
exact words were : ‘ It may be said that, while Government 
have no objection to the unauthorized publication of official 
news of minor importance, they certainly want to prevent 
the publication of papers such as the confidential circulars i 
about the wider employment of Europeans and Eui*asians 
in the public service, which were published by some of the. 
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Indian papers last year.’ And later on, when I spoke of 
the annoyance caused to the offlccrs of Government, I 
spoke of ‘the annoyance caused by the publiaation of 
circulars such .a.s wei-e made public last year.’ I had thus 
used the circular only for the puriiose of an illustration, 
and I beg leave to use it for a similar purpose again to-day' 
It IS probable that, as tlds circular had been issued rvith- 
out lour Lordship’s knowledge or the knowledge of the 
Member in charge of Public Works as stated by Your 
ordship on a previous occ.i.sion, Government would not 
sanction a prosecution in this ease ; but supposing for the 
sake of argument that they did, how would the matter 
stand? Government might urge that the publication of 
the circular had inflamed the minds of many Hindus 
Muhammadans and Parsis against the Government and 
had thus led to increased disaffection in the country. 
And if the trying Magistrate came to accept this view, the 
t^k of the prosecution would be comparatively simple. 
The injury to public interests would be held to lie in the’ 
alleged increased disaffection, and the circular being con- 
hdential, the Magistrate would have no difficulty in hold- 
ing that the publication was wilful ; and the editor would 
he presumed to have known what the consequences of 
such a publication would be. It may be that on an appeal 
to the High Courts or similar authrity, the conviction 
may be set aside. But the worry and expense caused to 
e editor by such a prosecution might, in themselves 
prove a heavy punishment, especially when it is remember- 
ed that the prosecution would have behind it all the 
prestige, power and resources of the Government. Even if 
no prosecution were actually instituted by the Govern 
ment nnder the proposed legislation, the mere fact 
that the Government was armed with the power to 
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prosecute cannot fail to affect prejudicially the liberty I 
of the Press in this country. My Lord, nowhere 
throughout the British Empire is the Government so I 
powerful relatively to the governed as in India, Ho- | 

where, on the other hand, is the Press so weak in influence,. ; 

as it is with us. The vigilance of the Press is the only 
check that operates from outside, feebly, it is true, but 
continuously, upon the conduct of the Government, which ; 
is subject to no popular control. It is here, therefore, if I 
anywhere, that the Legislature should show special con- | 
sideration to the Press, and yet here alone it is proposed 
to arm Government with a greater power to control the 
freedom of the Press than in any other part of the Empire. ; 
My Lord, we often hear Government complaining of the 
distrust shown by the people in this country, and the ! 
people complaining of the Government not trusting them | 
enough. In such a situation, where again the question is ;■ 
further complicated by a tendency on the part of the 
Government to attach undue importance to race or class £ 
consideration, the wisest and safest and most statesmanlike 
course for it is to conduct its civil administration as far as I 
possible in the light of day. The Press is in one sense, | 
like the Government, a custodian of public interests, and | 
any attempt to hamper its freedom by repressive legislation | 
is bound to affect these interests prejudicially, and cannot ^ 
fail in the end to react upon the position of the Govern- Ij 
ment itself. My Lord, I fear, that the retention of the | 
words ‘ or any other matters of State^ in the definition of 
* civil affairs ^ will unduly curtail the liberty of the Press in 
India, and I, therefore, move that these words be omitted ; 
from the definition. : I j 

\At the same meeting^ the Hon, Mr, A, T. Arimde^ || 
having moved that the Billy a>s amended, he passed, the Hon* | j 

il 
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JlK Gokhale opposed tim motion in tUfoUowing speecl.^ 
^ 3 Lord, the motion now before the Council is only 

ca^doa of 'tr conclusion of our dis- 

f important measure, t would like to say a 

shonkr'*^t" 1 ^ ’^^Sret that Government 

one f tT accepting even a single 

one of the n.ore important amendments of which notice 

that a legislative measure has been opposed by all 

country with 

C^-r Of course with our Legislative 

menri " T, at present, the Govern- 

befol T fu- fT “«i’or 

comnlet 1 n Government dissociate itself so 

tmbK ^ ^ opinion - - including Anglo-Indian 

public opinion— as it has done on the present occasion. I 
recognize that the responsibility for the good adminis- 
tration of the country rests primarily on the shoulders of 
the Government. But it is difficult to allow that this res- 
ponsi 1 ity can be satisfactorily discharged, unless the 
Government wassupported in its legislative and executive 
measures by some sort of public opinion. My Lord, Your 
Lordship has often declared that it was your constant aspira- 
lon to carry the public with you as far as possible in all im - 
portant acts of your administration. I do not think it can 
be ^id that that aspiration has been in the smallest degree 
realized in the present case. The whole position is really 
most extraoi-dinary and very painfully significant. Here 
we ad a law, already in force, identical in character and 

Identical in wordinpvith the law obtaining in the other 
parts of the British Empire. The British Government in 
England, with its vast naval and military concerns and its 
, oreign relations extending over the surface of the whole 
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globe, has not found its law insufficient for its purpose. 
How then has the Government of India, with its more 
limited concerns, found it necessary to make the 
drastic in India ? The explanation, I think, is simple. It 
is that, while in England the Government dare not touch 
the liberty of the Press, no matter how annoying its 
disclosures may be, and has to reconcile itself to the latter 
regarding them as only so much journalistic enterprise, in 
India the unliyvited power which the Government posses- 
ses inclines it constantly to lepressive legislation. This 
single measure suffices to illustrate the enormous difference 
between the spirit in which the administration is carried 
on in England. My Lord, as the Bill is still open to serious 
objection, I must vote against this motion to pass it. 



( 
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a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Coimcil^ held 
on Friday the 18th December 1908 ^ His Excellency Lord 
Ciirzon 2 yresidingy the Hon. Sir T. Raleigh moved that the 
Bill to amend the laio relating to the Cniversitles of British 
India he referred to a Select Committee. In opp^osing the 
motion the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gohhale mads the followmg 
speech : — ] 

My Lord, as this is the occasion on which the princi- 
ple of the Bill may be usefully discussed, I cannot give a 
silent vote on the motion now before us, especially in view 
of the great attention which this subject has received 
during the last three years at the hands of both the 
Government and the public, and the angry controversy 
which has raged round it for most of the time^ In the 
course of the Budget Debate of last year, Your Lordship, 
wliile referring to the attitude of the educated classes of 
this country towards University Reform, w’as pleased to 
observe — ' Surely thei'e are enough of us on both sides, 
who care for education for education’s sake, who are 
thinking, not of party-triumphs, but of the future of 
unborn generations, to combine together and cairy the 
requisite changes through.’ My Lord, I do not know if my 
claim to be regarded as one of such persons will pass un- 
challenged. But this I venture to say for myself : I hope I 
have given, in my own humble way, seme little 
proof, in the past of my interest in the cause of 
higher education ; and that, in the observations %vhich 
I propose to offer to-day, the only consideration by 
which I am animated is an anxious regard for the 
future of Western education in this land, with the* 
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wide diffusion of which are bound up in large measure tho 
best interests of both the Government and the people. My 
Lord, in your Budget speech of last year, Your Lordship 
complained of the unnecessary distrust with which the 
educated classes regarded the attitude of the pi’esent 
Government towards higher education. I can assure Your 
Lordship that, even among those who have not been able- 
to take the same view of this question as Your Lordship's- 
Government, there are men who regret that the difficul- 
ties which already surround a complicated problem should 
be aggravated by any unnecessary or unjustifiable mis- I 

apprehension about motives. But is it quite clear that the- 1 

Government itself has been free from all responsibility in i 

this matter, and that it has given no cause whatever for j 

any misapprehension in regard tu its object ? Let the* : 

Council for a moment glance at the circumstances which 
have preceded the introduction of this Bill. More than 1 

two years ago, Your Lordship summoned at Simla a Con- , 

ference of men engaged in the work of education in the 
different Provinces of India. Had the Conference been 
confined to the educational officers of Government, one- I 

would have thought that Government was taking counsel ^ 

with its own officers only, and of course there would have f 

been no misunderstanding in the matter. But the pre- I 

sence of Dr. Miller at the Conference at once destroyed its 
official character, and gave room for the complaint that I 

the deliberations were confined to European educationists* \ 

in India only. The fact that the proceedings of the Con- j 

ference were kept confidential deepened the feeling of un- 
easiness already created in the public mind by the exelu- j 

sion of Indians from its deliberations. Later on, when j 

the Universities Commission was first appointed, its com- | 

position, as is well known, afforded much ground for \ 
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_offlplaini; and though, to meet public opinion half ^-ay 
i our Lordship took the unusual step of offering a seat on 

the Cmnmission, almost at the last moment, to Mr. Jus- 

«e Guru Das Banerjee, the objection remained that 

lie missionary enterprise was represented on the Com- 
mission in the person of Dr. Mackichan, indigenous enter- 
prise in the field of education was again left unrepresented 
J-he hurried manner in which the Commission went about 
^ e country and took evidence and submitted its report 

the public mind. Finally 
le o mg back of tbe evidence, recorded by tbe Com- 

mission, on the plea that its publication would involve 
unnecessary expense, was very unfortunate, as other 
■Oommissmns had in the past published evidence ten times 
as vouimmous and the question of economy had never 
een suggested. Now, my Lord, every one of these causes 
nf complaint was avoidable and I cannot help thinking 
that a good deal of the apprehemsion, which every right 
minded person must deplore, would have been avoided if 
overnment had been from the beginning more careful in 
IS matter ^ The task of reforming the University sys- 
tem in India was, in any case, bound to be formidable, 

been possible to 

^xamine the proposals of Government on their own merits, 

_ the clear light of reason, unobseured by passion or pre- 
^udice or misapprehension of any kind, on one side or the 

A misapprehension of the motives of the Government 

jnot,. however, by itself explain the undoubted hostility 

■of the educated classes of this country to the present 

rolfl 

iromth 1 , standpoints 

Lom which the question of higher education is regLded 
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bj the Government and the people. In introducing this- 
Bill the other day at Simla, the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh 
asked at tile outset the question * whether English educa- 
tion has been a blessing or a curse to the people of India^. 
and ho proceeded to give the following reply : — 

In point of fact it baa been both, but much more, I believe a 
blessing than a curse. We note every day the disturbing effects 
of a new culture imposed upon learners who are not always pre- 
pared to receive it ; but still it is a great achievement to have 
opened the mind of the East to the discoveries of Western science 
and the spirit of English law. To the Schools and Colleges 
under our administration we owe some of the best of our fellow 
workers— able Judges, iiseliil officials, and teachers who pass on 
to others the benefit which they have received. To them also we 
owe the discontented B A., who has carried away from his college a 
scant modicum of learning and an entirely exaggerated estimate of 
his own capacities, and the great army of failed candidates, who- 
beset all the avenues to subordinate employment. 

Here then we have the principal objection to the 
present system of University education authoritatively’ 
stated, namely, that it produces the discontented B. A.,, 
and a great army of failed candidates. The Hon’ble 
Member describes these classes as a curse to the country, 
and he claims that his proposals are intended to abate this- 
evil, Now, my Lord, I would, in the first place, like to know 
why ‘the army of failed candidates, who beset the avenues- 
to subordinate employment' should be regarded as a curse- 
by the Government any more than any other employer of 
labour regards as a curse an excess of the supply of 
labour over the demand. These men do no harm to- 
anyone by the mere fact that they have failed to pass 
an examiriation or that they seek to enter the service 
of Government. Moreover, unless my Hon’ble friend 
is prepared to abolish examinations altogether, or to lay 
down that not less than a certain percentage of candi- 
dates shall necessarily be passed, I do not see how he 
expects to be able to reduce the evil of failed candidatq^.. 
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The Colleges on the Bombay side satisfy 
•conditions that the Hon^ble Member insists npon, 
the problem of the failed candidates is as mnch with us 
there as it is here. As regards the discontented B. 
assuming that he is really discontented, will the Hon’ble 
Member tell me how his proposed reconstitution of 
Universities will make him any more contented? Does he 
•not know that Indians, educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
who bring away from their Universities more than a 
sijant modicum of learning^ and a by no means ‘ exagger- 
ated estimate of their own capacities ’ are found on their 
return to India to be even more ‘ discontented ^ than the 
graduates of the Indian Universities f The truth is that 
this so-called discontent is no more than a natural feeling 
of dissatisfaction with things as they are, when you have 
on one side a large and steadily growing educated class of 
the children of the soil, and on the other a close and 
jealously-guarded monopoly of political power and high 
administrative office. This position was clearly perceived 
^nd frankly acknowledged by one of the greatest of Indian 
Viceroys — Lord Eipon — who, in addressing the University 
of Bombay in 1894, expressed himself as follows : — 

I am very strongly impressed -with ^the conviction that the 
spread of education and especially of Western culture, carried on 
as it is under the auspices of this and the other Indian Universi- 
ties, imposes new and special difficulties upon the Government of 
this country. It seems to me, I must confess, that it is little short 
of folly that we should throw open to increasing numbers the rich 
stores of Western learning; that we should inspire them with 
European ideas, and bring them into the closest contact with 
JEnglish thought ; and then that we should, as it were, pay no heed 
to the growth of those aspirations which we ha^te ourselves created, 
and of those ambitions we have ourselves called forth. To my 
mind one of the most important, if it be also one of the most 
difficult, problems of the Indian Government in these days is how 
to afford such satisfaction to those aspirations and to those 
a^mbitions as may render the men who are animated by them the 
hearty advocates and the loyal supporters of the British Govern- 
ment* 
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My Lord, I thisik it is in the power of Government 
to convert these ‘discontented B.A’s.’ from cold critics 
into active allies by steadily associating them more and 
more with the administration of the country, and by 
making its tone more friendly to them and its tendencies 
more liberal. This, I think, is the only remedy for the 
evil complained of, and I am sure there is none other. 

My Lord, in the speech of the Hon‘ble Member, to 
which I have already referred, he has argued as follows 

The evils of the discontented B.A’s and the great army of 
tailed candidates cannot be combated without improving the 
iTiethoas of teaching and examination which produce these results. 
Such improvement cannot, however, be secured without reconsti*- 
tuting the Senates of the different Universities. Therefote it is that 
the Government has thought it necessary to come forward with 
the proposals embodied in the present Bill, 

ISTow, my Lord, I do nob think the discontented B.A’s 
will grow rarer or that the ranks of the army of failed 
candidates will become thinner after this Bill becomes law. 
But even if this object of the Hon’ble Member be not 
likely to be achieved, I am willing to admit that it would 
be a great and worthy end to attempt an improvement for 
its own sake in the methods of teaching and examination, 
and if any one will make it clear to me that, this end is 
likely, to be attained by the adoption of the proposals 
embodied in this Bill, I shall be prepared to give my most 
cordial support to this measure. For, my Lord, I have 
long felt that our present methods of both teaching and 
examination are very imperfect and call for a reform. But 
as far as I can see, there is little in this Bill which will in 
any way secure that object. It is true that the Hon’ble 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson, in his brief but eloquent speech at 
the first reading, spoke of the necessity of raising the 
character of the teaching ,at present imparted in Colleges, 
and he announced that Government had decided * to make 


L 
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for five years special grants in aid of IJnhwsities and 
Colleges whose claims to special assistance in carrying out 
the reforms which we have in view are established, subject 
to an annual limit of five lakhs of rupees I’ The aniioiince- 
meat is a most welcome one, but it is difficult to see what 

• I 

reforms the Government has in view, and imtii further 
details about the Government scheme are forthcoming, no 
definite opinion can be pronounced on it. IMoreover, we 
are just now considering the Bill, and so far as its provi- 
sions are concerned, there need not be the least change in 
the present state of things, so far as the Colleges in the 
Bombay Presidency are concerned. But, my Lord, while 
it is difficult to allow the claim of the Hon’ble Sir Ealeigh 
that this Bill will lead to an improvement in the methods 
of teaching and examination, there can be no room for | 
doubt that the first and most obvious effect of the passing 
of this measure will be to increase enormously the control 
of Government over University matters, and to make the 
University virtually a Department of the State. This 
increfise of control is sought to be secured both directly 
and indirectly — directly by means of the new provisions 
about the acceptance of endowments and the appoint- 
ment of University Professors and Lecturers, the 
affiliation of Colleges and the making of regulations — 
and indirectly by the proposed reconstruction of the 
Senate and the power of censorship in regard to its | 

composition which Government will now be able to i 

exercise every five years. My Lord, if Government i 
cannot trust the Senate even to accept endowments with- '1 
out its own previous sanction, or to make appointments 
to endowed Professorships or Lectureships, if Government 
is to have the power to affiliate or disaffiliate any institu- ' 
tion against the unanimous opinion of both the Senate f 
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and the Syndicate, if it may make any additions it pleases 
to the regulations submitted by the Senate for its sanction 
and may even in some cases make the regulations themselves 
without consulting the Senate, I do not see that much 
dignity or independence is left to the Senate under such 
circumstances. And when, in addition to so much direct 
control. Government takes to itself the power of not only 
nominating practically nine-tenths of the Fellows but also 
of revising their lists every five years, I think no exception 
can be taken to the description that the Senate under the 
circumstances becomes a Department of the State. My 
Lord, much was said during the last three years about the 
necessity of giving a preponderant voice to men actually 
engaged in the work of education in the deliberations of 
the University ; very little, on the other hand, was heard 
about the necessity of increased Government control. In 
the proposals, however, with which Government has now 
come forward while no statutory provision has been made 
for a due representation of Professors and teachers in the 
composition of the Senate, Government has virtually 
absorbed nearly all real power and made everything 
dependent upon its own discretion. The spirit in which 
the Government has chosen to deal with the Universities 
in this Bill appears to me to be more French than English. 

Was it really necessary to revolutionize their position so 
completely in the interests of education alone ? After all 
Government itself is responsible for the composition of \ 

existing Senates, and what guarantee is there that the ! 

power of nomination, which has been admittedly exercised ! 

with considerable carelessness in the past, will be used ! 

any better in the future ? Moreover, there are men on the \ 

existing Senates who have all along taken great interest in \ 

the affairs, of the Universities, but who have perhaps made J 

18 
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tliemselves disagreeable to those who are regarded as the 
special representatives of Government in those bodies. 
And it is very probable that these men may not be includ- 
ed among those who will now form the reconstructed 
Senates. If this happens, will it be Just ? My Lord, I 
am personally not opposed to the idea of a limited Senate, 
and were the question not complicated by fears of probable 
injustice in the first reconstruction, I should even be dis- 
posed to support the idea strongly. I also recognize that, 
if ’we are to have a limited Senate, it is necessary to pro- 
vide for a certain number of seats falling vacant every 
year, so that there should be room for a continuous intro- 
duction of qualified new men ; and if these vacancies 
cannot be expected to arise in the natural course of things 
— by retirement or death — it is necessary to make the 
Eellowships terminable. But one essential condition in a 
scheme of a limited Senate wdth terminable Fellowships is 
that a large proportion of seats should be thrown open to 
election, so that those who do not see eye to eye with the 
special representatives of Government, may not be deter- 
red from taking an independent line by the fear of dis- 
pleasing Government. But to make the Fellowships 
terminable in five years and to keep practically nine- tenths 
of the nominations in the hands of Government will, in my 
humble opinion, seriously impair all real independence in 
the deliberations of the University. My Lord, there are 
in the special circumstances of this counti'y, three different 
interests which really require to be adequately represented 
in the University Senate. There is first the Government, 
which is of course vitally concerned in the character of the 
education imparted ; then there are the Professors and 
teachers who are actually engaged in the work of instruc- 
tion ; and last, but not least, there are the people of this 
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country, whose children have to receive their education and 
whose whole future is bound up with the nature of the 
educational policy pursued. These three interests are not 
—at any rate, are not always thought to be — identical, 
and I think it is necessary to secure an adequate repre- 
sentation to each one of them. My Lord, I feel that it is 
only reasonable to ask that, as far as possible, each interest f 

may be represented by about a third of the whole Senate. I 

Thus, taking the case of Bombay, I would fix the number 
of ordinary Fellows at . 150, and of these, I would have [ 

•50 nominated by Government, 50 either elected by or I 

assigned to different Colleges, and the remaining 50 thrown 1 
open to election by the graduates of different Faculties of | 

more than ten years’ standing. In giving representation i 

to Colleges, I would take into consideration all those points I 
which the Government wants to be considered in affiliating 
^n institution. Of course a majority of the representa- ‘ 
tives of Colleges will as a rule vote with Government no- : 
minees, and Government will thus have a standing majority 
in favour of its views. I would make these Fellowships 
terminable at the end of ten years, which would provide 1 
for 15 vacancies every year. I venture to think, my Lord, | 
such a plan will duly safeguard all the different 4nterests. 

I may mention that in the new Constitution of the London i 

University, out of 54 Fellows, 17 are elected by graduates, I 

17 by Professors and teachers, 4 are appointed by the 
Crown, and the rest are nominated by certain bodies and ' 

institutions. Failing the plan which I have suggested, I : 

would support the scheme proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. ' 

Justice Guru Das Banerji in his minute of dissent. It is 
impossible for me to support the proposals put forward on j 
this point by Government in the Bill. | 

My Lord, I must not discuss any of the details of the 
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Biil at this meeting, though I have a good deal to say 
about many of them. But one or "two remarks I will offer 
on two other points, which in my opinion are points of 
principle. The first is the provision in the Bill to give at 
least half the number of seats on the Syndicate for the 
different Faculties to Professors and teachers. My Lord 
I am opposed to this provision. I would give a large 
representation to these men on the Senate, but having 
done that, I would leave the Syndicate to be composed of 
those whom the Senate consider to be best qualified. 
How would the proposed provision work in the case of the 
Bombay Hniversity ? In the Faculty of Arts, the provi- 
sion will not cause any inconvenience, and, as a matter of 
fact, the present practice is to have half the men in this 
Faculty from the ranks of Professors. But in the Faculty 
of Law, what will be the result ? There is only onj Law 
School in Bombay, which is a Government institution. 
The Professors are generally junior barristers, who stick 
to their posts till they get on better in their profession. 
They are generally not Fellows of the University. And 
yet, if this provision is adopted, they will first have to be 
appointed Fellows, and then straightaway one of them will 
have to be put on the Syndicate in place of a High Court 
Judge or a senior barrister, who represents the Faculty at 
present on the Syndicate. Again, in the Faculty of 
Engineering, the present practice is to elect eminent 
Engineers in the service of Government. The Engineering 
College of the Presidency is at Poona, and it will be a 
a matter of serious inconvenience to insist on one of the 
Professors of that College being necessarily elected a 
Syndic. Moreover, my Lord, I really think it is not 
desirable to prop, thus, by means of the statute, men 
whom the Senate— and especiaUy the re-constructed Lnate 
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—does not care to put on the Syndicate. Another point 
on which I would like to say a word is the provision in 
this Bill that henceforth all institutions applying for 
affiliation must satisfy the Syndicate that they have 
provided themselves with residential quarters. In the 
first place, what is to happen, if they build the quarters, 
and then find that affiliation is refused ? And secondly, I 
submit that such a condition will practically prevent the 
springing into existence of new Colleges and will, if made 
applicable to old Colleges, as the Syndicate is empowered 
to do, wipe out of existence many of those institutions— 
especially on this side of India — which in the past have 
been encouraged by the Government and the University to 
undertake the work of higher education. I freely re- 
cognize the great advantages of residence at a College, 
but if I have to choose between having no College and 
having a College without residential quarters, I would 
unhesitatingly prefer the latter alternative. My Lord, 
the people of this country are proverbially poor, and to 
impose on them a system of XJniversity. education, which 
even a country like Scotland does not afford, is practically 
to shut the door of higher education against large numbers 
of very promising young men. 

My Lord, I have spoken at so much length at this 
stage of the Bill, because the issues involved in this at- 
tempt at reform are truly momentous. I confess that 
there is a good deal in this Bill with which I am in hearty 
sympathy. But the main provisions of the Bill are so re- 
trograde in character that it is impossible for me to sup- 
port the measure. My Lord, I have already admitted and 
I admit again, that there are serious defects in the 
methods of teaching and of examination pursued at present 
in this country But the present Bill in my opinion offers 
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no remedy calculated to cure the evil. I really think, my 
Lord, that the Government has begun the work of XJni* 
versity reform at the wrong end. It is not by merely re- 
volutionizing the constitution of the Universities that the 
object which all well-wishers of education in this land have 
equally at heart will be attained. It seems to me that the 
first step in the work of real reform is for Government to 
make its own Colleges model Colleges, and bring out from 
England the best men available for this work. 1 would 
place them on a level with members of the Civil Service,, 
as regards pay and promotion. When I think of the great 
responsibilities of these men — of how much of the future 
of this country and of British rule depends upon the 
influence they succeed in exercising on the young minds 
committed to their care — and when I think of the more or 
less stereotyped character of the work which a majority of 
the Ci'^dlians have at present to perform, I am astonished 
that Government does net see hovV necessary it is to secure 
even a better type of men for its Colleges than for the 
administration of the country. If Government will bring 
out only the best men available — men who know how to 
combine sympathy with authority and who, for their 
learning and character, will continue to be looked up to by 
their pupils all their life — there will, in a few years, be a 
marked change in the tone of Government Colleges in 
India. And the private Colleges will find themselves 
driven to work up to the level of Government institutions. 
One word more on this subject and I have done. Let not 
Government imagine that unless the education imparted 
by Colleges is the highest which is at the present day pos- 
sible, it is likely to prove useless and even pernicious ; and' 
secondly, let not the achievements of our graduates in the- 
intellectual field be accepted as the sole, or even. 
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the most important, test to determine the utility 
of this education. I think, my Lord — and this is 
a matter of deep conviction with me — that, in the 
present circumstances of India, all Western education 
is valuable and useful. If it is the highest that under 
the circumstances is possible, so much the better. But 
even if it is not the highest, it must not on that account 
be rejected. I believe the life of a people— whether in the 
political or social or industrial or intellectual field — is an 
organic whole, and no striking progress in any particular 
field is to be looked for, unless there be room for the free 
movement of the energies of the people in all fields. To 
my mind, the greatest work of Western education in the 
present state of India is not so much the encouragement 
of learning as the liberation of the Indian mind from the 
thraldom of old-world ideas, and the assimilation^ of all 
that is highest and best in the life and thought and 
character of the West. For this purpose not only the 
highest but all Western education is useful. I think 
Englishmen should have more faith in the influence of 
their history and their literature. And whenever they 
are inclined to feel annoyed at the utterances of a dis- 
contented B.A., let them realize that he is but an accident 
of the present period of transition in India, and that they 
should no more lose faith in the results of Western educa- 
tion on this account than should my countrymen question 
the ultimate aim of British rule in this land, because not 
every Englishman who comes out to India realizes ths true 
character of England's mission here. 

\At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
(yn the 18th March 190 4^ Mis Excellency Lord Curzon 
presiding j the Hon, Sir Raleigh moved that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the law relating to the 
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UmveTsities of British India he taken into oonsideTation* 
In opposing it, the Hon; Mr: Q. K, Gohhale spoke 
follows 

My Lord, it is only two weeks to-day since the Gov- 
'ernment of India carried through the Council- a highly 
controversial measure, which had evoked a perfect storm 
of hostile criticism throughout the country. The echoes 
of that controversy have not yet died out, when the 
Council is called upon to consider and pass into law ano- 
ther measure even more contentious and vastly more 
important than the last one. My Lord, if the position of 
those who opposed the Official Secrets Bill on the last 
occasion was, from the beginning, a hopelef^s one by 
reason of the *large ^majority which the Government can 
always command in this Council, that of those who deem 
it their duty to resist the passage* of the Universities Bill 
to-day is even more hopeless. In the first place our ranks, 
thin as they then were, are even thinner to-day. Two of 
our colleagues who were then with us, are, in this 
matter, against us and will no doubt give their power- 
ful support to the Government proposals. Secondly, 
Anglo-Indian public opinion, which was, if anything, 
even more pronounced than Indian public opinion in 
its condemnation of the Official Secrets Bill, is, in 
regard to this measure, for the greater part, either 
silent or more or less friendly. Thirdly, both Your 
Lordship and the Hon^ble Member in charge of the 
Bill are recognized to be distinguished authorities on 
educational matters, and the Government have further 
strengthened their position by the appointment to this 
Council of four prominent educationists from four different 
Provinces for the special purpose of assisting In the 
passage of this Bill. Last but not least, not only do the 
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Government attacli the greatest importance to this measurej 
hut they also feel most keenly on the subject, as was clearly 
seen in December last, when the Hon’ble Member in 
eharge of the Bill, in replying to some of my observations, 
spoke with a warmth which, from one of his equable 
temper and his philosophic cast of mind, must have 
surprised the Council, and when even Your Lordship- — if I 
may be permitted to say so — ^ spoke in a tone of severity 
which I ventured to feel I had not quite deserved. My 
Lord, it is a matter of every-day human experience that, 
when men feel strongly on a point, there is a smaller 
chance of their appreciating pi-operly the case of their 
■opponents than if there were no feeling involved in the 
matter. The fight to-day is thus for several reasons even 
more unequal than on the last occasion. But those who 
are unable to approve the proposals of Government feel 
that they have an obvious duty to perform in the matter, 
and they must proceed to the performance of that duty, 
however heavy may be the odds against them. 

My Lord, what is this measure of University reform, 
round which so fierce a controversy has raged for some 
time past ? Or I will ask the same question in another 
form. What is it that this Bill seeks to achieve, which 
could not have been achieved without special legislation ? 
For an answer to this question we must turn to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and these provisions we may classify 
under three heads. First, those dealing with the expan- 
sion of the functions of the Universities ; secondly, those 
dealing with the constitution and control of the Univer- 
sities ; and, thirdly, those dealing with the control of 
ajffiliated Colleges. Of these, I would willingly have 
assented to the last group, had those provisions stood by 
themselves — unaccompanied by the constitutional changes 
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proposed in the Bill. My Lord, no true well-wisher of 
the country can object to the Universities in India exer- 
cising a reasonable amount of control over their Colleges,, 
as such control is necessary to enforce properly those 
obligations which affiliated institutions are under- 
stood to accept when they come forward to undertake 
the responsibility of imparting higher education. But 
there are reasons to fear that, in the hands of the 
reconstituted Senates and Syndicates, these provisions will 
operate to the prejudice of indigenous enterprize in the 
field of higher education, and this, of course, largely alters 
their complexion. But whether one^s fears on this point 
are well or ill-founded, one thing is clear—that the 
present Bill was not needed to enable Universities to 
exercise this control over their Colleges. For the 
University of Madras has, under the existing law, framed 
regulations for this purpose, which are substantially the 
same as those contained in this Bill; and what Madras 
has done, the other Universities could very well do for 
themselves. Surely, all this convulsion, which the Bill 
has caused, 'was not necessary to enable these bodies to do 
that which they have the power to do under the existing 
law ! Again, in regard to the provisions empowering the 
Universities to undertake teaching functions, I hope I 
am doing no injustice to the authors of the Bill, if I say 
that tney themselves attach only a theoretical value to 
these provisions. The Allahabad University has possessed 
these powers for the last sixteen years, and yet that 
University is as far from undertaking such functions as 
any other in India. The truth, my Lord, is that, in 
addition to other difficulties inherent in the position of 
our Universities, their conversion into teaching bodies, 
even to the limited extent to which it is possible, is 
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essentially a question of funds, and as there is no reason 
to assume that private liberality "will flow in this direc- 
tion after the Bill becomes law, and Government will not- 
provide the resources necessary for the purpose, these 
enabling clauses are, as in the case of Allahabad, destined 
to remain a dead letter for a long time to come. The 
Government themselves do not seem to take a different 
view of the matter, as, after including these provisions- 
in the Bill, they are content to leave the rest to time,, 
with the expression of a pious hope that some day 
somebody will find the money to enable some XJniversity 
in India to undertake teaching functions ! While, there- 
fore, I am prepared to recognise that these provisions- 
embody a noble aspiration, I must decline to attach any 
great value to them for practical purposes, and, in any 
case, they are no set off against the drastic changes 
proposed in the constitution of the Universities. We thus 
see that for enabling the Universities to exercise efficient 
control over their Colleges this Bill was not required at 
all ; while, though new legislation was necessary to enable 
the older Universities to undertake teaching functions, a 
Bill so revolutionary in character was not needed for the- 
purpose. The claim of the Bill to be regarded as an 
important measure of reform must, therefore, rest on the 
provisions dealing with the constitution and control of the 
Universities. My Lord, I have tried to examine these 
provisions as dispassionately as I could and to put as 
favourable a construction on them as possible ; and yet 
I cannot resist the conclusion that, while the good they 
may do is at best problematical, the injury that they 
will do is both certain and clear. Tn the minute of dis- 
sent which I have appended to the Select Committee*& 
Beport, I have discussed at some length the real nature 
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and the probable effect of these provisions, I have 
urged there five principal objections to the consti- 
tutional portion of the Bill, namely, (1) in making a 
clean sweep of existing Senates and in giving them no 
voice whatever in the nomination of the first new Senates, 
the Bill infiicts an unmerited indignity on men who have 
on the whole done good work in the past ; (2) the Bill fails 
to provide for election by Professors, and yet this is the 
class of men that has more immediate interest than any 
other in the deliberations of the University ; (3) the 
numbers of the new Senates are fixed too low ; (4) the 
proportion of seats thrown open to election is too small, 
while that reserved for Government nomination is too 
large ; and (5) the five years’ limit to the duration of a 
Fellowship aggravates the evil of an overwhelming number 
of seats being in the gift of Government. And I have 
expressed my belief that the eftect of these provisions will 
be virtually to dissociate the Indian element from the 
government of the Universities and to put all directive and 
administrative power into the hands of European Profes- 
sors within such limits as the Government may allow. 
The supporters of the Bill practically admit the correctness 
of this contention by saying that the main purpose of the 
Bill is to get rid of the old Senates, which contain a large 
unacademic element, and to create new Senates, which 
shall be academic in their composition, under guarantees 
of their always retaining this character. It is urged by 
these men that, as the Universities are intended for 
imparting Western education, it is only proper that their 
direction should be mainly in the hands of Europeans; 
and we are further told that the presence of a large 
unacademic element in the existing Senates has tended to 
lower the standard of Uni vei’sity education and to impair 
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discipline. Especially lias this been the case, so we are 
assured, with the University of Calcutta, and a writer, 
writing under the name of ‘Inquisitor,’ has spent consider- 
able industry and ingenuity in demonstrating how both 
efficiency and discipline have suffered as a result of 
Indians — especially Indians unconnected with the profes- 
sion of teaching — having a substantial voice in the delibera- 
tions of that University. My Lord, I am myself person- 
ally unacquainted with the working of the Calcutta 
University, but I have made inquiries, and I find that, 
while there may be some room for the complaint which 
* Inquisitor ’ makes, the evil has been greatly exaggerated, 
and, in any case, there are facts on the other side which 
he might well have included in his statement. For 
instance, he might have told us that in 1881 no less an 
educationist than Sir Alfred Croft brought forward a 
proposal for removing classical languages from the list of 
compulsory subjects, and it was mainly by the votes of the 
Indian Fellows present and by the casting vote of the 
chairman that the proposal was rejected. I would like 
to know how the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh or the Hon’ble 
Dr, Bhandarkar would regard such a proposal to-day. 
Again, we find that, in 1893, a Committee consisting 
almost entirely of educational experts, including several 
prominent European educationists, declined to approve a 
rule laying down that no teacher in a recognized school 
should teach more than sixty pupils at the same time,. 
Dr. Gurudas Banerjee being the only member of the Com- 
mittee who stood out for such a rule. In 1894, on a 
motion brought forward by Surgeon Colonel McConnell, 
supported by Professor Rowe and Surgeon Colonel Harvey, 
the regulation which required candidates for the M.D. 
degree to have passed the B.A. examination was rescinded. 
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and it is worth remembering that the motion was opposed 
by an Indian member, Dr, Nil Ratan Sarkar. Even in 
the well-known case of a prominent Calcutta College, 
when a serious charge was brought against the working of 
its Law Department, it is a remarkable circumstance, 
which, ‘Inquisitor ’ might have mentioned, that the Syn- 
dicate, which proposed a temporary disaffiliation of the 
Law branch of the College, was unanimous in making the 
recommendation, and of the nine members who voted for 
this proposal, seven were Indians, six of them being again 
unconnected with the profession of teaching. My Lord, 
1 have mentioned these few facts to show that a wholesale 
condemnation of Indian Fellows — even of such of them as 
have been unconnected with the work of education— is 
neither fair nor reasonable, and that the position in reality 
comes very much to this — that, when Englishmen have 
proposed changes in the existing order of things, nothing 
is said, but, when similar changes have been proposed by 
Indian Fellows, the cry that efficiency or discipline is in 
danger has been raised without much hesitation by those 
who would like to keep the management of University 
alTairs mainly in European hands. 

My Lord, if any one imagines that the passing of 
this Bill will lead to an improvement in the quality of the 
instruction imparted in Colleges, he will soon find that he 
has been under a delusion. Even those who make the 
more guarded statement that the Bill, by providing an 
improved machinery of control, will bring about a steady 
and sure reform in the character and work of affiliated 
institutions, will find that they have been too sanguine in 
their expecta^tions. My Lord, after nearly twenty years^ 
-experience as a teacher I lay it down as an incontestable 
^proposition that a teacher’s work with his students is but 
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Temotely affected by the ordinary deliberations of a Uni- 
versity, and that, if lie finds that he is unable to exercise 
on their minds that amount of influence which should 
legitimately belong to his position, he may look within 
himself rather than at the constitution of the Senate or 
the Syndicate for an explanation of this state of things. 
Of course in regulating the courses of instruction, and 
prescribing or recommending text-books, the University 
determines limits within which the teacher shall have 
free scope for his work. But these courses of instruction, 
once laid down, are not disturbed except at considerable 
intervals, and in regard to them as also in regard to the 
selection of text-books the guidance of the expert element 
is, as a rule, willingly sought and followed. The substitu- 
tion of an academic Senate for one in which there is a 
considerable mixture of the lay element will no doubt effect 
some change in the character of the University debates ; 
but that cannot affect the work done in Colleges in any 
appreciable degree. For an improvement in this work, we 
want better men, more money and improved material. 
The first two depend, so far as Government Colleges are 
concerned, on the executive action of Government, which 
could be taken under the old law and which has no connec- 
tion whatever with the presemt Bill. And when an im- 
provement takes place in the manning and equipment of 
Government institutions, the private Colleges will find 
themselves driven, as a matter of course, to raise their 
level in both these respects. As regards improvement in 
the material on which the College Professors have to work, 
that depends on the character of the instruction imparted 
in secondary schools, and the character of the examinations 
prescribed by the University. Of these two factors, the 
ducation given in High Schools is not affected by this Bill 
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and the character of the examinations, which I have long 
felt to he most unsatisfactory, will continue practically the 
same under the newregf^me as under the old, since examin- 
ers will continue to be drawn from the same class as now, 
and the conditions of their work will also continue the 
same. ■ 

Unless, then, there is an improvement in the manning 
and equipment of Colleges, and in the quality of the mate- 
rial on which Professors have to work, it is idle to expect 
any improvement in the work done in these Colleges. My 
Lord, I go further and say that, even if better men and 
more money and improved material were available, the im- 
provement is bound to be slow. The three factors of men, 
money and material will have to act and re- act on one 
another continuously for some time, before a higher acade- 
mic atmosphere is produced, without which there can be no 
real elevation of the standard of University education. To 
this end, the Bill has, as far as I see, very little contribu- 
tion to make.^% There is, indeed, one way in which the Bill 
can help forward such a result, and that is — if under its 
operation the Universities are enabled, by funds being 
placed at their disposal, to establish University chairs. The 
institution of such chairs, especially if supplemented by a 
large number of research scholarships in the different Pro- 
vinces for advanced students, will powerfully stimulate 
the creation of that higher academic atmosphere of which 
I have spoken. But it seems this is just the part 
of fche Bill which will not come into operation for 
a long time to come. It will thus be seen that the 
Bill has very little connection with the im^n'ovement of 
the work done in the affiliated Colleges of the Universities. 
It may, however, be said that the creation of academic 
Senates is in itself a desirable end, since, in other coun- 
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tries, the government of the Universities is in the hands 
of those who are engaged in the work of teaching. My 
Lord, reply to this argument is that the whole position 
is exceptional in India ; and that it is not fair to the 
people of this country that the higher education of thfh 
children should be under the exclusive control of in mi who 
want to leave this country as soon as they can, and whose 
interest in it is, therefore, only temporary. Of course 
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as I mideretand it, is not moinly to govein tia coiroO-y 
well, but also to associate, slowly it may be, but stnadily 
the people of this oountxy with the work of adicinistratioiv 
In proportion as a given measure helps forward this 
purpose, it makes for true progress. Whatever, on the 
other hand, has the contraiy tendenc}’ deserves to be 
declared as reactionary. There is no doubt whatever that 
under this Bill the proportion of Indian members in the 
Sen.ates of the different Universities will be much smaller 
than at present. The Fellows elected by graduates will 
as a I’ule, be Indians ; the Faculties will oon.sist almost 
entirely of Government nominees and of such other persons 
as these nominees may co-opt. There is not much room 
for the hope that any considerable proportion of the 
Fellows elected by these Faculties will be Indians As 
19 
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TBg'ards GovsrnniGBt noniiiiations, tii6ir choice will natural- 
ly first fall on European educationists; then will come 
European Judges, Barristers, Civilians, Engineers, Doctors 
and such other people. As the numbers of the new 
Senates are now to be very small, one can easily see that 
there is hardly any margin for the inclusion of any except 
a very few most prominent Indians in the Government 
list. The Senators of the future will thus be dominantly 
Europeans, with only a slight sprinkling of Indians just to 
keep up appearances. And it is these Senates and the 
Syndicates elected by them that are armed with powers of 
control over affiliated Colleges, which may easily be abused. 
My Lord, it fills me with great sadness to think that, after 
fifty years of University education in this country, the 
Government should have introduced a measure which, 
instead of associating the Indian element more and more 
with the administration of the Universities, will have the 
effect of dissociating it from the greater parfc of such share 
as it already possessed. I think the ascendancy of English- 
men in India in any sphere of public activity should rest, 
if it is to be of real benefit to the country, on intellectua! 
and moral, and not on numerical or racial grounds. My 
Lord, in your speech on the Budget of last year, Your 
Lordship thought it necessary to address a caution to the 
opponents of this Bill. You asked them not to assume 
that * all the misguided men in the country were inside 
the Government, and all the enlightened outside it.' If 
any of the critics of this Bill had ever made such a pre- 
posterous assumption, they well merited the caution. But 
it sometimes seems to me that the supporters of this Bill 
largue as though the reverse of that assumption was justifi- 
,ed, and that every one who was opposed to this Bill was "" 
cither a misguided person or an interested agitator. My 
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Lord, I do hope that, whatever our deficiencies, we are not 
really so dense as to be incapable of understanding what is 
now our interest, and what is not, nor, I hope, are we so 
wicked and ungrateful as to bite the hand that is stretched 
to feed us. It is because we feel that this Bill is of a most 
retrograde character and likely to prove injurious to the 
cause of higher education in the country that we are unable 
to approve its provisions, and it is because I hold this view 
that I deem it my duty to resist the passage of this Bill to 
the utmost of my power. 

\_At the same meeting, while the Eeport of the Select 
Committee was being considered, the Hon'hle Mr, GoJckale 
moved that, from- the preamble, the word Bombay^% wherever 
it occurs, and the reference to Act XXII of 1867 -he omitted, 
and the words “ except Bombay ” be added after the word$ 
British Indiar Me said : — ] 

My Lord, my object in moving this amendment is to 
enter my protest at this Council against the Government 
of India proposing to deal in one Bill with five different 
Universities, having different histories and growth, and to 
raise my voice in a formal manner against the unjust con- 
demnation which this Bill impliedly passes on the work and 
character of the Bombay University as at present consti- 
tuted. In the course of the discussions in the Select 
Committee over this Bill, the case of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity was again and again mentioned to justify the inclusion 
within the Bill of provisions to which exception was taken 
on the ground that they were unnecessary and might even 
prove harmful in other Provinces. “We were repeatedly 
told that the Calcutta University had drifted into such a 
position that there was no hope for it without a drastic 
measure of reform, such as is contemplated in this BilL 
My Lord, if the state of things in Calcutta was really so 
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hopeless, wliat was there to prevent the Government from 
undertaking an amendment of the Calcutta ITniversity Acts 
on such lines as they thought proper ? The wisdom and 
foresight of those who passed the original Acts of Incor- 
poration for the three older Universities had made it easy 
for the Government to adopt such a course. Those Acts 


were identical in their wording, and yet they were passed 
separately for each one of the three Universities, so that 
whatever amendment was subsequently found necessary as 
a result of the special circumstances of each case might he 
made without interfering with the natmaj growth of the 
other Universities. Or, if the Government of India w, anted 
that certain S'eneral principle.s should be introduced or 
emphasized in the constitution of the difierent Univei'.sities 
in India, the piopei* cour,se ioi* them to pui'.sue was to have 
laid dowrr’ these princip]e.s in a general Resolution, .and to 
have directed the Local Governments to introdnce r.iriend- ■ 
ing legislation to give eifect to them -.ithout doing .vr y , 
undue and unriece.s.sary violence to iiie special elii-racki 
and growth of each U.ilver.sity. It would thou have been 


possible to legi.¥late fw' the different Univensities in India 
with a full knowledge of local conditions, and after giving 
due weight to local objections and criticisms. And we 
should not have witne.ssed the spectacle of men generfdiz- 
ing for five Universitie.s from their knowledge of a single 
University, and assisting in the work of legislation for 
Universities other than their own, in greater or less ignor- 
ance of their special conditions. If the amending legis- 
lation for Bombay had been undertaken in the Bombay 
Legislative Gouncil instead of here, I am confident that 
the Bill would have been much more satisfactory as the 
changes proposed would have had to face the fullest dis- 
cussion and the closest scrutiny on the spot. My Lord, I 
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see no justification for extending the provisions of this 
Bill to the case of the Bombay University; the record of 
that University is on the whole such that it may well 
■regard it with a sense of satisfaction. It has been a record 
of powers well and judiciously exercised, of contimious 
attempts to raise the standard of education by a revision 
of the courses of instruction from ' time to time, and ' in 
■other wiiys. Take, for instance, - the question of the 
aifiliation of Colleges. There are only eleven Arts Colleges, 
in the whole of the Bombay Presidency,' and of these,. only 
one is a second grade College, and that is in the Native 
'State of Kolhapur. Of these eleven Colleges, two are 
'G-overnment institutions, four more are in Native States 
with the resources of these States at their back, two 
more are maintained by Municipal bodies with, the 
assistance of the Government and of the general public, 
and only three are private Colleges, of which two are 
missionary institutions and one only of indigenous 
growth. All these private Colleges receive substantial 
.grants-in-aid from Government. In the; case of not 
a single one of these Colleges can it be said that it has 
been started for private gain. Their constant endeavour 
kas been to place better and better facilities for real 
education at the disposal of their students. Ail these 
Colleges, with the , exception of the second grade College 
at Kolhapur, provide residence ^in College for at least a 
part of their students. In my College we have built 
residental ^quarters for more than half of our students, 
-and two of our Professors reside on College grounds. A 
large spot of 37 acres in one of the finest localities outside 
the City of Poona has been secured for the College, and 
College buildings with residental quarters for the students 
and houses for Professors have been built thereon. We 
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are making continuous additions to our library and 
laboratory, and in fact no effort is being spared to make 
the College as much a seat of true College life as it is, in 
existing circumstances, possible. What is true of my 
College is true of other Colleges in the Presidency also.. 
Only Bombay and Poona have more than one College each,. 
Bombay having three and Poona two. No suggestion has 
ever been made that any College encourages a spirit of low 
rivalry such as is justly objected to by the Universities Com- 
mission in their Report: there is of course room, great roomy 
for improvement in the Bombay Colleges ; but that is, in 
reality, a question of men and means, and this Bill has no- 
connection with it. Again, it cannot) be urged with any 
regard for fairness that the Bombay Senate has ever 
attempted to lower the standard of efficiency or discipline. 
On the other hand, it has steadily striven to raise its- 
standards for the different examinations. Thus, taking 
its work in the Faculty of Arts, we find that it has- 
extended the old course of three years between Matricula- 
tion and B.A, to four years: substituted two examina- 
tions in place of the old P.E.A., made History and 
Political Economy compulsory subjects in the B.A., and 
raised considerably the standard of English and the 
classical languages required for the several examinations. 
In all matters relating to courses of instructiun and the 
selection of text-books it has invariably followed the advice 
of educational experts. So far as I know, there have been 
only two occasions of importance on which there has been 
a difference of opinion between a majority of European 
educational experts and the general body of the Senate, 
but thesf were matters not specially falling within th-e 
particular sphere of the experts, and in regard to both of 
them I think the Senate was right in its decision. One 
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sucli occasion was when the Deans of the several faculties 
were made ex-offioio members of the Syndicate. Though 
the experts opposed this reform at the time, they 
themselves admit now that it has proved useful. The 
second occasion was when an attempt was made to- 
introduce examinations by compartments after the Madras 
system. The reform was recommended by a Committee 
which included two European educationists — Dr. Peterson 
and the Rev. M. Scott ; but a majority of European 
experts in the Senate opposed it, and, though the proposal 
was carried in the Senate, it was subsequently vetoed by 
Government. But whatever difference of opinion there 
may be about the soundness or unsoundness of the 
proposal, I think it is absurd to describe it as an attempt 
to lower the standard of University education. It may be 
asked why, if the state of things has on the whole been so 
satisfactory in Bombay, so many of the European 
educationists there are supporting the Bill. The answer 
to that, I think, is simple. By this Bill the Government 
of India go out of their way to make a present of a 
permanent monopoly of power to European educationists, 
and it is not to be expected that they should raise any 
objection to such a course. One of the strongest support- 
ers of this Bill on our side is our present Yice-Ohancellor. 
He was a member of the Universities Commission and has 
signed the Commission’s Report. "Well, twelve years ago, 
when an attempt was made by the Bombay University to- 
secure an amendment of its Act of Incorporation, Dr. 
Mackichan took a most active part in the deliberations of 
the Senate. And he then was strongly in favour of fixing 
the number of Fellows at 200, of giving no%tatutory 
recognition to the Syndicate with or without a Professo- 
rial majority, and of leaving a large measure of independ 
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ence to the Hniversity. Of course, lie has , every right to 
Change his views, but that does not mean that those who 
now hold the views which he so strongly advocated twelve 
years ago are necessarily in the wrong. My Lord, it is 
ti-ue that certain educational experts have in the past 
exercised a commanding influence in the deliberations of 
0 u Senate, and it is also true that men who have succeed- 
ed to their places have not necessarily succeeded to that 
mfluence. But the great educationists who ruled our 
nn eisity in the past did so not merely because they were 
educational experts but because they are men bound 
to lead wherever they were placed. Such great influ- 
ence has also sometimes been exercised by men not 
actually engaged in the work of teaching. ' Of the former 
class, Sir Alexander Grant and Dr. Wordsryorth may be 
mentioned a.« the most shining examples. Of the latter 
class have been men like Sir Raymond West, the late Mr. 
Telang, the late Mr. Ranade and the Hon’ble Mr. P. M 
Metha-all lawyers, be it noted. Their influence has been 
due to their great talents and attainments, their sincere 
evotion to the cause of higher education, and their 
possession of that magnetic personality without which no 
man however learned, can hope to lead even in a learned 
assem y. To object to the ascendancy of such 
men over the minds of their Fellows is really to quarrel 
with the laws of human nature. My Lord, I submit 
the Bombay Senate has not deserved to be extinguished 
in so summary a fashion as this Bill proposes, and I 
therefore, move that the Bill be not extended to Bombay. 

{At the same nieeting, replying to the remarks of other 
members ^ his mnendment, the Hon. Mr. Gohhale made the 
following speech : — 

In replying to the speeches made on my amendment 
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I would first deal with what has fallen from the Ilon’ble 
Sir Denzil Ibbefcson. The Hon’ble Aleinber imagines that 
I have stated that the Senate of Bombay needs no reform 
ivhatever, and that things are so satisfactory that every- 
thing ought to be kept as it is My memory does not 
charge me with having ever said any such thing. I have 
made two speeches in this Council and written a Note of 
Dissent. Nowhere have I said that the state of things in 
Bombay ought to be allowed to continue as it is and that 
110 reform is needed : but because I am not prepared to 
say that the state of things is wholly satisfactory, there- 
fore, it does not follow that I am bound to accept or 
n-pprove of every suggestion of those who have undertaken 
the work of reform. As regards the complaint that we 
have no alternative remedy to propose, I submit, my Lord, 
that it is not a just complaint. As a matter of fact, Sir 
Raymond West, an eminent educationist, had drafted 
a Bill for reforming the constitution of the Bombay 
University more than twelve years ago. This had met 
with the acceptance of a large number of persons interest- 
ed in the work of education, and, if reference is made to 
that measure, Government will find that there is an alter- 
native scheme, which would be generally acceptable. The 
Hon’ble Member says that, if Dr. Mackichan has changed 
Lis views after twelve years, that is an argument in favour 
of this Bill. But when Dr. Mackichan expressed these 
views he had already been Vice-Chancelier of the Univer- 
sity, and if a man’s views are in a fluid condition even 
when he has attained so high a position, I don’t think 
that his change of views should carry so much weight as 
the Uon’ble Member seems inclined to attach to it. 

Then the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson says that, if 
this amendment is accepted, and if some other amendment 
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is accepted, and if a third amendment is accepted, there 
will be very little left of the Bill. I, for one, will rejoice 
if the Bill is withdrawn altogether. We are not bound to 
pass a Bill as it stands, simply because it will be useless, if 
we do not pass .the whole of it. 

With regard to what has fallen from the Hon’ble Dr, 
Bhandarkar — the learned Doctor was my Professor at 
College, and I cannot speak of him or of anything that 
falls from him except with great reverence — I would ask 
him to state facts as well as opinions which, I may remark,, 
derive additional weight if based on facts. I would like 
to know what reforms in the course of instruction were 
proposed by the experts and resisted by the lay members 
of the Senate. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Baleigh, to whose appreciative 
remarks about the Bombay University I listened with 
great pleasure, takes the same view as Dr. Bhandarkar y 
and he says that he was told by certain educational 
experts and Professors in Bombay that it was hopeless to 
get a hearing for any matter of educational reform at the 
meetings of the Bombay Senate. My answer to that is 
what I have already given to Dr. Bhandarkar. I would 
like to know the instances in which this occurred, because 
facts in this controversy are of more value than mere 
statements: I would like to know in how many cases- 
attempts were made to introduce measures of reform by 
the experts, and in how many they were defeated in their 
attempts by the opposition of the non-expert element. 

If these men merely stayed at home and thought that 
no reform that they proposed was likely to be accepted, 
and, iniconsequence, they did not attend the meetings of 
the Senate, I think their position there was not quite justi- 
fied. A member should not sit quietly at home under the 
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impression that he would not get a hearing, and he failed 
in his duty unless he took active steps to introduce any 
measure of reform. The Hon^ble Member referred to Mr. 
Paranjpye of my Oollege and to the evidence he gave when- 
fresh from England. I shall be delighted if the- 
Bombay University allows men like Mr. Paranjpye to- 
regulate their courses of mathematical instruction, but I 
have here the authority of my friend Dr. Mukhopadhyaya 
that it is difficult to get the Calcutta University to revise- 
its mathematical courses of instruction because of the- 
opposition of the experts. As a matter of fact, the strong- 
est opposition to reform very often comes from men who- 
are themselves teachers, whose standard is not very high,, 
who are unwilling to read new books and who object to 
leaving familiar grooves. It is the professors of the- 
Bombay Colleges that have for many years practically 
ruled the Syndicate, and I would like to know how often 
they used their power to effect reforms which they now 
say they have long been anxious to introduce. 

[At the sa7ne 77ieeting, the Hon. Red Sri Earn Bahadur 
moved that fro^n the preamhle the iom*d “ Allahabad ” mid^ 
the reference to Act XVIII of 1887 he omitted^ and the 
wo7'ds “ except Allahabad ’’ he added after the words “ British 
Indiar When some memhers had spoken against the amend- 
ment the Hon., Mr. Gohhale snppoi'ted it in the following) 
speech : — ] 

My Lord, I have really no special knowledge of the- 
state of things in Allahabad, but my curiosity has been 
aroused by the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh^s speech, and I 
trust Your Lordship will excuse a brief intervention on 
my part in this discussion. The Hon’ble Member says- 
that when the Commission took evidence in Allahabad 
certain witnesses gave evidence to the effect that the 
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state of tliiDgs there was not quite satisfactory. How 
I would really like to know \vho these mysterious advisers 
of the Commission w’ere. They could not have had much 
weight with the Government, since the GJovernment of the 
■United Provinces has expressed its disapproval of this Bill. 
They could not be men holding prominent positions in the 
educational w’orld, since their most prominent education- 
ists are members of the Syndicate, and the condemnation 
of the Bill by the Syndicate is described by the Eegistrar 
to be unanimous or nearly unanimous. They could not 
also be representatives of the general public, since the 
Grad uatesV Association, as representing the views of the 
general public, has expressed its disapproval of this Bill. 
If certain stray witnesses gave evidence to the effect that 
the state of things in Allahabad was not satisfactory, sure- 
ly neither the Commission nor the Government of India 
were justified in placing that above the opinion of the 
Local Government and of the educational experts. 

My Lord, this question really raises another much 
larger question, and that is, are the Supreme Government 
justified — not legally, because they have the power legally 
— but morally, in over-riding the wishes of the Local 
Grovernment ? The Supreme Government in this matter is 
merely a representative of authority ; it is not a represent- 
ative of educational knowledge or learning, though, in the 
present case, particular members of the Government may 
■occupy distinguished positions in the educational world. 
And as the Government of India only represents authority, 
and this authority has been delegated for local purposes to 
the United Provinces Government, when that Government 
is opposed to a measure like this, I think the Government 
-of India has no moral right to impose a measure like this 
npon those Provinces. 
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There is anotlier point about which I would say a 
word— -and that has been suggested to me by the course of 
this discussion in support of having one and the same Bill 
for ail these different Universities. That argument ' seems, 
to me to be moving in a vicious circle. We are. asked to " 
pass this Bill for ail the five Universities- together, but we- 
are practically told that, if each University had stood by 
itself, such a Bill would not have been introduced in ' its 
case. ■ Thus the Ron’ble Mr. llaleigh has told us that, had 
the Bombay University stood alone, such legislation, ns the 
one proposed would not have been undertaken. He also 
says that the' Oalciitta U.niversity is as good as aii}" . other. 
Then Sir Ariiiiclel Ariiiiclel tells .us that, if Madras alone" 
had been affected by the Bill, it would not have been re- 
quired;; the Hon'ble Sir Deiizil Ibbetson protests that the 
Punjab rr,niversity is. not a whit beliiiKl a..riy others ;iaial 
lastly, M'.r. Morrison says that the Alli:d.iabadXTiiiTei'sity is 
rearij tdiebest ofallUniversiti.es. I would really .like to 
know then, which University it is w,hos8 -sins .have brought 
dow"n upon the, heads cf all the vrratli of the gods. ' 

cm adjmirned raeeting of the Irtiperkd Legislcdire 
Coimcil, .held mi Monday the 2 Id Ma/rdb 1904, His Excels 
lency Lord Cno'zon gyresiding, the Mon, Sir T, Ixhdeigh moved 
that the Indian [liiversities IVdl, as amended, he passed. 
In resisf/mg the motion,^ the Hon. Mr, Gokhcde delivered 
the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, the struggle is over. The opponents of the 
Bill have lost all along the line ; and it only remains for 
them now to count up their losses — for gains they have had 
none. Let those who will say what they will ; this Bill 
amounts to an emphatic condemnation, as unmerited as it 
was unnecessary, of the educated classes of this country.. 
It amounts to a formal declaration on the part of the- 
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Govermnent of India, made with the concurrence of the 
Legislative Council, that the system of University educa- 
tion which has been in vogue in this country for the last 
fifty years has been a failure, and that the men educated 
under that system have proved themselves unworthy of 
being associated, in any appreciable degree, with the ad- 
ministration of their own Universities. My Lord, I feel 
that my educated countrymen have a right to complain 
that this condemnation has been passed on them without 
giving them a fair hearing. I do not, of course, refer to 
the hearing which has been given to the opponents of this 
measure in this Council— for I gladly acknowledge the 
unfailing courtesy and patience with which the Hon’ble 
Member in charge has conducted the Bill through the 
'Council— but I refer to the fact that the Government of 
India decided to make these drastic changes on the one- 
sided representations of men who considered that because 
they were engaged in the actual work of teaching, there- 
fore, they were entitled to a virtual monopoly of power in 
the Universities. Five years ago, when Your Lordship 
first announced that the Government of India intended 
taking up the question of University reform, the announce- 
ment was hailed with satisfaction and even with enthu- 
siasm all over the country. Last year, speaking on the 
■occasion of the Budget debate. Your Lordship wondered 
how it was that the appetite of the educated classes for 
University reform, at one time so keen, had suddenly died 
down. My Lord, the explanation of the phenomenon lies 
on the surface. Five years ago, when this question was 
first taken up, Your Lordship defined your attitude to- 
wards University reform in a speech made as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University at the Convocation of 1899. In 
that speech, after pointing out the difference between a 
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teaching University and an examining University, Your 
Xordship proceeded to observe as follows : — 

Nevertheless, inevitable and obvious as these differences are 
there may 3’et be in an examining University —there is in such 
•Instit^ntinrs in some parts of my own country and still more abroad 
—an inherent influenee inseparable from the curriculum through 
which the student has had to pass before he can take his degree, 
which is not without its effect upon character and morals which 
inspires in him something more than a hungry appetite* for a 
diploma, and which turns him out something better than a sort of 
phonographic automaton into which have been spoken the ideas 
and thoughts of other me n. I ask myself, may such things be said 
with any truth of the examining Universities of India ? I know at 
first sight that it may appear that I shall be met with an over- 
whelming chorus of denial. 1 shall be told, for I read it in many 
newspapers and in the speeches of public men, that our system of 
higher education in India is a failure, that it has sacrificed the 
formation of character upon the altar of cram, and that Indian 
Universities turn out only a discontented horde of office-seekers 
whom we have educated for places which are not in existence for 
them to fill. Gentlemen, may I venture to suggest to you that one 
defect of the Anglo-Saxon character is that it is apt to be a little 
loud both in self-praise and in self-condemnation ? When w© are 
■contemplating our virtues we sometimes annoy other people by the 
almost Pharisaical complacency of our transports ; but, equally, I 
tliink, when we are diagnosing our faults, are we apt almost to 
revel in the superior quality of our transgressions. There is, in 
fact, a certain cant of self-depreciation as well as of self-laudation. 
I say to myself, therefore, in the first place, is it possible, is it 
life ely, that we have been for years teaching hundreds and thou- 
sands of young men, even if the immediate object be the passing 
of an examination or the winning of a degree, a literature which 
contains invaluable lessons for character and for life, and science 
which is founded upon the reverent contemplation of nature and 
her truths, without leaving a permanent impress upon the moral 
as well as the intellectual being of many who have passed through 
this course ? I then proceed to ask the able officials by whom I 
am surrounded, and whose assistance makes the labour of the 
Viceroy of India relaxation rather than toil, whether they have 
observed any reflection of this beneficent influenee in the quality 
and character of the young men who enter the ranks of what is 
now known as the provincial service ; and when I hear from them 
almost without dissent that there has been a marked upward trend 
in the honesty, the integrity, and the capacity of native officials in 
those departments of Government, then I decline altogether to 
dissociate cause from eifeet. I say that knowledge has not been 
altogether shamed by her children, grave as the defects of our 
system may be, and room though there may be for reform. I 
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refuse to join in a wholesale condemnation which is .as estraraganfc 
as, it is unjust. 

My' .Lord, 'the generous warmth, of, this most 
sympathetic utterance at once kindled throughout the 
country a great hope, and for a time it was thought that 
we were on the eye of a mighty reform which would change 
the whole face of things in regard to' higher education in 
India. A liberal provision of funds for’ the encourage- 
ment of original research and of higher teaching, the 
institution ' of an adequate- number of substantial scholar- 
ships to enable our most gifted young men to devote 
- thein selves to advanced studies, an iiiiproveinerit in the 
status and mode of recriiitm.ent of the Educational Bervice 
so as to attra.ct to it the best men available, both European 
aiidhlndian, the ■si.inp'’iificati of the preliminary tests, with 
a.' 'Single, stiff ..examinatio'ii at the end of the course for 
ordinaiT students, so as to discourage, eramiuiiig as far as 
possible— tli.ese 'and other .measures ,of I'eform ' ru-c-seared to 
be almost within. s.ight,' It- was, however, not iong before 
"the new-bo.vn hope that ha.d thus gladdened mrr liea.rts was 
chilled to death, ■ .and W'q found that, instead of the 
measures we were looking for, we were to have onlya 
perpetuation of the narrow, bigoted and inexpaiisive rule 
■ of experts. My Lord, it has been too freely assumed in 
the course of the discussions over this Bill that all experts 
as a body are necessarily in favour of particular changes, 
and that laymen, on the other hand, as a class, are opposed 
to them. When the new regime is inaugurated, it will 
soon be discovered that it is a great mistake to think so. 
It is a matter of general experience that the greatest 
opposition to change has generally come from some of the 
experts themselves— the older men among the experts, 
who rarely regard with a friendly eye any proposal to 
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make a departure from tke order of tilings to which they 
have been long accustomed. The younger experts, on the 
other hand, always imagine that, unless changes of a 
radical character are introduced so as to reproduce, in 
however faint a manner, the condition of things with 
which they were familiar at their own University, the 
education that is given is not worth imparting. And as 
the older experts have naturally more influence, their 
opposition generally prevails, and in course of time the 
appetite o! the younger men for reform gradually dis- 
appears. However, my Lord, I am sure the Council is 
quite weai’y now of listening to any more arguments about 
the rule of experts or any other features of the Bill, 
important or unimportant. Moreover, I have already twice 
spoken on the general character of the Bill. And I will 
therefore now refer to one or two points only, that arise 
out of this discussion, before I bring my remarks to a 
close. My Lord, it is to my mind a painful and signifi- 
cant circumstance that the present condemnation of the 
educated classes has been passed at the instance of men 
engaged in the work of education. I am astonished that 
these men do not realize that a part at least of .this con- 
demnation is bound to recoil on their own heads. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Pedler has told the Council of dishonest 
clerks, unscrupulous managers of Colleges, and convict 
Graduates. I do hope, for the Hon’ble Members own 
sake as much as for the credit of the educated classes, that 
there has been another and a brighter side to his experi- 
ence. Else, my Lord, what a sad sense of failure he must 
carry with him into his retirement ! Happily all educa- 
tionists have not been so unfortunate in their experience 
nor, if I may say so, so one-sided in their Judgments, 
There have been men among them who have regarded the 
20 
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affection and reverence of their pupils as their most valued 
possession, who have looked upon the educated classes with 
a feeling of pride, and who have always stood up for them 
whenever anyone has ventured to assail them. One such 
Professor, within my experience, was Dr. Wordsworth, 
grandson of the great poet— a man honoured and beloved 
as few Englishmen have been on our side. Another such 
man is Mr. Selby, whose approaching retii-ement will inflict 
a most severe loss on the Education Department of our 
Presidency. My Lord, 1 am aware that it is invidious to 
mention names ; but these two men have exercised .such 
abiding influence over successive generations of students 
during their time that I feel no hesitation in offering 
a special tribute of recognition and gratitude to them. 
Their hold over the minds of their pupils has been due, 
not only to their intellectual attainments, but also to their 
deep sympathy with them as a class which they had helped 
specially to create. I believe that such men have never 
had occasion to complain that their views on any subject 
did not receive at the hands of educated Indians the con- 
sideration that was due to them. It is through such men 
that some of England’s best work in India is done ; it is 
these men who present to the Indian mind the best side of 
English character and English culture. It is such men 
that are principally wanted for the work of higher educa- 
tion in India in the present state of things, and the best 
interests of both the rulers and the ruled may safely be 
entrusted to their keeping. I think, my Lord, there is 
practically no limit to the influence which a truly great 
professor who adds to his intellectual attainments, sym- 
pathy and love for his pupils may exercise over the minds 
ef Indian students, whose natural attitude towards a 

teacher, inherited through a long course of centuries, is 
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one of profound reverence. The recent Resolution of the 
Government of India on the subject of education strikes 
the right note when it says : ‘ Where the problems to be 
solved are so complex, and the interests at stake so mo- 
mentous, India is entitled to ask for the highest intellect 
and*culture that either English or Indian seats of learn- 
ing can furnish for her needs. ^ If the principle enunciated 
in this sentence be faithfully acted upon, it will go a long 
way to counteract the evil which is apprehended from the 
passage of this Bill. How far, however, this will be done, 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the old order will change, 
yielding place to new. My Lord, one cannot contemplate 
without deep emotion the disappearance of this old order ; 
for with all its faults, it had obtained a strong hold on our 
attachment and our reverence, and round it had sprung up 
.some of our most cherished aspirations. For the present, 
however, the hands of the clock have been put back ; and 
though this by itself cannot stop the progress of the clock 
while the spring continues wound and the pendulum 
:swings, there can be no doubt that the work done to-day in 
this Council Chamber will be regarded with sorrow all 
<»ver the country for a long time to come. 


THE UNIVERSITIES VALIDATION AOT. 

\At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council ^ held on 
Friday the Srd February 1905, Mis Excellency Lord Gurzon 
presiding, the Eon. Mr. E. Erie Richards moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill to validate action taken tmder the Indian 
Universities Act 1904- The Eon, Mr, Q, K, Gohhale opposed 
the motion in the following speech '. — ] 

My Lord, I beg to oppose this motion. It was only 
last night that I received the agenda paper of this meeting 
and then I saw that it was proposed to introduce a mea- 
sure of this kind at to-day^s Council. There was, howeven,. 
no copy of the Bill with the agenda paper — there is no 
copy even now before me on the table— so I was entirely 
in the dark until I heard the speech of the Hon^ble Mem- 
' ber in charge of the Bill about the precise nature and 
scope of the proposed legislation. Now, my Lord, I res- 
pectfully submit that this is somewhat hard on Members 
of this Council. For I find myself compelled, if I want 
to enter my pi'otest at all, to speak just on the spur of the 
moment, without any opportunity to look up facts and 
references, relying solely on my mere recollection of things. 
My Lord, I was one of those who did their utmost last 
year to prevent the passage of the Universities Bill. But 
having done that, as soon as the Bill was passed, I w^as 
among those who recognised the wisdom of the appeal so 
earnestly made by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to both friends and opponents of the measure 
that they should after that bury their differences and in 
the best interests of higher education endeavour to co- 
operate with one another to make the Act a success. I 
ishould, therefore, have been glad if there had been no occa- 
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ision for me to oppose any further the proposals of Govern- 
ment in regard to the Universities of India, But as the 
Government have thought fit to introduce the present, 
measure, and as I disapprove of it most strongly, there is 
no course open to me but to offer it such resistance as I 
can. My Lord, I interpret the Hon’ble Member’s speech 
as a practical admission that the notifications which the 
Chancellors in the different Provinces have issued are 
illegal and itUra mres, and that the action taken under 
them cannot be sustained. For, if there had been the 
faintest possibility of the notifications being upheld by the 
High Courts, the Government, I am sure, would not have 
taken this unpleasant and not wholly dignified course of 
coming to the Legislature to validate what they have done. 
Now, my Lord, one might easily ask the question how 
such illegal notifications came to be issued, for, with the 
resources at the disposal of the various Governments in the 
matter of expert legal advice and in other ways, the public 
have a right, even in this country, to expect work less 
careless than that. But when a mistake has been admit- 
ted, in public life as in private life, the less one dwells on 
it the better. But though I do not care to press the 
question how these notifications came to be issued, I must 
protest emphatically against the course proposed to be 
adopted to set right the illegality that has been commit- 
ted. I think, my Lord, the only proper course for the 
Supreme Government on this occasion would have been 
to call upon the various Chancellors to withdraw these 
objectionable notifications and substitute others in their 
place more in accordance with the law. Instead of follow- 
ing this plain course, the Government have chosen to come 
to the Legislature with proposals to remedy, not any 
Aefect in the law, but a serious illegality committed ia 
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taking action under the law, and persisted in, in spite o£ 
warnings and protests. Mj Lord, in all civilised countries 
there is a well-understood and well-dedned distinction 
between the Legislature and the Executive Governmentj 
and the Legislature is regarded as higher than the Execu- 
tive. In India unfortunately this distinction for the most 
part is of only a nominal character ; for, with the present 
constitution of the Councils, the Executive Government 
can get what law they please passed by the Legislature 
without the slightest difficulty. I submit, however, that 
it is not desirable, it is not wise, that this fact should be 
forced on the attention of the public in so unpleasant a 
manner as on this occasion, and I think the distinction 
becomes a farce if our Legislature is to be thus at the beck 
and call of the Executive Government, and if it is to be 
called upon to exercise its powers of legislation to remedy 
defects, not in existing laws, but in executive action 
taken pnder those laws. My Lord, I respectfully, but 
emphatically, protest against this lowering of the dignity 
of the Legislature. Of course there is nothing to prevent 
the Government legally from coming to the Legislature 
with such proposals as they please. But I venture to 
think that there are moral limits on the competency of 
the Government in this matter. I think that the Govern- 
ment should come forward with proposals of amendment 
only in the event of the existing law being found so 
defective as to be unworkable, errors in executive action 
being set right as far as possible by executive action alone. 
I can imagine a case where, soon after passing a measure 
the Government suddenly discover a flaw which makes it 
impossible to carry the measure into practice. In such a 
case, however, one may regret the necessity of amending 
legislation, one would be prepared to regard the position of 
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Grovernment with a certain amount of sympathy; But 
that is not the case on the present occasion. It is not 
contended that no executive remedy is possible to set mat- 
ters right, for, by withdrawing the present notifications 
and substituting others in accordance with law, the whole 
difficulty can be got over. The Hon'ble Member has told 
us that this would involve much loss of precious time and 
of valuable w’-ork already in process of being done. Surely 
this is not such a calamity as to justify the present pro- 
posals. It is true that those who get into power for the 
first time often imagine that they must begin their re- 
forming work at once, and that the situation cannot brook 
a moment’s delay. Everyone will not, however, necessarily 
sympathise with such impatience, and some may even wel- 
come circumstances which necessitate their going more 
slowly. As regards the fear that in some places examine 
ations will have to be postponed unless the election of the 
present Syndicates is validated, even that need not frighten 
us much, as examinations have been postponed in the 
past on account of plague and other difficulties, and there 
is no great harm if they have to be postponed for a time 
in any place this year. The Hon’ble Member has further 
told us that after all the defects that have been discovered 
in the notifications are of a purely technical character. 
Now I cannot subscribe to this view of the matter at all. 
Take, for instance, the formation of the Faculties. If this 
function had been left to the Senates as required by the' 
law — if it had not been illegally usurped by the Chancel- 
lors — we should have had the Faculties formed in accord- 
ance with some clear and intelligible principle as in old 
times. H But in what the Chancellors have done there is no 
such clear principle recognisable. Thus, in Bombay, a man 
like Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, than whom there are few 
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more cultured Fellows — European or Indian— in the 
Bombay Senate, has been excluded from the Arts Faculty 
wbicb after all is the most important Faculty, and releg- 
ated to the Faculty of Law, which is made to include every 
Fellow who has taken the L. L.B. degree. So it is not only 
a mere setting right of technical defects that is involved in 
this Bill. My Lord, there is another most important 
question that must be brought to the notice of this Council. 
I am not sure that I quite followed the Hon^ble Member 
in what he said about the effect of this Bill on the Syndi- 
cates which have been elected under the illegal notifica- 
tions. I understood him to say, and I speak subject to 
correction, that the elections would stand. If this be so, 
I can only protest against what is proposed as a great 
wrong, at least so far as the Bombay University is con- 
cerned, for there the opinion of eminent Counsel had been 
obtained, which declared that the notification was 
clearly illegal and ultra vires. This opinion had been for* 
warded to the University authorities before the elections 
were held, and the only request that was made was that 
the elections should be postponed till the Chancellor had 
re-considered the whole question in the light of that 
opinion. An opportunity was thus given to the party 
that is anxious to introduce the new order of things to 
set matters right by cancelling the notification and 
issuing another in its place. Instead of that, they pre- 
ferred to hold the elections in accordance with the notifi- 
cation, and now it is proposed to condone the illegality 
committed with open eyes by means of fresh legislation ! 
My Lord, the unfairness of this .arrangement becomes all 
the more obvious when it is remembered that those who 
saw the illegality of the notification did not take part in 
the election beyond entering their protest. They did not 
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:alldw themselves to be . nominated as candidates : neither 
did they exercise their undoubted right to vote because of 
the illegal character of the whole proceeding. On the 
other liand, those who chose to act on the notification 
acted as though they were determined to carry out their 
•object, whatever the obstacles in their way. Thus a mo- 
tion for adjournment, which the Vice-Chancellor, who pre- 
;sided over the Arts meeting, allowed to be put to the 
meeting one da}^, was under exactly similar circumstances 
ruled out of order the next day at the Law meeting by the 
Judicial Member of the Executive Government, whose 
interest in University matters was suddenly aroused, and 
who attended to take the chair — which otherwise would 
Lave been occupied by the senior Fellow present, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta. 

And it is now proposed to support by fresh legislation 
the illegalities committed in this high-handed manner by 
those who chose to ignore the warning and opinion of 
eminent Counsel, and it is proposed to punish those who 
protested against the illegalities and refrained from being 
a party to them. I think it is absolutely unjustifiable 
thus to disfranchise a large number of Fellows and accept 
the elections made by a handful of men in each group as 
made by the Faculties, and once more I protest emphati- 
cally against the contemplated wrong. 

My Lord, these are some of the observations which 
suggest themselves to me on this occasion. I have been 
under some disadvantage in having had to speak on the 
spur of the moment, and I can only trust I have made no 
mistake in my statement of facts, nor employed stronger 
language than the exigencies of the situation demanded. 

At a meeting of the Imperial Legislatim Council held 
on Friday the 10th Fehrimry 1905^ His Excellency Lord 
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Gurzon presiding y the Mr, Richards moved that the 

Bill to validate cbction taken under the Indian UniversUies- 
Aotj 1904i taken into consideration. The MorChle Air, 
Gohhale moved that for the words “ the Bill to validate "acG on- 
taken tmder the Indian Universities Act, 1904^ he taken into 
consideration f in the foregoing motion^ the wordy ^Hhe con- 
sideration of the Bill to validate action taken under the Iniian^ 
Universities Act, 1904') he postponed sine die he substituted* 
He said :] 

My Lord, last Friday, wlien I troubled the Council 
with a few observations on the Bill now before us, I ven- 
tured to suggest that the introduction of this measure and 
the Hon’ble Member^s speech in support of it amounted to- 
a practical admission that the notifications issued by the- 
several Chancellors were illegal and ultra vires. The Hon’ble- 
Member, however, took exception to my remark, and 
that makes it necessary that the Council should consider 
briefly the circumstances connected with these notifications 
and the position now created by them. For this purpose- 
I would invite the attention of the Council to what has 
taken place at Calcutta and Bombay, and I take these two- 
Universities, partly because it has been easier for me to- 
obtain precise information in regard to them than in re- 
gard to the others during the short time at my disposal,, 
but mainly because the circumstances of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity are, or ought to be, within the personal knowledge 
of several Members of this Council, and at Bombay matters 
have culminated in a suit being instituted in the High 
Court. Mj Lord, I have no wish to-day to stir up the- 
ashes of the controversy that raged round the Universities 
Bill last year though one may say in passing that some of 
the fears then expressed by the opponents of the measure 
about the probable exclusion of independent Indians fronr 
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the administration of the Universities are already being 
more or less realized. What, for instance, can be more 
lamentable than that, on the present Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University, four Faculties out of five should be 
without a single Indian representative, and that in 
Bombay, a man like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, once a Bean 
In Arts, who, in point of attainments and of zealous devo- 
tion to the best interests of the country towers head and 
shoulders above many of those who have of late been pos- 
ing as authorities on high education in this land, should be 
excluded from the Faculty of Arts 1 However, I know that 
any further complaint in this Council about the policy of 
last year’s Bill is like ploughing the sands of the seashore,, 
and I have no wish to engage in an enterprise at once so 
fruitless and so unnecessary. My Lord, I must ask the 
Council to glance for a while at what may be called the 
scheme of last year’s Act in regard to the constitution 
of the first Senates and of Provisional Syndicates. That 
scheme, I contend, is both clear and adequate, and if only 
ordinary care had been taken to adhere to it, the pi*esent 
difficulties would not have arisen. The scheme is set forth 
in the several clauses of section 12. First of all, there 
was to be the election of ten Fellows by Graduates or by 
old elected Fellows or by both. Then there was to be the 
appointment of not more than eighty Fellows by the Chan- 
cellor. And then there was to be the election or rather co - 
optation of ten more Fellows by the elected Fellows and 
Government nominees acting together. This co-optation- 
was to complete the Senate and then the Chancellor 
was to notify that the Body Corporate of the Univer- 
sity had been formed, appending to the notification a 
list of the new Senate. As soon as this declaration was 
made, the old Senate and the old Syndicate were to cease 
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to exist, and the new Senate, i.e., the Body Corporate, was 
to elect a Provisional Syndicate, in snch manner as the 
Chancellor might direct, the old bye-laws and regulations 
of the XJniversity, continuing in force till new ones were 
framed, except in no far as they were expressly or by 
implication superseded or modified. Now two things 
here are absolutely clear — first, that the election of 
the Provincial Syndicate is to be by the Senate, i.e., the 
Body Corporate, and, secondly, whatever discretion might 
be conferred on the Chancellor by the words Mn such 
manner as the Chancellor may direct, V that discretion is 
limited, first, by the express terms of the Act and, 
secondly, by such old regulations and bye-laws as have not 
been superseded or modified. The Hon’ble Member said 
last Friday that, unless a very wide meaning was assigned 
to the words * in such manner as the Chancellor may 
direct,’ there would be a difficulty about fixing the number 
of the Syndicate. I am surprised at the Hon’ble Member’s 
argument, for he forgets that the old regulations prescribe 
the number, and the Act being silent in the matter, that 
number must stand. On the other hand, the regulations 
prescribe election by Faculties, but the Act expressly 
provides for election by the Senate ; therefore the election 
by Faculties must go. I therefore contend that the 
scheme of the Act for the constitution of the first Senate 
and of the Provisional Syndicate is a clear and complete 
scheme, and the responsibility for the present muddle 
rests not on those who framed the Act but on those who 
did not take sufficient care to understand its provisions 
and exceeded their powers in taking action under it. In- 
deed, my Lord, 1 wonder what Sir Thomas Raleigh in his 
retirement will think of these proceedings in Council and of 
the justification urged for them, for to my mind they are 
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little less than a reflection on the patient industry and 
care with which he elaborated the provisions of the 
XJniversities Bill ; and I think it will strike him as an 
irony of fate that, while these proceedings should be 
initiated by those who were among the most enthusiastic- 
supporters of his Bill, it should have been reserved for an 
uncompromising opponent of the measure to protest 
against the charge of unsatisfactory work which they 
involve against him ! 

My Lord, I have so far briefly sketched what may be 
called the scheme of the Act. Let us now see how they 
have followed this scheme in practice at Bombay and 
Calcutta. In Bombay the election of ten Fellows by 
Graduates and by old elected Fellows took place all right. 
The appointment of eight Government nominees followed 
in proper form. Finally, these ninety proceeded to co- 
opt the remaining ten, sitting and voting together as- 
required by the Act. The Bombay Senate was thus 
regularly constituted and no one has taken any exception 
to its constitution. Then came the Chancellor's notifica- 
tion about the election of a Provisional Syndicate, in which 
he arbitrarily divided the Fellows into groups, which he- 
had no power to do, and directed the several groups to meet 
and vote separately and on separate days, which also he 
had no power to do. And when the illegal character of 
the notification was brought to his notice and opinions of 
eminent lawyers in support of this view were forwarded to 
him, the University authorities persisted in acting on the- 
notification, with the result that the aggrieved party had 
to move the High Court for redress ! In Calcutta the- 
catalogue of illegalities was even longer. Here the election 
of ten Fellows by Graduates and by old elected Fellows 
took place allright and the Chancellor's nominations were 
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also in regular form. From this point, however, com- 
menced a regular series of irregularities. The ten Fellows 
to be co-opted were not co-opted by the elected and nomin- 
ated Fellows sitting and voting together, as required by 
the Act. The constitution of the Calcutta Senate itself was 
thus defective. Then the Chancellor divided the Senate 
into Faculties for the purpose of electing the Syndicate, 
which he had no power to do. The old regulations which 
are still in force recognize only four Faculties, but the 
Chancellor constituted five Faculties on his own responsi- 
bility, which was irregular. Under the old regulations | 
every Fellow, ex-officio or ordinary, must belong to at 
least one Faculty ; but the Chancellor did not assign the 
^-officio Fellows to any Faculty, which was irregular. 
Finally, the Provisional Syndicate was elected by the 
Faculties, instead of by the Senate, as expressly required 
by the Act, and this was irregular. And now after all 
these irregularities have been committed, the Government 
of India come to the Legislature with a proposal to 
validate all that has been done ! In doing so they ignore j 

the fact that they are interfering with a pending suit, 
destroying the protection of High Courts which the public 
prizes above everything else, lowering the dignity of the ^ 
Legislature, and creating throughout the country a most 
deplorable impression about the practical irresponsibility | 
of the Executive Government. And yet, when it is said ' 
that the action of the Government is a practical admission 
that the notifications were illegal, the Hon'ble Member 
thinks it neceseary to protest against the inference! My 
Lord, I think the matter is pretty clear. In any case, the 
view that the notifications are illegal and idtra vires is 
■supported by three distinguished members of. the Bombay 
Bar — two of them being European Barristers, who have 
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taken no part in recent educational controversies and who 
occupy the foremost position in their profession at Bombay. 
Can the Hon’ble Member quote on the other side any 
authority of equal eminence, of anything like equal 
eminence, of any eminence at all? Is he prepared to 
pledge ii.s own reputation as a lawyer to the view that 
the notifications are legal? And if he is not, I 
submit that my inference is a fair inference, and I 
think I am entitled to draw it. The Hon’ble Mem- 
ber complained last time that I had no alternative 
course to suggest. This was surely a most ex- 
traordinary complaint to make, for in the very next sen- 
tence he proceeded to show how my suggestion, namely, 
that the faulty notifications should be withdrawn and 
others in accordance with law substituted in their place, 
would involve waste of time and work and prove harmful 
to the interests of the Universities. My Lord, I really 
think that it is the duty of the Government, not less than 
that of private individuals, to face whatever inconvenience 
has to be faced in obeying the law. And the only proper 
and dignified course for the Government was to have waited 
till the Bombay High Court had pronounced its judgment, 
and, if that decision had been adverse to the Government, 
to have withdrawn the notifications held to be illegal and 
to have substituted others in their place framed in accord- 
ance with the law, a validating Bill being at the same 
time introduced to legalize the work done during the in- 
terval by the defectively constituted bodies. If, on the 
other hand, the Court had decided in favour of the Gov- 
ernment, nothing further need have been done in the mat- 
ter unless the decision had been reversed by a higher 
authority. The Hon’ble Member drew last time a dismal 
picture of the results, which would produce a state of 
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Tincertainty. That picture, however, need not frighten 
anybody — -at any rate, no one who is acquainted with the 
inner working of an Indian University. It would not 
have taken so* very long after all to set matters right, and 
in the interval, the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar 
could have carried on the ordinary executive business of 
the University. . And whatever temporary inconvenience 
had resulted should have been borne as inevitable. Instead 
of this the Government have chosen to adopt a course 
which is hardly respectful to His Majesty^s Judges — in- 
tervening by means of legislation in favour of one party 
to a pending suit — which lowers the dignity of the Legis- 
lature, and which proclaims that the executive authority 
in this country is practically above law. I decline to be a 
party to such a course, and I therefore beg to move the 
amendment which stands in my name. 

the same meeting^ when the Bill to validate action 
taken tmder the Indian Unimrsities Act was being comilered^ 
the Hon'hle Mr » Gohhale moved that after clause 1 of the 
Bill the following claim he added ^ clauses 2 and 8 heng re- 
numbered $ and 4^ respectively^ namely: — ^^ 2, Nothing in 
this Act shall apply to the University of Bombay.” He 
said: — ] 

My Lord, I have already twice referred to what has 
taken place at Bombay, but in asking that the Bombay 
University be excluded from the operation of this Bill, I 
must recapitulate once more the facts on which I base my 
motion, and I hope the Council will bear with me while I 
do so. The most important difference between Bombay 
a-nd elsewhere has been this—that while in other places 
the illegality of the notifications was not discovered before 
the elections and no formal protests were in consequence 
made at the time, in Bombay even this plea of acquiescence 
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on the part of members of the Senate is not available to 
Government. Of course such acquiescence or the absence 
of it does not ajOfect the legal position, but it is a moral 
consideration of very real importance. In Bombay, the 
illegal character of the notihcation was perceived as soon 
as it was issued. The members who perceived it there- 
upon took legal opinion. They first consulted Mr. Invera- 
rity and the Hon’ble Mr. Setalwad, who both condemned 
the notification in unequivocal and emphatic terms as 
illegal. Then they consulted Mr. Lowndes, who was 
equally emphatic in his condemnation. All three Coun- 
sel thought that the illegality was so patent that it had 
only to be brought to the notice of the Chancellor, and 
they felt confident that he would see the necessit}^ of with- 
drawing the notification. Armed with these opinions, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, himself a lawyer occupying a com- 
manding position at the Bar, and several other Fellows 
approached the Chancellor and asked for a reconsideration 
of the question before it was too late. All this was done 
before the date of the first election. The University 
authorities, however, took it upon themselves to ignore 
the whole thing and proceeded to hold the elections as 
directed in the notification. At the meeting of the Arts 
group the Vice-Chancellor presided, and he allowed a mo- 
tion to adjourn so as to give time to the Chancellor to re- 
consider the matter to be put to the meeting. The next 
day, the Law group met, the Judicial Member of the 
Bombay Government, whose interest in University matters 
has hitherto been by no means conspicuous, attended and 
took the chair, which otherwise would have been taken by 
the Senior Fellow present — Sir Pherozeshah Mehta — and 
flouting the ruling of the Vice-Chancellor of the previous 
day, ruled a motion for adjournment out of order, and 
21 
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after a majority of the members preseot had left the meet- 
ing under protest, got the remaining five, including him- 
self, to elect the two representatives for Law. These high- 
handed proceedings left no option to those who saw the 
illegality and declined to be a party to it but to go to the 
High Court. And, on this being done, the University 
authorities have come to the Supreme Government with 
an appeal to shield them and save their prestige by means 
of a validating measure. My Lord, to use the 
powers of the Legislature for validating what has 
taken place in Bombay is to abuse those powers. 
For it means validating illegalities committed in 
the light of day and in spite of warnings and protests. 
It means validating high-handedness. It means interfer- 
ing with a pending suit, which on the part of private 
individuals is regarded as contempt of Court. It means 
■coming between the aggrieved party and the protection 
which it has a right to look for at the hands of the High 
Court. It means securing for the wrong-doer the fruits'of 
his wrong-doing. Finally, it means penalizing those who 
have declined to be a party to an illegal proceeding and 
have done their best to have it set right ; for, as I pointed 
■outlast time, these men did not take any part in the 

elections— they did not allow themselves to be nominated 

as candidates, and they did not vote, fully believing that 
the illegal elections could not be upheld and would have to 
toe set aside ; and to uphold the elections now by means of 
legislation is to disfranchise them. Then, my Lord, there 
is the question of costs. These men have had to spend 
money in taking the course they were compelled to take. 
Counsel do not give their opinion for nothing, neither 
do they appear to argue a case for nothing and if the 
matter had been left to be decided by the High Court 
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their costs would probably have been awarded to them, if 
the decision had been in their favour. My Lord, does the 
Legislature exist for the preparation of what may be 
•called Legislative injustice ? Was no other course open to 
the Government ? In Bombay, at an}^ rate, there is no 
question of the Senate having to be reconstituted. The 
only thing needed is to withdraw the notification about 
the election of the Syndicate and substitute another in its 
place in accordance with law. This could be done at once 
and the new election might take place in a week’s time 
after that. Surely the University of Bombay can exist for 
a week without a Syndicate, and even the Honble 
Member in charge of the Bill will have to admit it when 
it is remembered that from 8th December, when the noti- 
fication about the new Senate appeared, to 1 7th Januarjq 
when the Provisional Syndicate was formed—i.e., for more 
than five weeks— there was no Syndicate in Bombay, and 
the Vice -Chancellor and the Registrar carried on the 
executive business of the University without any hitch. 
There is thus no reasonable ground for undertaking the 
present legislation for Bombay, while there are several 
most important considerations against the course adopted 
by the Government. I, therefore, beg to move that the 
Bombay University be excluded from the scope of the 
Bill. 

[ At the same Qneeting, replying to criticisms on Ms amend- 
ment^ the Ron, Mr, GohJwIe made the follovdng speech : — ] 

My Lord, I desire to offer a few observations by way 
of reply to what has fallen from the Hoffble Mr. Richards 
and the Honble Sir Denzil Ibbetson. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Richards began by saying that the confusion that has been 
caused is admitted by everybody, but this Council is not 
the place where the legality or otherwise of the notifiea- 
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tions iss-ued by the Chancellors can be profitably discussed* 
l am inclined to agree with him, but he will not allow me 
to discuss it anywhere else. As a matter of fact, my 
friends have taken the matter to the High Court, which is 
surely a properly constituted body to discuss the legality or 
otherwise of w^hat has been done. But the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber will intervene before the High Court has delivered its 
decision, and he will pass a law which will take the matter 
out of the Jurisdiction of the High Court, so that, if I 
may say so, the responsibility for the question being 
raised here is the Hon’ble Member’s and not mine. 

Then, my Lord, the Hon’ble Member said that the 
Provisional Syndicate is only a transitory body and there- 
fore so much fuss need not be made over the manner in 
which it has been constituted , He said, after all, what 
will the Provisional Syndicate do ? It will attend to the 
duty of conferring degrees and to a few small details of 
executive administration. He forgets, however, that • the 
principal work of this Provisional Syndicate will be to 
draft the regulations which afterwards are to govern the 
conduct of the business of the University. In Bombay, 
no matter can be first brought before the Senate until it 
has been first considered by the Syndicate, and therefore 
the whole future administration of the University really 
depends in a measure upon the Provincial Syndicate, and 
one can easily see how important it is to have it properly 
constituted. 

The Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson has referred to what 
was in the mind of the Select Committee when these 
transitory provisions were framed. I, too, was a member 
<)f the Select Committee, but I did not refer before this to 
what took place in the Select Committee, because I under- 
stood that a reference to the proceedings of the Select- 
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Oommittee wa& not allowed, as they a.re confidential. How- 
over, I may very well follow the example of the Hon’ble 
• Member, and I may say this : if my recollection is right, 
the Select Committee did not intend that the Provisional 
Syndicate should be constituted as it has been in so many 
places. As a matter of fact, I remember it being said that 
the principal work of the Provisional Syndicate would be 
the drafting of rules and regulations, and for that it would 
be necessary to have a body of men who had the confid- 
-ence of the whole Senate, and that was necessary to 
provide. 

The Hon’ble Member proceeded to say that, unless 
the Chancellor had given certain specific directions, there 
would have been confusion, as there was conflict between 
the Act and the old regulations. 

I think, however, that this fear was groundless. 
The Act of last year contemplates three authorities 
being put together before any action is taken. There 
is, first of all, the Act, which is of course above everything 
else. After the Act come the regulations, which have not 
been expressly or impliedly superseded. If there is any 
confiict between the two, the Act prevails and the regula- 
tions go. If there is nothing to bring about a confiict 
between the two, the regulations supplement the Act. It 
is only after the Act and after the regulations that the 
discretion of the Chancellor comes in. The discretion of 
the Chancellor is to support the regulations and the Act, 
and not to twist the express language of the Act or of the 
regulations that are already in force so as to suit his own 
view of things. If you take these three things together, 
what do you see ? You first of all see that the Act 
requires that the election shall be by the Senate. There- 
fore, if the old regulations say that the election should be 
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by Faculties those regulations are to that extent inoperat- 
ive. Again, if the old regulations say that the number 
shall be so and so, the number is not left to the Chancellor^ 
Howevei'*, I do not wish to elaborate this point any further.. 
The.Hon^ble Member said that the Chancellor of Bombay 
had scrupulously followed the old regulations in the group- 
ing of the members of the Senate. The Hon^ble Member 
is entirely mistaken. In old times, where a man held a 
degree in more Faculties than one, he was appointed a. 
Fellow in all those Faculties. The Chancellor, however,, 
has arbitrarily restricted the members to certain Faculties. 
For instance, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta holds only an Arts- 
degree, so far as the Bombay IJniversity is concerned. He 
has, however, been relegated to the Law Faculty and 
removed from the Faculty of Arts. Under the old regula- 
tions this would not have been possible. 

I do not think that I need detain the Council further. 
The defects that you are going to validate are not merely 
technical, and there is an important principle involved,, 
and I therefore submit that the Bill should not be pro- 
ceeded with. 

[di5 the same meeting on the motion of the Hon, Mr. 
Erie Richards that the Bill^ as amended^ he passed^ the Hon, 
Mr, Gohhale spoke as follows :— ] 

My Lord, I have already spoken thrice on this Bill, 
but I cannot let it pass without a final word of protest. 
My Lord, British rule in this country has hitherto been 
described— and on the whole, with good reason — as the 
reign of law. A few more measures, however, like the 
present, and that description will have to be abandoned 
and another substituted for it, namely, reign of Executive 
irresponsibility and validating legislation. My Lord, the 
Government are paying too great a price for what is 
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undoubtedly an attempt to save the prestige of its officers. 
But is prestige ever so saved ? On the other hand, an 
occasional admission of fallibility is not bad — especially for 
a strong Government like the British Government. I^ 
introduces a touch of the human into what ordinarily 
moves with machine-like rigidity. It enhances the respect 
of the people for law, because they are enabled to realize 
that even the Government respects it. And it strengthens 
the hold of the Government on the people, because they 
see that, in spite of its strength, it has a tender and 
scrupulous regard for the limitations imposed by the Legis- 
lature upon it. My Lord, may I, in this connection, with- 
out impertinence say one word about Your Lordship 
personally ? Whatever differences of opinion there may be 
in the country about some of the measures of Your Lord- 
ship’s administration, the impression hitherto has been 
general that during your time the Local Governments and 
Administrations have had to realize more fully than before 
that there is a controlling and vigilant authority over 
them at the head, and that this authority will tolerate no 
irregularities on their part. It is a matter of disappoint- 
ment that this impression should not have been justified 
in the present instance. My Lord, public opinion in this 
country being as feeble as it is, the only two bodies that 
control the exercise of absolute power by the Executive 
are the Legislature which lays down the law, and the High 
Courts which see that the law is obeyed. If now the 
Government is to destroy the protection which the High 
Courts afford by means of validating legislation, and if the 
Legislature is to be reduced to the position of a mere 
handmaid of the Executive to be utilized for passing such 
legislation, what is there left to stand between the people 
and the irresponsible will of the Executive « My Lord, I 
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feel keenly this hui^iliation of my country's Legislature ; 
for thongh we, Indian Members, have at present a very 
minor and almost insignificant part in its deliberations, it 
is after all our country’s Legislature. Moreover, I have a 
faith that in the fulness of time our position in it will be 
much more satisfactory than at present, and anything 
that lowers it in the eyes of my countrymen cannot but 
be regarded with profound regret. My Lord, I will vote 
against the passing of this Bill. 


CO-OPERATiVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

\^At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council^ held 
4 )n Wednesday the 2Srd March 190 His Excellency Lord 
Curzon p*esiding^ the Hon, Mr, Sir Denzil Ibbetson moved 
that the Bill to ^y^ovide for the constitution and control of 
Co-operative Credit Societies^ as amended^ he passed^ The 
Hon. Mr, G. K, Gohhale suppoi'ted tM motion in the follow- 
ing speech : — ] 

My Lord, after the continuous opposition which it has 
fallen to my lot to offer to two important measures of 
•Government during this session, it is both a pleasure and 
a relief to me to find myself in a position to give my 
-cordial and unequivocal support to the present Bill. The 
proposed legislation is no doubt only a modest measure, so 
far as its provisions go. But it authorizes a cautious and 
interesting experiment, which, if it attains any degree of 
success, cannot fail to exercise a wide and far-reaching 
influence, especially on the condition of the agricultui-al 
classes in India. My Lord, in the growing indebtedness 
of the Indian agriculturist and the steady deterioration of 
his general position, the Government of India is called 
upon to face one of the grave problems that can confront 
;a civilized administration. The difficulties of the situation 
are enormous and they can be overcome, if they are 
overcome at all, only by a long course of remedial action, 
wisely determined, sympathetically undertaken and stead- 
ily and patiently adhered to in spite of discouragement- and 
even temporary failure. Such action must include a series 
of cautious measures, intended both to bring him help and 
relief from outside, and to evoke or strengthen in him 
'^hose qualities of prudence, thrift, self-reliance and 
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resourcefulness, without which outside help can do him no- 
great or permanent good. The present Bill is a measure 
of the latter kind, and though no one can say how far it 
will prove successful, its operation will be Tv'atclied by every 
one interested in the future of the country with deep 
interest and in a spirit of hope. 

My Lord, in a matter of this kind the function of the 
Legislature must be confined only to the removal of any 
special obstacles that may stand in the way. When that 
is done, the success of the experiment must depend almost 
entirely upon executive action and the spirit in which and 
the extent to which the classes concerned and those who- 
are interested in their welfare come forward to co-operate 
with the Government. For this reason the present Bill 
cannot be considered apart from the line of practical action 
which it is proposed to take when the Bill becomes law. 
This line has been indicated with sufficient fulness in the 
two luminous speeches made by the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill since the introduction of this measure. 
And the few remarks which I propose now to offer have- 
reference both to the provisions of the Bill, and to the 
executive measures outlined by the Hon’ble Member to- 
give efiect to those provisions. 

My Lord, the measure as amended in Select Com- 
mittee is a considerable improvement on the original Bill,, 
and ■will no doubt work better in practice. However, the 
general seheme formulated appears to me to be incomplete 
in important particulars. To these I beg leave to draw the- 
attention of the Government in the hope that the bounds 
of executive action will be so enlarged as to place the 
success of the proposed measure beyond reasonable doubt. 

My Lord, the first thing that strikes me on a consi- 
deration of the whole question is that there is no provision 
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in the proposed scheme for a preliminary liquidation of the 
existing debts of those who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity now oftered, to improve their position. In 
making this observation and those which follow, I have in 
view the condition of the agricultural population only, and 
I look upon the Bill, though its provisions may be availed 
of by non-agriculturists, as one intended specially for the 
benefit of the agincultural community. It is true that the 
Bill aims merely at organizing on a co-operative basis the 
credit of these classes, but such organization, if it is to bene- 
fit any considerable proportion of the agriculturists, must 
be preceded by a liquidation of existing usurious debtsr 
Speaking with special reference to the Bombay Presidency^ 
X may say that our agriculturists may be roughly divided 
into three classes : — (1) Those who are yet free from debt. 
These, I believe, form a small proportion of the total 
number. (2) Those who have already got into debt, but 
not to such an extent as to be hopelessly involved and who 
are making honest efforts to keep their heads above 
water. These, I believe, constitute a considerable propor- 
tion of the agricultural population. And (3) those who 
are so heavily indebted as to be hopelessly involved. These, 
I fear, are a very large class. -Of these three classes, I 
don’t expect that many members of the first class will for 
the present, at any rate, care to join the proposed societies 
as the principle of unlimited liability is sure to frighten 
them ; while the third and last class is beyond the reach of 
such remedial action as this Bill contemplates. The men, 
therefore, who will principally form these societies, if the 
proposed measure attains any degree of success, are those 
that belong to the second class, namely, those who have 
already got into debt but whose position has not yet 
become hopeless and who are, moreover, making honest 
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attempts to save themselves from prospective ruin. These 
men, however, have not much credit left free to be brought 
into the co-operative organization and, unless they are 
helped to effect a clearance of existing liabilities on 
reasonable terms, no new banking organisation created 
for their benefit, whether it takes the form of Agricul- 
tural Banks or of Co-operative Credit Societies, can prove 
of much help to them. The need for such preliminary 
liquidation was recognized by the Government of India 
in 1884 in the following terms : — “ Improvidence of culti- 
vators and uncertainty of seasons are elements which are 
liable to interfere with a bank’s success, and these difiieul- 
ties might be met by prudent management ; yet the bank 
<}Ould not hope to succeed unless it could start in a field 
where the agricultural classes were unencumbered with 
debt or were enabled to liquidate their existing debts on 
reasonable terms.” Such a liquidation was carried out in 
Germany and elsewhere through the agency of special banks 
and the ground was cleared for the operation of the new 
banking organizations. The resources of the proposed 
societies will be extremely limited, and it is out of the 
question that they can by themselves find the funds neces- 
sary for such liquidation. The Government must come to 
their help in this matter and, if such help is not ofiiered, 
the proposed experiment will have but small chance of 
proving successful. 

Section 7 lays down for rural societies the principle of 
unlimited liability except in special cases. Responsibility 
fov 2^ro contributions to the repayment of a society’s 
debts would be a desirable limitation on the liability of 
members, as is allowed in the German Law of 1889. Un- 
limited liability no doubt strengthens the position of the 
societies greatly in the money-market ; but it is a princi- 
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pie which our raiyats in many parts of rural India can 
scarcely be made to understand. Each member to be lia- 
ble in all his property for his society's debts — this is to 
them an entirely foreign idea, and in most parts, it is to- 
be feared, would deter people from joining such associations. 
Responsibility in equal shares on the common partnership 
principle may be better appreciated and would be enough 
for a start. In Cermany, the principle of unlimited liabi- 
lity is an old time-honoured economic tradition, and 
works admirably. It is the keystone of Schulze and 
Raiffeisen societies. Elsewhere, in Italy and other coun- 
tries, it has had to be acclimatized with immense toil. In 
India, where every such thing is new, I fear it will be a. 
mistake to aim at too much at the start. Insistence on 
such a principle would keep away from the new societies 
those very classes whose help and co-operation would be 
indispensable. 

As regards funds, the societies are allowed to receive 
deposits from their members, and borrow from outsiders.. 
Xo other financial resource is provided for. This to my 
mind is the weakest part of the scheme. Even in Euro- 
pean countries, such popular banks {e.g.^ the Schulze-Raiff*- 
eisen and Luzzatti-Wollemborg Societies) do not depend 
exclusively on deposits and loans. In India, as regards 
deposits, looking to the condition of economic exhaustion 
and material resoiircelessness which at present prevails in 
the rural parts, such deposits from those who might join 
these societie.s cannot be expected to fiow in either fast or 
in any large volume. The associations would be mainly 
and for years more or less borrowing associations. As to- 
loans it is somewhat surprising to find that the Bill allows 
the credit societies to borrow from ‘ persons who are not 
members' though, of course, under restrictions. The 
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money-lender thus comes in and there is no guarantee that 
he will not exact usurious interest. Besides, where pro- 
tracted periods of misfortune intervene, like the past 
decade in the Dekkhan, there is present the risk of these 
societies getting into the clutches of the money-lender 
just as individual raiyats now do. The risk may be obviat- 
ed and the financial position of the new societies improved 
In two distinct ways, as is done in European countries, 
Eirst, these rural societies should not be left to shift for 
themselves as best they could, as isolated units, but might 
be allowed to be federated into unions for mutual support 
.and help, and these unions linked to a Central Bank, 
which might serve as an intermediary between them and 
the money-market and also help to equalize funds by lend- 
ing the surplus of some to meet the needs of others. Each 
District might have a Central Bank of this nature to 
which the rural unions would be affiliated on a joint stock 
basis and to serve as a focus of business. Further, these 
District Central Banks might be linked on to the Presi- 
dency Banks, one for each Presidency or Province. Some 
such scheme of filiation might materially help these socie- 
ties and to a large extent remove the difficulty of financing 
them. However, I fear the realization of such a scheme 
must be the work of time and must be preceded by the 
.proposed societies attaining in their own places a certain 
measure of success, however limited it may be. But 
there is another resource, which might be made available 
to these societies without any difficulty, and it is that these 
■societies might be allowed to have each a savings bank 
.attached to it, as is done in Germany and Italy. They 
would thereby be able to draw together small savings with- 
in their territorial limits and utilize them for productive 
use. At present no facilities practically exist in our vii- 
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lages for the deposit of savings. The total number of 
villages in British territory in India is over lakhs, while 
the savings banks (head and sub-banks) number only 7,075; 
and the total number of depositors is nearly a million, 
of whom only about fifteen thousand are agriculturists — • 
not e>^en 2 per cent. So it would be a great help to the 
rural classes and meet a felt want if these societies were 
allowed under the new scheme to have each a savings bank 
of its own-— operating, of course, within its own territorial 
limits. These savings banks would thus serve a double 
purpose. (1) The rural classes will have facilities for the de- 
posit of their little savings, where practically none exist at 
present. This would encourage thrift. (2) The credit societies 
will have a new source of financial aid placed within their 
reach on a commercial and safe basis. Indirectly, too, the 
better-to-do classes, who might not join the new associa- 
tions, would, if they were to deposit their savings with 
these societies, help them most materially. 

The absence of some summary procedure to recover 
the debts due to the societies is also likely to interfere 
with the success of these societies. I admit the full force 
of the observations made by the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbet- 
son on this point. It seems to me, however, that on the 
whole the balance of considerations lies on the side of pro- 
viding some such procedure, or at any rate some special 
machinery of arbitration. Section 26 provides for a 
summary recovery of debts due to Government. But the 
societies must go to the Courts and bear the expense and 
delays of such procedure. I think some summary pro- 
cedure is necessary, and special Courts might be organized 
for the adjudication of such claims. 

In conclusion, I entirely approve the idea of trying 
the proposed experiment first in a very few selected locali- 
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ties only. So mucli depends upon tiie success of this 
experiment that every care must be taken to try it in the 
most favourable circumstances. The sympathy of local 
officers will of course be available to the full, bat the 
Government will further have to offer very liberal financial 
assistance, at any rate, in the earlier years of the experi- 
ment. Public confidence in the success or practicability of 
a new organization is unfortunately slow to grow in a 
country where the people have for long centuries been 
accustomed to look for everything to Government and 
private initiative seems to be almost paralysed. But 'when 
once such confidence springs up, it is not lightly shaken. 
Very great responsibility, therefore, will rest on those who 
are entrusted with the task of supervising the first experi- 
ment, and I earnestly trust, my Lord, that no possible 
effort will be spared to make that experiment as complete a 
success as is, in existing circumstances, possible. 


THE SINDH EISWMBERED ESTATES ACT. 

\At a mmting of the lm 2 )eTial Legislative Ooimcil, held 
on Saturday the 17th Febrtiary 1906^ Ills Excellency Lord 
Minto presiding, the Eeport of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to amend the Sindh Encumhered Estates Act, 1896, wae 
taken into consideration. The Ronlhle Mr. Gohhale moved 
that in suh-section (2) proposed to he added to section 22 of 
the Sindh Encmihered Estates Act, 1896, hy clause 6, sub- 
clause {c), of the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, for 
the words “ as may appear to the manager to be ” the words 
‘‘ as may be ” be substituted, and that all the words after the 
word circumstanced^ he omitted. He spoke as follows : — ] 
My Lord, as I have stated in my minute of dissent, I 
am in sympathy with the general principles of the BiU, and 
I should have been glad to give a silent vote in support of 
the measure, but for the fact that one or two of the pro- 
visions of the Bill are open to serious objection and will in 
my opinion be productive of injustice in practical operation* 
The Council must have seen by this time that one import- 
ant change that the Bill proposes to make is where it 
empowers the manager to disturb even old leases either by 
revision or cancellation. I say nothing about the policy of 
i^e-opening these leases. If it is necessary^ in order to 
secure effectively the objects of the old Act, to disturb 
these leases, by all means let the manager have that power. 
But the Legislature should see that in giving this power it 
does not empower the manager to inflict injustice on an 
innocent party. It is admitted by the Hoff ble Member in 
charge of the Bill that some of the lessees who might be 
dealt with under this provision are likely to be agricul- 
turists. And I would submit to the Council that where a 
22 
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lease has been obtained or where it has been 

obtained by a man who is not a money-lender, there no 
ease whatsoever has been made ont for closing to him the 
Civil Courts in regard to the compensation to which he 
may be justly entitled. The Hindu Sabha has given 
instances where the manager set aside two leases-— one 
obtained for Rs. 21,000 and the other for something like 
Rs. 60,000. In each case the manager declined to pay 
compensation for cancelling the lease, but in each ease 
resort to the Civil Courts resulted in compensation being 
awarded. This shows the danger of making the manager- 
the sole master of the situation which it is now proposed 
to do, as the Bill leaves the question of compensation 
practtcally entirely to the manager. The object of my 
amendment is twofold. First, to secure that where an old 
lease has been set aside by the manager, compensation 
which is not merely equitable in his opinion, but 
which is reasonable in the circumstances, shall be paid 
to the lessee. Secondly, if there is a dispute as to 
whether reasonable compensation has been offered or 
not, the Civil Courts shall not be closed to the aggriev- 
ed party. My Lord, I submit that this proposal to leave 
everything to the manager is not justified. It is true that 
the manager is an officer of Government. All the same he 
is in the position of an interested party. He is expected 
^ free these estates from incumbrances and naturally his 
bias must be against the money-lenders or others who may 
have claims on the property. I do not say that he would 
be consciously unfair ; but his bias may lead him to take a 
view of the situation involving serious injustice to a 
lessee. The only argument that I have heard in favour of 
the proposed provision is that the Civil Courts take a 
long time in settling disputes. It is said that, if the 
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manager has to wait for their decision before taking 
effective steps to free an estate from incumbrances, then 
he would have to wait a very long time indeed. I think 
this objection will be met by what I have proposed in my 
two amendments. If it is provided that the manager 
should offer what he thinks fair compensation, leaving it 

to the other party, the lessee, to accept or refuse it, and 

to go to Court if he refused it — if this is done and then 
the power of eviction is vested in the manager after such 
compensation is offered, the manager would be able to take 
the estate into immediate possession and the question of 
compensation will have to be fought out in the Law Courts. 
One advantage of leaving the Courts open will be to give a 
due sense of responsibility to the manager. If he knows 
that his action is liable to be challenged in a Court of law ■ 
that in itself will make him hesitate before he offers 
compensation which is wholly inadequate. I really do not 
understand why the Government should show such a want 
of confidence in their own Civil Courts. It is a general 
feeling that there has been a tendency of late for the 
executive to encroach upon the province of the judiciary, 
and I regret that this provision to which I have taken 
exception is likely to emphasize this impression. The 
policy of Government in dealing with agricultural indebt- 
edness by means of legislation is also already regarded with 
a certain amount of prejudice by the people, and this pre- 
judice is likely to be still further aggravated by provisions 
^uch'as this, which in practice will, without doubt, result in 
injustice and confiscation. 

\At the same meeting, the Eon'lhe Mr, Gohhale moved 
■that in suh-sectwnx (4) proposed to he added to secton 22 of- 
the Sindh Mncumhered Estates Act, 1896, clause 6, suh 
'Clatcse (c), of the Bill, as amended hy the Select Committee 
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between the word cancelled and the 'word ref ima ” th& 
words and to whom any compensation awarded has been 
paid or offm'ed ” 5e inserted. He spoke as follows ;— ] 

The object of this amendment is this. The manager 
sets aside an old lease and he awards a certain compensa- 
tion to the lessee. The compensation is not actually paid,, 
but the manager merely enters the amount in the list 
which he keeps in his office ; and on the mere strength of 
his having set down this amount against the money-lender- 
or lessee, he proceeds to evict the lessee and take posses- 
sion of the estate, which up to that time was in the pos- 
session of the lessee. Now this is very hard on the lessee.. 
I recognize that . the Select Committee have to a certain- 
extent modified the provisions of the Bill as originally 
drafted, in this respect, and as far as it goes the modifica- 
tion is an improvement. As the Bill was originally draft- 
ed there was no provision as to when this compensation 
may be paid. The Select Committee have given this- 
compensation precedence over all liabilities except the 
liabilities due to Government. To that extent I think the- 
Select Committee have impiwed the original Bill. But 
this does not go far enough. The Hindu Sabha has point- 
ed out that there have been numerous cases where claims 
have been awarded, but not paid. The amount has been 
fixed, but though it is several 3^ears, it has not been paid 
and no interest is allowed. We are also told that the 
manager often finds it difficult to raise loans. I may point 
out that when the amount of compensation has been 
settled, it is to the advantage of the estate that the pay- 
ment of this amount should be postponed as long as poss- 
ible. If the manager had to pay interest he would pay 
iihe amount as soon as possible, because otherwise interest 
charges would accrue. But since he is not bound to pay 
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interest, it is to tlie advantage of the estate that the pay- 
ment to be made should be postponed as far as possible, 
Now this is most unjust. A lessee may have invested his 
all in securing a lease. Such cases may be very few, but 
that does not affect my argument. He may have enjoyed 
the lease, or his children may have done so, for a number 
of years. Suddenly the manager comes in, sets aside the 
lease and puts down a certain sum in his list as due by 
way of compensation, and proceeds to evict. What are 
these people to do? On what are they to live since they 
have invested their-all in securing the lease ? Cases of 
this kind are likely to occur, and it does not seem to me 
to be right that the legislature should arm the manager 
with powers to indict such injustice. My object, moreover, 
in moving this amendment is larger than this. I want to 
raise the question of the policy of Government in regard 
to this matter. The question of agricultural indebtedness 
has been hitherto sought to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment by a mere turn of the legislative screw only. 
The Government in the past have carefully shrunk 
from accepting any money responsibility. I think this 
is not the proper way of proceeding to deal with the 
question. Local Governments have repeatedly urged 
upon the Government of India the necessity of their 
^idvancing money in order that liquidation schemes 
may be. taken in hand and pushed on. If you leave 
managers to raise money in the open market for the 
purpose, then it is merely a choice of exchanging one set of 
creditors for another set of creditors. I have looked up 
the proceedings of this Council when the Act of 1896 was 
passed and when the financial policy of the Government of 
India on this subject was enunciated by Sir James West- 
land. It must, however, be remembered that the finances 
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of the Government were not in such a prosperous condi- 
tion in those days, and therefore any enunciation of the 
policy of the Government made in those days need not hold 
good to-day. Sir James Westland remarked that it was 
quite true that the Government could borrow at S| per 
cent, and advance at 5 per cent, and this would be not 
only to the interest of the estate which could not borrow 
at 5 per cent, in the open market, but it would also be to 
the interest of the Government, because the Government 
would be making a profit. But he said that the Govern- 
ment would in that case be entering the money-market in 
competition with private money-lenders, and thereby indict- 
ing unjustifiable injury on the latter. It would thus seem 
that a tender solicitude for the interests of the money- 
lender, who otherwise has always been treated as if he was 
beyond the pale of civilized society, is at the bottom of the 
policy of Government. But if the money-lender does not 
deserve sympathy, what does it matter to the Government 
whether he has a prosperous business in any particular 
locality or not ? I do not see why his interests should 
stand in the way of a proposal which in every respect is 
admitted to be a beneficial one. It must be remembered 
that the Local Governments — notably the Government of 
Bombay — have always been in favour of the policy I am 
urging. If the Government revises its present policy and 
loans are raised by the Government specially for the pur- 
pose of freeing encumbered estates, then all these difficul- 
ties will disappear. A compensation that is thought fair 
may at once then be offered and paid to the lessee, and 
then there would be no grievance so far as his eviction was 
concerned. 

I understand that the Finance Department has al- 
ways strenuously resisted the adoption of such a policy 
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and vit m the Finance Minister that the 

borrowing powers of Government are limited, and what- 
ever loans can be raised are required for railways and other 
public works. Now, in the first place, there is nothing to 
prevent the Government of India from approaching the 
authorities in England for increased borrowing powers; and ^ 
secondly, the surpluses which the Government may have 
as in recent years might be ear- marked for the relief of 
agricultural indebtedness. During the last seven years the 
surpluses have amounted to over thirty millions, and these 
surpluses have been almost exclusively devoted to the ex- 
tension of railways. If a considerable portion of this 
money had been set aside for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness, a great deal of good work might have been 
done. However, there is no use in talking about the past, 
but there is nothing to prevent the Government in ear- 
marking such amounts in future. The Finance Depart- 
ment, it may be remarked, need not after all be the whole 
Government of India, and if the Government will' adopt a 
liberal and courageous policy, the Finance Department will 
have to carry out that policy. 

\ At the same meeting^ replying to criticisms made on his 
amendment above, the Hon, Mr, Gohhale made the following 
speech. ] 

The Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson deprecates my refer- 
ence to the financial policy of the Government on the score 
that this is not a discussion on the Budget. I should have 
thought that, considering how this same question was 
raised and discussed at some length-— discussed by the 
members of the Government itself— in 1896, when the 
Act which we are now amending was last before the Coun- 
cil, this should have been about the last objection which 
anyone, especially a member of Government, should have 
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raised to reeaarks. However, as the Hon^ble Mr. Baker 
has made a statement on the subject, I will not say any- 
thing more about the Hon’ble Sir Benzii Ibbetson’s objec- 
tion, I will only content myself with the remark that, if 
Sir Denzil lbbetson wishes me to postpone my remarks till 
the Budget is before us, I am quite prepared to do so, and 
1 only hope he will then deal with the question fully. As 
regards what he has said about not paying the lessee at 
once, the whole argument is, I fear, based on an assump- 
tion which is not justified. He used the word f inequita- 
ble ’ over and over again. What right has he to assume 
that a lease that is set aside is necessarily inequitable ? 
The power of the manager to set aside a lease is not con- 
£ned to inequitable leases. I do not think any one is 
justified in assuming that because in the interests of an 
estate the manager thinks fit to set aside a lease, therefore 
the lease is bad and the lessee is not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Law Courts or whatever other protection he 
is at present able to seek. 

As regards the financial policy of Government, the 
statement which the Hon^ble Mr. Baker has made is to a 
certain extent satisfactory, in that it shows that the door 
is not absolutely closed to the adoption of a policy such as 
I have suggested. In 1896, when Sir James Westland 
•dealt with this question (I looked at the proceedings only 
this morning and so I speak with my memory refreshed), 
he dealt with it on the lines which I have indicated, and 
put it as a question of not entering into competition with 
the money-lenders and thereby injuring their legitimate 
business. He went so far as to say that even if a manager 
could raise loans in the market at a rate of 6, 7 or 8 per 
cent, interest from the money-lenders, that would be a 
much fairer course to pursue than that the Government 
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should come in and advance money at 5 per cent, and 
thereby disturb the business of the money-lenders. 

As regards the borrowing powers of the Government, 
I have always understood that there was a limit imposed 
upon the annual borrowing powers of the Government of 
India. I remember having read the report of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed more than twenty years 
ago, of which, if I remember right, Lord George Hamilton 
was Chairman. That Commitee made some recommenda- 
tions, and the restrictions then imposed, 1 thought, held 
good to-day. If there is no limit, there need be no 
•difficulty in borrowing more than the usual loan for public 
works, because the credit of the Government of India is 
as good as that of any Government in the world. 

The question is this : is the question of dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness as important as the necessity of 
extending railways or dealing with frontier difficulties, and 
•similar questions ? The Government freely borrows for 
these latter purposes. To my mind borrowing for the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness is a necessity as great 
as any of these. The whole policy of the Government in 
this matter has got to be revised and placed on a larger 
basis. I quite admit that it would not be possible to 
discuss such a policy in all its bearings when a small Bill 
like this dealing with a particular province is under 
discussion. I have only thrown out a suggestion, and 
notwithstanding the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Baker, I 
venture to hope that it will engage the attention of 
Government at an early date. 


THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT. 

\At a meeting of the Sitpreme Legislative CoirnGtl held 
m Lfovemher 1907, the Hon^hle Sir Harvey Adamson moved 
that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to make- 
hetter provision for the prevention of meetings, likely to pro- 
mote sedition or to cause a disturbance of public tranquillity 
he taken into consideration. The Hon^hle Mr, Qokhalesaid : — ]i 

For many years now it has been a well established 
pi^acfcice of this Council that no important legislation— es- 
pecially of a controversial character — -should be enacted at- 
Simla, but it should be reserved for the session at Calcutta^ 
where- alone the assistance of all Additional Members is 
available. This practice has behind it the authority of a 
clear instruction from the Secretary of State. Thirty-two- 
years ago, on the Government of Lord Northbrook passing 
an important measure at Simla, Lord Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State for India, deemed it necessary to ad- 
dress a remonstrance to the Governor- General in Council- 
in the following words : — 

In providing that laws for India should be passed at a Coun- 
cil consisting not only of the Ordinary Members of the Executive 
Government, but of Additional Members specially added for the 
purpose (of whom some have always been unofficial), it was the 
clear intention of Parliament, that in the task of legislation the 
< Government should, in addition to the sources of information 
usually open to it, be enlightened by the advice and knowledge of 
persons possessing Other than official experience. 

Of these you were unfortunately deprived in discuss- 
ing the subject in respect to which the assistance of non- 
official Councillors is of special value. My Lord, it is a 
matter for deep regret that the Government of India 
should have thought it proper to depart from this wise and 
salutary practice in the present instance. But the absence 
of most Additibnal Members from to-day's meeting is not 
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my only ground of complaint against the course adopted 
by Government, I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
this Bill has been received throughout the country with 
feelings of consternation and dismay, and yet it is being 
rushed through this Council in such hot haste, that practi- 
cally no time has been allowed to the public to state its 
objections to the measure. The Hon’ble Sir Harvey 
Adams#, in introducing the Bill last Friday, observed 

From the date ot its publlcaiibion in the (.>azette to the date 
on which it will be finally considered, an interval of twenty days 
has been allowed. I ana confident that the time is sufficient for a 
full consideration of the merits of the Bill. 

I suppose the Hon’ble Member was indulging in a bit 
of cynical humour when he said this. Else, my Lord, it is 
not possible to understand his statement. I presume the 
object of publication is to give the public afiected by the 
proposed legislation an opportunity to say what it thinks 
of the measure. This it can only do after it has had time 
to examine the provisions of the Bill, and such examina- 
tion must, in fairness to Government, be made in the light- 
of the reasons adduced by the Member in charge in intro- 
ducing it. Now, my Lord, this Bill was published at Simla- 
on 11th October, and its provisions, as telegraphed from 
here, appeared in the columns of the daily press of the 
country on the morning of the 12th. There are only seven 
or eight towns in the whole of India which have a daily 
press of their own. Of the others, the more important, 
ones, which are served by these same dailies, have to wait, 
for a day or two, and, in some cases, for even three or 
four or five days, before they get their daily budget of 
news. The smaller towns have, as a rule, to content- 
themselves with weekly newspapers pnl3% The Hon^ble 
Member must therefore allow at least a week’s time for 
anything telegraphed from here to spread all over so vast* 
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a country as India. Then, my Lord, the Biii was intro- 
duced in this Council only on 18th October, and a telegra- 
phic report of the Hon’ble Member’s speech in introducing 
it appeared in the dailies only on the morning of the 19th. 
Allowing another week as the very least time required for 
the speech to penetrate into the interior of the country, 
it brings us down to 26th October as the earliest date by 
which the whole case of the Government may be assumed 
to have been before the people. After this, some time 
would be required for deliberation, for the formulation of 
objections and for these objections to reach the* Govern- 
ment ; and even if a month had been allowed for this pur- 
pose, it would hardly have sufficed. Meanwhile, what 
happens here ? The Select Committee, to whom the Bill 
was referred for consideration, meets on 22nd October, 
concludes its deliberations on 23rd, and makes its report 
on 24th ! Now, every one knows that once the Select Com* 
mittee has made its report, the door is closed on ail fur- 
ther modifications, and therefore for any expression of 
public opinion to be of the slightest value in influencing 
the character or details of a Bill, it must reach the Gov- 
ernment before the Select Committee finishes its labours. 
It is for this reason that the Rules of this Council lay 
down that ordinarily a Select Committee shall not make 
its report sooner than three months from the first publica- 
tion of a Bill in the Gazette of India, In the present case 
the Select Committee had not the advantage of a single 
expression of public opinion to assist it ; and even those 
few telegraphic protests, which had been received by the 
Government and of which some of us had received copies 
independently, were not laid before the Committee. My 
Lord, in the face of these facts, to speak of having allow- 
ed sufficient time to the public for a full consideration 
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of the Bill is to mock public opinion. Better far that the 
Hon’ble Member had said : “ The Legislature exists in India 
only to register the decrees of the Executive. The passage 
of a Bill through the Council is a mere formality, and on 
occasions like the present an inconvenient formality. We 
are facing the inconvenience in this case simply because 
we must face it. But the people may as well spare them- 
selves the trouble of making any representations to us. 
For we have made up our mind and nothing they can pos- 
sibly say will affect our determination to make this 
addition to the Statute-book. Moreover, it is not for them 
to reason why o.r to make reply. Their only business is to 
obey.” That the Hon’ble Member is not wholly unconsci- 
ous of the fact that he has given practically no time to the 
public for what he calls “ a full consideration of the merits 
of the Bill ” may be seen from his providing himself with a 
second line of defence. He says that though the Bill has 
been before the public for a few days only the Ordinance 
which was promulgated in May last for the Provinces of 
East Bengal and the Punjab has been before the country 
for the last five months ! He might as well have said that 
we had the History of Ireland before us all these years or 
that we could not be altogether ignorant of what was 
taking place before our eyes in Russia ! 

My Lord, I can imagine circumstances of such ex- 
treme urgency and such extreme gravity as to necessitate 
the passing of a, la w of this kind and passing it even in the 
manner the Government have adopted. Had there been 
an active and widespread movement of resistance to author- 
ity afoot in Ihe country, if breaches of public peace had 
been frequent, if incitements to violence had been the 
order of the d.ay, I can understand the Executive wanting- 
to arm themselves with these vast powers of coercion. But 
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my Lord, can any one truthfully say that such a state of 
things has arisen in the country ? On the contrary, I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that there is nothing 
in the circumstances of the land which constitutes even a 
distant approach to such a situation. It is true that there 
is widespread discontent throughout the country and very 
acute discontent in one or two Provinces, and to this dis- 
content is now being added a fresh feeling of resentment—^ 
daily growing deeper and stronger— on account of the 
policy of repression on which the Government have em- 
barked. But of active disaffection there is really very 
little anywhere, and whatever there is, is due to causes 
which lie almost on the surface, and should, therefore, be 
not difficult to understand. The Statement of Objects and 
Eeasons, appended to the Bill, says 


The oeeurrenoes of the last six months have eonvinced the 
•Government of India that it is necessary, for the preservation of 
the publjo peace and for the protection of the law-abiding mem- 
bers of the eommuoity, to incorporate in the general law an eifeo- • 
tive measure for the prevention of seditious meetings and to take 

power to bring its provisions into operation in any part of India 

as oeeasion may require. 


And the Hon’ble Member, in introducing the Bill 
cbserved : — ’ 


We had hoped that the need for an enactment of this kind 
would cease before the Ordinance expired, but in this hope we 
have been disappointed. It has become painfully aoDarenf iw 
persistent attempts continue to be made to promote sfdition 
to cause ill-filing as is oalcnlated to dfsturb the p„b ic tran- 
quillity, and that these attempts are not confined to the two Pro 
vinoes which came under the scope of the Ordinance 


My Lord, these are serious but vague statements and 
I am astonished that the Hon’ble Member has not seen 
ithe necessity of supporting them by the testimony of facts 

He mentions no cases, no statistics ; one general assertion 
that persistent attempts continue to be made to promote 
sedition, and he thinks he has estabKshed the need for 
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enacting drastic law of this kind for the whole country ! 
With due deference, I submit this is not a fair proceeding, 
and the vast bulk of the people throughout India, who are 
perfectly law-abiding, have Just cause to resent it. Let us 
examine the Hon’ble Memher’s contention a little closely. 
He says, first, that he had hoped that after the expiry of 
the Ordinance of May last, it would be unnecessary to 
renew its policy in the two Provinces in which it was in 
force, but that in this hope he has been disappointed ; and 
secondly, that unless that policy is extended to all the 
other Provinces of India, public tranquillity in those Pro- 
vinces also would be in danger of being disturbed. Now 
what are the facts ? Let us take the Punjab first. In the 
whole of this Province there has been, as far as I am 
aware, only one public meeting since the promulgation of 
the Ordinance. It was held in Delhi, before Delhi was 
proclaimed ; it was attended by both Hindus and Maho- 
naedans, and its object was to express regret at Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s deportation. There has been no disturbance 
of public tranquillity anywhere in the Province during the 
time. The Hon’ble Member will very probably say— -“But 
this is all due to the Ordinance ”I Assuming for a moment 
for the sake of argument, that it is so, the fact remain^ 
that the Hon’ble Member has no reason to complain of any 
disappointment in the Punjab. Turning next to East 
Bengal, we find that there too, after the Hindu-Mahome- 
dan disturbances, which led to the promulgation of the 
Ordinance, were over, there has been no public disturb- 
ance. There have also been no public meetings held in 
defiance of the Ordinance, so far at least as the public is 
aware. A District Conference was proposed to be held at 
Eai'idpur with the District Magistrate’s permission, but on 
his objecting to two of the resolutions on the Agenda 
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paper— one about the deportation of Lala Lajpat Eai, and 
the other about the boycott of foreign goods — the organ- 
isers thought it best to abandon the Oonference. There 
was great public indignation and disappointment in conse- 
quence, but there was no breach of the peace. It is possi- 
ble that the Secret Police have been sending up to 
Governinent reports of meetings held surreptitiously in 
private houses in proclaimed areas in Eastern Bengal, and 
indeed the Hon’ble Member says as much in his speech of 
18th October. But, in the first place, it is necessary to 
accept with great caution what the Secret Police say in 
their reports, as the trial at Rawalpindi and other recent 
events have shown. And, secondly, even assuming that 
such meetings have been held, there have been no breaches 
of the peace, and no serious harm seems to have been 
done ; and I think in affairs of State, no less than in 
private life, it is often the part of wisdom to wink at 
things, which it is difficult to prevent and which do no 
serious harm to anybody. Bo much about the two Pro- 
vinces in which the Ordinance has been in force since May 
last. Outside these Provinces, public disturbances have 
taken place only in two places in all India — one at Ooca- 
nada, in the Madras Presidency, some time ago, and the 
other at Calcutta more recently. The former had its origin 
in an assault made by a European officer on a student for 
shouting the words Bande Matamm, In the latter, the 
Police themselves are alleged to have been the aggressors. 
But whatever the origin of these two disturbances, and 
however much one may deplore them, they certainly do 
not furnish any Justification for saddling the whole country 
with such a measure as the Council is asked to pass into 
law to-day. As regards public meetings in the different 
Provinces, with the exception of some held in Calcutta, I 
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do not tbink that they have been of a character to attract 
special public attention. Strong things have no doubt 
been said at some of these against the Government and 
even mid things have probably been said at a few, but this 
has been largely due to the measures of repression which 
the Government have thought fit to adopt since May last. 
My Lord, I do not think there is really anything in the 
situation of the country which may not be dealt with 
adequately by the ample powers which the Government 
already possess under the existing law, if those powers are 
exercised with tact, judgment and firmness. In any case 
there is nothing of such urgency and such gravity as to 
require an immediate resort to the dangerous provisions of 
this Bill and to justify its being rushed through this 
Council in this manner. The Hon’ble Member says that 
as the Ordinance of May last expires on 10th November, 
unless the Bill is passed before that date, there would be a 
hiatus. This applies only to Eastern Bengal and the 
Punjab, and of these, the Punjab has been so absolutely 
quiet that the Government of India may well give it a 
chance of being again under the ordinary law. And as 
regards East Bengal, if the situation showed signs of real 
anxiety, the Government could issue another Ordinance, or 
legislation might be undertaken in the Local Legislative 
Council. In such matters it seems to me far fairer that if 
there must be legislation, it should be undertaken by Pro- 
vincial Governments in their own Councils. Such a course 
will ensure a proper discussion, with full knowledge on 
both sides, of all the special circumstances of a Province 
on which the Executive base their demand for extra- 
ordinary powers. It will also obviate the risk of enacting 
coercive legislation for those Provinces for which the ordi- 
nary law ought to suffice. 

23 
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My Lord, the bulk of the educated classes in India 
feel, and feel keenly, that during the last six months, their 
aims and their activities have been most cruelly misrepre- 
sented before the British public, and that they have not 
had faii'-play during the time. Exaggerated importance 
has been attached to the utterances of a few visionaries, 
and advantage has been taken of every accidental circum- 
stance to represent an agitation for reform and for the 
removal of specific grievances as a moment of revolt. The 
mrdignant activity of certain unsci'upulous Press corre- 
spondents has been largely responsible for achieving this 
result, but unfortunately colour lias been lent to their 
stories by the series of I'epressive measures which the 
Government themselves have adopted. The saddest part 
of the whole thing is that the Secretary of State for India 
has fallen a victim to these grievous misre|)resentations. 
Possessing no personal knowledge of the people of this 
country, and overwhelmed with a sense of the vast 
responsibilities of his office, he has allowed his vision to be 
obscured and bis sense of proportion to be warped. From 
time to time he has let fall ominous hints in tlie House of 
Gommons, and more than once he has spoken as though 
some great trouble was brewing in India, and the country 
was on the eve of a dark disaster. My Lord, in these 
oircumstances, the passing of a Bill like the present and in 
such hot haste, is bound to have the effect of confirming 
the false impression which has been already created in 
England, and this cannot fail to intensify and deepen still 
further the sense of injustice and injury and the silent 
resentment with which my countrymen have been watching 
the course of events during the last few months. I think 
the Government are repeating in this matter the great 
mistake they made when they partitioned Bengal. "What- 
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-ever advantages as regards administrative efficiency may 
have been expected from that measure, it has cost the 
{government the goodwili of the vast majority of the 
people of that Province, and this is a loss which no amount 
of administrative efficiency can balance or compensate. 
Similarly, for one man wffiose wild talk the Government 
may be able to prevent by this Bill, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine will smart under a sense of injury that they 
have been placed under a law wffiich they Iiave not 
deserved and their minds will drift away silently and 
steadily from the Government, till at last their whole 
attitude towards the administration is changed. 

My Lord, so much has of late been said and heaul of 
sedition in India, that a brief inquiry as to how far it l erdly 
exists and to the extent to which it may exist, what is its 
origin and its character, may not be out of place at to-day's 
meeting. Five years ago, when Lord Ciirzon announced 
to the whole world at the Delhi Durbar that the people of 
India were frankly loyal to the British connection and the 
British Crown, I believe he stated but the bare truth, 
Xow, when any one speaks of loyalty in India in this con- 
nection, he speaks not of a sentiment similar to that of 
feudal Europe or of Eajput India, but of a feeling of 
attachment to British rule, and of a desire for its stability 
based on enlightened self-interest — on an appreciation of 
wdiat the rule has on the whole done for the people in the 
past and of the conditions which it ensures for future 
progress. In this sense the educated classes of India have 
been from the beginning entirely loyal. It was, however, 
inevikible that they should gradually grow more and more 
dissatisfied with their own position in the country and 
with the existing system of administration, and twenty-two 
years ago they started an organized agitation for reform. 
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Tills agitation, perfectly constitutional in its aims and 
methods, rapidly gre%v all over the country from year to 
year. It had not received much encouragement from the 
Government, but no serious obstacles had anywhere been 
throwm in its way, and its current flowed more or 
less smoothly and on the whole free from racial bitterness 
till Lord Curzon's time. Then came a great and, in some 
respects, a decisive change. Lord Curzon’s reactionary 
policy, his attempt to explain away the Queen’s Prockma- 
tion, his unwise Convocation speech at Calcutta — all these 
produced intense exasperation throughout India. This 
exasperation was the worst in Bengal, because, though 
Lord Curzon’s measures afiected all India, they fell with 
special weight on Bengal. And when on the top of these 
measures the Partition of Bengal was carried through, a 
bitter and stormy agitation sprang up in that Province, in 
which the general agitation for reform soon got completely 
merged. The bitterness of Bengal agitation gradually 
came to communicate itself to the reform movement all 
over the country by a sort of sympathetic process. Bengal 
has always heen the home of feeling and of ideas more than 
any other part of India. The people took to heart very 
deeply the failure of their agitation against the Partition, 
and then the more reckless among them began to ask them- 
selves new questions and came forward to preach what 
they called new ideas. It is true that they have received a 
certain amount of hearing in the country, but that is more 
on account of the passion and poetry of their utterance 
than on account of any belief in the practicability of their 
views. Their influence, such as it is to-day, is due to the 
alienation of the public mind from the Government, which 
has already occurred, but which the Government have it 
still in their power to set right. Measures of repression. 
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will only furtlier alienate the people, and to that extent 
will strengthen this influence. 

At the beginning of this year, another acute agitation 
sprang up, this time in the Punjab, against the Colonisa- 
tion Bill and other agrarian grievances, and a fresh 
element of bitterness was added to the situation by 
the State prosecution of the Pimjahee on a charge of 
exciting racial ill-will, when the Civil and Military Gazette 
had been let oft" with only a gentle remonstrance. This 
agitation too on its side swallowed up for the time the 
general reform agitation in the Punjab, and the reform 
movement in other pai-ts of India could not escape being 
afiected by it. Then came the demonstrations at Lahore 
and the disturbance at Bawalpindi, and then the repressive 
measures of the Government — notably the deportation of 
Lala Lajpat Rai, the arrest and prosecution of Rawalpindi 
pleaders and the Public Meetings Ordinance. The whole 
country was convulsed and while the Punjab itself was 
paralysed, in other parts of India even the most level- 
headed men found it difficult to express themselves with 
due restraint. That a man like Lala Lajpat Rai, loved by 
thousands not in his own Province only, a man of high 
character and of elevated feeling, a keen religious and 
social reformer, and a political worker, who, whatever his 
faults, worked only in broad daylight, should have been 
suddenly arrested and deported without a trial — this was 
a proceeding which stunned the people throughout India. 
And as regards the Ra^valpindi case, what shall I say 1 
For four months the whole country witnessed the specta- 
cle of the venerable Lala Hansraj, a man as incapable of 
promoting disorder as any member sitting at this table- — 
with other gentlemen equally respectable, rotting in the 
lock-up on a charge of inciting to violence and conspiring 
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against the Crown ! My Lord, it will be long before the 
memory of the sufferings of these men is wiped from the 
public mind. Meanwhile the country is iraiting to see 
bow the authorities deal with those wdio brought these 
sufferings on them by producing evidence which the trying 
Magistrate has pronounced to be ‘ most untrustworthy and 
pi^obably fabricated ^ ! My Lord, with these things happen- 
ing in the country, is it any wonder that the voice of those 
who counsel patience and moderation and self-restraint 
should be for the time at a discount among their country- 
men J The occurrences of the last six months have afford- 
ed ample encouragement to those who like to talk strongly 
and do not occasionally mind talldng wildly. 

This then is the position. A few men in Bengal have 
now taken to preaching a new gospel, and here and there 
in the country one occasionally hears a faint echo of their 
teaching. But their power to influence the people — to the 
extent to which they are able to influence them — is derived, 
mainly from the sense of helplessness and despair wdiich has 
come to prevail widely in the country, both as regards the 
prospects of reform in the administration and as regards 
the removal of particular grievances. The remedy for such 
a state of things is therefore clearly not mere repression 
but a course of wise and steady conciliation on the 
part of the Government. Your Lordship has already taken 
a most important step in the direction of such conciliation 
so far as the Punjab is concerned by vetoing the Coionisa- 
tion Act. Let the work of conciliation be carried further,, 
let the deported prisoners be brought back, and if the 
Government have anything against them, let them have a. 
fair trial ; and let the Province remain under the ordinary 
law after the Ordinance expires. As in the Punjab the 
Colonisation Act has been vetoed, so in Bengal let PartL 
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tion be modified in some manner acceptable to the Benga- 
lees. The causes of acute discontent in these two Pro- 
vinces will then have disappeared and the old stream of a 
movement for reform will be separated from the bitter tri- 
butaries that have recently mingled with it. The Govern- 
ment can then deal with the question of reform on its 
own merits, and if it is handled in a spirit of broad-mind- 
ed statesmanship a solution may be arrived at which will 
give general satisfaction. In this connection, I would like 
to say a word about a remark that fell from the Hon’ble 
Sir Harvey Adamson on 18th October. Speaking of the 
necessity of coercion, the Hon’ble Member said : ‘ The 
Government of India have all along recognised that un- 
I’est is not solely the outcome of seditious ajjitation, but has 
its basis on the natural aspirations of the educated Indians. 
To meet these aspirations and to associate Indians more 
closely in the administration of the country, we formulated 
a large and generous scheme of reform which is now 
before the public for criticism.’ And he proceeded 
to express his disappointment at the reception which the 
schemes had met with and to complain that that reception 
showed that the Government had to deal with a section of 
irreconcilables. My Lord, I am sure the Hon’ble Member 
had no intention of branding all who are unable to grow 
enthusiastic over the Government proposals as ‘ irreconci- 
lables.’ The words employed by him have, however, been 
so understood, as may be seen from the telegram of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, and this is rather unfor- 
tunate. But what 1 want to say is this. If the Hon’ble 
Member expected that the publication of the Government 
scheme of August last would allay the discontent in the 
country in any degree, he was bound to be disappointed. 
The scheme is neither large nor generous and in some 
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respects it is not a scheme of a reform at all. And the 
general disappointment which it has occasioned has 
necessarily intensified the prevailing feeling of discontent. 
As though this was not enough, the language employed in 
explaining the proposals is in some places unnecessarily 
offensive to certain classes. And taken as a whole, the 
document, I regret to say, lacks that dignity of statement 
which one always likes to see associated in an important 
State paper. 

My Lord, it has been said that though this Bill may 
he passed for the whole country, yet the people of any 
given place have two safeguards before they actually come 
under its provisions. The first is that the Government of 
India must extend this Act to their Province and the 
second is that the Local Government must notify the place 
as a proclaimed area. A little consideration will, however, 
show that there is really not much in either of these safe- 
guards. The first is purely nominal. A place may be 
absolutely free from sedition of any kind and yet if it is 
thought that some other place in the same Province 
requires the application of the provisions of this Act, the 
Government of India have no option but to extend the 
Act to the whole Province. And thus for the sake of 
even one place, a whole Province will have this Act applied 
to it. Again, when the Act has thus been extended to a 
Province, any place therein may find itself suddenly 
proclaimed for the seditious activity, real or supposed, of 
only a few persons, though the vast bulk of the population 
may be perfectly law-abiding and free from the faintest 
suspicion of sedition. And once an area is proclaimed, 
the whole population will be indiscriminate!}" made over to 
police rule. It is this fear which, apart from other objec- 
tions, lies at the root of the great anxiety and alai*in with 
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which the Bill is regarded in all parts of the country. 
The Hon’ble Member says that when it is thought neces- 
sary to proclaim an area, ‘ it is reasonable that law-abiding 
persons residing within that area should be prepared 
to suffer some slight inconvenience for the public 
good.’ I wonder , what the Hon’ble Member’s idea of a 
slight inconvenience is. Is it a slight thing to be exposed 
to the annoyance and unpleasantness of domiciliary visits? 
Or to have social parties of more than twenty persons 
raided upon or broken up, and the host and even guests 
hauled up for holding a ‘ public meeting ’ without notice ? 

‘ The presumption of clause 3 sub-clause (3) may he suc- 

cessfully rebutted in Court and the Magistrate may acquit. 
But think of the trouble and misery which may be most 
needlessly caused. My Lord, with the kind of police we 
have in the country — men, for the most part, without 
scruple and without I'emorse — these are not imaginary 
fears. We have just seen at Eawalpindi what they are 
j capable of. Other instances can also be cited, where cases 

f* ; have been manufactured from start to finish. It is true 

j that the intention of the Bill is not to interfere wdth 

social parties. It is also true that under section 4, notice 
has to be given only of such public meetings as may be 
'J called for the discussion of particular subjects. But a 

Police-officer who is interested in getting any man into 
tx’ouble can always pretend that a gathering of more than 
twenty persons was a public meeting, and it will not be 
difficult for him to arrange for a little evidence that the 
gathering was held for the discussion of a political subject. 
And under the plea that an offence was taking place, viz;, 
that a public meeting was being held without notice, he 
may want to be admitted to the place of the gathering/^^ K 
the host is a strong man and knows his legal rights well, 
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lie may resist the officer and decline to admit him. But 
he may then find himself hauled up before a Magistrate 
and must be prepared to face a trial. But for one strong 
man who will thus defy the Police, nine will tamely yield. 
Moreover, in those cases which may go before a Court, 
how the Magistrate will con.strue the definition of ‘public 
meeting must always remain a matter of uncertainty. A 
curious illustration of this is supplied by the Hon’ble 
Member himself. Last Friday, the Hon’ble Member told 
the Council that the object of adding sub-clause (3) to 
cause (4) was to exempt meetings like Municipal meetings 
from the requirements of notice or permission. ‘If the 
provision,’ he observed, ‘ were construed rigidly, it might 
be necessary to give notice or obtain permission before 
holding Municipal meetings in a proclaimed area.’ In the 
Hon ble Member’s view, therefore, a Municipal meeting is 
a public meeting. My Hon’ble friend. Dr. Ghose, on the 
other nand, tells me that Municipal meeting cannot be a 
public meeting under the definition given in the Bill. Now, 
the Hon’ble Member was Chief Judge of Burma before he 
became Home Member of the Government of India. And 
Dr. Gkose is one of the most learned and distinguished 
lawyers in the country. A difference of opinion between 
two such authorities in construing the definition of public 
meeting, even before the Bill has become law, augurs ill for 
the manner in which the definition may be dealt with by 
plain or inexperienced Magistrates ! 

My Lord, there are other objectionable features of 
the Bill, but I do not wish to tire the Council with any 
further observations. The Bill is a dangerous one, and 
the only satisfactory way to improve it is to drop 
it. But more than the Bill itself is, to my mind, 
the policy that lies behind the Bill. I consider 
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this policy to be in the highest degree unwise. 
It will fail ill India as surely as it has failed every- 
where else in the world. It will plant in the- 
minds of the people harsh memories 17111011 even time may 
not soften. It will by no means facilitate the work of the 
administration, and it will in all probability enhance the* 
very evil ivhich it is intended to control. 

JF/ien the Hon. Sir H. Adamson moved that the Bill as- 
amended he passed^ the Hon. Mr. Gohhale said ; — 

My Lord, 1 have not intended saying more than just 
a w^ord at this stage of the Bill and that only by way of an 
appeal to Your Excellency. But certain remarks have- 
fallen from the Hon’bie Member in charge of the Bill with 
regard to the responsibility for this legislation ivbicli makea 
it necessary that I should say a few words in reply as it is 
impossible to allow those remarks to pass unchallenged.. 
The Hon’ble Member says that the responsibility for this 
Bill really rests with those wdio are described as the 
Moderate section of the lleform Party in India, ISTow, I 
for one have never been in love with the terms Moderates 
and Extremists. There is at times a great deal of modera- 
tion among some of those who are called Extremists and, 
on the other hand, there is no small amount of what is the 
reverse of moderation among some wdio are called Mode- 
rates. However, I fear the terms as they are now in use 
wdll stick and for the purpose of my present observations 
I will take them as they have been used by the Honour- 
able Member. My Lord, I think it most unfair to put the- 
responsibility for such sedition as thex’e may be in existence- 
in this country on what is called the Moderate Party. 

In the remarks which I made at an earlier stage of 
to-day's proceedings, I went at some length into the ques- 
tion as to how the present situation has come to be deve- 
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loped. I do not want to go over the same ground again, 
but there are one or two things which I would like to 
mention and emphasize. Lord, when the officials 

in the country talk of sedition they do not always mean, 
the same thing. Different officials have different ideas of 
sedition. There are those who think that unless an Indian 
speaks to them with ^bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness ’ he is seditious. There are others who do not go 
so far but who still think that any one who comments 
adversely on any of their actions or criticises the adminis- 
tration in any way or engages in any political agitation is 
guilty of sedition. Lastly, there are those who take a 
larger view of the situation and recognise that the term 
sedition should be applied only to those attempts that are 
mnde to subvert the Government. How, I have no wish 
to say anything on this occasion about the first two classes 
of men. I will take sedition in the sense in which it is 
used by the third class and I will say this, that if such 
sedition has come into existence it is comparatively of 
recent growth, a matter of the last three or four years 
only — and the responsibility for it rests mainly if not 
•entirely on the Government or rather on the official class. 
My Lord, from 1885, i.e., since the close of the beneficent 
Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, the Congress has been endea- 
vouring to secure much needed reform in the administra- 
tion. The present form of the administration is about 
fifty years old. We have long out-grown that now and 
the fact is admitted even by officials. But while they 
admit, in a general sort of way, that changes are necessary 
they have some objection or other to urge against every 
ohange that is proposed. The result is that there has been 
hardly any movement forward, in spite of our efforts all 
these years and the patience of the more impatient among 
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m j countrymen has at last given way. In the earlier 
years of the Congress there used to be some room for a 
hope that the desired changes in the administration would 
come. After Lord Eipon came Lord Dufferin who was not 
unfriendly to the Congress though he was somewhat sus- 
picious and he gave us the Public Service Commissionv 
After him came Lord Lansdowne. He too was, on the 
whole, friendly though he was overcautious and he gave us 
the first form of the Legislative Councils. Then came 
Lord Elgin and from his time the fortunes of the Eeform 
Party have been at a low ebb. Lord Elgin’s term of office 
w^as darkened by plague, famine and frontier w^ars and 
towards its close came repressive legislation against the 
Press. Then came Lord Curzon. He was a consummate 
master of glowing speeches and during the first two years 
of his regime, high hopes were raised in the country^ 
These hopes, however, were soon dashed to the ground on 
account of a series of reactionary measures which he forced 
on the people. This disappointment coupled with the 
sense of constant irritation which we felt during the last 
three years of his rule proved too much for a section of the 
Congress Party and they began to declare that their old 
faith in England’s mission in this country was gone. Then 
came the Partition as the proverbial last straw. The 
people of Bengal did all they could and all they knew to 
avert that Partition. Hundreds of meetings were held all 
over the Province. Prayers and protests poured in upon 
the Government and the people used every means in their 
power to prevail upon Lord Curzon to abandon his idea. 
But he simply treated the whole agitation with contempt 
and carried his measure through. The men who are called 
“ Moderates ” pointed out again and again to the Govern- 
ment the unwisdom of its course. They warned them that- 
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the measure if forced on the people in spite of all the 
furious opposition that was being offered to it, would put 
too great a strain on their loyalty and that some of them, 
at any rate, would not be able to stand that strain, and 
events happened as they had been foreseen. The Hoii’ble 
Member complains that open disloyalty is now being 
preached in Bengal but no heed was given to the words of 
the Moderates ” while there was time. And now when 
the mischief has been done, the Hon’ble Member turns 
round and wants to throw the responsibility for what has 
happened on us ! 

As regards the question of the ^‘Moderates'’ 
clenouricing the E^ctremists, it is not such an easy 
matter. In the first place, I am not sure that there 
is such an absence of disappi'oval or remonstrance as 
the Hon’ble Member imagines. But, secondly, such 
denunciation is largely a question of temperament. All 
people do not always denounce whatever they disapprove. 
1 will answer the Hon’ble Member’s question in the matter 
by a counter question. There are certain Anglo-Indian 
newspapers which constantly revile Indians. Has the 
Hon’ble Member ever denounced anything that has appeared 
in their columns ? I am sure he and many others 
like him would disapprove what often appears in the 
columns of the Civil and Military Gazette or the English- 
man^ but have any Englishmen in any place ever met 
together and expressed their condemnation of these papers. 
.1 hope the Hon’ble Member will now see that the question 
of denouncing those whose conduct you disapprove is not 
such an easy one. Moreover, with us there is an addition- 
al reason. We do not want to make confusion worse 
confounded. There are already enough divisions, in ail 
• conscience, in the country and we do not want to have a 
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fresh cause of contention if we can help it. But let me 
say this to the Hon. Member whether the “Moderates” 
remain silent or denounce the Extremists, it will make 
very little difference in the hold which the Extremists are 
acquiring on certain minds of India. There i.s only one 
way in which the wings of disaffection can be clipped, and 

that it is by the Government pursuing a policy of steady 

•and courageous conciliation. 

My Lord, before this motion is put to the vote I * 
would like to say just a few words. L^ow that the 
Government have aimed themselves with these drastic 
powers of coercion, I would humbly say to Your Lordship--, 
keep these powers in reserve; do not use them immedia- 
tely as far as possible, and conciliate Bengal. My Lord 
there is the root of the trouble : with Bengal unconcihated 
in the matter of Partition there ivill be no real peace not 
only in Bengal but in any other provinces in India. The 
whole ciiiTent of public life in the country is beincr 
poisoned by the bitterness engendered in Bengal over this 
question of Partition. My Lord, I am not a Bengali, 
and therefore \ can say these things with tlie ^less 
reserve and without any fear of being misunderstood. 
The people of Bengal are the most emotional people in all 
India, and they will far sooner forget a material injury 
than one to their feelings. How in this matter of the 
Partition — whatever its advantages or disadvantages I am 
not concerned with that just now — there is no doubt 
whatever that the deepest feelings are involved. They feel 
that they have been trampled upon — and -while they feel 
like that, there can be no peace. Already great alienation 
has tnken place between them and the Government and 
every day the position is growing worse. 

The refusal of, the sufferers in the recent disturbances 
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to appear before Mr. "Weston to give evidence is a signifi- 
cant illustration of the change that is coming over Bengal . 
The Government propose to meet this change by a policy 
of repression. My Lord, knowing them— the people of 
Bengal — as I do, I venture to predict that they not be 
thus put down by force. The Bengalees are in many respects 
a most remarkable people in all India. It is easy to speak 
of their faults. They lie on the surface, but they have 
great qualities which are sometimes lost sight of. In 
almost ail the walks of life open to the Indians the 
Bengalees are among the most distinguished. Some of 
the greatest social and religious reformers of recent times 
have come from their ranks. Of orators, journalists, poli- 
ticians, Bengal possesses some of the most brilliant. But 
1 will not speak of them on the occasion because 
this class is more or less at discount in this place ; 
but take science or law or literature. "Where will 
you find another scientist in all India to place by the 
side of Dr. Ji C. Bose or Dr. P. 0. Ray or a 
jurist like Dr. Ghose or a poet like Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. My Lord, these men are not mere freaks 
of nature. They are the highest products of which 
the race is regularly capable ; and a race of such 
capability cannot, I repeat, be put down by coercion. 
One serious defect of national character has often 
been alleged against them — want of physical courage ; but 
they are already being twitted out of it. The young men 
of Bengal have taken this reproach so much to heart that 
if the stories in some ^glo- Indian papers are to be 
believed, so far from shrinking from physical collisions 
they seem to be now actually boiling for them. My 
Lord, if the present esti'angement between the Govexm- 
ment and the people of Bengal is allowed to continue, ten 
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years hence there will not' be one man in a thousand in 
that province who has a kindly feeling for the Englishmen. 
The Government will have on their hand a tremendous 
problem, for there are thirty-three millions of Bengalees 
and the unwisdom and the danger of driving discontent 
underground amidst such a population will then be 
obvious. 

My XiOrd, I appeal to Your Lordship to stanch this 
wound while there is yet time. I know the question is 
now complicated by the fact that the Mahomedan popula- 
tion of Bengal expect certain educational and other advant- 
ages to accrue to them from partition. No real well-wisher 
of India can desire that any of these advantages 
should be withdrawn from them, for the more the 
Mahomedan community progresses, the better for the 
whole country. But surely it cannot be beyond the 
resources of statesmanship to devise a scheme. While 
the expected advantages are fully secured to the 
Mahomedans, the people of Bengal may also have their 
great grievance removed. My Lord, considerations of 
prestige which have so far stood in the way of this work 
of conciliation may continue to obstruct it.- 1 cannot 
understand how a Government, with the vast strength of 
a mighty Empire behind it, will suffer in prestige by such 
a line of action. But one thing is certain. Your Lord- 
ship has it in your power to set this matter right. Ati. 1 
you will earn the blessing not only of Bengal but of all 
India if this source of continued bitterness and ill-feeling 
is removed from the land. 
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THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS BILL, 1910. 

\Pn 6th August 1910, the Hon’Ue Mr. Jenkins mtro- 
duced in the Imperial Legislative Gomndl the Bill to provide 
for the continuance of the Prevention of Seditious Meetmgs 
Act, 1907, and moved that the BUI he taken into consideration. 
Mr. Gokhale, in opposing the motion, spoke asfollotos :— ] 

My Lord, this Bdl may at first sight appear to some 
to be a comparatively modest measure, inasmuch as all 
that it ostensibly seeks to do is to prolong by just five 
months more the life of an Act which in the natural 
course of things would expire on 1st November next. And 
the very brief speech with which the Hon’ble Member has 
introduced his motion to-day is calculated to lend support 
to this view. Now, my Lord, if this had been really all 
that the Government had in view— even then, I should 
have deplored the action of Government, for, as I under- 
stand the situation, what the country taken as a whole 
needs to-day above every thing else is the opportunity for 
things quietly to settle down again to the normal ; and, 
in providing this opportunity, responsibility rests as much 
on the Government as on the people. And in my humble 

judgment, a proposal at a time like the present to renew 

even for a few months a repressive measure of such excep- 
tional severity as the Seditious Meetings Prevention Act 
when the country is comparatively quiet and is getting 
•quieter every day, is not likely to hasten that return to a 
normal frame of mind on the part of the people and that 
■restoration of normal relations between the people and the 
■Government which every true well-wisher of the country 
must so ardently desire. But, my Lord, I do not think 
that this Bill is merely a proposal to continue an expiring 
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Act for a few montlis longer, and nothing more. I think 
there are grave reasons to fear that it is rather intended 
to be the prelude to another proposal to place the Act 
pei’manently on the Statute-book after the formality of a 
discussion in full Council at Calcutta next March. It 
seems clear to me that if the Government had been anxi- 
ous to govern the country without the aid of this Act— if 
even they had wanted to find out if they could so govern 
it — they would have welcomed the opportunity, instead of 
regretting it, of the Act lapsing next November, conscious 
of the fact that, if the necessity arose, they could 
re-enact the measure in a single day, and re-enact it pro- 
bably with the support of a strong body of public opinion 
The Statement of Objects and Eeasons says that ^ on the 
unanimous advice of Local Governments, the Government 
■of India are convinced that the continuance of the Act for 
the present is essential to the preservation of the peace,’ 
and therefore they are continuing it for five months. I am 
not surprised, my Lord, taking human nature as it is, that 
the Local Governments want to retain the powers which 
the Act confers upon them. That does not by any means 
show that the condition of the country is such that the 
Local Governments should have those powers. What is 
there, for instance, to-day in the condition of the Madras 
Presidency that should make the Government of Madras 
wish to have these powers ? And yet we find Madras 
anxious along with the other Local Governments to retain 
these powers I It is therefore only ordinary human nature, 
and I do not think that we need attach any special im- 
portance to it. I wish, however, that the Council had had 
an opportunity of seeing those opinions of Local Govern- 
ments. In the case of ordinary Bills such opinions are as 
a rule supplied to Members. I asked for these papers tv^o 
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days ago under Rule 13 of the Rules for the conduct of 
legislative business ; but the Government have not seen 
their way to comply with my request. But whatever be 
tie grounds on which the Local Governments have based 
their advice, one thing is certain, that if they have asked 
for a continuance of the Act, they cannot have asked for 
Its continuance for five months only; no one could, I 
think, calculate the requirements even of repression with 
such nicety ! It is true that when the question comes up 

again for consideration, the personnel of the Government 
of India will have undergone a considerable change. But 
I do not think it is possible to find any comfort in that. 
In the first place, a Viceroy entirely new to the country is 
far less likely to take a line of his own in dealing with 
what we have been told is the unanimous opinion of Pro- 
vincial Governments than one who has been five years in 
the country; and secondly, we have already before us the 
fact that, though not one of Your Lordship’s colleagues of 
1907 in the Government of India is to-day a member of the 
Government-a fact which significantly illustrates the 
rapidity and completeness with which the personnel of the 
Government changes in the country under the existing 
system-that has not made any difference as regards the 

present decision to continue the Act after October next 
I take it therefore that during the next Calcutta session 
the Government will come forward again with a proposal 
either to further extend the period of the Act or what ‘ is 
even more probable, to place the Act permanently on the 
Statute-book. Now, my Lord, we all know tLt when 
once the Government have made up their mind to adopt a 
particular course, nothing that the non-official MemLs 

may afterwards say in Council is particularly of any avail 
m bringing about a change in that course. Our only hope 
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of preventing a decision which we consider to be fraught 
with serious injury to the best interests of the country 
in any opportunity we may get to state our objections 
before the decision has been arrived at. And it is becaufee 
the Bill before us gives us such an opportunity, as also 
because I am against the proposed continuance of the Act 
even for five months, that I deem it mv duty to offer what 
resistance 1 can to the motion which t : fion’ble Member 
has just submitted to the Council. 

My Lord, three years ago, when t.iis Act was hurried 
through the Council at this hill station, only three non- 
ofiicial Members were able to attend the meeting. But 
among those there was my distinguished friend, the pro- 
foundly learned and ever-brilliant Br. RashBehary Ghose. 
To the criticism which he then offered on the various pro- 
visions of the measure, I think it is unnecessary to add 
anything even to-day. The Act admittedl}?” confers danger- 
ously wide powers on the Executive, which, if used at all, 
are almost certain to be abused, and which must in practice 
paralyse all activity in the country. Meanwhile the 
Government already possess in the ordinary law of the land 
ample powers to meet all reasonable requirements, not only 
for punishing but also for preventing what has been called 
seditious or dangerous oratory. Under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code the Government can break up, and even 
prohibit, meetings likely to prove dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of the country, and they can bind down indivi- 
duals. And the provisions for punishing seditious utter- 
ances do not certainly err on the side of leniency. I really 
do not see what more is wanted if the Government are to 
show a reasonable regard for the elementary rights of the 
people. Unless the idea is that nowhere in the country 
shall there be any deliberation or discussion or expression. 
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of opinion except on lines approved by tbe Governmentj. 
and that too with their previous permission, I do not 
undei’stand the necessity of arming the Executive with the 
vast powers which the Act confers. That these powers 
can be and as a matter of fact have been used, or rather 
abused, for such a purpose may be seen from the fact that 
this year three ordinary district conferences in East 
Bengal were prohibited by the District Magistrates. My 
Lord, I listened carefully to the answer which the Hon’bl© 
Mr. Earle gave yesterday to a question of my friend the 
Hon^ble Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu on this subject. In 
spite of that answer, I feel bound to say that, in my 
opinion, the action of the authorities was not justified ; 
and I hold that the prohibition of the conferences was a 
serious abuse of the powers which the Act confers upon 
the Executive. Such conferences have been held for years 
past, not only in Bengal but all over the country. They 
are strictly on constitutional lines, and so far they have 
nowhere given rise to any trouble whatever. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Earle in his reply said that the prohibited confei'ences 
proposed to deal with subjects which did not concern the 
districts only. Now I would like to know what right or 
authority the Hon^ble Member had to lay down a proposi- 
tion like that. A district is part of a Province ; it is also 
a part of the whole country ; surely the people of a 
district, if the Government are willing to allow them even 
small amount of patriotism or public spirit, are entitled to- 
take an intei*est in the affairs of their Province and their 
country ; and I say it is absurd to insist that a district con- 
ference should confine itself only to matters that concern 
that district. But, my Lord, it was not only these district 
conferences that were thus interfered with. In one of the 
* districts a meeting proposed to be held by members of the 
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depressed classes for the discussion of a social grievance 
was also disallowed. I understand that these classes in 
Eastern Bengal have some difficulty in obtaining the ser- 
vices of barbers, and these people wanted to hold a meeting 
and consider what arrangements they could make for 
getting themselves shaved. Surely that was not a subject 
in regard to which the powers conferred by the Act should 
have been exercised by the district authorities ! And yet 
this was actually done under this Act. I understand that 
this prohibition was afterwards withdrawn. But that it 
should ever have been exercised shows the liability to grave 
abuse of these powers. In some places the District Magis- 
trate went the length of claiming the power to determine 
the actual wording of the resolutions proposed to be passed 
at public meetings ! Such a claim reduces a public meet- 
ing to a mockery and a farce, for the resolutions then 
express the views not of the people assembled in the 
meetings but of the district authorities ! My Lord, I am 
quite prepared to admit that circumstances may arise 
when even such drastic powers as the Act confers may be 
necessary in order to stem the flood of wild, irresponsible 
oratory dangerous to public peace. But I do not think 
that such circumstances exist at the present moment any- 
where in India. 

My Lord, I can conceive of circumstances in which it 
may be necessary to put even such powers into the hands 
of the Executive as the only way of checking the flood of 
wild and dangerous utterances that may be threatening 
the peace or tranquillity of the country. But I do not 
think such circumstances exist in any Province at the 
present moment. And, in any case, it is to my mind 
intolerable that the whole country should be indiscrimi- 
jiately placed under such Draconian legislation. And 
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tliis brings me to a suggestion which I made in the 
Council three years ago, when the Seditious Meetings 
Act was under discussion, and which I wish to repeat 
to-day, namely, that if at any time such legislation is found 
to be necessary in any Province it should be undertaken 
by the Provincial Government in the Council of that Pro- 
vince, and not by the Government of India for the whole 
country. At present what happens is this. The alleged 
needs of the Province whose condition is the worst furnish 
the standard and determine the character of the legisla- 
tion with which not only that Province but the rest of the 
country is to be saddled. Now, this is gravely objection- 
able, and to my mind it constitutes a most serious griev- 
ance. A simple remedy lies ready fco hand, namely, to 
require each Provincial Council to undertake in such 
matters its own special legislation according to its needs. 
This will have the additional advantage of ensuring a full 
discussion of the condition of the Province before the 
legislation is passed. I claim on this subject the support 
of the Hon’ble Member whom we in Bombay have known 
to be a strong advocate of Provincial decentralization. It 
may be said, as Sir Harvey Adamson did three years ago, 
that, though such legislation may be passed for the whole 
country, it may not be extended to a Province without a 
careful consideration of all its circumstances by the Gov- 
ernment of India. How illusory this safeguard is wag 
seen last January, when we woke up one morning to find 
that the Seditious Meetings Act had been extended indis- 
criminately to every Province by a single stroke of the pen. 
My Lord, I assure the Council that there is a very real fear 
in the minds of even the most thoroughly law-abiding 
citizens that this Act, when put in force, places them in a 
position of serious danger, and they further feel that they 
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may be exposed to the danger any moment without their 
having done anything to deserve it. A few utterances on 
the part of thoughtless young men or even a single utter- 
ance of that character may suffice for a whole district being 
suddenly proclaimed, and once it is so proclaimed every 
inhabitant of that district is at once put under what may 
be termed ‘police rule.’ No twenty parsons can then 
meet even for the most innocent social purpose without 
being presumed to have gathered in a public meeting 
held without the permission of the authorities, and 
ranyone may at any moment find himself accused 
of having taken part in such a meeting and wrongly 
punished or otherwise harassed in a variety of ways. And 
with the kind of the police we have in this country the 
fear of wanton or malicious harassment is not wholly 
imaginary. My Lord, I am aware that the question of 
the character of the Indian police has now assumed a 
form when it is difficult to discuss it without rousing a 
certain amount of feeling. There is no doubt, however, 
that as a class the police are not trusted by the bulk of 
my countrymen, and that innocent people often go about 
in dread of what they may do, and the position has grown 
worse since the formation of what is known as the Crimin- 
al Investigation Department. This is largely the result 
of two causes — first, the quality of the material from which 
•our police force is drawn ; and secondly, the lack of a 
spirit of self-assertion among the people generally. The 
Government no doubt have of late done a good deal to 
secure a better type of recruits for the force, but the im- 
provement in this respect can only be gradual. Moi’eover, 
as long as the people themselves do not know how to take 
better care of themselves as against the police, things are 
bound to continue pretty much the same as they are at 
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present. What is absolutely necessary, however, is that 
the Government should not put additional powers into the 
hands of the police until a substantial improvement has 
taken place in their character and traditions. My Lord,, 
it has been well said that more depends upon the manner 
in which a law is administered than upon the law^ itself. 
This is true of every law generally, but it applies, I think,, 
in a special degree to repressive measures, and I feel bound 
to say that our experience in this direction has not been 
particularly encouraging. Take, for instance, the Press. 
Act of last February. If ever there was a measure which 
should have been administered with the utmost care and 
tact and restraint, it was the Press Act passed last session 
at Calcutta. This was necessary to avoid all needless 
irritation. It was also due to those non- official Members 
of this Council who, in their desire not to add to the diffi- 
culties and anxieties with which the Government 
were then confronted, tried to go as far as they 
could in support of the measure. I grieve tO' 
say, however, that in most Provinces these obvious consi- 
derations have not been kept in view in working the Act. 
I will not now refer to those cases in which security was 
demanded from old concerns when they presented them- 
selves for a mere formal change in their registration, in 
spite of distinct pledges to the contrary given both in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons and in the speeches of 
Members of Government in this Council. It was no doubt 
the result of what must be regarded as defective drafting, 
and I am glad to note that it has now been set right to a 
great extent by executive action on the part of Govern- 
ment. But there have been cases in which heavy securi- 
ties have been demanded from old eoncerns without 
specifying what their offence was, and for some time past a 
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regalar sedition-hunt has been going on in some of the 
Provinces. Hardly a day now passes without some obscure 
sheet or pamphlet or old book being dragged forth from 
oblivion, and notified first by one Provincial Government 
and then by another as forfeit to the authorities. Now 
much of this is, to my mind, altogether futile, and it only 
tends to keep the Press Act in unnecessary and unpleasant 
prominence before the country. I think the exceptional 
powers conferred by the Press Act should be very sparing- 
ly drawn upon, and then, too, to meet only serious cases- 
of objectionable and dangerous writing. I do not deny 
that the Act has exercised a restraining influence in some 
quarters where such influence was most necessary. But 
as against this we must place the irritation that is being 
continuously caused in the counti’y owing to the feeling 
that the Act is being harshly or unjustly applied. The 
worst case in which the powers of the Act have been clear- 
ly misapplied is, to my mind, that of Mr. Mackarness’s 
pamphlet. Mr. Mackarness had sent me a copy when the 
pamphlet was issued, and I had also seen the articles a& 
they had at first appeared in the Nation. I can under- 
stand the objection that Mr. Mackarness had made a one- 
sided presentment of the case, or that he had not done 
justice to the efforts which the Government have recently 
been making in the matter of police reform, but that only 
means that someone else should have published a pamphlet- 
in reply. Had anybody told me before the pamphlet- 
was proscribed that the Government contemplated applying 
the provisions of the Press Act to it, I should have 
declined to believe the statement. And now that the 
pamphlet has actually been proscribed, I can only regard 
the action taken with deep humiliation and pain. 

My loi'd, it will, I am convinced, be a grave blunder 
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to place the Seditions Meetings Act permanently on the 
Statue- book or to propose a further lease of life to it after 
March next, and I earnestly implore the Government to 
abandon the idea if they have it. In 1907, when the Act 
was first passed, there was this to be said in its favour, 
that the situation in the country was daily growing more 
and more anxious and no one knew where things stood or 
whither they were drifting. We were then moving on 
the upward grade of our troubles and the outlook was dark 
and threatening. To-day, however, the situation is far 
different. The air has been largely cleared, there is a 
much easier feeling throughout the country, and there is 
no doubt that the country is now on the downward grade 
of its anxieties. The change has principally resulted from 
two causes— first, the Eeform Scheme in its final form, 
which despite obvious imperfections constitutes an import- 
ant step forward for my countrymen, has eased in no 
small measure the tension of the situation ; and secondly^ 
the criminal excesses of thoughtless young men have 
shocked the bulk of the people into a greater realization 
of their. own duty to the cause of law and order, 1 think, 
my Lord, it is now daily becoming more and more clear 
that the wild elements which by their reckless careering 
have been a source of so much anxiety, have now well- 
nigh exhausted themselves, and the return of the country 
to a normal state of things is therefore now only a ques- 
tion of time ; and nothing, I respectfully urge, should be 
done by the Government which will in any w^ay retard this 
return. Not the heavy hand of coercion, but the gentle 
touch of conciliation and sympathy, of forbearance and 
oblivion — this is what the situation requires ; and I 
earnestly trust these healing influences will foe forthcoming 
in ample measure to obliterate hitter memories and start 
the country again on a career of prosperity and progress. 
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[On 20th March, 1911, the EorUhle Mr. Jenkins moved 
in the Imperial Legislative Oowncil that the Beport of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act he taken into considet'ation. Mr 
Gokhale, in opposing the motion, spoke as follows : ] 

My Lord, it is with considei-able reluctance and 
regret that I rise to take part in to-day’s discussion. I 
had hoped, like so many of my friends, that the occasion 
for this discussion would not arise, that in view of the 
great improvement, which has taken place in the general 
situation of the country, and to which the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jenkins bore testimony the other day, the Government 
would not consider it necessary to prolong this legislation 
and that in any case they would not seek to place the 
measure permanently on rthe Statute-book. As, however 
the Government have come to the conclusion that they 
must continue to have this weapon in their armoury, and 
have it permanently, those who are unable to acquiesce in 
this view have no choice but to express their dissent and 
that is why 1 must trouble the Council with a few obser- 
vations. 

My Lord, I do not propose to appi'oach this question 
from the standpoint of abstract principles. Ear be it from 
me to under-rate the importance of abstract principles. 
Abstract principles are usually derived from the accu- 
mulated wisdom and experience of ages, and in stimulatino- 
generous sentiment, 'in sustaining high ideals, and in 
lighting the path of life over dark and difficult ground, 
they are of inestimable value. But no thinker has ever 
urged that mere abstract principles should guide us, with- 
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•out reference to the circumstances amidst which they 
have to be applied. Thus the abstract principle of 
freedom of' speech must be taken in relation to the 
circumstances amidst which that freedom is claimed ; and 
I am quite willing to concede that the theoretical 
objection to any proposed legislation that it restricts the 
right of free speech must be further supported by an 
■examination of its practial consequences before it can be 
regarded as conclusive. But, my Lord, just as the right 
of free speech i*' an abstract right, so also the proposition 
that all loyal citizens must rally round the executive in 
maintaining law and order is an abstract proposition, and 
its value as a guide for practical conduct must depend 
upon the circumstances amidst which it is sought to be 
applied. I think, my Lord, when loyal citizens are called 
upon to rally to the support of the Goveimment in any 
measures it considers necessary to maintain law and order, 
two questions have to be considered. First, what is the 
danger against which the Government wants to take 
measures, and secondly, what is the character of the 
measures which the Government wants to take ? And this 
again leads us to another enquiry. Is the need of the 
G-overnment urgent and immediate, or is the Government 
anxious only to take precautionaiy measures ? If the need 
of the Government is urgent and immediate, then of 
course all ordinary considerations must be put aside, and 
eveiy loyal citizen must range himself on the side of the 
Government in sanctioning and enforcing the measures 
that are thought to be indispensable. In a state of actual 
distui'bance, in a state of dangerous activity on the part 
of elements hostile to the very existence of the Govern- 
ment, I can understand the Government calling on all 
loyal citizens to rally round it in this manner. But 
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where the measures contemplated are more precautionary 
■than required to meet an urgent and immediate situation, 
where the measures contemplated are more against possible 
developments in the future than any present need, there, 
I venture to think, that a different set of considerations 
o.pply. Now, my Lord, it is freely admitted that the 
present situation of the country is not of a character to 
•demand such legislation for immediate use. We have 
been told that very probably this law— when the Bill 
becomes law — will not be put into force at all in the near 
future. Therefore, it cannot be claimed that the need of 
the Government is urgent and immediate, and we are 
entitled to take it that the measure is intended 
to serve the purpose of a precautionary measure. Let 
us, therefore, examine the measure as a precautionary 
measure. And here there are two standpoints from 
which it may be viewed: one, the standpoint of the 
Government, and the other that of the representa- 
tives of the public who are called upon to assist the 
Government in such legislation. The Government natur- 
ally, in passing a precautionary measure, has, first of all, 
to consider how it can be made effective. A measure like 
this is not worth having unless it is reasonably effective. 
The representatives of the public on the other hand have 
first of all got to consider, since there is no immediate 
danger to be met, what harm is likely to result if the 
powers conferred by the measure are abused, and how to 
prevent such possible abuses. No one can deny that 
abuses are possible, even in regard to most carefully 
framed measures. Now, my Lord, so far as the effective- 
ness of this measure is concerned, I will freely admit, 
what has indeed been already admitted by so many of my 
Hon’ble friends, that, from the standpoint of the Govern- 
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merit, it could not have introduced a milder measure than 
this. The more objectionable features of the Act of 1907 
have been removed, and if, when the need arises, this law 
is applied with i-easonable care and caution, it is not likely 
to produce any serious hardship. 1 am free to admit that 
at once, and I do not think there is any difference of 
opinion on that point. But while the Government may 
claim to have removed from the old law its harsher fea- 
tures, we here, who represent the public, that will have to 
come under this law, have also got to consider what will 
happen if the powers which this law confers are abused ; 
and from that standpoint, my Lord, I submit, that, though 
a great deal of cargo has been thrown out of the vessel, still 
enough remains to fill our minds with apprehension. Let 
us, my Lord, take the case of an area which comes to be 
proclaimed under this law. It is quite true that the 
Government of India will have first to extend the notifica- 
tion to the province ; it is quite true that the Local 
Government will have next to' proclaim the area, and that, 
too, now, after first obtaining the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council ; but after all, in the last analysis, it is 
the opinion of local officers that will generally prevail in 
these matters. If the local officers strongly hold that a 
particular area is developing a dangerous activity — 
whether it is actually doing so or not is a difierent 
question— if the local officers think so, the Local Govern- 
ment, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, will endorse 
that view ; and when the Local Government urges this 
view upon the Government of India, I think it is very 
improbable that the Government of India will refuse to 
extend this law to that particular province and that parti- 
cular area. Therefore, my Lord, in the last resort, it is the 
opinion of local officers that will really prevail ; and when 
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once an area has been placed under this law, the Local 
Govern ment and the Government of India will, so to say^ 
be out of it, and it is the district authorities that will then 
apply the law and stand face to face with the people. 

How, my Lord, I do not wish to make any general 
or sweeping observations about district officers. The 
district authorities of this country try to do their duty as 
conscientiously as any body of human beings, similarly 
circumstanced, can do ; and they have their exceptional 
and their average men. There are in their ranks some 
who are exceptionally high minded and conscientious; 
a large number who merely take a routine view of things, 
and do what they consider to be their duty without 
considering how it will affect the people;- and some who 
are intolerant of all criticism and who certainly will not 
hesitate to use the powers which a law like this will confer 
on them, in order to put down all political agitation, 
whatever its necessity or character. And I distinctly fear 
that in an area proclaimed under this law, there is no 
small likelihood of these exceptional powders being abused. 
It must be borne in mind that district authorities, in 
their turn, are dependent for their information upon the 
police and it is well known that the police of the 
country as a class are feared and not trusted. Thex’efore 
there is a serious danger that the powers under this Act 
may be abused ; and since there is this liability to abuse, 
it becomes necessary for the representatives of the people ^ 
in this Council to consider what should be their attitude 
towards a measure of this kind. My Lord, I have con-* 
sidered this question long and anxiously, not only in 
connection with this particular measure, but also on other 
occasions, which have arisen in the past, as to what should 
be our attitude towards the repressive measures which the 
25 
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Government comes to consider as necessary. The position, 
briefly, is this. The Government of India considers 
■certain legislation to be necessary in order that certain 
evils, actual or anticipated, should be coped with propeHy, 
The Government’s intentions, of course, are beyond ques- 
tion. The Government only wants the remedy to be 
apxjlied to. the evils and does not want any excessive zeal 
■on the part of any of their ofiicers. If the non- official 
Members of this Council take only the intentions of Gov- 
ernment into consideration and raise no objection to the 
proposed legislation, they become responsible for that 
legislation along with the Government. As soon, however, 
■as the legislation is passed, the matter gets out of the 
hands of the Government of India; and wherever the 
■legislation happens to be enforced, every officer who admi- 
nisters the law comes to be armed not only with the spirit 
of the law but also with the letter of the law. And, then, 
when abuses occur, non- official Members, who have been 
assenting parties to the legislation, find themselves placed 
in a very awkward position. I wdll illustrate my meaning 
by what occurred last year in connection with the Press 
Bill, Last year, when the Government of India introduc- 
ed a drastic Press law, it was a time of considerable 
anxiety for the Government. And if ever the Govern- 
ment was entitled to the co-operation of the people in 
repressive measures, it was at that time. A generous 
, measure of Council reform had been conceded, and when 
the new Council was about to meet, a diabolical murder 
had taken place here in the very precincts of the High 
Goui’t. The time was such that every generous sentiment 
urged one not to judge the pi'oposais of Government in any 
■very critical spirit. When the Government brought for- 
ward its measure, ample material was laid before the Select 
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€ommittee, which satisfisd many of us that in seveml parts 
of the country, a section of the Press habitually went beyond 
all reasonable bounds and needed to be controlled ; and that 
if the Government were to rely merely on ordinary pro- 
secutions, the evil was most difficult to deal with. When, 
therefore, it was proposed that some executive action 
within certain limits should be tried to cope with the 
situation, several Members of this Council came to the 
conclusion that we should not stand in the way. And 
when the Bill came up before the Council we did not 
oppose it, and practically gave a sort of reluctant assent to 
the measure. If ever, therefore, there was a Tpieasure, 
which should have been enforced with care and caution, it 
was that Press Bill. Apirt from tlie fact that a harsh 
enforcement of the measure was liable to turn the feeling 
of the people against Government this special caution was 
due to those non-official Membei's who at a difficult time 
had come forward to range themselves on the side of 
Government. There was never any doubt about the 
intentions of the Government of India. We were assured, 
both in private conversations and in the speeches of 
Members of the Government in this Council, that the law 
W'ould be applied only to extreme cases, that the past 
"would be wiped off the slate, and that the measure would 
be enforced only in the case of new and serious ofiences. 
And in waiving our opposition to the measure, we permit- 
ted ourselves to believe that the remedy would be tried in 
that spirit. As soon, however, as the Bill was passed, 
Magistrates in all parts of the country , started enforcing 
the provisions in the harshest manner, and the worst cases 
occurred, I am sorry to say, in my own province, Bombay, 
For the most paltry reasons, security came tOibe demanded, 
with the result that even thoughtful men, who deplored 
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the excesses of the Press, turned violently against those 
who had stood by the Government in the matter. I know 
the Members of the Government were themselves distress- 
ed to see this abuse of the Press Act. Sir Herbert Eisley,. 
who had introduced the measure, had gone, but Sir Harold 
Stuart, the Home Secretary, was here. I had a talk with 
him in the matter, and I know he was deeply grieved 
that this harassing overzeal was being displayed by Magis- 
trates, who were enforcing the letter and not the spirit of 
the law. The difficulty, my Lord, in such matters is that it 
is impossible to communicate properly on paper the inten- 
tions of the Government of India even to the Local 
Governments, and further, if even it is found possible to do- 
so, these intentions do not travel beyond the Local Gov- 
ernments ; and hundreds of Magistrates ail over the 
country, who come to be armed with the powers conferred 
by the law, do not think of the intentions or do not know 
anything about them. When I went back to Bombay last 
March, after the session of this Council was over, I found 
that the position of some of us had become, owing, to the 
abuses of the Press law, almost intolerable ; and this not 
merely in the eyes of those who wei*e in the habit of talk- 
ing wildly, but even of those who wanted us to give a 
reasonable sort of support to the Government ; so much so- 
that I thought it necessary to ask for an interview with 
ffis Excellency the Governor of Bombay and lay the whole 
matter personally before him. Sir George Clarke entered 
into our feelings at once, and with that readiness which 
has always characterised him to look into grievances 
brought personally to his notice, he promised to set the 
matter right at once ; and then orders were issued, which 
stopped the whole scandal. 

My Lord, the fear of such experience always weighs- 
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iis down. Wea quite willing to accept the statement 
of the intentions of the Government of India, as made 
known here. And we know that the Government of India 
has no other object in view than to put down the evils 
•complained of. We know also that Local Governments 
will try to carry out those intentions to the best of their 
ability and as far as they understand them. But it is not 
the Government of India nor the Local Governments that 
ultimately exercise the powers ; it is Local officers, scatter* 
•ed all over the country; and these officers, according to 
individual idiosyncracies, will interpret the law and enforce 
it. The whole question, therefore, is not so much a ques- 
tion of legislation as of executive administration. It has 
often been said — it is really a mere truism — that more 
depends upon the manner in which a law is administered 
than upon the law itself. And in the executive adminis- 
tration of the country we have absolutely no voice. If, in 
enforcing this law, non-official men were first consulted by 
district authorities, if their advice was sought beforehand, 
then there would be some safeguard against an abuse of 
these powers. If, for instance, district officers were to 
have round them district councils, as has often been sug- 
gested, and they were to put the powers of such law into 
force with the advice of the district councils, there would 
be some guarantee that no improper exercise or abuse of 
those powers, whether due to ignorance or excess of zeal, 
would occur. But as long as we have no opportunity of 
making our wishes known in the executive administration 
of the country, so long it becomes an exceedingly difficult 
matter for us to accept the responsibility which associating 
ourselves with the Government in such measures brings 
to us. 

My Lord, after a great deal of consideration, I have 
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come to the conclusion that while things are as they are 
to-day. our co-operation with the Government cannot 
ordinarily go beyond two classes of measures— constructive 
measures taken for the moral and material well-being of 
the people, and measures urgently and immediately neces- 
sary to deal with actual or threatened disturbances. I will 
illustrate' my mf'an in g by an analogy drawn from the 
question of milit. ny expenditure. If war or invasion 
were threatened, I think, whatever our views about mili- 
tary expenditure may be, we all should be willing to come 
forward and support the Government in any measures— • 
even extra taxation — which the Government might consi- 
der necessary to cope effectively wuth the danger ; but that 
is in an abnormal and extraordinary state of things. In 
normal conditions we should jealously scrutinise our 
military expenditure and urge the Government to keep it 
within reasonable limits. In the same manner, where an 
abnormal situation as regards the maintenance of law and 
order in the country arises, we should brush aside all 
ordinary considerations and come to the support of 
Government in any measures that are really necessary for 
putting down or preventing disorder. After all, we do 
not want any sedition in this country any more than the 
Government does. Our hopes for the future are bound 
up with the peaceful maintenance of British rule ; and in 
all measures, reasonably necessary for the maintenance- 
of that rule, and reasonably applied, the Government 
is entitled to our co-operation and support. But 
there is the difficulty which I have spoken of, where 
measures are taken as mere precautionary measures, not 
required by any immediate necessities, but simply to 
guard against possible developments in the future. And 
I have come to the conclusion that, in %uew of the pos- 
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sibilitj of abuse, we must leave the responsibility foi' such 
measures to the Government. I admit that, as the 
responsibility for peace and order is primarily with the 
Government, the judgment of the Government mus1> 
prevail in the end in such matters; but as the Govern- 
ment has the power to enforce that judgment, whether in 
this Council or oixtside we should not be expected 
ordinarily to assent to the exercise of that power, and no 
occasion for complaint arises if we prefer to stand aside. 

I will now say a few words on the Bill before us, and 
then resume my seat. I do not wish to go into the 
details of this measure. That has been done by many of 
my Hon^ble friends and I do not think anything has been 
left to be said on the subject. It is admitted freely that , 
the Government has removed from the old Act its more 
objectionable features, and that, if an Act must be passed,, 
the Government could not have made it milder. But I 
must urge again, what I urged at Simla in 1907 and what 
I also urged last year, that legislation in such matters 
should be passed in Provincial Councils and not in the 
Imperial Council. My Lord, I think it is unfair to every- 
body — unfair to the Goveimment of India, unfair to the- 
Members of this Council, unfair to the whole country — 
that such legislation should be passed here. The only 
justification for such measures is the prevalence of an ex- 
ceptional state of things, and unless such a state of things 
is general throughout the country, a province which wants 
to be armed with exceptional powers should seek to pass 
the necessary legislation in its own Council. As most 
provinces possess their own Legislative Councils, there is 
no reason why the Government of India should ask this- 
Council to accept a responsibility which should be borne by 
Local Councils. When the Government of India passes 
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such legislation for the whole country, it gives rise to a 
feeling of general irritation, and the irritation is greatest in 
those provinces which need the special legislation the least. 
A province that is disturbed recognizes naore or less the 
»eed for some measure of the kind ; but the provinces 
that are in a normal condition feel that they have been 
badly treated. Moreover, it is impossible here, whether 
in Select Committee or in Council, to consider all the 
oircumstances of the different provinces, whereas, if a 
province which needed these extraordinary powers were 
called upon to legislate for itself, the circumstances of 
that province would be discussed with full knowledge by 
Members, both official and non-official, before a final 
. Judgment is arrived at. It has been stated that all the 
Local Governments are in favour of placing this legisla- 
tion permanently on the Statute-book. I do not think, 
however, that that goes far. No Local Government, or 
for the matter of that no authority, would like to relin- 
quish the powers which it already enjoys. A clear illus- 
tration of this is furnished by what has happened in the 
Ehotak district in the Punjab. When the proclamation 
of Rhotak was about to expire, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Rhotak and the Commissioner of the Division strongly 
urged its renewal. The Lieutenant-Governor would not 
agree to tha,t — at the same time he is unwilling to let this 
Act expire. Thus each authority wants to keep the powers 
which it possesses, and it is not strange that all Local 
Governments have expressed themselves in favour of the 
permanent retention of the Act. 

My Lord, if the Government had proposed to limit 
the duration of this measure to three, four or even five 
years, that would have considerably altered its character. 
It would then have meant that the Government wanted a 
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temporary remedy for a state of things which it did not 
consider quite normal. If this had been done, it would 
have been easier for us not to stand in the way of this 
Bill passing into law. My Lord, if this measure were 
passed for five years, what would happen ? I am quite 
sure that in five years things will so settle down that 
there will be no need for this measure. When this Act 
was first passed in 1907, Dr. Ghose and I pointed out 
that by itself it would not only prove no remedy 
for the stcte of things, but that it would drive 
discontent into more violent channels, and that what 
the situation needed was above all a large and 
generous measure of reform. And what we had 
prophesied actually came true ; for in April 1908 the first 
outbreak of violence took place in the country. In 
November 1908 came the gracious message from the late 
King, the Proclamation of 1 908, and it was followed soon 
after by the scheme of reform, which was announced by 
Lord Morley in his memorable speech of December 1908 
in the House of Lords. The improvement in the situation 
of the country has been rapid since then, and further that 
improvement has been continuous ; and, in spite of the two 
detestable outrages that have recently occurred, we all 
feel that, taking the country as a whole, the situation 
every day is improving and that it will not be long before 
the whole thing passes away like a hideous nightmare. 
That being our view of the situation, we feel, my Lord, 
that a temporary measure would have suited the require- 
ments of the situation much better than a permanent mea- 
sure of this kind. If, on the other hand, our estimate 
of the situation is found to be wrong at the end of four or 
fi.ve years, the Government has the power to renew the 
measure for a further period or indefinitely. There may 
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be some little agitation to be faced, but that is a small 
consideration compared with the fact that, in placing this 
measure permanently on the Statute-book Just now, the 
Government is going against a large volume of public 
opinion. My Lord, let not the Goveimment be influenced 
too much by the latest outrages. They are like the dying 
embers of a fire that is going out, A number of young 
men came under unfortunate influences under circumstan- 
•es over which I will not dwell, but the responsibility for 
which must be . shared equally between the G overnment 
and the people. There is much truth in the adage that it 
takes two to make a quarrel. 1 am not however going 
into that ; I only want to say that for three or four years 
a wave of wild teaching passed over the land, and imder 
the influence of that teaching a number of youths completer 
ly lost their heads and committed themselves to courses 
of conduct from which retreat 'was not easy. I think it is 
some of these men who are still responsible for these out- 
rages. There may be a few more outrages in the near future- 
no one can say — but no new additions to the ranks of these 
men are taking place; the supplies have been cut off*;, 
and I feel quite sure that the situation will now grow 
better and better every day until at last only the memory 
of these times is left. I therefore uige, my Lord, that 
the Government should reconsider this matter even at 
this late stage, and limit the duration of the Bill to a 
period of three, or even five, years. If this is done, some 
of us, who ai'e unable to assent to a permanent measure 
may find ourselves in a position to reconsider the line 
which we have decided to adopt. 

[On the HorChle Mr, Jenkins moving that the Mil, a& 
amended, he passed, Mr, Gohhah said : — ] 

My Lord, before this motion is put to the vote I 
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would like to make a few observations that have been 
rendered necessary by certain remarks which have fallen 
from my Hon’ble fidend Mr. Ali Imam in the course of 
the somewhat exubeiant support that he gave to this Bill. 
My Hon’ble friend marched through his speech, brandish- 
ing his sword high over his head, and dealing blows 
right and left at all and sundry, without considering 
whether the}’^ were reall}’^ needed. However, I do not 
wish to refer to these attacks. But I feel [ must remove' 
some misapprehensions which are likely to be caused by 
'what the I3.on’ble Member has said with reference to my 
position last year over the Press Bill and my position 
to-day over the Seditious Meetings Bill. Before doing 
that, however, I hope my Hon’ble friend will let me 
remind him gently — and in this Hon’ble friend Mr. 
Mudholkar has alread anticipated me — that the word 
‘ Opposition ’ is really not applicable to non-official 
Members sitting in this Council. I know that my Hon’ble 
friend meant to be complimentary when he spoke of 
me as the ‘ leader of the Opposition,’ but we are far 
away yet from the time when the Government Members 
will exchange places with private Members in this 
Council, and until that time conies there can be no 
regular Opposition here, as the term is understood in 
Western countries. As a matter of fact, we support 
the Government here more often than we oppose it ; 
and if, on any occasion, we have to differ, it is simply 
owing to our conscientious conviction that the view of the* 
Government is not correct. I hope, therefore, that this 
description will not again be applied to us in future. My 
Lord, it was unfortunate that the Hon’ble Member had 
made up his mind as to what he was going to say before 
he had heard my speech ; and therefore though I explain- 
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«d — I hope clearly— the difference between my attitude 
towards the Press Bill of last year and my position this 
year as regards the Seditious Meetings Bill, the Hon’ble 
Member did not take note of that explanation. My Lord, 
the Hon’ble Member was not fair to me when he said that 
last 5"ear I supported the Press Bill, though it was a per- 
manent measure. In my minute of dissent appended to 
the Select Committee’s Report, in the speech which I 
made when the Report of the Select Committee came up 
for consideration in this Council, and finally when amend- 
ments were moved — at all stages I most strongly urged 
that the Bill should be limited to three years only. I may 
farther state that, even as regards the Press Bill, I never 
said that I supported the Bill. All I said was that I did not 
feel justified in opposing the Bill. These were the precise 
words I used : — That in view of the situation that exists in 
-several parts of the country, I have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that I should not be justified in opposing the 
principle of this Bill.” I pointed out throughout the risks 
of that law, and I urged again and again that it was of 
the utmost importance that it should be temporary. 
Pinally, when the time for moving amendments came, I 
moved an amendment that the law should be limited to 
three years : and I may mention that up to the last 
moment — and T think this is within the knowledge of many 
Hon’ble Members who were then present — there was some 
uncertainty as to whether the Government would or would 
not accept the proposal; and as a matter of fact, before 
my amendment was put to the vote and lost, the Hon’ble 
Sir Herbert Risley, who was in charge of the Bill, went up 
to the Viceroy, and asked him before us all if he was 
to accept the amendment ; thus up to the last moment 
there was a chance of our pioposal being accepted, 
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and we were influenced in our attitude largely 
by that hope. However, that, my Lord, is a 
small matter. The real difierence between that Press Bill 
and this Seditious Meetings Bill, which the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber does not seem to realize, is this — under the Press BiI4 
only the man who actually writes takes the consequences. 
If a writer exercises reasonable care, keeps himself within 
certain limits, and writes with due restraint, there would 
probably be no trouble in his case. But under the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Bill, while one or two men may make wild 
speeches in an area, once the area is proclaimed, all the 
people in that area are placed indiscriminately under the 
ban. And, in fact, the less objectionable a man’s opinions 
are, the more he is sure to feel the hardship of this law. 
Take the place from which I come — Poona. Suppose there 
are some wild speeches made there, as may happen on any 
day, and Poona is proclaimed under this law ; what hap- 
pens? The men who will have brought down this on 
Poona will probably keep quiet, but all the rest of us, who 
are pursuing our ordinary activities, shall And ourselves 
placed under this new law, having to give notice of every 
meeting that we hold, having to obtain pei^mission before- 
hand in certain cases, and being liable on occasions to be 
charged with holding meetings surreptitiously. My Lord, 
the Hon’ble Member is now a Member of the Government, 
but he comes from the m'lifjissal and has had personal ex- 
perience of the rnufassai in the pf^st, and he should know 
that in the rnufassai fear of what the police may dois vei^y 
real. I came from Poona, a rnufassai place in the Bombay 
Presidency, and 1 can assure the Council that we have 
very real fear that the police might cause trouble -without 
cause. 1 have got that fear myself and everybody whom I 
know has got that fear, and I think it is only fair that the 
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•Government should know that this fear is entertained. 
My Lord, the Hon^ble Member says that this law keeps 
the police out. When I asked him on whose information 
the District Magistrate would act, he interpreted my 
suggestion as if it was a wholesale denunciation of the 
■Civil Service! Nothing, however, was further from my 
mind. He himself must feel that it was not a fair inter- 
pretation to put upon my words, because I had taken care 
in my speech not to give room for such an interpreta- 
tion. I had said that the district authorities were, like 
similar bodies of men, composed of persons, many of them 
average, some exceptional ; and therefore my query could 
not be construed as a denunciation of the whole Civil 
Service. My Lord, the police are not out of this Bill. The 
District Magistrate will act — indeed must act — on the 
•eonhclential reports that he receives from the Criminal 
Investigation Department and other Police oiScers. You 
may say that he will examine these reports carefully and 
try to arrive at an impartial Judgment. He may do so, 
but mistakes will take place as they have taken place in 
■the past. You cannot avoid making mistake in such 
positions. Last year, when certain District Conferences 
were stopped in Eastern Benga,], when even a meeting of 
the depressed class was prohibited, what was the Justifi- 
cation? In my humble opinion, these prohibitions were 
undoubted abuses of the powers under this Act. I do not 
know what view the Hon’ble Member holds about those 
-orders, but these things are likely to happen again in pro- 
claimed areas. My Lord, my Hon’ble friend quoted from 
. a description which I gave last year of the state of the 
-country, when I said that I did not want to stand in the 
way of the Government trying the remedy of executive action 
in regard to the writings in a section of the Press. But, my 
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liOiTl, HoB’ble Meniber ignores the difference between the 
Press and the Platform. In the Press, a man can do 
mischief from day to day without being noticed. Who is 
going to notice ordinary writings, unless there is some- 
thing seusationai to attract attention ? But you cannot 
hold seditious meetings without attracting the attention of 
all. The Press and the Platform, therefore, as instruments 
of sedition, do not stand on the same level. Apart from 
that, however, the position last year was undoubtedly 
different from what it is to-day. I have already stated in 
my obseiwations on this Bill that after the introduction of 
iefoirnsin December 1908, a rapid improvement began* 
those who have had experience of the time before and after* 
will, I feel sure, corroborate what I say. The Press Bill* 
however, came up within less than two months after the 
introduction of the reform, and much time had not elapsed 
for things to settle down. And when I spoke of the 
state of certain parts of the country at that time, I* 
did feel that the air was charged in many places 
with anti-English ideas, and I did say that it was 
necessary in our own interests that it should be 
cleared of those ideas. And that was why I did not 
want to stand in the way of the Press Bill being tried. 
But, my Lord, the situation has vastly improved since 
then, and were it not for the two recent, miserable outrages, 
I am quite sure there wmuld have been but one opinion 
even in this Cou?icil, that there was no comparison be- 
tween the state of things a year ago and to-day. These 
outrages, however, should not be allowed unduly to inhii- 
ence the mind of the Government. In any case that is my 
view, and I respectfully submit it to the consideration of 
the Council. 



THE PRESS BILL. 

On 8th February 1910^ the Press Bill which has teen 
introduced hy the Hon^hle Sir Herbert Risley, Acting Home 
Member^ at a pi'emous sitting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council^ and referred to a Select Committee^ was tahen up for 
consideration by the Council^ H. E. Lord Minto being in the 
chair, Mr,^ Gohhale made the following speech on the 
occasion : — 

My Lord, it is a crnel irony of fate that the first 
important measure that comes before the Reformed Council 
is a measure to curtail a great and deeply cherished privi- 
lege which the country has enjoyed, with two brief inter- 
ruptions, for three-quarters of a century. But while the 
plans of statesmen have matured slowly, events designed 
by malignant fates to frustrate their purpose have moved 
faster. And thus we find that just when the scheme of 
reforms has materialised, the sky is dark with clouds which 
probably will roll away before long, but which for the time 
wear a threatening aspect. My I^ord, I confess that 
the regret with which I approach a consideration of this 
Bill has been deepened by the fact that the measure is being 
hurried through its several stages by suspending the stand- 
ing orders and without giving the country practically any 
opportunity to express its opinion on it. In saying this, 
I do not forget the fact that Lord Lytton’s Act of 1878 was 
introduced and passed at one sitting, nor do I overlook 
the consideration shown by Your Lordship, after deciding 
to suspend the standing orders, in giving us at least these 
three days for consideration and in referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee. But, my Lord, was this unusual pro- 
cedure necessary ? Surely a week or ten days' delay in 
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enacting this measure would not have made any appreciable 
difference to anybody, since the Bill seeks to apply to the 
situation what at best can only be a slow remedy. 
However, I do not wish to pursue this point further ;'l 
might not have said even this much, had it not been for 
the fact that the Government has been reproached in 
certain quarters for giving us even these three days. 

My Lord, in the minute of dissent which my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Mudholkar and I have appended to the Report 
of the Select Committee, we have briefly stated our po.sition 
in regard to this measure. That position I would like to 
amplify in the few minutes for which I propose to occupy 
the attention of the Council. It is admitted on all hands— 
the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill has admitted it 
in his speech— that the Penal Code is amply sufficient to 
pmish sedition and that the special legislation of last year 
can effectively put down incitements to violence. What 
is contended however is that the punishment of seditious 
writings and utterances under the Penal Code, so far from 
restricting the area of sedition, actually widens it by reason 
of the unhealthy excitement it causes and keeps up for 
months, the rush of natural sympathy of the public to the 
accused, the crown of martyrdom that comes to be placed 
on their heads and the amount of odium which the pro- 
ceedings bring to the Government. And it is urged that 
the Government is convinced that the right plan to deal 
with sedition is to proceed by way of prevention rather 
than by way of punishment. How, my Lord, I will at 
once admit that there is considerable force in the whole of 
this contention. But even so, section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code which is a means of prevention and which 
was introduced into the Code twelve years ago for the 
express purpose of placing such a means at the disposal of 
26 
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the Government, should have been sufficient, and what I 
cannot quite understand is why it has not been found 
efiective. The only explanation I have heard is that the 
proceeding under that section being judicial and liable to 
revision by the High Court, it practically means a trial for 
sedition, with this difference only that the person proceed- 
ed against, instead of being severely sentenced, is merely 
called upon to give security. But this was precisely the 
chief merit claimed for the section when it was enacted in 
1898, as a reference to the proceedings of the Council of 
that time will show. My Lord, I cannot help saying that 
it would have been fairer to the Legislature if the Govern- 
ment had tried section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
in some cases, instead of allowing it to remain practically 
a dead letter, before applying for fresh powers. Or if it 
was considered that the time had gone by when the section, 
as it stood, could be usefully applied — I myself am inclined 
to think that in some parts of the country the evil has 
now gone beyond the stage where section 108 could be 
applied with much effect — a proposal to amend the section 
so as to make its operation more simple and expeditious 
would have caused less disturbance to our ideas on this 
subject and would undoubtedly have been more accept- 
able. 

My Lord, the principal addition which the Bill makes 
to the powers already possessed by the Government for 
dealing with sedition is that it makes the taking of security 
from printing-presses and newspapers a purely executive 
act. It also empowers the Executive to order the forfei- 
ture of such security and even the confiscation of printing 
presses on the ground that an offence has been committed, 
though here an appeal is allowed to a Special Tribunal of 
High Oo^rt Judges. These are the main provisions and 
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they embody ^vl.at may be called the principle of the Bill 
V j ly Loid, m ordinary times I should have deemed it my duty 

to resiso such proposals to the utmost of my power The 

r sks involved in them are grave and obvious. But in 4w 
of the situation that eidsts in several parts of the country 
to-day, I have reluctantly come, after a careful and anxious 
consideration, to the conclusion that I should not be 
fied in opposing the principle of this Bill. ,^It is not nLely 
the assassinations that have taken nlace or fho - 

« rrir: 

being committed, that fill me ivith anxiety. The air in 
many places is still thick with ideas that a;e undoubtedly 
antagonistic to the unquestioned continuance of Brit J 
rule, with which our hopes of a peaceful evolution are 
bound up and this is a feature of the situation quite as 
serious as anything else. Several causes have contributed 
to produce this result, of which the writings in a section of 
the Press have been one. And to the extent to which a 
remedy can be applied to these wiutings by ;sueh executive 
action as is contemplated in the Bill, I am not prepared to 
say that the remedy should not be applied. There is no 
doubt that even if the powers conferred by the Bill are 
exercised judiciously some inconvenience and even hard- 
ship is inevitable to well-intentioned concerns. And if the 
powers are not exercised with care, great harm is bound to 
follow. Moreover, as long as this law continues in force, 
even the best Indian concerns must work in an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and apprehension. But all these risks 
may be temporarily borne if they help in some measure to 
free the air of ideas of which I have spoken. Only it is of 
the utmost importance that they should be temporary, and 
I therefore most earnestly urge that the operation of this 
law should be limited to a period of three years only. 
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Further, I think the rigour of some of the provisions can 
well be softened without rendering the Bill less effective. 
With these, however, I will deal when I move the amend- 
ments of which I have given notice. 

My Lord, I have said that the situation in several 
parts of the country is an anxious one. That however does 
not mean that in opinion things are really going from 
bad to ■ w-orse. On the contrary I entirely share the view 
which was so clearly and firmly expressed by Your Lordship 
on the opening day of this Council — a view in such striking 
contrast to the nervous opinions that one hears on so many 
sides, especially in this city— that the general situation is 
far easier to-day than it ever was during Your Lordship^s 
time. There is no doubt whatever that the Reform Scheme, 
despite considerable dissatisfaction about details, has largely 
eased the tension of the situation jxnd has brought over to 
the side of the administration factors that might otherwise 
have remained sullenly or helplessly aloof. There is no 
doubt also that these wicked assassinations and dacoities 
wliich have been disfiguring the page of Indian history 
since last year have at last roused the Indian community 
to a sense of the great danger in which it stands. Our 
community is a slow- moving community, but once it begins 
to move, it moves sui’ely. And any one who can read the 
signs may see that it has shaken oft" its lethargy and begun 
to advance to the support of law and order. My Lord, 
the crop of violence that has now come to the surface had 
its grounds prepared five years ago. I sincerely believe 
that no new ground is being added to it, and though we 
may not have seen the last of these outrages, I think w^e 
are nearei’ the end than many imagine. But the juncture 
is a most difficult and delicate one, and if ever any juncture 
called for the utmost tact and conciliation, such as -we have 
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HOW fear ot-j despit© i%3pressi?e measures to which you have 
been froDi tinie to ti me driven, to ^associate with Your 
Lordship’s name, that juncture is the present. Angry 
•cries for reprisals, however natural and even justified, will 
not mend matters and will certainly not assist the task 
that lies before the Government, My Lord, I am not one 
of those who think that any appreciable section of the 
Indian Press has always been seditious or that the press in 
India has, on the whole, done more mischief than good. 
On the contrary, our Press has been in the main a potent 
instrument of progress ; it has quickened our national 
•consciousness ; it has spread in the country ideas of 
justice and equalitj^ not only between man and man but 
also between class and class ; it has stimulated our public 
^spirit ; it has set us higher standards of public duty. And 
till five years ago, I do not think that, barring a very 
few exceptions, any section was actually seditious, if by 
sedition a desire to see British rule overthrown is under- 
stood. A considerable proportion was no doubt- often ill- 
informed, prejudiced, even intolerably bitter in its comments 
on the administration and its measures; but this sprang 
mainly from ignorance and from feeling that grievances 
were not redressed, and not from any actual hostility to 
the rule itself. During the last five years seditious ideas 
have no doubt spread more or less in all parts of the 
■country and in some parts more rapidly and extensively 
than in others. This, however, has been due to special 
causes which are now v ell understood and over which it is 
unnecessary to dwell. I. think, my Lord, my country men 
are now growing alive to the fact -that nothing is more 
surely destructive of our hopes of future progress than the 
spread of these ideas in the land. In my opinion, our 
first duty is to help in removing these ideas from the air, 

I 
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and because I feel this most strongly, I am prepared to let 
the Govertiment apgly to the situation even the drastic 
remedies contemplated by this Bill. I do not know if we 
shall succeed in overcoming the evil altogether. Even if it 
lies dormant for a time, there is much in the situation 
itself which wdll constantly tend to stir it into fresh 
activity. I have alrea<ly said that several causes have 
combined to bring about the present state of things. It is 
of course impossible to go into all of them, but one of 
them may be mentioned — it is the writings in a section of 
the Anglo-Indian Press. My Lord, I doubt if many 
Englishmen realise how large a share these writings have 
had in turning so many of my countrymen against British 
rule. The terms of race arrogance and contempt in which 
some of these papers constantly speak of the Indians and 
specially of educated Indians cut into the mind more than 
the lash can cut into the flesh. Many of my countrymen 
imagine that every Anglo-Indian pen that writes in the 
Press is dipped in Government ink. It is an absurd idea, 
but it does great harm all the same. My Lord, I feel 
bound to say that this Bill by itself cannot achieve much. 
It is even possible that the immediate effect of its passing 
will be to fl.ll the public mind with a certain amount of 
resentment. And unless the powers conferred by it are 
used with the utmost care and caution, the evil which they 
are intended to combat may only be driven underground. 
Force may afford temporary relief, but it never can prove a 
permanent remedy to such a state of things as w’e have in 
this country. It is only in the co-operation of all classes 
and the steady pursuit .of a polic}?- of wise conciliation on 
the part of Government that the best hopes of thoughfu^ 
men on both sides for the future of this land must lie. 
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INDIAIS' TAEIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

4^h March 1910^ the HovJhle Sir Gay Fleetwood 
Wilson^ Finance Member of the Government of India y present- 
ed the Meport of the Select Committee on the Indian Tariff 
{Amendment) Bill^ and His Excellency Lord Minto, %vho was 
in the chair , having suspended the rules of business; the 
Report was taken into consideration immediately. The debate 
that followed loas opened by Mr, Gohhale with the following 
speech : — ] 

My Lord, before the Council proceeds to a considera- 
tion of ,the several amendments of which notice has been 
given, I would like to make a few observations on the 
general financial situation which in the opinion of the 
Hon’ble the Finance Minister has necessitated the imposi- 
tion of fresh taxation. Hitherto fresh taxation has been 
associated in our minds with war or famine or a sudden 
increase in military charges or a falling exchange. This is 
the first time, so far as I am aware, when it is proposed to 
levy additional taxation in a normal year, free from any 
specially disturbing factors. The Finance Minister has 
told us that opium and East Bengal are responsible for the 
new burdens sought to be imposed upon the country. He 
expects the opium revenue for next year to fail short of 
the amount i*ealised during the current year by <£872,000 
or about a crore and thirty lakhs ; and he is called upon 
in addition to find an extra quarter of a million, or thirty- 
eight lakhs, to relieve the embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment of East Bengal and Assam. In the Finance 
Ministers opinion, therefore, the principal share of the 
responsibility for the present difficulty falls on opium. 
Now, my Lord, I think it is necessary to protest against 
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tills view. Even assuming that the estimate of opium 
revenue for next year is not an under- estimate ^ we still 
find that the net receipts biidgetted for under opium are 
3| millions steiiing which was precisely the amount of the 
net opium revenue realised in 1907-08, when there was no 
■deficit and when the policy of gradually extinguishing the 
opium revenue in ten years was laid down. !n announc- 
ing that policy, His Honour Sir Edward Baker, who was 
then Finance Minister, expressed himself as follows : — 

Twenty years ago or even less, the prospect of losing a 
revenue of five and a half crores a year would have been a cause 
gJ^’ave anxiety. Even wow, if the whole or a great part of 
the revenue should be struck off at a blow, the dislocation of our 
finances would be serious and might necessitate recourse to 
increase of taxation. But if, as we have a clear right to expect, 
the transition is effected with a due regard to our convenience and 
spread over a suitable term of years, the consequences maybe 
faced if not with equanimity, at least without apprehension. 

And again : — 

The point \vhich X wish to en^hasise at present is that there 
ss no need for despondency and that if all goes well, there is 
nothing worse to fear than the absorption for a few years of the 
means of affording further relief to the taxpayer and of incurring' 
useful expenditure for the development of the country. 

Sir Eward Baker was thus prejpared three years ago 
to face the loss of a tenth part of the opium revenue of 
1907-08 every year without having recourse to extra taxa- 
tion, if the circumstances of the country continued normal. 
And the Government should have been prepared to-day to 
part with three- tenths of three and a half millions, that is, 
about a million sterling. Instead, however, of the net 
opium revenue being only 2| millions sterling, the Hon’ble 
Member has actually budgetted for 3| millions for next 
year, and yet he throws on opium the main responsibility 
for his additional taxation ! Ivo, my Lord, if fresh taxation 
has really become necessary, which I, for one, venture to 
doubt, we must look for an explanation deeper. It is true 
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that Eastern Bengal is now to have 38 lakhs a year more 
from the I oiperiai Government, which means that the 
partition of Bengal is now going to affect the whole 
eountry materially as it has alread}’^ done politically. But 
as our normal growth of revenue is about a crore and 
twenty lakhs as once estimated by Sir Edward Baker, it is 
clear that the increased allotment to Eastern Bengal and 
Assam need not by itself have led to extra taxation. To 
understand what has really brought about a deterioration 
in the financial position of the country, we must go back 
to the year 1907-08, and compare the figures of revenue 
and expenditure for that year with those in the budget 
proposals for next year. Taking both receipts and 
charges net, as given in statement E — and that is the best 
thing to do for purposes of a real comparison — I find that 
the total net receipts under major’ revenue heads for next 
year are estimated at 3 millions sterling more than for 
1907-08 — the opium receipts being the same for both 
years, namely, 3^7 millions, but land revenue being two 
millions more for next year and there being a total increase 
of another million under other heads. I also find that as 
•against this increase of 3 millions, there is a deterioration, 
‘under railways of over a million, an increase of no less 
than 1*01 millions under net charges of civil departments, 
nearly half a million under military services, and over half 
a million under interest, telegraph, minor and other heads. 
To my mind, therefore, it is clear that the main responsibility 
for our present difficulties rests on the shoulders of the 
civil departments and the Railway Board. My Lord, I 
cannot help saying that an increase of nearly 2 millions 
sterling in the net charges of the civil departments in 
three years is a phenomenal increase and needs explanation, 
I will not say that I am much surprised, for during the 
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last few years there was hardly ever a day when we did 
not hear of higher scales of pay being sanctioned for the 
superior officers of some civil department or other. The 
operations of the Bail way Board, too, which called forth a 
sharp remonstrance from His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal last year, have had the inevitable effect 
of throwing on the resources of the Government a steadily 
increasing burden of working expenses. In addition to 
these two causes, I am of opinion that the prevalence of 
high prices in the country is bound to affect the Exche- 
quer adversely in two ways. First, the Government, as 
the largest purchaser in the country, has to pay more for 
its purchases, and secondly, the pressure of high prices on 
the resources of the people tends to diminish the revenue 
contributed by them to the Government under several 
heads. 1 think, my Lord, that all these questions need a 
careful investigation. I had hoped, from the observations 
made by the Finance Minister in his Financial Statement 
last year, that he would not turn to fresh taxation until at 
least a policy of severe retrenchment had been carried out 
in all departments. It appears, however, from the present 
Financial Statement that the Hon’ble Member has almost 
given up the unequal struggle. The forces that make’ 
for economy in this country are extremely weak,, 
while those that make for continuous increases on expen- 
diture in different departments are enormously strong, and 
one of the greatest needs of the country is to devise measures 
which will effectively safeguard the interests of economy. 

My Lord, the proposed enhancements of duty under 
the Tariff Bill are expected to bring in an extra million 
sterling or a crore and a half of rupees, half of which will 
be contributed by tobacco and liquors and the other half 
by silver and petroleum. How, I strongly hold that there 
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is really no need for this extra taxation. In the first- 
place, if the circumstances of the country continue normal,, 
the estimates for the next year framed by the Hon^ble 
Member will be found to be too cautious. Under salt, for 
instance, I am confident that the increase "will be consider- 
ably more than what has been budgetted for. Again,, 
those who are well acquainted with the conditions of the 
opium trade are clearly of opinion — my Hon^ble friend Sir 
Sassoon David is a recognised authority in regard to that 
trade and he strongly holds the view— that in view of the 
special circumstances of the Chinese market, the rate of 
Bs. 1,750 per chest of opium which has been taken for j, 
next year is much too low and that Bs. 2,000 a chest will 
be a safe estimate. Lastly, I wish to draw the attention 
of the Council to the fact that a sum over three-fourths of 
a million sterling has been provided in the budget for the 
redemption of railway debt out of revenue. My Lord, I 
consider that this is an amazing thing to do, absolutely 
unjust to the tax-payers, when the Finance Minister comes 
forward with proposals for extra taxation on the ground ;i, 
that the money that will otherwise be raised will be 
insufficient for current purposes. Railway debt is produc- 
tive debt. Even now, in spite of the fact that the Railway 
Board has pushed up working expenses in all directions^ | 
the railways are more than paying the inteiest on their 
capital, and there is absolutely no need — I think it is 
wholly unjustifiable — to devote a part of revenue to the 
reduction of productive debt. The three-fourths of a 
million, which represents the capital portion of railw’^ay 
annuities, should clearly come out of loan funds raised for 
the purpose, and not out of current revenue which is 
needed for so many pressing current purposes. Even 
assuming that the Budget estimates are not framed too 
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cautiously, and that the whole of the money proposed to 
be raised by the contemplated enhancements of diiti?- under 
Tarifi Bill is really required, the transfer of the amount 
provided for the redemption of railway capital from 
revenue to capital will enable the Government to dispense 
with the enhanced duties on silver and petroleum. My 
Lord, I have no objection to the proposed enhancement of 
tobacco and liquor duties if there must be extra taxation. 
In my opinion, however, spirits used in medicinal prepara- 
tions should be exempted from dut 3 ^ But I object most 
strongly to the proposed enhancements on silver and 
petroleum. The duty on petroleum will necessarily hit 
the poorest classes in the country. Burma oil may get 
•some advantage under it, but I am afraid the price of even 
that oil wiii be raised, if not to the full extent of the new 
duty, at any rate by a large proportion of it. And as 
regards silver, I hope even the Finance Minister now sees 
that a great mistake has been com mitted in proposing the 
enhancement. It is bound to add seriously to the great 
didiculties through which the mill industry is at this time 
passing. My Lord, the country had a right to expect 
that the Government would not show such disregard 
of the interests of its greatest industry after agricul- 
ture. The action of the Government, while injuring 
Indian exporters of yarn, will benefit Chinese produ- 
oers and thereby bring sensibly nearer the day when 
India will lose her yarn market in China altogether. It 
has been claimed for the proposal of Government that it 
will appreciate the silver trinkets of the mass of poor 
people throughout the country. The poor people will pro- 
bably have no opportunity of testing that till a famine 
comes, when they might have to part with their trinkets. 
Meanwhile, in ordinary times they will find themselves 
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of duty on peti'oleiim and silver should be given up. If 
the Government insists on having the half million which 
they are expected to bring in, there are other ways far 
less objectionable of raising the amount. For instance, 
an enhanced.import-duty on sugar will be greatly prefera- 
ble to the enhanced duty on petroleum, and a small ex- 
port duty on jute, of ’which we have a monopoly in the 
world, with a countervailing excise in India, if necessary, 
will bring in more revenue than the proposed duty on 
silver and will have much to recommend it. My Lord I 
advocate an export-duty on jute on two grounds. In the 
first place, it is partly for meeting the increased cost of 
administration in Eastern Bengal that the new taxation is 
proposed. It is therefore only fair that Bengal, which 
already pays less than other provinces owing to her per- 
manent settlement, should find the money by a tax on one 
of her great staples. Secondly, it is not just that, while 
the cotton industry of Bombay is already taxed, a further 
burden should again be laid on it, and the jute industry 
of Bengal should go altogether free. An export-duty on 
raw hides and skins which are hem& exported in ennv- 
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[On 5th Mwrch 1910^ the Ist stage of the discussion on 
the Financial Statement for 1910-11 was tahen imder the 
o'ules of the Reformed Councils^ the Hon^hle Sir Harvey 
Adamson^ Vice-President, being in the chair. At this meeting , 
Mr. Gokhale moved that “ this Council recommends that the 
amount of loan to he raised during the year 1910-11 shoidd 
he £l,2Jf5,900 instead of £1,000,000 and that the sum of 
£255,900, lohich is the estim&ted surplus for the current year ^ 
shoidd he allotted to the several Provincial Governments to he 
expended hy them in assisting local bodies to carry out projects 
of sanitary improvements ” ; and in submitting this resolu- 
tion to the Council Mr. GoJchale made the follovnng speech : — ] 
He said : — I must first explain to the Council what 
my object is in moving this resolution. It is true that the 
resolution comes before the Council in the shape of a pro- 
posal to raise the amount of the loan that the Government 
want for next year. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
not an essential part of my proposal at all that the 
loan should be raised from 1 to 1| millions. Whether 
the loan for next year is 1 or 2 millions or half a million 
is a matter of indifference to me ; but I have had 
to put my motion in this form, because I do not 
want to disturb the provision made in the budget 
for capital expenditure and I do not want to disturb 
the cash balances that the Government expect to have for 
next year, after making this provision for capital expendi- 
ture. My real object is to secure the surplus of the year 
for expenditure in the promotion of sanitation throughout 
the country. What usually happens under the procedure 
adopted in connection with a surplus is this. The surplus 
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forms part of tbe cash balances, and out of the cash 
balances a certain amount is devoted to capital expendi- 
ture, whenever this is practicable, and thus the surplus 
ultimately finds its way into capital expenditure. I want 
to withdraw the surplus for next year from being expended 
as capital expenditure, and I would like to have it placed 
at the disposal of Local Governments, in order that they 
might use it in assisting local bodies, especially municipali- 
ties, in carrying out projects of sanitary improvement. 
The whole of my resolution comes to this, that I want this 
Council to recommend that all surpluses that are annually 
realised, whenever they are realised, should, instead of 
going into the cash balances, and from there going into 
the construction of railways and indirectly to the redemp- 
tion of unproductive debt, should be placed at the disposal 
of Provincial Governments and be ear- marked to assist 
municipalities in the promotion of sanitation. I have 
urged this question again and again on the attention of 
the Council for the past six years. I first raised it in 
1904, and 1 have continued to press it year by year. Two 
years ago tbe then Finance Member, Sir Edward Baker, 
gave us about 30 lakhs to be expended on sanitation by 
municipalities. That was a small response to the appeal 
that I made year after year, but, with that exception, my 
appeals have had no efiect. Starting with the year 1898- 
1899, we find that we have had, during the ten years, ten 
consecutive surpluses amounting to 25 millions sterling or 
37 i crores. And the bulk of them have, under this system 
of accounts, gone first to Eailway construction and from 
there to the reduction of our unproductive debt. Now 
railwa}? construction is a most desirable object, and so is 
also the reduction of the unproductive debt. Ordinarily, 
there would be nothing to be said against it, but at present, 
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when there are objects, far more pressing and far more 
important, which require money, I do not think the Gov- 
ernment is justified in devoting such a large sum out of 
surplus revenues in the way they have done. If this 
sum of £25 millions sterling, or 37| crores of rupees, 
or at any rate the bulk of it, had been devoted to 
sanitary projects throughout the country, what a differ- 
ence it would have made in every direction ! I do not 
think I need say much about the needs of sanitation ; the 
ravages of plague, malaria and other diseases in all direc- 
tions and a death-rate already high and yet steadily rising 
— for 1907-1908 it was 37 per thousand as against 35 per 
thousand in the three previous years — all that sho^v that 
one of the greatest needs of the country to-day is improv- 
ed sanitation. How is the need to be satisfied ? Our 
municipalities are admittedly very poor, their resources 
are small and they are already insufficient for their 
ordinary work. Sanitai-y projects are very costly ; expend- 
iture on them has to be on a W estern scale, whereas it 
has to be carried out in Eastern cities, which, as I have 
already said, are very poor. If municipalities are left 
to themselves to undertake sanitary works, the case is a 
hopeless one ; therefore Government must come to the 
rescue of the municipalities. The only way in which 
Government can do so is either by voting a large 
permanent annual grant, or by placing their surplus at 
the disposal of Provincial Governments for assistance to 
local bodies in carrying out these necessary works. As 
regards a lai*ge permanent grant, I should be very glad to 
see it, but I foresee ob^dous difficulties in the way, especi- 
ally in a year like this, when the Finance Minister has 
just carried through Bills imposing extra taxation ; it is 
therefore hopeless to expect that Government will make a 
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permanent addition to its recurring expenditure for tlie 
purpose of assisting municipalities in regard to sanitation. 
But there is an easier way of helping them, and it is a way 
tliat will meet the requirements of the situation. AYhat I 
propose is this. Whenever a surplus is realised, instead 
of its being devoted to Railway construction or some such 
object, it should be placed automatically at the disposal of 
Local Governments. A surplus is so much excess revenue 
taken from the people by the Government over and above^ 
its requirements. Even the Finance Department thnf 


laiows so mucii more than its critics, cannot calculate to a 
nicety how much money is required and how much will be 
raised in a given year. But when a surplus is realised, it 
is clear that the iinancial authorities have taken from the 
p>eople more money than was required. Let this excess 
therefore go back to the people in the form of expenditure 
on improved sanitation. I think this is an eminently just 
plea, and I think that it is also a plea whose force should 
be recognised in the interests of the masses of the people. 
I know what was often urged by the late Finance Member 
Sir Edward Baker, that it is the practice in other coun- 
tries to devote surpluses to the reduction of debt. That 
is true, but I would remind the Council of what Sir 
Herbert Eisely said when carrying through his Press Bill 
the other day. He said : — Let India be guided by her 
own lights : she has her own problems and must solve 
them in her own way.” Where the debts are huge as in 
England and other European countries, every opportunity 
should be taken to reduce the debt by means of a Sinking 
Fund or in any other way that it is practicable. In India 
the unproductive debt is a mere bagatelle ; it is a paltry 
sum of 40 millions — it should be remembered in this con- 
nection that it is only unproductive debt that matters. 
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The reduction of the productive debt is not a matter of any 
importance, and should not be undertaken by Government 
out of the revenue of the country. The unproductive 
debt has got to be reduced, but as it is only about 40 
millions, its reduction is not a matter of such immediate 
nr paramount importance as the promotion of sanitation 
throughout the country. Sir, I have not much more to say. 
I would only urge this in conclusion that if the whole of 
this surplus cannot be made available, I am quite willing 
to agree to half the surplus being placed at the disposal of 
Provincial Governments. All that I insist on is that a 
surplus should not be absorbed by Government in the way 
it does at present. 

\Reply^'i'^9 d&hate tliout ensued^ Mr. QohJiale made 

the following speech : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said: — Mr. Yice- Presi- 
dent, I would like to say a few words by way of reply to 
the observations that have fallen from some of the mem- 
bers before the Hon’ble the Finance Minister has the final 
word in regard to this resolution so far as this year is 
concerned. I will first take up what the Ilonhle Mr. 
Madge said on this subject. Mr. Madge's difficulty 
is that I have proposed no principles on which the 
surpluses might be distributed ]>y the Imperial Govern- 
ment among the Provincial Governments, if my resolution 
is accepted. Well, the answer to that is simple. The 
government of India would have entire discretion in the 
matter just as they always have whenever they are distribut- 
iiio- extra grants among Local Governments. Two years 
ago, when His Honour Sir Edward Baker placed 30 lakhs 
at the disposal of the Local Governments, he used his 
-discretion in allotting the grants to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. The same will happen if my resolution is carried. 
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As regards what the Hon’ble Mr. Slacke said, that 
only in a waj confirms my principal complaint. Of this 
■30 lakhs that the Government of India then gave to 
Provincial Governments, Bengal got 4| lakhs and I 
suppose the Bengal Government wanted to distribute this 
sum among the different municipalities, giving a small 
sum here, a small sum there, and a small sum to a third 
municipality, and they wanted the municipalities to provide 
double that amount probably out of their own current 
resources in order to carry out some works of improve- 
ment. Now, I entirely object to this. "W hat we need is 
large sanitary projects in important cities. But large 
sanitary projects cost plenty of money. In Poona, for in- 
stance, we have been wanting di^ainage for a long time very 
badly. The estimates given by different engineers have 
been 45 lakhs, 22 lakhs, and 16 lakhs the lowest, and so 
on. A single municipality, therefore, if it is to be effect- 
ively assisted, would absorb more than your 4| lakhs, but 
that would be a far more effective way of applying such 
.grants. 

The Eon'hle Mr, Slmhe : — That is exactly what was 
done. 

The lloiiUhle Mr, Gohhale : — But 4i lakhs cannot go 
•any great length in a big town where you want (say) 25 
lakhs. But that is not the whole of my contention. I 
hold that even this one-third and two-thirds distribution of 
•expenditure is beyond the powers of our municipalities. I 
have already pointed out that our municipalities are very 
poor. What are the sources of their income, what is the 
property which they can tax ? House property they tax, 
but in most towns it is extremely poor property. They 
have a road- cess, a conservancy cess, and one or two other 
•cesses, and they probably have an octroi duty. What 
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more is tliere in an ordinary city to tax, so that a muni- ' 
cipality can derive any income ? In Poona , for instance,, 
where I had the honour to be at the head of the muni- 
cipality for five years, we were practically bankrupt all the 
time I was there. It was a time of plague, and every pie we 
could spare was used in connection with plague operations. 
The roads had to be neglected, and the schools were cut down. 

Yvell, I "think that if these sanitary projects are to 
be carried out, the Government must contribute much 
more than this one- third. In some cases Government ma}- 
have to find the entire amount if these "works are to be 
undertaken. This is a situation which must be understood 
clearly. The Government constructs railways. Suppose- 
’some of the railways had been left to private enterprise in 
this country, where would our railways have been to-day 
Suppose large trunk roads had been left to District Boards, 
where would trunk roads have been to-day ? 

I do not think it will do for Government to say- that 


this is a matter "which concerns municipalities alone, and 


they must find the bulk of the money. Government may^ 
as well say that they do not care whether there is improv- 
ed sanitation or not in the country. Another point I ivould 
like to submit in this connection is that the present distri- 
bution of resources between Government, Imperial and 
Provincial on one side, and the local bodies on the other, is 
absolutely unfair to local bodies. If the local bodies had 
sources of revenue placed at their disposal Which could 
bring ii^ some considerable revenue, then I could under- 
stand the Government throwing the responsibility of con- 
structing sanitary works on these local bodies, but in the 
struggle that they have to carry on to merely maintain 
themselves, it is almost cruel to expect these municipalities, 
to fiiid money for these vast undertakings. 
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I will now come to what the Hon’bie Mr. Meston 
said in reply to my resolution. The Hon’ble Mr. Meston’s 
attitude is the old orthodox attitude of the Finance 
Department towards this question. I cannot hope to 
succeed where so great and powerful a member of the 
Government, as our late Commander-in- Chief Lord 
Kitchener failed, because I understand that he often and 
very vigorously maintained the view which I have urged 
in this Council year after year. However, 1 mean to 
persevere. There were certain things which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Meston said which, if he will pardon my saying so, 
appeared to me to be somewhat curious. For instance, 
he said that if my resolution was accepted the unproduc- 
tive debt of the country would be increased, and then 
the credit of the Government of which I have spoken 
would be affected. T do not know how the debt of the 
Government is going to increase if my resolution is 
accepted. I do not propose you should borrow, if you 
wish to help municipalities. Your unproductive debt is 
only about 40 millions to-day. Surely, if you do not 
borrow more I cannot see how it is going to increase. It 
could not, of course, diminish unless you devoted a 
portion of your surplus towards a further reduction, but 
certainly it could not increase. It is true you may have 
to boiTOW during famine times. That is another question ; 
that has a history of its own, and you have to go back 
thirty years to understand that history. When the big 
famine of 1876-1878 occurred in this country, the Govern- 
ment estimated that on an average in about ten years from 
10 to 15 crores were needed for actual famine relief and 
for avoiding the loss which occurred to Government in 
connection with revenue and so forth ; and they therefore 
in the year 1879, when Sir John Strachey was Finance 
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Minister, im posed extra taxation to provide this fifteen 
crores in ten years’ time— the amount that they expected 
to be lost by the State by direct famine losses and losses in 
connection with revenue. This tax is a part of the general 
taxes of the country. It has been added to since then; it 
has not been taken away, and sc there you will find the 
provision for preventing the growth of debt owing to 
famines. There is the standing provision out of the 
revenues of the country of half a million ; in this year’s 
budget, you will find there is this provision of a million 
sterling a year, half of which is ordinarily devoted to the 
recUiction of debt in order that, when famine times come,, 
the Government should, if necessary, be able to borrow and 
yet the debt may not be increased. Then the Hon’ble 
Member stated that the surpluses of which I have spoken 
had come from the earnings on railways — they were 
profits from railways. Novr, I have not got the exact 
figures before me and I am speaking only from memory, 
but I am sure the Hon’ble Member is wrong. The 
profits from railways have not come to 20 millions in the 
last ten years, or even half that amount. I think the highest 
profit from railways was in 1906-07 — the last but one year 
of Sir Edward Baker’s tenure as Finance Minister — and it 
was then I think 2-| millions. The next year it was 1 1 mill- 
ion or thereabouts. The total profits from railways during the 
last few years when railways have been paying, have not, I 
think, been more than 7 or 8 millions altogether ; in any 
case, I am quite confident, they have never been anywhere 
near 25 millions. Moreover, if you are going to point 
your finger to the profits from railways, I would ask you 
to remember that railways have cost us, ever since they 
were first built, I think 53 or 54 crores, not less, during^ 
the time that railwavs were a losing concern, and not a 
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paying concern. Therefore, if you are making any small 
profits now, those profits, I venture to say, should go to 
repay the country for the losses that the country had to 
bear on account of railways out of current revenues for 40 
to 50 years. 

The last thing is about the duty of local bodies. I 
say, Sir, that if this is the view that the Government are 
going to take, that sanitation is the business of local 
bodies and that they must help themselves as well as they 
can, all I can say is that this is not a view which should 
commend itself to this Council. The Government has 
introduced higher standards of administration in this 
country and it behoves Government to see that in sanita- 
tion also things which can be done only with substantial 
assistance from Government are done rather than left 
undone. There are two policies, so to say, before us. On 
the one side you have more and more expenditure on the 
Army, a top-heavy civil administration, and greater and 
greater expenditure on railways. That is one direction* 
The other direction is more education, more sanitation, 
money for the relief of agricultural indebtedness, and 
similar objects concerning the moral and material well- 
being of the masses. Hitherto the first policy has been on 
the whole predominant. When I say that, I do not mean 
that the second has been neglected altogether. I do not 
mean that at all. But there is no doubt that far more 
money has been and is being spent on the first, whereas 
the second has been and is being comparatively starved ; 
and I urge that the relative claims of the tw^o on the 
lesources of the country should no^v be reversed. 
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\^1 he second stage oj the discussion on the Financial 
Statement for 1910^11 was taken on 9th March 1910, the 
Hon hie Sir Harvey Adamson^ Vice- President, being in the 
chair. At this meeting Mr, Gokhale moved a resolution 
recommending the abolition of the cmmial allotment for Be- 
•duetion or Avoidance of Debt binder the head of Famine Le- 
lief and Insurance and in supim-t of Ms motion made the 
following s’peech : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale said : — Bir, mj resolution 
reads as follows : — 

That this Counejl recommends that the annual allotment of 

a million sterling under Famine Relief and Insurance to 
Rediiefeioo or Avoidance of Debt should now be abolished. 

I would like at the outset to make a slight alteration 
in the wording of the resolution, i would say ‘ that this 
Council recommends that the annual allotment (which for 
next year, is half a million sterling) under Famine Belief 
and Insurance to Reduction or Avoidance of Debt, should 
now be abolished.’ 

I make this alteration because though in ordinary 
times when there is no expenditure on Famine Belief one 
might expect this allotment to be half a million— in 
practice it has not always been half a million : therefore 
in order to be strictly accurate 1 should like to alter the 
wording as proposed. 

The Council no doubt is aware that there is a head of 
expenditure in our accounts known as Famine Belief and 
Insurance. The total charge under this head is one million 
sterling and is divided into three sub-heads. One is actual 
famine relief ; the second is expenditure out of revenue on 
protective works, being both railway and irrigation, but 
now for all practical purposes irrigation ; and third, the 
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siiBi allotted for tlie reduction or avoidance of debt. T 
understand there is a limit as regards protective works, 
not more than half being devoted to protective works. 

Therefore when there is no actual expenditure on famine 1- 
relief, the other half goes, or can go, to reduction or avoid- 5 
' ance. of debt. 

Now, Sir, I want to invite the attention of Counaii f 
briefly to the history of this Famine Insurance Grant, and 
I shall state it in as few words as possible. 

This grant, or fund as it was called at the begin- 
ning, v/as created thirty years ago on account of very 
serious expenditure which Government at that time had to | 

incur in connection with the relief of two famines. The . | 

Government of Lord Lytton in 1878-79 found that tho 
Government of India had to spend about 17 crores of I 

rupees in connection with the famine in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces in 1874 and the bigger famine f 

which ravaged the Western and Southern Presidencies | 

later on from 1876 to the beginning of 1878. The total ^ 

expenditure in connection with famine relief and loss of 
revenue in the years was about sixteen or seventeen crores, I 

and the Government decided that they should levy extm | 

taxation in order to provide in the course of ten years a i 

sum of 15 crores of rupees. It was calculated that ordi- 
narily two famines might be expected in ten years, and a \ 

sum of one million sterling under the three heads which I ! 

have just mentioned, was provided and earmarked for | 

famine purposes. Immediately afterwards a question r 

arose as to how this money was to be disposed of. In 1879 ' 

a Parliamentary Committee was appointed, presided over | 

by Lord George Hamilton, to enquire into the question of V 
public works, and this Committee laid down how the - | 

Famine Insurance Fund should then be spent* I think ? 1 
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perhaps the best way in which I could state to the Council 
the objects of thsit Famine Insurance Grant would be to 
quote an extract^ from the report of that Parliamentary 
Committee. This was what Lord George Hamilton and 
his colleagues said : ‘ During the financial years 1877-78-79 
additional taxation was imposed in India in order to esta- 
blish an annual Famine Insurance Fund of a crore and a 
half (in the currency of that time a million and a half). 
That amount was fixed with reference to famine expendi- 
ture which during the last six years amounted to the 
enormous sum, exclusive of the loss of revenue of 14 
crores of rupees and of which a large proportion had been 
met by borrowing. The object of this Famine Insurance 
Fund was, by increasing the revenue, to avoid constant 
additions to the debt of India which the prevention of 
periodical famines would entail by either applying that 
increase of income to works likely to avert famine and thus 
obviate famine expenditure, or by reducing annually the 
debt contracted for famine, so that if famine expenditure 
should again become inevitable the reduction of debt made 
in years of prosperity would compensate for the liabilities 
incurred during scarcity. This increase of taxation was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council on this 
understanding.’ 

The understanding, therefore, was that the grant was 
to be devoted, first, to preventing additions to the debt of the 
country , and secondly, for promoting protective works which 
would mitigate the rigours of famine. hTow the history of 
this fund or grant is a somewhat chequeied one. Imme- 
diately after it was instituted, owing to financial difiiculties 
connected with the Afghan War, the fund had to be 
diverted to other purposes. During the five years of Lord 
Bipon s Viceroyalty the fund was spent bn the purposes 
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for whicH it was instituted, but again in Lord Dufferin’s 
time there Was a diversion. 

There was then very considerable criticism in the- 
House of Commons, and ultimately the Government 
restored this Famine Insurance Fund, but during Sir 
James Westland’s time it was never fully a crore and a 
half for several years but only one crore, and he justified 
that reduction by saying that there was an improvement 
in the condition of the country and in the capacity of the 
people to resist famine. 

However, in Lord Ourzon’s time the full crore and 
a half was restored. 

This period of thirty years during which the famine 
grant has been devoted to the purposes mentioned may 
roughly be divided into two equal parts from 1881 to 
1895-1896 and from 1895 up to the present time. The 
first period was pi’actically free from famine. There were- 
no doubt scarcities here and there and even small famines, 
but there was nothing serious, and I therefore omit the 
whole of that period as not being altogether too favourable 
for the purposes of my argument. 

Taking the second period — 1895 up to the present 
time — there were two of the greatest famines of the 
century which ravaged the greater part of the country, 
besides two or three smaller famines. Therefore it could 
not be said that this period was free from famine condi- 
tions, and yet what do w’e find? The unproductive debt of 
the country, which alone has to be taken into consideration 
in connection with this matter, wa^ 70 millions at the 
beginning of this period. At the close of this period that 
debt w^as only 40 millions. Therefore this unproductive 
debt or ordinary debt, instead of being added to, was 
actually reduced from 70 millions. Out of this the portion 
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of the famine Relief Grant devoted to reduction comes to 
4| millions or 4^ millions to 40 millions. The I’est was 
due to the surpluses having been devoted to railway 
construction and through that to reduction of debt. My 
point therefore now is, if in the absence of this grant the 
unproductive debt had had to be added to, then this 
expenditure out of revenue in reducing the debt would 
have been justified and this sum would have been properly 
devoted according to the original intention to preventing 
additions to the debt of the country. But as the debt was 
largely reduced independently of the grant, I think it was 
unnecessary that this grant of 4| millions should have been 
devoted further to the reduction of the debt. And I say 
this sum might have been spent usefully in other 
directions. 

I want the Council to realise this; that there is a 
difference between what Lord George Hamilton's Com- 
mittee laid down as the object of this grant in relation to 
the debt, and the present practice of Government. It is 
true that Government devote this to the reduction of debt, 
but they devote it to the reduction of debt by increasing 
the amount available for productive purposes and princi- 
pally railw.ay construction. Therefore this sum taken 
out of revenue, which is intended to mitigate the 
Tigours of famine and which is also intended to enable 
the Government to borrow in times of famine, is 
being ordinarily devoted to increase the resources 
of Government for capital outlay on railway construc- 
tion. How, Sir, I have been contending again and again 
in the Council that as our railways earn a very fair 
rate of interest and as the credit of Government is excel- 
lent, the Government should confine the outlay on railway 
’Construction only to such sums as can be raised in the 
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market out of borrowings ; and any sums available out of 
current revenues should be used for other more pressing 
objects. I would therefore suggest that this grant of half 
a million or under should no more be devoted to the 
reduction of debt, because the debt is already very smaii 
and I do not think its reduction is of paramount import- 
ance. Gn the other hand, if the same sum was made 
available for agricultural education, for the organization 
of rural credit and other measures connected with the 
material improvement of the peasantry, that would benefit 
the pesantry far more than the present practice of 
Government and would enable the pesantry to resist the 
onslaught of famine better than the course which the 
Government adopts. I am quite sure the Finance Mem- 
ber wdll tell us that I am attacking the principle of the 
Sinking Fund. No doubt I am. I go further and say 
that in the present state you do not want a Sinking Fund.. 
India must deal with her own problems in her own way, 
and in India, as I said the other day, the unproductive 
debt is a mere bagatelle— only 40 millions. Where the 
unproductive debt is huge, as in England, a Sinking Fund 
is an absolute necessity; but where it is small and where 
'we want money urgently for other purposes, I think the 
Sinking Fund is an absurdity. I therefore move that the 
grant of half a million for next year under Famine Belief 
and Insurance to reduction or avoidance of debt should,, 
now be abolished. 


BAILWAY FIKANCE. 

\_ij-aring the 2nd stage of the discussion of the Finan- 
cial Statement for 1910-1 1 under Railways^ Mr. Gokhale 
moved for a rtduction of their working expenses hy 1 cro 7 *e of 
riqjees and made the following speech on the occasion :— ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : — Sir, I beg to move 
that ‘ this Council recommends that the provision for the 
working expenses of State Railways for the next year 
should be reduced by one crore of rupees.’ Sir, 1 wish it 
had been possible for me to act on the suggestion which 
was just now thrown out by the Hon’bie Sir T. E, 
Wynne, namely, that I should withdraw this resolution as 
I have done in the case of the two preceding ones. 
Unfortunately, I am unable to do so. Indeed, so far from 
withdrawing it, I fear I shall have to ask the Council to 
divide on it. 

In moving this resolution, Sir, I beg leave to 
express, if I may presume to do so, my sympathy with the 
Bailway Board for the fact that they seem to stand be- 
tween twm fires. Judging from the speech of the Hon’ble 
Member, I find that the railway administrations as repre- 
sented by their Boards in London are complaining about 
the control exercised by the Bail way Board. We, on the 
other hand, in this Council, some of us at any rate, are 
inclined to complain of the manner in which the wmrking 
expenses have been allowed to go up. Of course I am a 
mere outsider and a layman. I cannot go into the techni- 
cal portions of this railway administration ; but I can look 
at railway finance in a general way ; and looking at rail- 
way finance in a general way, 1 have come to certain 
■ conclusions which 1 would like to lay before this Council. 
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There is no doubt that this railway finance has bf en 
responsible during the last three or four years for 
the deterioration in the country’s financial position. We 
find that in the year 1906-1907 the net profit from, rail- 
ways which the country derived was about millions; 
in 1907-1908 it was about £li millions. In 1908-1909, 
instead of a net profit, there was actually a deficit of £l 
millions ; during the current year there was a gain of 
about J 8 60,000 ; and during the next year probably under 
half a million is expected to be realized as profit. The 
position, therefore, in five years has come down from 
millions to about half a million profits, and that naturally 
must set us thinking. I have looked into the figures 
somewhat closely on that account, and I find that there 
are certain things which require explanation. The first 
thing that strikes one looking into these figures is the 
extraordinary growth of working expenses during the last 
five years, i,e., since the Railway Board came into exist- 
ence. The Railway Board came into existence in 1905 
and the working expenses have been going up steadily 
from that year. I have consulted the figures for 15 years 
from 1890 to 1905, i,e., up to the date the Railway Board 
came into existence. The working expenses during that 
period were between 46 and 48 per cent, of the gross re- 
ceipts uniformly. There was only one year in which the 
proportion was 49. Otherwise, throughout, the proportion 
was 46, 46§, 47 and up to 48. From the time that the 
Railway Board however came into existence — from its 
very first year — this proportion has been going up. After 
the proportion had been stationary for 15 years we find in 
1906 the proportion rose to 50 ; from 47 or 47| it went 
up to 50 ; in 1907-1908 it went up to 57*5 ; in 1908-1909 
it went up to 62 per cent. — that was a year of deficit. 
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In 1910, the current year, it is 55*3, and for the next 
year it is expected to be 56*6. How, I cannot understand 
why if for 15 years they w'ere satisfied with 47 or 48 per 
cent, of gross receipts for working expenses, suddenly 
there should have been this increase, and they should now 
ask for 7 or 8 to 12 per cen%. more according as you take 
the year. THs certainly requires an explanation. Of 
course I am quite sure that the money is being well spent, 
that the money is being spent on improvements, and the 
Hon’ble Member will no doubt justify this in the name 
of efficiency — we used to hear of it from various quarters 
during the last five or six years. There has been so much 
more spent on the Army, also on Civil Departments, all 
in the name of efficiency. I quite admit that efficiency 
is desirable, but there must be a limit, even to efficiency. 
As Lord Salisbury once said’: ‘ Ail efficiency must be rela- 
tive,’ that is, it must take into account not merely the 
requirenaents but also the resources of the people for 
whom you are going to secure that efficiency, and consi- 
dering that India is a poor country, I think that the 
Railway Board might be satisfied with a lower standard 
of efficiency than what it is evidently aiming at. I think 
there should be a definite proportion beyond which they 
should not go in the matter of working expenses. If the 
railway administration of this country were satisfied with 
47 to 48 per cent, for 15 years, I do not see why the 
Railway Board should not impose a similar limit upon 
itself. It may go a little higher if necessary, but I think 
beyond 50 per cent, the working expenses should not be 
allowed to go in any particular year. If an 3 ^thing like 
that were to be done from next year, as you estimate 
your revenue at 44 crores, your expenditure would be 22 
crore® or somewhere there, and you would have about ‘ 
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3 Ciores for the Finance Minister ; and I am quite sure 
he would not have put upon us the extra taxation that he 
did the other day. Then there is another point to Vvdiicdi. 
i want to draw the attention of this Council, and that is 
this : tliat for the last four years the Board or those who 
are responsible — because 1 am afraid it is the railway 
administrations that are carrying out unauthorised works, 
who are really responsible — in any case we have to hold 
the Board responsible in this Council and the Board will 
hold the administrations responsible in its turn — but for 
the last four years we find that the budget is being system- 
atically exceeded in the matter of working expenses. In 
the first year it was only a slight excess. In 1906-1907 it 
was only an excess of 10 lakhs ; in 1907-1908 the excess 
was 2:j crores ; in 1908-1909 it was 2|- crores over the 
budget allotment for working expenses. This year, owing 
to the geat row that was made, there has been of course a 
great decrease in this excess, but still there is an excess of 
11 lakhs. Isow I think that this is a thing to wdiich 
exception must be taken. I think it is most objectionable 
that the budget allotment should be exceeded in this 
manner. I think in this matter I could not do -better than 
quote the words which were employed last year by His 
Honour Sir Edward Baker in speaking of this question, 
namely, that the Bailway Board had been exceeding its 
budget in the matter of working expenses. This is what 
His Honour said. Possibly he used sharp language be- 
cause his own budget had been upset. I will read the 
language that he used : — 

I am constrained to say that the explanation presented in 
the memorandum of the Railway Board seems singularly inade- 
quate. Something is doubtless due to the cost of coal, though we 
are not told what it amounts to. Grain .compensation is said to 
amount to 23 | lakhs or £ 157 , 000 , ue,, less than ene-tenth of the 
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total excess. Floods on the North-Western Railway are called 
Into account for some uuspeeified part of the remainder; but i 
seem to remember hearing of similar floods for aeveral years before 
on that line. A great deal is attributed to repairs and renewals 
and we are told that eommitments have been entered into which 
oould not be stopped 1 wull not stop to consider the question 
whether any railway administration is at liberty to enter into 
eommitments ol this kind which cannot be modified or contracted 
if the ensuing jear is one of deficit. But 1 do afiirnn without hesi- 
tation that asiy edniir.istration which contemplates doing go is 
bound, by all the canons of ftiinnce a«!d commonsense, to provide 
for the corresponding expenditure in its estimate, and in the 
present irstanee we have to face the plain fact that the working 
■expenses, in spite of a lieavy reduction in the traffic carried, have 
exceeded the estimates by wot much less than a million and a half. 

This is strong language, but it is not mine ; it w’as 
used by one who bad been Finance Minister for four years, 
n,nd I am quite content to leave the question as it is there 
between Sir Edward Baker and the Hon’ble Sir T. R. 
■W5mne. 

I tliink that, just as there must be a certain definite 
proportion beyond which working expenses should not be 
allowed to go, so also it must be definitely and distinctly 
laid down that under no circumstances whatever should the 
budget allotment for working expenses be exceeded. I 
think that the Finance Department has a right to expect 
that, and that the Council, ns interested in economy, has 
also a right to expect it. 

Raving made* these two compiaints, I would now like 
to make a suggestion, and that is that 1 think it would be 
very desirable if State railways were managed by the State 
instead of their being managed by Companies. I know this 
is a cfuestion about which there is a difference of opinion, but 
.apart from other things — whether the thing would be imme- 
diately more costly or less costly, on that I have heard two 
opinions — there is one distinct advantage which I claim 
•for this, and that is that in the end State management 
’Will be more economical. You compare the ordinary 
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public works list— the personnel of the Public Works , 

officers with the personnel of Railway officers. Through- ! 

out you will find a practical exclusion of Indians from the j; 

higher ranks of the railway service. Whereas in the ^ 

Public Works Department a considerable proportion con- ' 
sists of Indians, in the Railway service it is only ncre and 
there that you find an Indian ; for the most part Indians [■ 

are carefully shut out. Now, if all these railways were ‘ 

managed by the Government, the Government would, in 
the first place, be more sympathetic with our aspirations 
than Boards sitting in London, and secondly, the Govern- 
ment would be more responsive to any pressure of opinion 
put upon it. The Boards being in London, we may say 
what we like, they go on doing what they please, and the 
■agents here must obey their directors there. Therefore, • 

■as long as the management is in the hands of Companies, 
the exclusion of Indians from the higher ranks of the rail- 
way service must continue, whereas if the management 
were to pass over to the Government, there would be a ’ ■ 
more steady employment of Indians in the higher ranks of 
the service, and this in due course is bbund to lead to 
greater economy in the management of railways. I move 
the resolution which stands in my iiame. 

[ The. Hon’hle «S5> T. IJynne, Chairman of the Railway 
Board, having O'pposed Mr. Gohkuh’s motion, Mr. GokhaJe 
made the following reply ' 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said : — I would like. Sir* 
to make a brief reply to the observations that have fallen 
from the Hon’ble Sir T. Wynne. He pointed out that 
in 1909 the net earning under Revenue, as it is called i 
here, was 12-43 millions, which was virtually the same 
figure as what you have in the accounts of 1906-1907 i 

namely, 12-52. Now that is quite true. But the Hon’ble r 




:\Iember should not have left out of consideration the fact- 
that between those years a large amount had' come to be- 
spent as capital outlay on railways, and there must be 
interest on that capital expenditure. Therefore, the very 
least that the year 1909 should have shown to be regarded 
as equal to 190b was to show the same net amount of 
revenue as 1906, plus the interest on the capital expendi- 
ture during the three years. Well, i iind, looking at the- 
amount of interest on debt, that in 1906 the interest on. 
debt was 5 millions, whereas in 1909 the interest is 5*67 
that is, two-thirds of a million roughly represents the 
interest on the additional amount that had come to be 
expended as railway capital. ISTow, if only these railways 
had earned this two- thirds of a million more, under the 
net earnings, instead of having only c£760,000 as our 
profit- last year, we should have had nearly a million and a 
half. Therefore, I do not think that point really helps the 
Eailway Board very much. The Hon’ble Member also 
said, if you want improvement, you must pay for it. We 
no doubt want improvement, but not at this rapid pace. 
We shall be quite content with a slower pace of improve- 
ment provided it does not cost us so much. Of course, if 
double the revenue that the Hon’ble Member gets at present 
■were placed at his disposal, I have no doubt he would employ 
it easily, and we should have a most perfect system of rail- 
ways. The question is whether the country can afford it. 
The Hon’ble Member also said that, if this resolution were- 
pressed, it would be necessary to reduce the operative part of 
the expenses, and that might mean the dismissal of a num- 
ber of my countrymen. Well, I am not really frightened 
by that. I find on looking up the lists here, that most of 
tire men in the higher bi-anches at any rate are the Hon’ble 
Member’s countrymen and not mine, and if he were onlv 
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io dismiss my countrymen, well, he would not get much 
■out of that. If he wants to make a substantial reduction, 
he will have to get rid of some of his own countrymen. 

I will say only one thing more, and that is with 
regard to what the Hon’ble Malik Umar Hyat Khan said. 
The Hon ble Member’s faith in everything that the 
■Government does is most ■ touching : he stands by the 
■Government even where the Hon’ble Sir Edward Baker 
■criticises it. Nobody ever said that the grain in the 
Punjab should not be carried ; the question is whether the 
•expenditure which the Railway Board is incurring, whe- 
ther all this increased expenditure, was required. I have 
already pointed out that, since the Railway Board came 
•into existence the working expenses have steadily risen, 
■and no reply has been given to that. Of course improve- 
ments, I understand, are required, but why should the.se 
improvements have suddenly become necessary on this 
■scale during the last five years, when we had gone on 
without them for the last half century ? I am sorry I must 
say that I am not convinced by what the Hon’ble Member 
has said, and I must therefore ask that this resolution bo 
put to the vote. 



THE COUNCIL REGULATIONS. 


\0n Jawiiary 1911, the Ho7i'hle Mr. Mcdciviya 
'moved a Resolution in the Impended Legislative Council 
recommending the appointment of a Coinmittee to co^isider 
and report v:hat changes should he made m the Regulations so 
as to correct inequalities in the treatment of the various com- 
munities and to remove some of the restrictions placed in the 
choice of candidates for election and also to ensure the provi- 
sion of a more effective non-official majority in the Rrovincial 
Councils. Mr. Cohhale^ in appealing to the mover not to 
p7^ess his Resolution^ spoke as folloivs : — ] 

Mj Lord, I intervene in this debate with some 
reluctance because the discussion has taken a somewhat 
unfortunate turn and the subject is of such a character 
that no matter how carefully or guardedly one may express 
oneself one is apt to be misunderstood by somebody or 
other. At the same time, now that this discussion has 
been raised, I think it my duty to those whose views 1 
share that I should state what my position in this matter 

is. My Lord, I am by birth a Hindu, but for many years 
it has been the earnest aspiration of my life to work for 
the advancement of this country only as an Indian : and 
it was in that spirit, two years ago, when this discussion 
had taken a vsomewhat acute form and the Muhammadan 
community were agitating for special electorates in con- 
nection with the new Reforms Scheme, that I supported 
their claim in this Council and thereby, if I may mention 

it, incurred to some extent the displeasure of my Hindu 
brethren throughout the country. The position at that 
time was this. Under the Indian Councils Act of 1892 
there were only general electorates, and the actual w'oiking 
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of that Act resulted ia a great preponderance of Hindu 
members in Councils throughout the country. There was 
no question about this fact ; and whatever might have 
been the explanation of this, this was a sore point with the 
Muhammadan community, and it was no use saying to 
tlvem that in the interests of that nationality for which 
they were all striving they should accept such a position. 
We had to recognise the actual situation and therefore it 
was necessary tp find a way out of the difficulty. What 
the Government used to do in those days was that, after 
the general election had taken place, such inequality as 
was noticed was redressed by means of Government nomi- 
nation. Therefore, every time in all the provinces the 
Government used to appoint a certain number of Muham- 
madan members of the Council by nomination. Now it 
was justly objected to this arrangement by the Muhamma- 
dan community that it was unfair to them that they 
should come in only by nomina,tion, and they urged that 
what they wanted was that instead of coming in by 
nomination they should come in by election, such election 
being confined to their community. 

My Lord, this was on the whole a reasonable posi- 
tion, and I thought it my duty at that time to support the 
scheme in this Council. I think, at our present stage, 
special electorates cannot be avoided, and what I have said 
about the Muhammadans also applies to some extent to 
the landlord community. In no country throughout the 
w'orld is it attempted to lay down that elections should be 
confined to those who I’epresent education. Take England ; 
for a long time property was the basis of all representation* 
Gradually the basis has been extended and you now have 
rffie democracy in its present form, and now we find the educa- 
tional centres, forming, so to say, special constituencies* 
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All property, in its largest seiise, must certainly 
liave a fair share of representation in this country. I do 
not think, therefore, that any useful purpose is served by 
objecting to the special representation that has been given 
either to the Muhammadans or to the landlord classes. 
Where, however, a legitimate question mry be raised, is in 
regard to the proportion of representation that has been 
given to these classes, and I think on this point there is no 
■doubt that the bulk of the community have serious reason 
for complaint. My Lord, the question having been raised, 
I think it my duty to state that under the existing 
arrangements the Muhammadan community is over-repre- 
sented in all the Councils. I think many of our Muham- 
niadan friends admit it, themselves when the question is 
put before them in that way. But here it is well to re- 
member that the fault in this matter is not that of the 
Government of India. I think the original scheme of the 
Government of India was an eminently fair scheme. 
Under that scheme Government proposed to give to the 
Muhammadans such representation partly by mixed electo- 
rates and partly by special electorates that the total should 
be in accordance with their position in the country. 

A great deal has been from time to time said about 
an expression which the late Yiceroy used in his reply 
to the famous address from a Muhammadan deputation, 
four years ago, namely, that the political importance of the 
Muhammadan community must be adequately recognized. 
I think that all along that expression, so far at any rate 
as it was used by Lord Minto, lias been to a great extent 
misunderstood. I do not think that the late Yiceroy 
intended to convey that the Muhammadans were political- 
ly more important than the Hindus ; what he wanted to 
con^fey wavS that the" Muhammadans occupied a position of 
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importance in the country. They were so numerous, they 
had suc'h traditions, they represented such past culture, 
they had .a stake in the country that it was not desirable 
to leave them without adequate represen tion. I do not 
think that, looked at in that way, any objection need be 
raised to ^he statement that the Muhammadan community 
was a politically important community in the country. 
They are a minority, but they are the most important 
minority in the country, and therefore it was necessary 
that representation should be conceded to them in accord- 
ance with their importance 

In recognizing this importance, however, there is no 
doubt that the Government have gone too far and that 
over-representation has been granted to the community ; 
but the responsibility for that as I was pointing out is 
with the Secretary of State and not with the Government 
of India. The original scheme of the Government of 
India, as I have already said, was eminently fair. The 
Secretary of State, no doubt from the best of motives, 
sought to substitute in its place another scheme theoreti- 
cally perfect but practically, I believe, rather difficult of 
application in this country ; and when that scheme came ' 
to be hotly criticised in England, owing to the exigencies 
of debate in the House of Lords, he not merely threw it 
overboard, but he also threw over the Government of 
India’s proposals and himself went much further than the 
Government of India had even intended. This is the 
whole position, and the question now is what can be done. 
You cannot take away from the Muhammadan community 
to-day what you gave them only yesterday, and I would 
say to my Hindu brethren, make the best of the situation 
in the larger interests of the country. 

My Lord, so far then as the proportion of 
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representation is concerned , I think that there is rear 
ground for complaint, but the matter is not easy to 
deal with, at any rate, for some time. As regards 
the other points in this resolution, I think my Hon'ble 
friend Pandit Madan Mohan Maiavi^^a stands on solid 
ground. There is no doubt that many of these difter- 
ences in Hanchise and qualifications for candidates were 
perfectly unnecessary, and I am quite sure that wdien 
the Government come to revise these regulations they will 
have no difficulty in removing them if they want to do so. 
The same thing applies to an elected majority in the Pro- 
vincial Councils. I think an elected majority in the Pro- 
VMKiial Councils would be quite safe. If it is found safe in 
Bengal, where the relations between the Government and 
the people have not been quite cordial, there is no reason 
why it should not do equally well in other provinces. Such 
an elected majority will consist of composite elements. 
There will be the Chambers of Commerce men representing 
tlie European community, there will be the landholders, 
there will be the Muhammadan members, and there will be 
representatives of the general population, and therefore I 
* do not think that there is any danger even from the official 
point of view in an elected naajority in the Provincial 
Councils. Moreover, if the Government wanted to pass a 
law for any Province, and the Provincial Council made any 
difficulty about it, there is a reserve of power in this Coun- 
cil where there is a standing official majority and where 
Government will always be able to pass any measure that 
they please. On these points, therefore, I think that there 
is a good deal to be said, and when the Government come 
to re-consider these regulations I hope that something will 
be done to meet them. My Lord, having said this, I 
would now make an appeal to my friend the Honffile 
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PAiidifc Midan M )haii Maiaviya : I earnesfelj liope that he 
will not press his resolution to a division. My Lord, after 
all, we have got to take a large view of this matter. What 
does it x’eallj matter how many Hindus and how many 
Muhammadans sit in this Council ? The more important 
question is how many of us work and in what spirit we^ 
work here ? The numbers would matter on some future 
occasion when probably questions will have to be carried 
here by the weight of numbers ; to-day we certainly do not 
propose to carry our points by the weight of numbers* 
As a matter of fact, whether we are many or few, it is only 
to the moral influence that we exercise on the Government 
that we have to look at the present stage. Why, my Lord, 
even if I could defeat the Government to-day I would 
not do it. 1 would not do it for this reason ; the prestige 
of the Goveimment is an important asset at tlie present 
stage of the country and I would not lightly disturb it. 
Therefore the question about the numerical representation 
of Hindus and Muhammadans may be left over for some- 
time. Other points are upon a footing on which I am 
quite sure that most filnhainmadan members here will be 
willing to join hands with my Hon’ble friend. 

My Lord, before concluding I must express my 
cordial concurrence with what has been said by my BLon’ble 
friend Mr. Madge. It is not my good fortune to be often 
in agreement with my friend, but I most heartily and 
coi'dially support what he has said about leaving these- 
questions alone for some time. If a question like this- 
may be raised here, then cow-killing, or the question about 
Hindu and Muhammadan riots and such others may be 
raised by somebody else in other' places ; and then that 
harmonious co-operation between the two communities 
which we hope to promote by this Council, and which we 
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hope to see gradually extending all over tlie country^ would 
niosu unfortunately be disturbed and tlie interests wMcli 
my Hon^ble. friend Pandit Madan Molian Malavij^a himself 
has so well at heart, would be seriously jeopardised. With 
these words I again earnestly appeal to m}^ friend not to 
press this resolution. 


INCREASE m PUBLIO EXFENDITUEE. 

\llhe Imperial Legislative Council met on the 28th of 
Jcmitary 1911. His Excellency Lord Hardings presidecl: 
Mr. Gokhcde moved a resolution calling for an inquiry into 
the caiises lohich had led to the great incft'ease in the public 
expenditure^ that had taken place during recent years. In 
moving this resolution.^ 'Mr. Gokhale made the following 
speech : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : — My Lord, I rise to 
move that this Council recommends to the Governor" 
General-in- Council that the Government should 0]*der a 
public inquiry by a mixed body of officials and non-officials 
into the causes which have led to the great increase in 
public expenditure, both Civil and Military, that has taken 
place during recent years, so that means may be devised 
for the greater enforcement of economy, where necessary 
and practicable. 

My Lord, the Budget Debate in this Council of last 
year, and more especially the language employed on the 
occasion by my Hon^ble friend the Finance Minister, had 
led me to hope that the Government would of their own 
accord direct such an inquiry, at any rate, into the civil 
expenditure of the country. That hope, however, has not 
been justified, and I therefore deem it my duty to submit 
this motion to the consideration of this Council. My Lord, 
the last twelve years have b« en in some respects a most 
extraordinary period in Indian finance. A variety of 
circumstances, to which I will presently refer, combined to 
place at the disposal of the Government of India-, 
year after year, phenomenally large revenues — 
phenomenally large, I mean, judged by the standard 
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of this country, and while advantage was taken 
of the prosperous condition of the Exclequer to 
, grant a certain amount of relief to the taxpayers, the 
necessary consequences of an overflowing treasury in a 
country like India inevitably followed, and the level of 
•expenditure came to be pushed up in every diiection in a 
manner perfectly unprecedented in the history of this 
•country. How large and how unprecedented this growth 
of expenditure has been may be seen from the fact that 
two yea)*s ago, of a sudden and without any warning, we 
came to a year of a heavy deficit — the heaviest ‘deficit that 
this country has known since the Mutiny. And last year, 
the Hon’ble Member, as if to emphasize the gravity of the 
•situation, felt himself driven to impose additional taxation 
•to the tune of about a million and a quarter in a perfectly 
normal year, free from famine, war, or any of those other 
•disturbing circumstances which in our mind have been 
•associated with increased taxation in the past. A develop- 
ment of the financial situation so extraordinary and so 
disquieting demands, in my humble opinion, a close scrut- 
iny, and it is because I want the Government to under- 
take such an examination that I am raising this discussion 
•in this Council to-day. 

My Lord, for a proper appreciation of how enormous 
■this growth of expenditure has been during recent years, 
it would be necessary to take a brief survey of Indian 
finance over a somewhat extended period’; and I propose, 
if the Council will bear with me, to attempt such a survey 
■as briefly as I can for a period of about 35 years beginning 
with the year 1875. I take 1875 as the starting point 
"because, in many respects, that year was a typical year — 
being also a normal year — typical of the old regime associat- 
-ed with the names of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo and 
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Lord Northbrook. I propose to begin with that 
year and survey the finance of the 33 years that 
follow, as briefiy as 1 can. Before doing so, however, 
must place before this Council one or 
bout the financial position of the 
Those who merely look at. our Financial State- 
somewhat misleading idea 
•eai expenditure is. 
gross and 


I think I 
two general views a 
country 

ments are likely to carry away a 
as to what our real revenue or our r 
The Statements give certain figures known as 
certain other figures known as nett. But neither the gross 
figures nor the nett figures give in my opinion a correct 
idea of what i would call the real revenue and expenditure. 
To get at the figure of real revenue, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to exclude from the revenue, under the Principal 
Heads, Eefunds and Drawbacks and Assignments and 
Oonrpensations and also the cost of the production of 
Opium. Then we must take the Commercial Services 
nett; and to this ^ve must add the receipts under the 
Civil and Military Departments. I think such a process 
alone would give us a correct idea of our real revenue. 
Now applying this to the Budget figures of kvSt year, and 
those are the latest that are available for us, what do we 
find ? We find that our real revenue, as distinct from 
either gross or nett revenue as given in the Financial 
Statement, is about 53 millions, or 80 crores of rupees — 
being made up of about 49 millions under the Fifincipal 
Heads, about 1 million nett from Eaiiways and Irrigation, 
about 2 millions Civil Departmental receipts, and a little 
over 4 million Military Departmental receipts. Out of 
this revenue, about a million is devoted to meet the nett 
charge of interest on unproductive debt, and another 
million goes to meet the standing charge for Famine Be- 
lief and Insurance. If we leave these 2 millions out, 51 
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jiiil lions remain to be devoted to tlie Civil and Military 
administration of the country, of which a little over 30' 
millions is devoted to Civil expenditure and a little under 
21 millions is spent on the Army. The Civil charges are- 
made up to-day of about 6 millions for collection of 
Revenue, about 15 millions for the salaries and expenses 
of Civil Departments, about 5 millions for miscellaneous 
Civil Charges, and about 4| millions for Civil Works. 
This then is the first fact about our financial position 
which I would like the Council to note. The second fact, 
which I would like to mention, is that this real revenue, 
excluding Opium receipts, which are uncertain and which 
moreover are threatened with extinction, is capable of 
growing at the rate of about per cent, per annum. The 
calculation, which shows this, is an elaborate one and I do 
not want to weary the Council with its details. 1 have 
tried to take as much care as I possibly could to make it 
accurate and I have discussed the method adopted with 
those who are qualified to express an opinion on these 
matters. I think I may say that every care has been 
taken to eliminate figures which ought to be eliminated 
from such a calculation, and I feel that the result may be 
accepted as a fairly correct one. On the basis of this 
calculation, then, excluding Opium receipts, our revenue 
may be taken to be capable of growing, taking good and 
bad years alike, at an average rate of about 14 per cent, a 
year. It therefore follows that any increase of expendi- 
ture for normal purposes, ie., exclusive of any special 
expenditure that may have to be incurred for special 
objects, must keep well within this average rate of 1 ^ per 
cent, per year. I trust the Council will keep these two 
facts in mind, and no^ follow me in reviewing the growth 
of expenditure during the 35 years, or rather 33 years, 
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following 1875. I tliink it best to take 1908-09 as tlie ;i ' 

last year of the period, first, because up to that year the ’ 

growth of expenditure went on practically unchecked , and I' J 
secondly, because complete figures are available to the ' 
general public only up to that year. This period of 33 5 

years divides itself into four smaller periods of more or 
less equal duration— fche first of 9 years from 1875 to 1884, f 

the second of 10 years from 1884 to 1894, the third of 7 ' 

years from 1894 to 1901, and the fourth of 7 years from ' 

1901-02 to 1908-09. Now, my Lord, for purposes of a 
fair comparison, it is necessary to reduce the figures for 
the years selected to what may be called a common 
denominator, all extraordinary items being eliminated from^ 
either side. Thus, if the rates of exchange for any twO' 
years which are compared, are dilBferent, due allowance must 
be made for that. If there has been either enhancement 
or remissipn of taxation in the interval, if new territory 
has been included or old territory excluded, if certain old 
heads of accounts have been left out or reclassified, allow- 
ance must be made for all these. I assure the Council 
that I have made such allowance to the best of my ability ; 

in the comparison which I am about to institute. Tims, ; 

in the first period, there was first increased taxation during 
Lord Lyttoii’s time and then there was a remission of 
taxation during Lord Eipon^s time, and I have made due 
allowance for both these circumstances. Then the i*ate of 
Exchange even in those days was not steady. It was about 
Is. 9-6cZ. to the rupee in 1875 and about Is. 7'3cZ. in 1884, 
and allowance has been made for that. Well, having 
made these allowances, what do you find ? We find, putting 
aside all extraordinary expenditure due to famines and 
war, that during this period of 9 years, our total Civil and 
Military expenditure rose by about 6 per cent., which . 
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niearus an annual increase of about two-thirds per cent, per 
Tear, against an annual growth of revenue of about 1 J: per 
cent. The rate of normal increase of revenue was thus 
considerably in excess of the rate of growth of expenditure, 
•and it was this fact which enabled Lord Eipon’s Adminis- 
tration to remit taxation. The total increase under Civil 
and Military during this period was about two-and-a-lrilf 
crores a year. That is the first period. 

|The second period of 10 years is the most dilficuit 
period to deal with, because there is hardly anything in 
<iommon between the first year and the last year. It was 
a period of great military activity in view of certain 
■eventualities that were expected on the North-West 
Frontier, and it synchronized with a steady fall in Ex- 
change and a steady diminution of Opium revenue. The 
xesult was that there were continuous additions to the 
taxation of the country. In considering the expenditure 
•of this period, we have to make allowance for four disturb- 
ing factors. In the first place, an addition w^as made in 
1885 of 30,000 troops — 10,000 European and 20,000 
Indians — to the Army. Secondly, in 1886, Upper 
Burma was annexed. Then Exchange fell continuously 
between 1885 and 1894 from Is. to Is. l‘ld. to the 
xupee, the latter being the lowest point Exchange ever 
reached. And lastly. Exchange Compensation Allowance 
was granted to all European otficials towards the end of 
this period, costing over a crore-aiid-a-quarter of rupees or 
nearly a million sterling. All this necessitated continuous 
:additions to the taxation of the country — during 8 out of 
the 10 years, something or other being put on. These 
ifour factors make it extremely difficult to compare 
the starting year with the closing year of this period, 
;; but a certain general view, roughly correct, may 



i)e presented. It will be found that during this 
period the Civil and Military expenditure of this country 
rose by about 14 crores. Out of this 14 crores, however 
about 7| crores was specially provided for by extra taxation' 
so that the normal growth of charges during this period was 
about 6^ crores. On the other hand, the revenu© during 
this time increased by about 12 crores, of which about 6 
^crores was from new taxes; and economies were effected 
to the extent of about 2 crores by suspending the Famine 
insurance Grant and in other ways, and thus the two ends 
were made to meet. The result, during the second period, 
putting aside all special expenditure for which special 
taxation was imposed upon the country, was that we had 
:a normal growth of administrative charges for the Army 
:and the Civil administration- of about crores. This 
works out at a total increase of about 141 per cent, in 10 
years, or an average increase of 1| per cent, per annum, 
against a normal growth of revenue from the old resources 
’Of a little 'Under 1 4 per cent, a year. 

I now come to the third period. In this period the 
'disturbing elements were not so numerous, the only factor 
of that character being Exchange. At the beginning of 
the period^ Exchange was ns low as Is. Md, but rose 
.-steadily to Is. M. in 1899, at which figure it stood practi- 
cally steady for the three closing years of the period. 
And but for the fact that three of the biggest famines of 
the last century occurred during this period, as also for the 
iact that there was war on the frontier at the commence- 
ment, the fioanees of this period would have given a much 
more satisfactory account than they did. As things were, 
however, the Railway Revenue had already begun to 
expand. Opium too had begun to recover, and that extra- 
-ordinary expansion of general revenues, which was 
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witnessed from 1898 to 1908, had also commenced. The last 
three 3 ’ears of this period thus belong to a period of 
extraordinary expansion of revenue on all sides, and in 
addition to this, under Exchange alone, the Government 
saved in 1899 nearly" 5 crores of rupees on the remittances 
to England, judged by the standard of 1894. These expand- 
ing resources naturally led to increased expenditure, and 
what stimulated the growth of charges even more than 
that was that we had during this period of three years of 
Lord Ourzon’s administration — the first three years of his- 
ad ministration. As a result of all this, expenditure grew’ 
at a greater pace tow’ards the close of this period than 
during the previous period ; but even so, we find that it w^as 
kept w^ell under control. During these seven years, there 
was an increase of about 6 crores in the expenditure of 
the country, Civil and Military, which works out at about 
11 per cent, or li per cent, per annum — the Civil expen- 
diture rising by about 14 per cent, in the 7 years or at 
the rate of 2 per cent, a year and the Army estimates- 
rising by about 6 ^ per cent, or at a little under 1 per cent, 
per annum. For purposes of this comparison I have- 
reduced the cost of Exchange for the first year to the- 
level of what it would have been, if Exchange had then- 
been 1$, 4:d, instead of Is. ITcZ. to the rupee. 

Let us now turn to the last period. The period,, 
like the third, was one of seven years, but it was a period 
of what was described in this Council last year as a period 
of ‘ Effiiciency with a big E.’ There was a hot pursuit of 
efficiency in every direction, leading to increased establish- 
ments, creation of new appointments, and increases in the 
scales of pay and promotion and pensions of the European 
services of the country. As a result what do w-e find ? An in- 
. ^ ^ crease of expenditure all round which is perfectly astonishing 
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Tlie disturbicg factors during this period were :-— J 
(1 ) fclie Accounts for Berar were included, (2) the bulk of the i 
Local Funds Accounts were excluded, (3) there were remis- ' ^ 
sions of taxation, and (4) the charges for Militarj-Marine 
were transferee! from Civil works to Militai^y. Making 
allowances for all these factors, we find that during these ' 
seven years, 1901-02 to 1907-08, the total normal growth of 
charges, Civil and Military, came to no less than 18 
■crores ! This gives us an increase of about 33 per cent, in 
seven years, or about 5 per cent, 'per annum ! On the 
other hand, the expansion of revenue, which in itself was 
most exceptional, was, making all necessary allowances, 
about 2 per cent, per annum. We thus come to this : — 

■We had an increase of about 2| crores during the first 
nine years ; we had about 6 crores during the next ten 
years ; again about 6 crores during the next seven years; 
and we had an increase of not less than 18 crores during ; 
the last seven years ! Taking the precentages, again, we 
find that the normal growth of charges per annum in the ■ 

first period was about two-thirds per cent, ; it ranged be- i 

tween and Iji per cent, during the second and thm! j 

periods ; while it was nearly 5 per cent, during the last j 

period ! Taking Civil and Military separately, it was 40 i 

per cent, for seven years or nearly fi per cent, per annum | 

for the Civil, and about 20 per cent., or an annual average ; 

growth of 3 per cent, for the Military 1 

My Lord, I think it should only be necessary to ! 
mention these figures to establish the importance and 
necessity of an inquiry into the growth of charges during 
recent years. It will probably be said that this extra- , 
ordinary increase is accounted for to a great extent by 
increased expenditure in several useful directions. I 
admit at once that the Government have found additiona 
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D'loney for several desirable objects during this period.. 
But what is the amount so found ? The total growth of 
Civil charges during this period was 13 crores. Out of 
these 13 crores, a. sum of about 3 crores represents roughly 
the additional expenditure on Police, Education, and 
grants to Local Bodies. About a million has been added 
to the expenditure on the Police, with wdiat results it is 
too early yet to say. I, for one, am not satisfied that the 
growth of expen <lit lire in this direction has been all good, 
but I will take it for the moment that the increased 
expenditure will give us a more improved Police service. 
Next we find that under Education there has been an 
increase of about half a' million or 75 lakhs, including the 
sums provided for Agricultural Education and Technical 
Education. Finally, a little over half a million — nearly 
t’wo-thirds of a million — represents the grants made to 
Municipalities and Local Boards for Sanitation, Education 
and other purposes. Thus, roughl}^ speaking, the addi- 
tional expenditure on these objects come to a little o%"er 3 
crores or 2 millions sterling, leaving still an increavse of 
about 10 crores to be explained. 

My Lord, I may mention, if the Council will 
permit me, that it is not only now that I am comj)Iaining 
of this extraordinary rise in charges. As far back as five 
years ago, when we were in the mi3st of this period and 
when charges were still going up by leaps and bounds in 
every direction, I ventured to make a complaint on this 
subject in the Council. If the Council will pardon me for 
quoting from myself, I would like to read a few lines from 
wdiat I then said. Speaking in the Budget Debate of 
1906-07, I ventured to observe : — 

The surpluses of the last few years— -rendered possible 
by the artifieal enhancement of the value of the rupse, 
and realised, first by maintaining taxation at a higher level 
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than was nsfiessary in view of the appreeiated rupee, and^ 
secondly, by a s;^stetnafcie under-estimating of revenue and 
over-estimating of expenditure — have produced their inevit- 
able effect on the expenditure of the country. With such 
a plethora of inonev in the Exchequer of the State, the level 
of expenditure was bound to be pushed up in all directions. Eeo- 
noray came to be a despised word and increased establishments and 
revised scales of pay and pension fur the European officials ^ 

became the order of the day. Some remissions of taxation were 
no doubt tardily granted, but the evil of an uncontrolled growth 
of expenditure in all directions in the name of increased efficiency 1 

was not checked, and the legacy must now remain with U'J, The I 

saddAst part of the whole thing is that in spite of this superabund- 
ance of money in the Exchequer and the resultant growth of ; 

administrative expenditure, the most pressing needs of the country 
in regard to the moral and material advancement of the people l 

have continued for the most part unattended to and no advantage ; 
of the fitiancial position has been taken to inaugurate comprehen- 
sive schemes of State action for improving the condition of the 
masses. Such State action is, in my humble opinion, the first 
duty now resting on the Government of India, and it will need all 
the money — recurring and non-recurring — that the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber can find for it. 

That this complaint was admitted in its substance 
to be just by the Government, or rather by the represent- 
ative of the Government in the Finance Department, will 
be seen from certain very striking observations made the 
following year by His Honour Sir Edward Baker, who was 
then our Finance Minister. Speaking in the Budget 
Debate of 1907-08 about a proposal that there should be a 
further increase in the salaries of certain officers, he 
protested that he regarded that proposal * with astonish- 
ment, and something like dismay’; and then he proceeded 
to say : — 

I have now been eonreeted with the Finance Deparfcmeiife of 
the Government of India for five years continuously, and during the 
whole of that period I do not believe that a single day has passed 
on which i have not been called upon officially to assent to an in- 
crease of pay of some appointment or group of appointments, to ; 
the reorganisation of some Department, or to an augmentation of 
their numbers. All experience proves that wherever revision is 
needed, either of strength or emoluments, the Local Governments 
and the Heads of Departments are only too ready in bringing it 
forward. Nor are the members of the various Services at ail 
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backward in urging their own claims. I oannot in the least 

recognise the necessity ' for imparting an additional stimulus to 
this process. . , 

It will thus he seen that there has been a great 
‘deal of expenditure incurred during the last few years of 
ft permanent character, which was rendered possible only 
by the fact that Government had large surpluses at its 
disposal. In view of this, and in view of the great deterior- 
ation that has since taken place in the financial position, 
I think it is incumbent now on the Government to review 
the whole situation once again. My Lord, this was the 
course which Lord Diifferin adopted in his time, though 
the growth of charges then was nothing like what it has 
been during the last decade. "When Lord Dufferin became 
Yioeroy, he decided to increase the Army in this country 
and for that purpose wanted more money. And so he 
appointed a Finance Committee to inquire into the sjrowtli 
of expenditure that had taken place just before his time, 
so as to find out what saving could be effected. The Eeso* 
lution, appointing that Committee, is a document worth 
the perusal of the present Government of India. It 
speaks of the growth of Civil expenditure that had taken 
place during the preceding five years as ‘ very large, ^ 
though, as I have already pointed out, the increase was 
only at an avera.ge rate of about | per cent, per annum 
between 1875 and 1884, or taking the charges for Collec- 
tion of Revenue and the Salaries and Expenses of Civil De- 
partments only, it was about 1| per cent. — the increase 
under two heads being higher than under other heads. 
If that rate of increase was, in Lord Dufferin’s opinion 
* too large,' I wonder what expression he -would have used 
to describe the pace at which expenditure has grown dur- 
ing the last decade ! 

My Lord, 1 now come to the form of the enquiry 



wbicii 1 propose. I propose, in the first place, that the 
enquiry shoiild be a public enquiry, and I propose, second- 
ly, that it should be by a mixed body of officials and non- 
officials. As I have already observed, the language 
employed by the Hon’hle the Finance Member last year in 
this connection had led me to hope that Government would 
of their own accord order such an inquiry into the matter. 
In Simla last x\ugust, however, when I asked the Hor/ble 
Member a. question in Council, he said that \what he had 
meant was a Departmental inquiry only. Now, my Lord, 
the position is so serious that a mere Departmental inquiry 
will not do. In support of this view, I may quote my 
Hon’ ble friend himself. He said last year that the quotj.- 
tion of economy did not rest with his Department alone ; 
it rested with the Government of India as a whole. He 
also said that if economy was to be enforced, public opinion, 
both in this country and in England, would have to 
enlist itself on the side of economy. Now the only way 
to enlist public opinion! on that side is by holding a public 
enquiry into the growth of charges, as was done by Lord 
Dufferin, so that the people might know how the charges 
have been growing and where we now stand. My Lord, I 
do not want a mere Departmental inquiry at the head- 
quartersiof Government. An inquiry at Simla or Calcutta 
will only be a statistical inquiry. What we want is a 
Committee, somewhat on the lines of Lord Dufterin’s 
Committee, with one or two non-officials added, going 
round the country, taking evidence, finding out from the 
Heads of Departments what possible jestablishments could 
be curtailed, and making recommendations with that Cime 
and weight and deliberation, generally associated with 
public inquiries. I urge such an inquiry, because, govern- 
ed as India at present is, public inquiries from time to 
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time into the growth of expenditure aie the only possible 
safeguard for ensuring an ! economical administration of 
our finances. Under the East India Company, the situa- 
tion was in some respects stronger in such matters. The 
Imperial Government, which now finds it easy to throw on 
India charges which should not be thrown on India, was in 
those days resisted by the Company, whenever it sought to 
impose such charges. On the other hand, Parliament 
exercised a jealous watchfulness in regard to the afiairs of 
the Company, and every 20 years there used to be a peri- 
odical inquiry, with the result that everything was care- 
fully overhauled ; and that tended largely to keep things 
under control. With the transfer of the Government of 
this country from the Company to the Crown, things have 
been greatly changed. All power is no^v lodged in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, who, as a Member of the 
Cabinet, has a standing majority behind him in the House 
of Commons. This means that the control of Parliament 
over Indian expenditure, though it exists in theory, is in 
practice purely nominal. In these circumstances, the 
importance and the value of periodical public inquiries into 
our financial administration should be obvious to all. 
There have been three such inquiries since the transfer of 
the Government from the Company to the Crown. The 
first was by a Parliamentary Committee in the seventies. 
The Committee which sat for nearly four years, took most 
valuable evidence. Unfortunately Parliament broke up in 
1874, before the Committee had finished its labours, and 
the Committee dissolved with the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. The second inquiry was by the Committee appoint- 
ed by Lord Dufferin in 1886-87, and ten years after, in 
1897, a third inquiry was ordered, this time by a Royal 
Commission presided over by Lord Welby. Fourteen years 
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have elapsed since tlien, and I think it is due to the coun- 
try that another Committee pr Commission of Inquiry 
should now be appointed to inquire in a public manner 
into the growth of charges and find out what economies 
and reductions are possible and how the level of ordinary 
expenditure may be kept clown. And this inquiry must 
not be in London or at Simla or Calcutta. It must be by 
a body which will go round the country and take evidence. 

My Lord, I vvili now state what, in my opinion, are 
the remedies which the situation requires. My proposals 
are four in number, and they are these ; — In the first 
place, what Mr. Gladstone used to call the spirit of ex- 
penditure, which has been abroad in this country for a 
great many years, and especially during the seven years 
between 1901-02 to 1908-09, should now be chained and 
controlled, and, in its place, the spirit of economy should 
be installed. If the Government would issue orders to all 
Departments, as Lord Dufierin did, to enforce rigorous 
economy in every direction and to keep down the level of 
expenditure, especially avoidable expenditure, I think a 
good deal might be done. Lord Dnfterin^s Government 
wanted money for military preparations. F earnestly hope 
that Your Lordship’s Go\"e:mment will \vant to find money 
for extending education in all directions. In any case,, 
the need for strict economy is there, and I trust that 
Government will issue instructions to all their Depart- 
ments to keep down administrative charges as far as possi- 
ble. That is my first suggestion. In this connection I 
may add this. Care must be now taken never again to 
allow the normal rate of growth of expenditure to go be- 
yond the normal rate of growth of revenue. Indeed, it 
must be kept well within the limits of the latter, if we ai’e 
not to disregard the ordinary requirements of solvent 
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finance. If special expenditure is wanted for purposes, ns 
may happen in the case of ^n invasion or similar trouble, 
special taxation must be imposed, and we shall be prepared 
to face the situation and support the Government in doing 
so. Butin ordinary circumstances, the normal rate of 
growth of expenditui-e must not exceed and should be well 
w’ithin the normal rate of growth of revenue. 

My second suggestion is that the Military ex- 
penditure should now be substantially reduced. My Lord, 
this is a somewhat difiicalt question, and I trust the Coun- 
cil will bear with me while I place a few facts on this 
subject before it. Our Military expenditure, wliieb, till 
1885, w^as at a level of about 16 croros a year, now stands 
at well over 81 crores. The strength of the Army was 
first determined by a Commission which ^vas appointed 
after the Mutiny, in 1859, and that strength — roughly 
sixty thousand Europeans and one hundred and twenty 
thousand Indians — continued to be the strength of the 
Army till 1885. On many occasions during that interval, 
those who were responsible for the Military Administration 
of the countiy pressed for an increase in the number of 
troops, but without success. In 1885, 30,000 troops — ten 
thousand European and twenty thousand Indian — were ad- 
ded. The number has been slightly! ncreased since, and we have 
at present about 75,000 European troops and double that 
number of Indian troops. JSTow, my Lord, my first con- 
tention is that the country cannot afford such a large army, 
•and in view of the great improvment, which has taken 
place in mid- Asian politics, ifc should now be substantially 
reduced. Not only responsibie critics of Government but 
many of those who have taken part in the Administration 
of India and who are or were in a position to express an 
authoritative opinion on the subject have publicly stated 
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that the strength of the Indian Army is in excess of 
strictly Indian requirements. Thus General Bracbenbury, 
who was a Military Member of this Council at one time, 
stated in 1897, in his evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Expenditure, that the strength of the 
Indian army was in excess of Indian requirements, and 
that part of it was intended to be a reserve for the whole 
Empire in the East. I may also point out that the Army 
Commission of 1879, of which Lord Roberts was a 
member, held that the then strength of the Indian army — 
60,000 English troops and 120,000 Indian troops — was 
sufficient for all requirements — sufficient to resist Russian 
aggression, not only if Russia acted alone, but even with 
Afghanistan as her ally. Then, my Lord, w’hen the South 
African war broke out, a substantial number of troops was 
sent out of this country for service in South Africa, at a 
time -wtien the situation should have been regarded as 
anxious for India. A part was also sent to China about 
the same time, and yet things went on here as well as ever. 
All these things show that the strength of the Indian 
army, as it exists to-day, is really in excess of Indi.an 
requirements. It may be said that this is .a matter of 
militarv efficiency, on which non-official members are not 
qualified to express an opinion. If I were venturing an 

opinion on the technical details of Military Administra- 
tion I should blame myself for my presumption ; but this 
is a matter of policy, which, I venture to think, all laymen 
.l-even Imlian laymen— are qualified to understand, and 
on which they are perfectly entitled to express an opinion. 
Any one can see that the situation in mid-Asia and on the 
Frontiers of India has undergone a profound change. 
And, in view of this change, I think it is due to the people 
of this country, who have borne this enormous military 
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bnr.len for a number of years, that some relief should now 
be granted to them, and thereby funds set free to be 
devoted to more useful and more pressing objects. My 
Lord, militiiry efficiency, as Lord Salisbury once pointed 
out, must always be relative. It must depend not only on 
what the Jlilitary authorities think to be necessary, * but 
■on a combined consideration of the needs of defence and' 
the resources which the country can .afford for the purpo.ses 
of such defence. Judged by this standard, I think that 
our Military expenditure is unduly high ; and I therefore 
•respectfully urge that a part of this expenditure should 
now be reduced by reducing the troops to the number at 
which they stood in 1885. 

My Lord, my third suggestion is that there should 
now be a more extended employment of the indigenous 
Indian agency in the pubhc service. In this eonnecMon I 
am fi-ee to recognise the necessity of paying as a rule the 
Indian at a lower rate of payment than the Englishman who 
holds the same office. I think this is part of our case. If we 
insist on Indians being paid at the same rate as Englishmen 
we cut away a large part of the ground from under our feet. 
Except in regard to those offices,with which a special dignity 
is associated, such, for instance, as Memberships of Executive 
Councils, High Court Judgeships and so forth, where of 
course there must be strict quality, even as regarxls pay 
between the Indian and the Englishman, there must, l’ 
thrnk, be differentral rates of payment for the Indian and 
Eui-opean members of the Public Service. What is how- 
ever necessary is that care must be taken not to make 
such distinctions galling. Instead of the preserrt division 
into Provincial and Imperial services, or instead of layin« 
down that Indian should-be given two-thirds of what the 
Englishman gets, I would provide a feed salary for each 
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office, and I would further provide that if the holder of the 
office happens to be an Englishman, an extra allowance 
should be paid to him, because he has to send his wife and 
children to England, and he has often to go there himself. 
These luive to be recognised as the exigencies of the present 
situation and they must be faced in the proper spirit. I 
should, therefore, have a fixed salary for each office ; and 1 
would then throw it equally open to all, who possess the 
necessary qualifications, subject to the condition already 
inentioned, that an English holder of it should get ,an 
extra allowance for meeting extra expenses. Then, when 
you have to make an appointment, you will have this 
before you. An Indian — pay, say, Es. 500 a month — an 
Englishman pay Es. 500 plm an allowance, say of Es. 166. 
If you then are really anxious for economy, you will have 
to take the Indian, other things being equal. 

My fourth and last suggestion is this — that provi- 
sion should now be made for an independent Audit in this 
country. Myi Lord, this is a matter of very great import- 
ance and it has a history of its own. In the eighties there" 
was some very earnest discussion on this subject between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The 
first proposal on the subject, curiously enough, went from 
the Government of India themselves : that was when Lord 
Cromer — Sir E. Btring, as he then was — was Finance 
Minister of India, and Lord Eipon, Yiceroy. In a des- 
patch, addi*essed by the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State in 1882, the Government urged that a 
system of independent Audit should be introduced into 
India. The whole of that despatch is well worth a careful 
study. After a brief review of the systems of Audit in 
different European countries, which the Government of 
India specially examined, they state in clear terms that 
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tliey have come to the couclusion that the system of Audit 
in this country by officers who are subordinate to the 
Government is not satisfactory and must be altered. And 
they insist on two things : — First, that the officer, who was 
then known as Comptroller Genei*al, or as he is now called, 
Comptroller and Auditor- General, should be entirely inde- 
pendent of the Government of India, that he should look 
forward to no promotion at the hands of the Government 
of India, and that he should be removable only with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and secondly, 
that his position, as reguards salary, should be as high as 
that of the Financial Secretaiy, and that he should, reach 
that position automatically by annual increments after 
twenty years’ service. The Secretary of State of that time, 
however, under the advice of his Council which, as a rule, is 
averse to change or reform, declined to sanction the 
proposal. He considered that it was not suited to India, 
that it was not really necessary, and that it would cost a 
good deal ! Curiously enough, however, five or six years 
afterwards, the same proposal was revived by the Secretary 
of State for India himself. Lord Cross was then Secretary 
of State and the despatch in which he reopens and 
discusses this question is also worth a careful perusal. 
Like the Government of India of 1882, he too dwells on 
the unsatisfactory character of the Indian Audit, es- 
pecially owing to the fact of the Head of the Audit De- 
partment being a subordinate of the Government of India, 
and points out how necessary it is that this officer should 
be independent of the Indian Government. The proposal 
was, however, this time resisted by the Government of 
India, Lord Landsdowne being then Viceroy, and it again 
fell through. Now, my Lord, I respectfully urge that the 
question should be taken up once again and the Auditor 
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General made absolutely independent of the Government 
of India. In England, the Auditor General submits an 
annual report on all irregularities, which have come un- 
der his notice, to the House of Commons, and the House 
refers it to a Committee, known as the Committee of 
Public Accounts, which then subjects the officials concern- 
ed to a searching and rigorous examination. As our 
Council does not yet vote supplies, it will, I reaognize, be 
necessary in present circumstances that our Auditor 
GeneraFs Eeport should be submitted to the Secretary of 
State for India, who is the final authority in financial 
matters. But the Eeport should be made public, being 
laid before Parliament every year and being also published 
in India. Then our criticism of the financial administra- 
tion will be really well-informed and effective. At present 
non-official members can older only general remarks for 
the simple reason that they are not in a position to know 
anything about the details of financial administration. 
This will be altered, if they obtain the assistance of an 
annual report from an independent Auditor General. 

My Lord, I have done. I want this inquiry to be 
undertaken for four reasons. In the first place, this 
phenomenal increase in expenditure demands an investi- 
gation on its own account. Economy is necessary in every 
country, but more than anywhere else is it necessary in 
India. Certain observations, which were made by Lord 
Mayo 40 years ago on this point, may well be recalled 
even at this distance of time. In speaking of the Army 
expenditure, he said in effect that even a single shilling 
taken from the people of India and spent unnecessarily on 
the Army was a crime against the people, who needed it 
for their moral and material development/ Secondly, my 
Lord, expenditure must be strictly and rigorously kept 

ao 
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down now, because we are at a serious juncture in tlie 
history of our finance. Our Opium revenue is tbreatenecl 
with extinction. Thirdly, I think we are on the eve of a 
iai’ge measure of financial decentralisation to Provincial 
Governments, and it seems certain that those Governments 
will be given larger powers over their own finances. If, 
however, this is to be done, there must first of all be a 
careful inquiry into the present level of their expenditure. 
That level must be reduced to what is fair and reasonable 
before they ai-e started on their new career. Last, but 
not least, we are now entertaining the hope that we are 
now on the eve of a great expansion of educational eflbrt — 
primar}^, technical and agricultural, in fact, in all diiec- 
tions. My Lord, I am expressing only the feeling of my 
countrymen throughout India when I say that we are 
-earnestly looking forward to the next five years as a period 
of striking educational advance for this country. Now, if 
this advance is to be efifected, very large funds will be re- 
quired, and it is necessary that the Government of India 
should, first of all, examine their own position and find 
out what proportion of their present revenues can be 
spared for the purpose. My Lord, these objects — 
education, sanitation, relief of agricultural indebted- 
— -are of such paramount importance to the coun- 
try that 1, for one, shall not shrink from advocating 
additional taxation to meet fcheir demands, if that is found 
to be necessary. But before such additional taxation can 
be proposed by Government, or can be supported by non- 
official members, it is necessary to find out what mai’gin 
can be provided out of existing resources. This is a duty 
^hich the Government owes to the country ; and the repre- 
;sentatives of the taxpayers in this Council owe it to those, 
whose behalf they are here, to urge this upon the 
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Goverimient}. It is on this account that I have raised this 
question before the Council to-day, and I earnestly trust 
the Government will consider my proposals in the spirit in 
which they have been brought forward. My Lord, I move 
the Resolution which stands in my name. 

wai/ of reply to the criticisms offered, in the cov/rse 
of the discussion on the above resolution, Mr, G-ohhde spoke 
■as follows : — ] 

The Hon’bie Mr. Gokhale : — My Lord, I must crave 
.Your Lordship’s indulgence a second time, because I 
think I ought to reply to some of the criticisms, which 
have been offered, before this discussion is brought to a 
elose. 

I must begin with my Hon’bie friend Mr. Meston, 
whose remarks I am almost sorry to criticise in view of the 
extremely generous reference that he has been so kind as 
to make to myself. But, my Lord, I must say at once 
that I am not convinced by what the Hon’bie Member has 
said, and I am not quite sure how far the Hon’ble'Member 
himself is convinced. I have a shrewd suspicion, my 
Lord, that if I could have access to some of the notes 
which my Hon’bie friend, as Financial Secretary, must 
have been writing from time to time during the last few 
years, I think I could make a much stronger case in 
favour of this Resolution than I have been able to do to- 
day. My Hon’bie friend began by saying that, if 
expenditure in this country has doubled itself in 35 years, 
the same thing has happened in other countries. I had 
almost anticipated this argument, and I therefore care- 
fully avoided comparing the expenditure of this time with 
the expenditure of 35 years ago. What I did was that I 
divided the period into four smaller periods and took each 
time one of these, so that the years compared should not 
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be separated by too long an interval. In tbe first place,, 
therefore, my Hon’ble friend must treat the exf^nditnre of 
other countries in the same way before the analogy can 
apply. Moreover, let him not forget that this analogy 
from foreign countries can cut both ways. I am quite 
willing that this country should provide for a standard of 
expenditure, such as obtains in other countries, if the 
Government of India will accept for itself all the responsi- 
bilities and all standards of administration that the 
Governments of other countries have accepted. Let the 
Government, for instance, to mention only one instance, 
give us free, universal primary education in this country, 
and then it will be time for us to consider how our 
expenditure compares with that of other countries. My 
Hon’ble friend prefers to take the year 1898, as the start- 
ing year for his comparison, to the year 1901-02. I too 
had thought at one time of taking 1898-99, for the 
simple reason that that was the commencement of Lord 
Curzon's administration ; but I found afterwards that the 
year was unsuitable, though it would really have been 
more favourable for my purpose. I wanted scrupul- 
ously to avoid anything that was unfair, and I saw 
that that year would not do, because it was midway 
between two great famines, the famine of 1897-98 
and the famine of 1899-1900, and the revenue in that year 
therefore was larger on account of the arrears that were 
collected from the previous famine. Moreover, as both 
1899-1900 and 1900-01 were years of extensive famines, 
the level of expenditure had no opportunity during those 
years to rise as it would otherwise have done. As regards 
my friend's explanation of the increase, the amount of 
which he admits, I really do not know how to describe it. 
The explanation comes to this : — I had said that there 
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iaad been an increase of 9 millions ; *yes/ says the Hon’ble. 
Member, ' there has been that increase ; but it is made up 
of so much more spent under this head, so much under 
that head, and so on, the total coming to 9 millions’ ! 
Now this would have been a good answer, if I had said 
that I did not know how or where to find the items, of 
which these 9 millions were made up. If, for instance, I 
had said that somebody had walked away with our 9 
millions a year, this explanation would have been perfectly 
sound. Surely the details, which he has given, could have 
been put together by any one of us from the financial 
returns of the Government ; or if I had experienced any 
difficulty in that, I could have drawn on the ample courtesy 
of my Hon’ble friend, on wffiich, as a matter of fact,, he 
has permitted me to draw’ so liberally during the last few 
days. To the real question which I have raised, the 
Hon’ble Member has attempted practically no answer. I 
will refer only to two items to illustrate the way in which 
he has been compelled to arguo in this matter. .The 
Hon’ble Member says that establishments have been large- 
ly increased during the last few years ; now that is exactly 
my complaint. What the Hon’ble Member should have 
told the Council is — should they have been so inci eased? 
He has, however, nothing to say on that point. Again, 
take the increase under Stationery. The Hon’ble Mem- 
ber’s explanation is — ‘ I suppose we have been writing 
much more than w’e used to do.’ Now, in the first place, 
I am not so sure about that. If the officials have been 
really writing much more than they used to do, then they 
have been disobeying the orders of the Government of 
India ; for one of the orders issued by Lord Curzon dur- 
ing his time was that official widting should be curtailed ; 
and he even took great credit to himself on a subse(|uent 
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occf^sion for liavhig reduced the voluminous mass of official 
writing. But apart from that, last year, when I raised 
this very question of increased expenditure on Stationery, 
my Hon’ble friend Mr. Robertson, -who was then in charge 
of the Department of Commerce and Industry, admitted 
that there had been a great increase during the last 
twelve years, the increase amounting to no less than 60 
per cent, in 12 years ! And he assured the Council that 
his Department had been making mcj[uiries and he hoped 
to make substantial i-eductions. Yot a word of this, how- 
ever, have we heard from Mr. Meston to-day. The last 
point which I would like to notice in the Hon^ble Mem- 
ber's remarks is about remission of taxation. My Hon’ble 
friend says that while expenditure has increased a good 
deal during the last 8 or 9 years, there has also been a 
remission of taxation of about four millions. How, my 
Lord, no one denies this, and I admitted it myself in my 
first speech. But wLen the fact is used to convey the 
idea ’that the taxpayers have no ground to complain of the 
increased expenditure, the statement is not quite faii% 
There has undoubtedly been this remission of taxation, 
hut I want the Council to remember that it was no 
more than was in common fairness due to the people of this 
country on account of the savings that the Government 
effected in the charges on their Home remittances. During 
the previous ten years, there had been successive additions 
to the taxation of the country, amounting to about 4| 
millions, owing mainly to the continuous fall in exchange. 
When, therefore, exchange again rose to and steadied 
itself at Is. M-., the Government were boixnd to return to 
the people the millions, saved on their remittance 
charges, and this was practically all that the Government 
did by their remission of taxation, on which the Hon’ble 
Member has laid so much stress. 
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I will next turn to tlie speech of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Brunyate. I really have no quarrel with the Hon’ble 
Member’s stateuient of the case, as he has placed it before 
the Council. His argument briefly amounts to this. The 
country is getting good value for its money. Now I do- 
not dispute that. I feel I am not qualified myself to ex- 
press an opinion on that subject. Moreover, I recognise 
that for seven years we had one of the greatest soldiers of 
our time at the head of the Indian Army and he wasv 
specially well-known for his economical administration. It 
is true that there are those who do not quite accept this 
view ; but that is a matter which must be left to militaiy 
experts. My question was solely about policy. After the 
profound change that has taken place in Central Asian and 
pFratier affairs, is it fair, is it just to the people of the 
country that the military expenditure should still continue 
on the same high scale on which it has been incurred all 
these years? For thirty years and more, our military 
expenditure has been dominated by the fear that Russia 
was drawing nearer and nearer to this country. My 
Hon’ble friend, Mr. Haque, has referred to the Anglo- 
Russian Convention in the framing of which, as he has 
reminded the Council, Your Excellency had such a great- 
part. If the Anglo-Russian Convention is a reality, I 
think we are entitled to the benefit of it, and the only way 
in which this benefit can be brought home to us is by 
relieving us of a part of the burden that we have borne for 
so many y^ars, in order that funds may be set free to 
spend on primary and technical education and such other 
objects. In this connection I would like to quote cerbun 
observations of Lord Mayo, made 40- years ago. In a 
celebrated minute, which has been published, Lord Mayo 
wrote as follows : — 
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Though the financial necessities of the hour have brought 
more prominently to our view the enormous cost of our Army (16 3 
crores), as compared with the available resources of the country, 
1 cannot describe fiscal difficulty as the main reason for the course 
we have taken. I consider that, if our condition in this respect 
was most prosperous, we should still not be justified in spending 
07ie shilling more on our Army than can be shown to be absolute- 
ly and imperatively necessary. There are considerations of a far 
higher nature involved in this matter than the annual exigencies 
of finance dr the interests of those who are employed in the mili- 
tary service of the Crown. Every shilling that is taken for 
unnecessary military expenditure is so much withdrawn from 
those vast sums which it is our duty to spend for the moral and 
material improvement of the people. 

My Loi’d, this is as true to-day as it was 40 years 
ago, and I earnestly trust that something will be done to 
reduce our present overgrown military expenditure, 

I will now say a word in regard to the speech made 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Madge. I am glad to have his support, 
even though he ofifers it in his own way. But one or two 
things in what he said I must notice. He seemed to imagine 
that I had given up my criticism of Railway expenditure of 
last year. Nothing of the kind. I did not bring it up again 
to-day, because I took the Commercial Services net for 
purposes of my comparison. My^ objection last year Was 
not to the construction of railways out of capital, but to 
the percentage of working charges going up by leaps and 
bounds without any satisfactory reason. Last year, my 
Hon’ble friend, Sir T. Wynne, gave the Council a some- 
what lengthy explanation ; but I am not sure that it 
satisfied the Council. I understand, however, that the 
working expenses are being kept down this y'ear. I 
sincerely hope that this is true. In any case we shall know 
it soon, when the Financial Statement is presented. Mr. 
IMadge has told the Council that, in his opinion, not a 
single European soldier in this country can be reduced. 
This empathic observation was preceded by the statement 
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that laymen ought not to be dogmatical in these matters* 
If only the BLon’le Member had remembered his own 
counsel, we should have been spared a proposition so 
extreme as that which came from him. My friend spoke 
of the recent riots and of troops being requisitioned for 
service on the occasion. My Lord, it is difficult to take 
an argument like that seriously. If unfortunately, there 
was real internal trouble in the country on a large scale, 
would an Army of sixty to seventy thousand troops suffice 
to quell it ? The Army from that point of view, is either 
too small or too large. The policy of the Government is 
to govern the country with the confidence and the attach- 
ment of the people. In that view of things, I think it is 
most unfair that these occasional riots should be brought 
forward as an argument for maintaining the Army on its 
present scale. Lastly, the Hon’ble Member has expressed 
the view that the system of independent audit that I pro- 
posed was unnecessary. Well, in this he and I differ 
which is a small matter. But he should realize that he 
also differs from some of the greatest statesmen of 
England, Germany, France and Austria. If he likes 
that singular distinction, I have no quarrel with him. 

My Lord, I now come to the extraordtuary speech 
of the Hori’ble Mr. Gates. For easy confidence that every- 
thing is for the best in this best of lands and for the polite 
suggestion that those who demg^nd an incpiiry into how 
Government spend the money, raised from the taxyers, 
are guilty more or less of something approaching presump- 
tion, I think that speech would be hard to beat. How- 
ever, the Hon’ble Member himself has supplied to the 
Gouncil a part of the explanation of that speech. He has told 
us that he comes from Burma ! But, my Lord, -if^hatever 
may be thought of the rest of his speech, I do not think 
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there was any excuse for the Hoii’ble Member misunder- 
standing me on one point. I never asked for a Commission 
like the Welby Commission. It is true that I mentioned 
it along with other bodies that have inquired into the 
administration of Indian finances from time to time, but I 
distinctly stated that I wanted an inquiry, not by a body 
sitting at Simla or Calcutta, or in ^London, but by a 
Committee that could go round the country, like the 
Finance Committee of Lord Dufferin. And Lord 
Dufferin’s Committee was the one Committee which really 
did achieve solid results. That Committee went all over 
the country, took valuable evidence and submitted within 
three years its recommendations, calculated to effect a 
saving of about 60 lakhs, and most of the recommend- 
ations were carried out. It is a Committee of that 
kind, with one or two non-officials put on it, that I 
want. My Lord, it is quite true that if the Government 
do not want to enforce economies, the Committee 


will not achieve anything. Lord Curzoa once said in 


this Council : * There are inquiries and inquiries ; there are 
inquiries to shelve and inquiries to solve.’ If the Govern- 
ment wish to shelve this problem, they will deal with it in 
one way. If, however, they want to find a solution for it, 
they will deal with it in another way. What the Com- 
mittee does or does not do, will depend upon the keenness 
or otherwise of the Government in the matter. Then the 
Hon’bie Member asked why it was necessary to refer the 
question of an independent audit to a Committee of In- 
quiry. My Lord, I never suggested that ifc should be so 
referred. I merely mentioned it as one of the remedies 
that the situation required. If the Government will them- 
selves examine the proposal and adopt it, so much the 
better ; if the Government do not want to do this, they 
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may refer it to the proposed Committee. Of course it is 
open to me, as the Hon’ble Member says, to bringthis- 
matter before the Council in the shape of a Eesolution. 
And I certainly will do it, if it becomes necessary. But as 
to when I should doit, of that I must be the judge. Then 
the Hon'ble Member said I had adopted an unconstitu- 
tional course in bringing this Eesolution forward. My 
Lord, the Hon’ble Member is Financial Commissioner of 
his Province. I do not know what his views are of the 
financial relations between the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments. But I think he should know 
that it is only in this Council that discussions of this kind 
can be initiated. Any matter which refers to all Provin- 
ces in common, any matter which involves considerations 
of policy, with which the Government of India alone can 
deal, can be raised only in this Council and nowhere else. 
Comparatively small matters, relating to particular Pro- 
vinces, may be raised in the Councils of those Provinces* 
I wdll not ask if they do even that in the Burma Council. 
But does the Hon’ble Member imagine that questions like 
economy in military expenditure, questions even like civil 
expenditure, involving large policies, such as the wider 
employment of Indians, can be raised in Local Councils ? 
These questions must be raised here, if they are to be rais- 
ed anywhere at all in India. One more observation, my 
Lord, on Mr. Gates’ speech, and I will have done with it. 
The Hon’ble Member spoke of the bloated budget of 
Bombay, and he suggested that we should look for econo- 
mies there and not trouble other Provinces. My Lord, if 
the budget of Bombay is a bloated budget, in any case we 
pay every penny of it ourselves. We have not lived on 
other Provinces or on the Government of India for nearly 
20 years as Tipper Burma has done. When Upper Burma 
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refunds to the Government of India all that it has drawn 
from other Provinces, it will be time for it to speak of the 
bloated budgets of other Provinces. 

My Lord, I now come to the last speech, which of 
course was not the least — that of the Hon’ble Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson. I am grateful to my Hon’ble friend for 
the courtesy of his remarks and on the whole for the very 
friendly tone of his speech. If it had been only the courte- 
ous and friendly tone, my satisfaction would not have been 
so real. When the Hon^bie Member adopts a specially 
friendly attiude or a specially conciliatory tone, I don’t 
mind confessing that I grow somewhat suspicious. That 
was my experience last year ; while he was giving us verbal 
sympathy without stint, he was putting on the country tax 
after tax. However, in consideration of the definite assur- 
ance he has given to-day and in deference to what has 
fallen from him towards the close of his speech, I am quite 
willing to withdraw this Eesolution for this year. I with- 
draw it for this one year only, because by this time next 
year we shall be in a position to see how far the Hon’ble 
Member has been able to carry out what he has practically 
undertaken to do. i^nd I do this all the more readily 
because the Hon’ble Member has laid stress, on one 
circumstance, to which it is necessary to attach special 
weight, and that is the fact that Your Excellency has just 
assumed the reins of office, and that it is only fair that you 
should have time to look into this question for yourself. 
The Kon’ble Mem her has drawn the attention of the 
Council to the fact that Your Excellency, if I may repeat 
what he said without impertinence, has a great reputation 
for economic administration, and the Council may well 
leave this matter in Your Excellency’s hands for the 
present. On one point, however, I must express my 
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dissent from tbe Hon’ble Member. I do not agree with 
him as regards the undesirability of the machinery which 
I have suggested — the machinery of a public inquiry. I 
think public inquiries from time to time serve a special 
purpose of their own. Apart from the economies, that 
may actually be effected as a result of such inquiries, every 
department is put on its defence, and that in itself is 
something to achieve. The fact that there is going to be 
an enquiry, so to say, shakes every department and makes 
it put its house in order, and that, to my mind, is no small 
advantage in such matters. 

As regards audit, my Hon’ble friend’s remarks were 
highly encouraging. I hope that he means even more 
than he says, and that it is his official position and his 
responsibility that have made him use that cautious langu- 
age. One observation of the Hon’ble Member in this 
connection, however, calls for a brief comment. I think 
I caught a suggestion of the argument in his speech that 
there is a good deal of difference between the condition of 
India and the condition of Western countries, and that^ 
therefore, what has answered very well there may not 
answer equally ’well here. I quite admit that ; at the- 
same time it should not be forgotten that this view that, 
an independent audit would do good to India was the view* 
taken successively by the Government of India and by the 
Secretary of State. The Welby Commission went into- 
this question carefuly. It was not able to make a unani- 
mous recommendation, beeau.se the Commission was equal- 
ly divided on the point. One section, headed by Lord' 
Welby, strongly supported an independent audit. The 
other section, however, opposed it, and, among other 
arguments, urged that the creation of an audit officer,, 
independent of the Government of India, would low^er the- 
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prestige of the Government in the eyes of the people of 
this country. This, however, is an argument which I 
think is not worth considering. The man in the street 
does not understand what an audit officer is for and what 
are his relations with the Government of India. And 
those Indians who understand these things also understand 
why an independent officer is not created, if one is not 
created. Therefore the non -creation of this officer does 
not mean any special prestige for the Government, neither 
can his creation involve any loss of prestige. 

My Lord, with these observations, and thanking the 
Hon’ble Member once, again for his very friendly reply, 
I ask for leave to withdraw my Resolution. 


INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

[The Council met on the 7th of March 1911, The 
Hon^hle Sir Quij Fleetwood Wilson moved that the Bill fm*- 
ther to amend the Indian Tariff Act 1894-, oe tahen into 
considei^ation. The Hon’hle Mr. Mazhar-id- Hague moved an 
amendment that the Bill before the Council he taken into 
consideration this day six months! Mr. Gokhale in supg}ort- 
ing the Hon'hle Mr. Hague made the following sgMech : — ] 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale: Mr. Yice- President, I 
desire to join in the protest which my Hon’ble friend Mr. 
Haque h-^s entered against the course adopted by Govern- 
ment in proposing this reduction of tobacco duties. But 
before doing so, I would l&e to offer, if the Hon’ble the 
Finance Minister will let me, my warm congratulations to 
him on the most interesting and luminous Financial 
Statement that he has presented to this Council . I think 
students of Indian finance will readily recognise that in 
its exposition of financial principles the Statement is one 
of the most striking that has ever been laid before this 
Coiinci], and so far as the far-reaching character of some 
of its announcements goes it will probably take rank with 
those few which have now become of historic importance 
in this country. The Hon’ble Member has been half-way 
through his tenure of office as Finance Minister, and his 
last two Budgets had to be framed amidst great difficulties 
and were adversity Budgets, We all therefore rejoice that 
this time he has had to frame his Budget under more 
favourable circumstances, and we do so as much on his 
own account as in the interests of the public genemlly. 

While, therefore, my feeling for this Budget is one 
of genuine satisfaction, I must say that I do not regard 
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all the budgetary dispositions tliat the Hon’ble Member has 
made with entire satisfaction ; and I believe the Hon^ble 
Member himself does not expect any Member to do so. 
One of the least satisfactory features of this Budget is this 
reduction of the tobacco duties by about one-third. Last 
year, if I remember aright, the Hon’ble Member took great 
credit to himself for his disinterestedness, because he was 
taxing tobacco though he was a smoker himself. This year, 
my friend Mr. Haque has gone one better, because, though 
he loves the cigar very well, he stands up to resist its being 
cheapened, and he does not even claim credit for disinter- 
estedness. Well, I cannot lay any claim to such dis- , 
interestedness as theirs in this matter, because I am no 
smoker ; but my interest in the question is that of the 
general public, who, I think, are more interested in cheaper 
petroleum than in cheaper tobacco. Sir, the Hon'ble Mr, 
Haque has given expression to a suspicion which is widely 
entertained that the Government of India are not in this 
business a willing party. I do not know whether the sus- 
picion is well founded : the Finance Minister will, I hope, 
tell us. about that when he rises to reply. But one has 
only to compare the emphatic manner in which he insisted 
on raising these tobacco duties last year and the almost 
apologetic manner in which he has expressed himself in 
reducing them — and the contrast between the two is most 
striking-— to realise that the heart of the Finance Depart- 
ment is not in this measure of relief. The Finance Depart- 
ment always loves to dwell with some degree of satisfaction 
on any relief in taxation which it is able to give to the 
public. In this case, however, the matter is barely men- 
tioned and then sought to be sto%ved out of sight as if the 
Finance Minister would rather that the people did not 
notice what he has done. Sir, last year, when the Hon^ble 
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Member enhanced these tobacco duties, he expressed him- 
self as follows 

The present taxation-— .5 per cent, ad valorem on manufactured 
and nothing at all on unmanufactured tobacco — is ludicrously inade- 
quate* In 1907-08 over 6 million pounds of tobacco were imported 
Into India, and all that it paid to Government was £26,000; in 
England it would have paid 40 times as much. What we now 
propose is a set of rates which, in the ease of cigarettes, is repre- 
sented by Rs. 2 a lb. They may diminish imports for a time, but 
incidentally they may cheek the rapid growth of the cigarette 
habit, which is not without its danger to the rising generation in 
India. 

It will be seen that a reduction in the imports was 
clearly foreseen by the Hon’ble Member, and the diminish- 
ed imports, therefore, do not lend much support to the 
course that he has adopted this year. In now reducing 
these duties, however, this is what the Hon’ble Member 
says : — 

In discussing the yield of the new taxes which were imposed 
last year, I mentioned that we had been disappointed in our 
estimate for tobacco. The sudden rise in duties dislocated the 
import trade for a time, though it is possible that business would 
gradually have adapted itself to the new conditions. But we are 
informed that the rates which we selected have hit severely those 
particular forms of the tobacco industry in India which depend 
on an admixture of the foreign with the indigenous leaf. We are 
also doubtful whether our experiment has given us rates which 
are likely to combine the maximum of revenue with the minimum 
of hardship. It has been decided, therefore, to propose a reduc- 
tion in the duties of about one third all round, and a Bill to give 
effect to this change will be introduced to-day. On the assump- 
tion that it will become law, I have raised the yield of our tobacco 
duties by about 5 lakhs in the Budget. 

The last sentence, Sir, is really quite the most 
interesting in its own way. As I have already said, the 
Hon’ble Member had clearly foreseen the reduction in the 
imports : therefore that could not have come upon him as 
a surprise. He says, however, that by reducing these duties 
now it would be possible to raise a higher revenue. I have 
looked into the figures that have been supplied by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Meston to Mr. Haque, and from these figures 
31 
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I find that the yield of the tobacco duties this year is 
about 30 lakhs. Five lakhs more means 35 lakhs for next 
year. For the reduced duties to produce this sum, the 
consumption must increase by about 75 per cent. A small 
calculation will make that clear. The Hon’ble Member 
must, therefore, expect that by reducing these duties by 
one-third he will push up the imports by 75 per cent. 
Now, in the first place, he has got to explain what has 
become of his solicitude for the welfare of the youth of 
this country, as my Hon’ble friend Mr. Haque has called 
upon him to do ; secondly, I would like to know what are 
the grounds on which he bases this expectation, namely, 
that if he reduces these duties by one-third, the imports 
will rise by about 75 per cent. It really looks, Sir, as 
though there was something more behind, and it is very 
unfortunate that there should be room for such a suspicion 
as that. As I have already observed, I hope the Honble 
Member will disabuse our minds of this suspicion, and if 
he does this no one will be better pleased than myself. 
But if there has really been pressure from England in this 
matter and the Government of India are a mere unwilling 
party to the reduction, I deem it my duty to protest 
strongly against such pressure from England. In matters 
involving large policies the decision must, of course, be 
with the Imperial Government in England ; but in these 
smaller matters I think that the Government of India 
ought to be left free. Sir, in another part of his Budget 
Statement, the Hon’ble Member insists on the fact that in 
view of the threatened extinction of the Opium revenue the 
Government cannot afford to relinquish any part of the 
revenue they enjoy at present. After that emphatic state- 
ment, it is rather curious that these tobacco duties should 
have been selected for reduction this year. If the Hoh’ble 
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Member was in a position to afford rdief ‘to anybody, there 
is no doubt that the consumers of petroleum were entitled 
to that relief first. I find from the figures about the con- 
sumption of petroleum that the imports of foreign petro- 
leum show a considerable diminution. Now petroleum is, 
as everybody knows, a necessary of life and not an article 
of luxury, and when the imports of petroleum go down, it 
means that the poorer people have undoubtedly suffered 
some inconvenience. If there is less tobacco smoked in 
the country, I do not suppose any one is any the worse for 
that ; if people smoke inferior cigars and cigarettes, that 
also is a matter that concerns them alone. The foreign 
manufacturers are no doubt affected, but we are not con- 
cerned with them. But when the imports of petroleum 
are reduced, that is a serious consideration for the Finance 
Minister, because that means that the mass of the people . 
are being subjected to a great deal of unnecessary hard- 
ship. I find, Sir, that the quantity of petroleum consumed 
during the year previous to the enhanced duty was about 
136 millions of gallons, while that for the current year 
shows a reduction of about 8 million gallons — the figure 
for this year is 128 million gallons. Coming to an analy- 
sis of the figures, we find that while foreign petroleum has 
fallen from 62 to 50 million gallons, Burma oil, which pays 
no duty, has risen only from 74 to 78 million gallons. 
When these duties were raised last year, it was expected 
by some that the result of it would be to push up the con- 
sumption of Burma oil which pays no duty. But as a 
matter of fact the rise in the consumption of Burma oil 
has been only about 4 million gallons as against a fall of 
12 million gallons in the foreign petroleum. When these 
duties were under discussion in the Council some of us 
urged that one result of the enhancement of the duties 
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would be to enable the owners of Burma oil to push up 
prices. I understand from the Hon’ble Mr. Gates that 
prices had really already been pushed up about a month 
before the duties were raised by an agreement between the- 
Burma Company and foreign companies. And when the 
duty was raised and a difference created in favour of 
Burma petroleum, the Burma Petroleum Company was not- 
slow to take the fullest advantage of the situation to earn 
extra profits. The enhanced petroleum duties, therefore,, 
ought, in my opinion, to be reduced as soon as possible. 
In any case, if any relief can be granted, if the Hon’bie 
the Finance Minister can spare any money, that ought to- 
be devoted to a reduction of the petroleum duties in pre- 
ference to the tobacco duties. 


THE OPIUM FUND. 

[On the 7th of March 1911, The Eon^hle Sir G%iy Fleet- 
wood Wilson opened the first stage of the discussion on the 
Financial Statement for 191^12. TheEon^Uel, L. Jenkms, 
€,S.I., jjresided. Mr. Golchale moved a resolution that the 
new loan for the coming year he raised hy two million £■ to 
he set apart to constitute a new fund to he called the Opiu 7 ii 
Fund, or, in the alternative, to he devoted to non-recurriug 
expenditure on Education, Sanitation and Medical Relief 
In moving tJw resolution he made the following speech : — ] 
The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : — Sir, I rise to move the 
resolution which stands in my name and which reads as 
follows : — , ' , 

That this Council reeommeudls that the amount of the new 
loan for next year be raised from £5,925,300 to £7,925,300 and 
that the extra two milhons be set apart to constitute a new fund 
to be called the Opium Fund, or in the alternative, be devoted to 
non-recurring expenditure on Education, Sanitation and Medical 
Relief. 

I most at the outset explain to the Council why it 
is that I have worded my resolution in the manner I have 
done, and why, when I do not want the loan for next year 
to be really raised, I appear here as though I wanted that 
loan to be raised. My reason is that the rules of this 
Council, the rules which govern this discussion, are to a 
great extent defective, and till they are so modified the 
only way in which I can raise the discussion, which I am 
anxious to raise to-day, is in this roundabout manner. 
The Council is aware that this year, I mean the year 
which is about to close, there is a large surplus made up 
of two parts. There is what the Finance Department calls 
the opium surplus, and there is the ordinary or non-opium 
surplus. The total amount of these two surpluses has not 
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been, in mj opinion, stated as it sbonld have been by the 
Department. Tbe total, as I will proceed to show, is 
millions or Es. 8 crores. A portion of it is bidden away 
Tinder one bead and another portion under anoitier bead. 
And the final surplus, actually shown by the Department, 
is about millions. A cai-eful analysis, however, shows 
that the real total surplus is £ 5 ^ millions and not 
millions; This surplus is made up of .£3 millions under 
opium, and about £2| millions under other heads. Out of 
this 2 1 millions, grants have been made to Local Govern- 
ments amounting to a total £1| millions sterling. The 
Finance Department says that the grant of £1 million for 
education and sanitation has been made out of the opium 
surplus. I do not see why it was necessary to touch the 
opium surplus for this grant ; there was the ordinary sur- 
plus available, and the whole grant could have come out of 
that ordinary surplus and the opium surplus could have 
been left intact. That however is a point with which I 
will deal later. The facts, as they are stated in the Finan- 
cial Statement, show a surplus of £3| millions— £2 milli- 
ons as the surplus under opium and £1| millions as the 
non-opium surplus ; and what the Finance Minister has 
done is to devote the two millions opium surplus to the 
reduction of debt, the remaining £1| millions going into- 
the cash balances of the country. Now, Sir, my object in 
moving this resolution is to recover that sum of 2 millions^ 
which the Government of India have decided to devote to 
the reduction of debt. I would like to have that sum back 
and devote it, in the first instance, to the creation of a new 
fund, a reserve fund, to be called the Opium Fund.Or, if this 
proposal is not acceptable by the Council, I would propose 
that these 2 millions should be devoted to non-recurring 
expenditure on education, sanitation and medical relief. 
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Sir, if, under the rules, I could have raised a dii^ecfr 
discussion as to the dispositions of this year, i.e., the dis- 
positions in the revised estimates, I should certainly have 
brought in my motion in a more direct form. But there 
is a rule which lays down that our resolutions at this, the 
first stage of the financial discussion, should be confined to 
any alteration in taxation, any new loan or any additional 
grant to Local Grovernments mentioned or proposed in the 
Financial Statement or in the Explanatory Memorandum 
accompanying it. And the Financial Btatement has been 
defined in the definitions as the budget estimates for the 
year next following, the revised estimates for the year 
about to close not being included in the definition. I 
think the definition requires^ to be altered, the Financial 
Statement; being made to include not only the budget 
estimates for next year, but also the revised estimates 
for the current year. Otherwise all that the Finance 
Minister has to do is to say nothing in the Financial State- 
ment about any grants to Local Governments, but to 
start making such grants as soon as the budget dis- 
cussion is over, and go on making them during the 
year. By the time we come to the end of the year, all these 
grants, as already made, will appear in the revised esti- 
mates, and they can then, under the present definition, 
escape the discussion to which we are entitled to subject 
them. However, the rule being there in its present form,' 
I did not like to take any risks. Possibly, if I had word- 
ed the motion in a more direct form, it might have been 
allowed, as a matter of grace, as I see some other motions 
have been allowed. But I did not like to take the risk of" 
the motion being disallowed, and I therefore have worded 
my resolution in this roundabout manner. By this' 
means^ I raise the matter under the heM of the new- loan 
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for next year. My proposal is that the loan which the 
Government proposes to raise during next year should be 
8 millions instead of 6 millions. This extra two millions 
will be no increase in reality in our indebtedness because 
the Government are reducing our debt this year by 2 
millions taken out of the opium surplus, and all I propose 
is that after the new year begins it should again be raised 
by 2 millions, so that there should be no real change in 
the debt. My object thus is to recover for the country 
the two millions which the Hon’ble Member proposes to 
devote or has devoted to the reduction of our debt, and 
the actual wording of the resolution is merely a matter 
of form rendered necessary by the rules as they stand 
to-day. 

Sir, I said at the commencement that our real 
surplus this year is 5| millions or 8 crores of rupees. It 
will be seen on a careful examination of the Financial 
Statement that there are two series of doles — those doles 
which the Finance Minister once condemned — which 
reduce it by 1| millions, I am not sorry that these doles 
have been given this year, because they are for purposes 
which I entirely approve. But I remember the Hon’ble 
Member expressing himself once somewhat strongly 
against the policy of doles. The doles this year are a 
grant for non-recurring purposes, for sanitation and edu- 
cation, of about a million, and another grant to various 
Local Governments for various objects of public utility, 
roughly amounting to about three-quarters of a million. 
The two together amount to 1| millions. How, if the 
W’hole of this 1| millions had been taken out of the ordi- 
nary surplus, leaving the opium surplus alone, even then 
there would have been half a million of the ordinary 
surplus left. What the Hon’ble Member has, however 
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done is this. He takes 1 million ont of the 3 millions 
opium surplus, and gives it to education and sanitation ; 
then he takes | of a million out of the other 2 5 millions* 
and gives it to various Local Governments for various 
r purposes ; thereby leaving behind a million and a half 

of the second and 2 millions of the first surplus, or a total 
resulting surplus of 3| millions. Now, Sir, I do not 
understand why he has done all this in this way. The 
special grant to education and sanitation could as well 
have come out of the non-opium sm^plus. The special 
opium surplus might have been left alone to be dealt with 
T in some special manner— -for redemption of debt, as the 

Hon’bie Member proposes, or for creating a special reserve, 
as I am going to propose. There was ample margin for 
both series of grants out of the ordinary surplus, and I do 

! not understand why some money has been taken out of one 
surplus and some out of the other, and the resulting sur- 
pluses, under the two heads shown as they have been in 
the Statement. However, that does not afiect my resolu- 
tion in any way. I suggest that this opium surplus which 
stands at 3 millions, though the resolution raises a discurs- 
sion on only about 2 millions, should be set apart to consti- 
tute a new fund which I would call the opium fund or 
opium reserve or by some such name ; and I further suggest 
that we should go on adding to it all the additional opium 
surpluses that the Hon’bie Member or his successor may 
earn during the next few years, and the fund thus created 
allowed to accumulate, so that when the opium revenue 
comes to be extinguished, the inconvenience and disloca- 
tion arising from that extinction should be partly met by 
drawing on this fund ; in other words, that this fund 
should enable the Government to distribute the incon- 
venience of the loss of opium revenue over a longer period 
than would otherwise be possible. 



4f0 

Sir, this question of the disposal of the opiuni 
sjurplus is in reality a most important question, and I 
would ask the indulgence of the Council while I state 
why, in my opinion, the course which I have suggested 
should be adopted. Last year, when I urged that instead 
of including the whole of the opium receipts in the 
revenue for a particular year, we should have a sliding 
seal© of a diminishing opium revenue, as that revenue was- 
marked out for extinction, the Hon’ble Mr. Meston, in 
whom we all are glad to recognise a master of debatey 
tried to turn the point of my contention against me by 
saying that that was precisely what the Government were 
going to do, only he could not reconcile my adyocacy of 
that scheme with my complaint in the earlier part of the 
debate that the Government had under-estimated the 
opium revenue. Kow, my position at that time was per- 
fectly clear. Sir Edward Baker had stated in this Council 
three years ago when he first announced to the Council 
that the opium revenue was doomed, that if the Govern- 
ment of India were allowed to spread the loss of that 
revenue over ten years, which at that time meant an 
annual diminution of 50 lakhs, the Government would be 
able to stand the loss without recourse to extra taxation. 
And what I meant was that this sliding scale which has 
been devised this year should have been brought into 
operation then— not after two years of the excess revenue 
had been enjoyed by Government and used for ordinary 
expenditure and after extra taxation had been imposed in 
order to meet the deficit caused by an uncontrolled growth 
of expenditure. My contention was that the sliding scale 
should have been brought into existence when the an- 
itouncement was first made here in this Council that the 
opium revenue would disappear in ten years. However^ 
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better late than never, and I am glad the Finance Depart- 
ment has at last introduced a sliding scale ; only, instead 
of an annual diminution of 50 lakhs, it must now be 
about 85 lakhs, as we have now only seven years in front 
of us instead of ten, ISTow, Sir, if the Government could 
spread the loss of this opium revenue even over the next 
7 years, possibly the Finance Department might be able 
to find annually this margin of 85 lakhs out of the normal 
growth of revenue, and they might be able to meet the 
difficulties, that the loss of revenue would create without 
having recourse to extra taxation. I think this is just- 
possible, though I do not know what may actually happen. 
But will the Government have the whole period of seven 
years to distribute this loss over ? I think there are many 
indications that the Government of India will not get 
seven years, that in the course of four years, possibly even 
three years, this opium revenue may go. Let us assume 
that it will go in about three years. It is only wise to be* 
prepared for a contingency like this, as events are clearly 
moving in that direction. I may say at onoe 
that personally I do not regret the prospect of this 
loss. I have always regarded this opium revenue as a 
great stain on our finances, because it is drawn from the 
moral degradation of the people of a sister country. 
Indeed, I am glad that this revenue will go, and I do not 
mind having to face the situation which the loss will create. 
At the same time, I would, in prudence, prepare for the 
contingency from now. Assuming that the opium revenue 
is extinguished in the course of three years, what will 
happen ? The sliding scale of the Finance Department 
assumes a period of 7 more years for total loss. The 
Department takes for the current year an opium revenue 
of 7 crores, for the next of 6 erores 15 lakhs, for the year 
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following that about 5 5 crores, and so on. But if the 
opium revenue is extinguished in the course of three years 
naore, the sliding scale will not carry us lower down than 
to about 4 crores for the last year, instead of to only 85 
lakhs, as would be the case on a seven years' basis. And, 
Sir, if this happens, as sure as the fact that we are here in 
this room to-day, the Finance Department will have re- 
course to extra taxation to fill up the gap. And as I am 
anxious to guard the country against such a course, I 
bring forward my proposal for the creation of an Opium 
Beserve Fund to-day. 

My proposal, Sir, is this. The additional Opium 
revenue by which I mean the excess over the sliding scale 
—which is 7 crores for the current year, 6 crores and 15 
lakhs for the next year, and so on — is rendered possible 
solely by the fact that the opium traffic is threatened with 
extinction and that the Chinese consumers are therefore 
prepared to pay fancy prices for the drug while it can be 
had. The very threatened extinction, therefore, is produc- 
ing the surplus at present, and it is only proper that the 
surplus should be utilised in order that the dislocation of 
our finances, when the extinction does come, should cause 
as little inconvenience to us as possible. What I urge 
therefore is this. This surplus, over and above the sliding 
scale, should be put aside year after year. We have 
3 millions this year, we might have, say, 2 millions next 
year, and, say, another 2 millions during the following 
year, and at the end of the 3rd year let us suppose that 
the opium revenue suddenly disappears altogether. Accord- 
ing to the sliding scale, the 4 th year will require an 
opium revenue of 3| crores, the 5 th year about 2§ crores 
and so .on. Meanwhile our Opium Beserve Fund will 
amount, during the next three years, to 7 millions. If we 
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have such a Fund, we can draw on it to fiifup the gaps for 
the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th years, and thus obviate a re- 
course to extea taxation. Thus by creating this opium 
reserve, we shall be able to spread the whole loss o^’^er 
7 yeai’s— the period which the Government of India are 
anxious to spread it over— even if the actual extinction 
takes place in three years. Of course, if you devote this 
money to the reduction of debt now, and if the Govern- 
ment will borrow when the need arises to hll up the gap 
for purposes of current expenditure, then I do not press my 
proposal. I recognize that there is no special merit in a 
separate fund. But the Government has never so borrowed^ 
The Government will never borrow for recurring purposes 
even temporarily especially when the prospect is to have to 
bori'ow for a number of years ; and I am quite sure, if a 
proposal to borrow is made by any Member in those circum- 
stances, w^e shall have sermons in this Council from the 
Finance Minister about the un-wisdom and impolicy and 
extravagance of borrowing for ordinary purposes. Therefore 
if the opium revenue is extinguished in, say, three years — 
and it is by no means improbable — while the surpluses 
during the three years will be devoted to a reduction 
of debt, when the threatened extinction comes, instead of 
again borrowing to the extent of the reduction effected, 
the Government will impose extra taxes. If, however, the 
Government have this opium reserve at their side, there 
will be no excuse and no Justification whatsoever for the 
imposition of extra taxes. Of course, I do not object to 
extra taxation for other purposes. But, other things being 
equal, [ do not want any extra taxation to meet the loss 
of the opium revenue. Sir, it may be said that, after all, 
a reduction of debt is a most excellent object, and as the 
future inay well take care of itself, the Finance Minister ig. 
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justified in devoting his surpluses to a reduction of deht^ 
thereby leaving his successor the burden of a smaller debt. 
If the debt of this country — -I mexn the ordinary debt- 
had been a huge debt, similar to the mammoth debts pf 
Western countries, I would have understood such a course, 
and I would not have opposed this policy as I am doing 
BOW. But what is our unproductive debt? I think an 
•enquiry into this question is useful in vew of whxt the 
Finance Member says in his Financial Statement. He 
mys there that two millions will be devoted to a reduction 
•of debt, because thereby our credit would be strengthened. 
With all deference. Sir, I beg leave to say that in speak- 
ing thus he is merely using a Western formula — a formula 
’which in India has no application because of the trifling 
amount of our debt. Sir, what is the amount of our debt ? 
Our total debt is made up of various component factors. 
There is the permanent or funded debt. There is the 
-temporary or unfunded debt. And there are various funds 
with the Government, such as savings banks deposits, 
.service funds, special loans, judicial deposits in courts, 
and so forth. Against this the Government have their 
Bailvvays and Irrigation works, their loans and advances 
to Local Bodies, Native States and cultivators, and their 
•cash balances. Deducting these latter from the total debt, 
what remains is the true ordinary or unproductive debt. 
Now, taking the figures for 1907-08, and bringing them 
up to date, we find that in 1907-08 the permanent debt in 
India was 88*55 millions ; the permanent debt in England 
was 156*48 millions, or, in the two countries together, 245 
, millions. That was the funded permanent debt iii that 
year. The unfunded debt in that year was only 1 million. 
Then about 20 millions represented special loans, service 
fundsj savings banks deposits, departmental and judicial 
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•deposits and miscellaneous obligations of the Government, 
.or total liabilities of 266*28 millions or 400 crores of the 
liabilities of the Government. As against this, the Gov- 
■ernment of India had in that year 177*7 millions invested 
in Railways and 29*87 in Irrigation Works, or a total of 
207*57 millions under the two heads together. The Rail- 
way debt was earning about 5 per cent., the Irrigation 
debt about 7 per cent. Therefore it was really no debt 
:atall in the sense in which the term debt is used. That 
accounted for 207 out of 266 millions. Then the loans 
and advances by Government to various Local Bodies, Native 
States and cultivators amounted in that year to 13 millions 
-and the cash balances were 18*6 millions. Thus, 239 mil- 
lions out of 266*28 millions represented the investments and 
oash balances of the Government, leaving only about 27 
millions of real unproductive debt for the country. This 
was in 1907-08. Since then the position has undergone 
-some deterioration. Of course there has been additional 
borrowing for Railways and Irrigation ; but we need not 
take that into account since Railway and Irrigation invest- 
ments are earning 5 and 7 per cent, interest respectively. 
But there was a deficit in 1908-09 of 3*74 millions. In 
1909-10 there was a surplus of *61 million, and this year, 
.excluding the opium surplus of 3 millions, there is still a 
^surplus of *49 or half a million. The position therefore 
during the last three years has undergone a deterioration by 
about 2*64 millions, and we must add that to the figure 
for 1907-08 to find the total unproductive debt at the 
present moment. This comes to 29*7 millions, say 30 
millions. Or, if the Finance Minister will prefer it, I am 
prepared to take the funded unproductive debt, as it 
appears in our accounts, which is 37 millions. That 
means making a present of about 7 millions to the Hon*ble 
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Member; but I will do so and will take 37 miilioDS 
for the purposes of my argument. How, Sir, wbat is a 
total unproductivs debt of 37 millions for a vast country 
like India ? What is such a debt compared with the huge 
debts of other countries ? And is the reduction of this 
trihing debt a matter of such paramount importance that 
everything the Finance Department can lay hands on 
should be devoted to this reduction to the practical exclu- 
sion of all other useful objects, as has been done during 
the last 10 or 12 yeai-s ? Sir, my protest against this 
policy of the Government has been a long-standing one. 
Year after year, for the last ten years, I have been raising 
my voice in this Council against this policy ; but so far 
without much effect. How does our unproductive debt 
compare with that of other countries ? In England, at 
the present moment, you have a national debt of over 700 
millions, coiTesponding to our unproductive debt. In 
France it is over a thousand millions. In several other 
countries it is four to five hundred millions. Even in an 
Eastern country like China it is about 110 millions, 
though the annual revenue of China is much smaller than 
ours. The Hon’ble Member speaks of the necessity of 
strengthening our credit. If we look at the rates of in- 
terest at which different countries borrow, it will be found 
that our credit is exceedingly good. 

The bulk of our debt is at 3 per cent, whereas 
Japan borrows at from 4 to 7 per cent. Russia borrows at 
about 5 per cent. Turkey borrows at 5 per cent, and over ; 
China borrows at between 4 and 7 per cent., 4 per cent in a 
few cases, 6 and 7 per cent, being the usual rate. Even Italy 
borrows at a higher rate than India, the bulk of Italy’s 
debt being 3| per cent. I therefore contend that our credit 
is excellent, and I think the Hon’ble Member need not be- 
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in a hurry to improve it still further. Moreover, .vhen a 
debt IS as small as ours, credit is strengthened by its 
diminution ^only theoretically. Ido not say that our 
debt should be left where it is. I am quite willing that there 
should be some provision for a regular reduction in the 
ordinary debt of the country. I am quite willing thlt 
there should be a Sinking Fund of a definite amount - 
but when the requirements of such a fund are provided’ 
all money out of the revenue over and above it Luld be 
dented to pressing objects of public utility, such as edu- 
cation, sanitation, medical relief, and so forth Now Si 
if we examine next year’s Financial Statement, we’ siiaU 
find a sum of 2 crores already devoted to the reduction of 
debt, ^ e already serving the purpose of a Sinking Pu„d 
Seventy-five lakhs are provided under the head of Famine 
Eehef and Inmirance to avoidance or reduction of debts • 

;e 800 , 000 , 01 about l ^- crores, devoted to the redemption 
of Capital ; and according to our system of accounts^bni: 

finally shows itself as a reduction in our ordinary’'debt 
Thereforewehavell crores inder Railway Capital ex- 
penditure and three-quarters 0 a crore under reduction or 
avoidance of debt, or, roughly mm of 2 crores devoted 

to reduction of debt. I am qui ■ willing th.at this should 
be a standing Sinking Fund. If, i any year, the Govern- 
ment cannot afiord these 2 crores, I am willing that the 
deficiency should be a first claim on the surplus of succeed 
mg years. If further, there is any deficit in anHelt 
that deficit should be a first claim on the surplus of the 
imars that follow. But when you haveprovidedforthis 
Sinking blind and for covering ordinary deficits I tbirk 
all money, in excess of that, should be devoted to noL 
recurring expenditure on those objects with which the 
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moraiand material well-being of the people is intimately 
bound up. Sir, a Sinking Fund of 2 crores a year is four 
times as large as what rich England is providing for her 
to-day. The total debt at present is about 750 millions. 
Between the Crimean War and the South African War, 
England reduced her debt by about 200 millions. It was 
about 836 millions at the close of the Crimean War. It was 
about 635 millions at the beginning of the Boer War. In 
other words, England reduced her debt during the interval 
by 200 millions or 5 millions a year. This means a Sink- 
ing Fund of a little over | per cent, on the first debt. 
During the last 8 or 9 years they have reduced the debt 
from over 800 millions— the figure at the close of the Boer 
— to 750 millions, a reduction of about 50 millions ; 
that amounts to about 1 per cent, on the first debt. There- 
fore, you find that in a wealthy ^country like England the 
Sinking Fund does not exceed about 1 per cent, of the 
debt. Here, in India, I am willing to allow 2 crores 
annually to get rid of our small debt of 37 millions. This 
means a Sinking Fund of 4 per cent, as against 1 per cent, 
in England. Surely the Honble Member should be satisfied 
with this, and all money over and above this amount 
ought to be available for other pressing purposes which 
require large outlay very badly. Sir, for these purposes— 
Education, Sanitation and Medical Relief — while a great 
deal of recurring expenditure is, no doubt, necessax'y ; there 
is also a vast amount of non-recurring expenditure abso- 
lutely required. And the need is most urgent. Seven out 
of every 8 children are growing up in India in ignorance, 
while the State in every other civilised country has made 
the free and compulsory education of its children one of its 
primary duties ; 4 villages out of 5 in this country are 
without a school. Then sanitation throughout the eoun- 
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The death-rate, 

aheady high, is growing higher and higher ; the latest 
hgures show that the death-rate is now over 38 per tho^ 
sand For providing school-buildings for primary schools 
hostels for secondary schools and colleges, for initial outlay 
on technological institutions, for drainage and water 
iv-orks, an enormous amount of money of a non-reciUTin.. 

oharacter is required, and there can be no more benefiel^t 
expenditure of public money after a Sinking Fund has 
been provided. My proposals, Itheref ore, are thle ■ I pt 
pose, in the first place, that the opium surpluses, over and 

above the figures of the shding scale, should be Lt ap^^t 

to constitute a new fund to be called the Opium Fun^ 
In the event of this proposal not being accented T 

that the whole of such surpluses should go to meernoT 
recimnng expenditure on Sanitation, Education, and MedT 
cal Relief instead of being devoted to a reduction of diS' 
At the same tune I propose that a Sinking Fund of a 
definite amount should be created, and that afi 

a>;ou,d“w:'s'j:r 

■ objects I have mentioned. Sir, I move thf resold ! 
which stands in my name. 

[At the end of the delate on the resolution on the On ■ 
Fund, hy way of reply, Mr. Gokhale spoke as follows • 1 
The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale :-Sir, I ~ 

say a few words in reply to what the Hon’ble Mr. Me f 
has said, before this, resolution is put to the vote 
Hon’ble Member began by giving me credit for slei^ht-rf" 

hand and feats of jugglery of which I have considered 

myself more or less innocent. However, I should like it 
know where the sleights-of-hand and the 

come in. So far as the two su^iluses, the 4 ^ smnT" 

and the non-Opium surplus, are concerned, I only wa£ 


T 


K 
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to know why the Department bad set apart one million for 
Education and Sanitation from tbe Opium surplus instead 
of from the- other surplus in which there was a margin for 
it. The Hon’bie Member could then have kept the whole 
of the 3 millions of Opium surplus intact. He could still 
have given us the money for Sanitation and Education ; he 
could still have made those grants to Local Governments of 
about a crore and four lakhs for various specific purposes, 
and yet he would have had a non-Opium surplus of half a 
million. I wanted to know why, instead of adopting this 
simple course, the other has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment ; but no answer has been forthcoming to that ; and 
instead of giving the explanation asked for, the Hon’ble 
Member describes my presentation of figures as a feat of 
jugglery. However it is a small matter, and may well 
rest where it is. 

So far as the policy of providing a sliding scale of 
dimmishing revenue for Opium is concerned, 1 entirely 
approve of it. I suggested that course myself last year, 
and I am convinced that that is the only safe and sound 
course. The question is, what is to be done with the sur- 
plus that you get over and above the revenue of this slid- 
ing scale '? The Hon’ble Member said the Government 
would devote this excess just now to reduction of debt, 
and, when the time comes, they would consider what they 
should do — whether they should again raise their unpro- 
ductive debt or adopt such other means as in their wisdom 
and with the advice of the Council they might think pro- 
pel* — which means impose additional taxation, which they 
are sure to do. Sir, I have been following Indian finance 
for the last 25 years with some interest, and if I kno^v one 
thing, it is this. Whenever there is a deficit, the occasion 
IS straightaway utilised by the Government for imposing 
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additional taxation ; but, on the other hand, surpluses 
have been rarely followed by a remission of taxation. It 
is only when it becomes absolutely impossible to maintain 
the old level of taxation any moi'e, that remissions are 
granted to the people, and that very tardily. The reason 
for this is obvious. The Department does not care to re- 
linquish its hold on the money, if it can help it. Public 
opinion in the country is weak. There are no electors 
here to win over, to placate, or to please, and the Govern- 
ment, having the money, do not want to let it go. 

Sir, the Hon’ble Member has said a good deal as to 
the form of my resolution ; but I really think he need not 
have spent so much of his energy on it. He knew quite 
well what I had in my mind, and indeed, last year, it was 
he himself who put me in the way in this matter. I was 
then in a difficulty as to how to raise a similar question, 
and the Hon’ble Member came to m}?” rescue and pointed 
out to me how I could get round the rules and raise the 
discussion. I then followed his advice and was very 
grateful to him for it ; and all I have done this year is to 
adopt the same course again. He knew what I had then 
in view, and he knows what I have in view to-day ; and 
therefore all that he has said just now about not raising 
any more loans, about the inadvisability of adding to our 
indebtedness, was really somewhat unnecessary. 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member says that, in the 
opinion of the Finance Department, wuth its conservative 
view in this matter, a reduction of debt is the wisest policy 
to pursue in such circumstances. Our debt, however, is 
extremely small, and my question is, how much do you 
want annually, as a sinking fund, to reduce this debt still 
further ? Next year, for instance, you hive already pro- 
vided 2 crores for the purpose out of the ordinary revenue 
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of tlie country. Are yoii not satisfied witli that ? Bo* 
you want 3 crores, 4 crores or 5 crores every year in order 
to reduce this debt of 37 millions ? The Hon^ble Member 
has not attempted any reply to that, Of course a small 
debt is a most convenient thing for official speakers on the 
subject of Indian finances. It provides exceedingly good 
material for glowing periods to adorn the perorations of 
official speakers on the subject of the management of 
Indian finance wdiether here or in Parliament. But that- 
is hardly any consolation to us who want so much money 
in so many, directions for those pressing and all-important 
objects that I have mentioned. As to whether we can 
spend large sums on non-recurring purposes usefully, I 
think the Hon’ble Member may ask the Hon’ble Mr. But- 
ler. After the Conference that we had at Allahabad re- 
cently, I am quite sure that the Hon’ble Mr. Butler would 
at once give him a programme that would show that not 
one but 10, 15 or even 20 millions could be usefully em- 
ployed as non-recurring expenditure in the directions I 
have indicated. It is quite true that two years ago we 
had a deficit. But is that a fair way of putting it ? We 
had a deficit two years ago ; but the deficit came after 10 
years of surpluses. Why does the Hon’ble Member take 
1908-09 as the starting point ? Why does he not take a 
point two or three years before that ? You had 10 years 
of surpluses during which period you realized — you will 
find, if you will refer to the returns— a total of about 
millions as surpluses. After 26 millions of surpluses had 
been realized you get one year of a deficit of 3*74 millions ; 
after %vhich you again have two small surpluses. And you 
insist on making up for the one deficit by devoting to 
paying it off succeeding surpluses, regardless of the fact 
that there have been 26 millions of surpluses behind. I 
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only means that whenever you have money, you want to- 
devote it to the reduction of debt, because somehow that 
is the ambition of every Finance Minister ; and when you 
have a deficit, you keep that deficit before the public till 
you are able to get some more money to wipe it off*. I 
really think, Sir, that the country has a right to complain 
of this policy, I am speaking of the general policy follow- 
ed year after year in this matter, not of the policy adopted 
in this particular Budget. I have already expressed my 
great satisfaction as to some of the principles laid down 
and the dispositions made in this Budget. We are grate- 
ful to the Honhle Finance Member for what he has done,, 
for he has done what we did not succeed in inducing any 
previous Finance Minister to do. He has given us a mil- 
lion for Education and Sanitation, and those of us, who 
have been raising our voice in favour of such a grant year 
after year these several years, surely we are not likely to 
be wanting in gratitude to the Hon’ble Member for this. 

But the Hon’ble Member does not yet go far enough. 

One million is good, but three millions would be better. 

If he would set apart these 3 millions to constitute an 
Opium reserve, then I do not want them for the other 
purposes mentioned ; but if you are going to use the money 
for reducing debt, we deem it our duty to protest. As my 
friend, Sir Yithaldas Thackersey has pointed out, if you 
devote 2 crores a year to the reduction of debt, you would 
be able to wipe off the whole amount in the life-time of a 
single generation. My friend was not Jright about the 75- 
lakhs. The total amount under Famine Insurance is 150' 
lakhs, of which half is devoted to protective irrigation,, 
when there is no demand for actual famine relief, and the 
other half, that is, 75 lakhs, is devoted to a reduction or 
avoidance of debt. Therefore, the sum is generally available 
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for reducing debt along witli tbe amount that is pro- 
vided for the redemption of Capital under Railways, 

Before resuming my seat I would request you, Sir, 
to put the resolution to the vote in two parts, pnder rule 
16. Rule 16 says ‘‘ if any resolution involves many points 
the President at his discretion may divide it so that each 
point may be determined separately.’’ I recognise the 
force of some of the observations of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Madge. There may be other Members who would be 
willing to support me in my proposal about an Opium 
Reserve Fund, but who would not care to have the whole 
of the money assigned to Education, Sanitation and Medi- 
cal Relief. I am therefore quite prepared to ask, Sir, that 
you, in your discretion, may put the two parts of this 
resolution to the vote separately ; namely, first, that the 
2 millions be devoted to the creation of an Opium Fund ; 
and, if that fails, then that it should be devoted to Sani- 
tation, Education and other purposes. 


SUBSIDY FOR VERNACULAR PAPERS. 

[On Sth March 1911, the Hon’Ue Mr. Basu moved a 
molution in the Imperial Legislative Ooimcil reco^nmencling 
tMt th^ special grant to the Government of Bengal he reduced 
% the sum of Bs. 65,000, the amount which the Government 
of Bengal had promised as subsidy towards a Vernacuhr 
paper to he started in Bengal. In supporting the Resolution, 
Mr. Lrokhale spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I wish to say a few words in support of the 
Resolution which my Hon’ble friend Babu Bupendranath 
Basu has placed before the Council. I wish to support 
this Resolution, first, because, there is a report abroad that 
■other Governments, besides the Government of Beng.al, 
intend to follow suit, and secondly, because, though this 
matter concerns, in the first instance, Bengal alone, still 
there is a large principle involved in this question, and I 
think it is as well that that principle should be discus.sed 
from all points of view. But, Sir, before I say what I have 
to say on the subject, I would like to prevent, if possible, 
an injustice being done to the gentleman who has come 
forward at the instance of the Bengal Government to 
undertake this work. I refer to my friend Rai Narendra 
Nath Sen Bahadur. I am anxious that no ivrong im- 
pression should go forth from this Council Chamber about 
the intentions or motives of the Rai Bahadur, or about the 
terms on which he has accepted this work from the Gov- 
ernment. Rai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur is one of the 
veteran journalists and public men of this country, and 
many of us, including, I .am sure, my friend Mr. Basu, 
have held him in the highest respect for all the time that 
we have been in public life. And I feel bound to say this 
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for Rai Baliadur Narendra Nath Sen that among the 
public men of the country he is second to none in straight- 
forwardness, in courage, and in strength of conviction ; and 
it must also be recognized that he has laboured long and 
incessantly for the welfare of the country. I am quite 
sure, therefore, that the description of a “ paid pack” is 
the very last that can ever be applied to Rai Bahadur 
Harendra Nath Sen. At the same time I must say that 
the Rai Bahadur hasnndertaken a task which is beyond 
the power of any human being. If the Government are 
anxious that misrepresentations of their acts and inten- 
tions, which, from time to time, appear in the Vernacular 
Press, should be corrected promptly — a desire which I can 
understand and with which I largely sympathise — what- 
ever other course might be effective, this certainly is not 
an effective course. Far better that the Government 
should have an organ of its own, an open State organ con- 
ducted out of State funds and issued as a State publication ., 
Or there are other possible ways, to one of which I will 
presently refer. But the course actually adopted by the 
Bengal Government is about the worst that could have 
been adopted, and I am quite sure that it will be found to 
be absolutely ineffective in practice. However high may 
be the character or the motives of a man who comes for- 
ward to conduct a subsidized paper, there can be no ques- 
tion about the fact that so far as the bulk of the readei\“,. 

of the public, is concerned, there will always be an 
impression that the opinion expressed in the jraper is not 
an independent opinion. And in the present case, for one 
man who knows Rai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur person- 
ally, 99 will only judge him from appearances. When it is 
known that the paper depends for its existence upon a 
large subsidy from the Government no further proof will 
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be required by most people to discredit the paper and^ 
along with the paper, all that appears in it. 

I have said, Sir, that I can quite understand the 
desire of the Government that they should have a few 
friends at least in the ranks of the Yernacular Press — 
papers that will give them fair play, papers that will assume 
the best, till the worst is proved. I quite recognise that 
situations sometimes arise when this desire may be strong* 
ly felt by the Government. But I am firmly convinced 
that the only way in which a real remedy can be found for 
such a state of things is by working for a general improve- 
ment in the situation of the country. Some of the reme- 
dies proposed, from time to time, may go some way. A 
State paper, for instance. Such a paper would have certain 
advantages over a subsidised paper conducted by a piuvate ll 
individual. As my Hon’ble friend Babu Bupendranath I 
Basu has pointed out, how are the opinions of a subsidised t 

paper to be regarded ? Uobody will think that the opinions ■ 

there have the weight which would be attached to a pro- ; 
nouncement from Government ; foi* it will always be doubt- j 

ed if the editor of such a paper would be really taken by j 

the Government into its confidence. Then there will be j 
views about social questions and religious questions, about | 
wRich Government is bound to observe an attitude of 
neutrality. Even in political matters, the paper will not 
represent the views of Government. Rai Yarendra Uath 
Sen Bahadur, for instance, is not the man who will conceal 
his views where he feels strongly. Are the Government 
prepared to accept the responsibility for the views whicli 
he expresses ? If not, why should the Government come 
forward and spend Rs. 62,000 in supporting a paper, the 
social and religious views of which it cannot accept and the 
political views of which it may not be prepared to accept ? 
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As I have already observed, far better that the Govern- 
ment should issue a State publication of its own. Then it 
will at least avoid all religious and social questions ; it will 
also avoid ordinary political controversies. Whenever it 
notices misrepresentations about its intentions in the 
Press, it will correct these misrepresentations and the 
public will know authoritatively what the Government 
have to say. 

But, Sir, there is another way, which perhaps would 
be better than a direct State organ. The Government 
might, without directly coming into the field, get some of 
its more pronounced friends or champions to undertake 
the work. There is, I understand, a body here, called the 
■‘Imperial League,’ of which my friend, the Maharaja of 
Bard wan, is a distinguished member. The other day, when 
this body waited in deputation on the Yiceroy, His Excel- 
lency made a suggestion that the members should not con- 
fine themselves merely to presenting addresses to departing 
and incoming Viceroys. And I am quite sure that the 
members themselves take the same view of their responsi- 
bilities. And they would, no doubt, be glad to come to 
the support of Government, especially when a serious 
question like this has to be solved. Many of the members 
of the League are very wealthy men, and, if a suggestion 
were made to them, it is more than probable that they 
would come forward to start an organ of their own- — an 
organ that would actively combat the views that are circu- 
lated in a section of the Vernacular Press. The paper 
will, of course, represent the views of certain wealthy 
gentlemen in the country only, but they will be men who 
have a stake in the country, as we ai^e often reminded, and 
their views will be free from ail those objections which 
may be urged against a subsidised paper, since there will 
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be no Government money behind it. I think in many 
respects this would be a far more effective course to take 
than either a directly subsidised paper or even a State 
organ. But, when all this is said, I really do not believe 
that any of the courses will really achieve anything very 
much. The attitude of the Yernacular Press, deplorable 
as it may at times be, depends largely on a number of 
circumstances. For one thing, the normal relations be- 
tween the English and the Indians in the country deter- 
mine it ; and the special questions which for the moment 
may happen to agitate the public mind also largely influ- 
ence it. And then there are the writings in the columns of 
the Anglo-Indian Press. Y^hat happens very often is that 
writers in the A^ernacular Press take up the articles or 
attacks in the Anglo-Indian papers and reply to them. 
The officials, who read these replies, apply them to them- 
selves, because the writers in the Yernacular Press often 
express themselves generally against Europeans as such, 
taking the Anglo-Indian Press to represent Euroj^ean 
views. And the real remedy for this state of things is 
neither a subsidised paper, nor a State paper, nor even a 
private organ, specially started by influential men, but a- 
sustained and statesmanlike effort on both sides to bring 
about a general improvement in the relations between 
Englishmen and Indians in India. But whatever may be 
thought of this view, there is no question that the Bengal 
Government have made a great mistake, and I earnestly 
hope that a similar mistake will not be made by other 
Governments. Bengal has been fortunate in getting Rai 
Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen to undertake the work. 
Those who know him will not need to be told that he will' 
not express any opinion which he does not himself hold. 
But other Governments may not be equally fortnnnte. 
They may choose individuals for the task who have not the 
same prestige and the same qualiflcations as Mr. Sen pds- 
then Uiay be most uiivschievous. 



EXCISE COTTON DUTIES. 

\On 9th March 1911 the Hon^hle Mr, Dadahhoy moved 
41 Ilesolution in the Imperial Legislative Ooibncil recommend- 
ing the ahoUtion of the countervailing excise duty upon cotton 
goods manihfactured in India, Mr. Gohhale, in supporting 
ihe Resolution^ spohe as follows : — ] 

Sir, I rise to accord my support; to the resolution 
•which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadahhoy has moved, 
though I do so on grounds somewhat different to those on 
which he and some of the other speakers who have follow- 
ed him have based their case. I approach this question, 

Sir, not from the standpoint of the representatives of the 
mill industry but from that of a member of the general 
community. It is well known that when these excise 
duties were imposed about fifteen years ago, there was a 
feeling of deep and universal indignation throughout the 
country, and this indignation was caused by four reasons. 

Those reasons have been well brought out by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Dadahhoy in his able speech, and I will, therefore, 
refer to them only very briefly. The first reason was that 
the mill industry was at that time in a state of continued 
depression. The second was that the industry had been 
hit hard^for the time, at any rate, by the currency legisla- 
tion of the Government. The third was that the duties | 

were imposed not because the Government of India or the 
‘Secretary of State thought it desirable to impose them, 
but because Lancashire dictated that these duties should 
be so imposed ; and the Government of India made no 
secret that they were not a willing party to that transac- 
-.tion. Lastly it was believed that the action of Lanca- 
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“shire in putting pressure on the Secretary of State, and 
through him on the Government of India, to impose those 
•duties was due not to the fact that there was any real 
•competition between Lancashire and India, but because 
Lancashire, already uneasy at the strides the mill indiis- 
try had made in this country, wanted to handicap that 
industry in regard to its further progress. It was well 
known that the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of them of higher counts, whereas the production of 
the Indian mills was confined at that time to lower counts 
and there was really no question of competition between 
the two. It was these reasons that lay behind the ex- 
treme irritation and sore feeling caused, when these duties 
first came to be imposed upon us. 

I think it is necessary now in the interests of a fair 
discussion of this question that we should consider if the 
position has in any way been modified, and, if so, to what 
extent, in regard to these four circumstances. Taking 
the first circumstance, we find that there is again a 
depression in the mill industry ; but it is necessary to 
remember that during the interval a great wave of pros- 
perity has passed over the industry, and that makes some 
difierence in the situation. As regards the currency 
question, I think things have had time to settle down on 
their new basis, and therefore the injury, which the 
currency legislation had temporarily done to the industry, 
cannot now be specially urged as a reason for removing 
the excise duties. The third reason remains in its full 
force, m'is., that these duties were imposed at the bidding 
of Lancashire. That remains in full force, and whenever 
the circumstance is re-called to the public mind, there is 
even now a feeling of indignation experienced by the peo- 
ple of this country. Finally, the last argument has lost 
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some of its force — I think it is only fair to acknowledge 
that — because the Indian mills have now gone in for 
higher counts to some extent — though it is still a small 
extent only — and to that extent competition has come 
into existence between the productions of Lancashire and 
those of the Indian mills. Therefore, Sir, the position to-day 
is not exactly the same as it wms fifteen years ago, and the 
question must be considered afresh, before we can take the 
same stand that we did fifteen years ago in this matter. I may 
mention that I myself more than once brought this 
question forward during Lord Curzon’s time in this 
Council and urged the repeal of these duties ; but that 
was before the great wave of prosperity, to which I have 
already alluded, passed over the industry — a wave that has 
to some extent modified the situation. 

I think the question must be considered from two 
points of view^ : the first is the financial aspect, and the 
second the larger aspect of economic policy, including the 
question what kind of economic policy is good for Indin. 
Taking first the financial aspect of the case, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that all great authorities are agreed on 
this, that revenue duties must not be subjected to the 
rigorous canons of Free Trade. As my friend Mr. Dada- 
bhoy pointed out, even Mr. Gladstone — one of the greatest 
apostles of Free Trade and certainly the greatest states- 
man of the nineteenth century that England produced — 
complained of the application of Free Trade principles to 
this country in all their rigour and ‘ without a grain of 
mercy.’ Therefore, revenue duties must not be' judged by 
the standard by which ordinary protective duties may be 
judged. Again, as Mr. Dadabhoy has pointed out, we had 
at one time as high a range as 10 per cent, of import 
duties on cotton goods and yet they were then allowed to 
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exist for revenue purposes without any question being 
raisedaboutputting on a corresponding excise. Looking 
upon the 3| per cent, import duties on cotton goods 
therefore, as purely revenue duties, the question may be 
considered whether the per cent, excise on cotton goods 
is necessary for our finances. Now, Sir, at the beginning, 
these excise duties produced about 10 or 12 lakhs of rupees 
only, which was a comparatively small sum. I find, how- 
ever, that last year they brought in about 41 lakhs 
of rupees, which is a considerable sum, and in 
view of the threatened extinction of the opium 
revenue, I do not think anyone would lightly pro- 
pose that such a revenue as this can be sacrificed without 
a substitute being found for it. I think it is necessary to 
make that admission. At the same time, though the 
amount is necessary, I contend that it is possible to raise 
that amount in another way and a better way, and that, 
even from the financial standpoint, the duties are objec- 
tionable. I contend, Sir, that the main burden of these 
duties falls on the poorest classes of this country. For- 
mally the duties fall on the consumer ; they do not fall on 
the producer, except in abnormal circumstances, The 
question — who pays — has latterly come to the front in 
connection with the Tarifi*Beform controversy in England, 
and one reads many bewildering statements made from 
time to time. I, however, think. Sir, that the position 
which ordinary political economists occupy in this matter 
is a sound one, namely, that, in normal circumstances, a 
duty ultimately falls upon the consumer, whereas in abnor- 
mal circumstances it may occasionally fall on the producer. 
Sir, if it was the case that these excise duties fell on the 
producers and not on the consumers, I would not stand up 
here to support their abolition to-day. My friend the 
S3 
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Hoix^ble Mr. Dadabhoyv complained of the extreme depres- 
sion of the mill industry, and several other Members have 
also spoken in similar terms. I think, however, that it is 
necessary to point out that, before this depression came, 
they had a spell of extraordinary prosperity ; some of the 
concerns are reported to have made profits of about BO 
and 40 and even 50 per cent, in a single year ; when, 
therefore, bad years come, we should not forget the good 
years that went before. If we take an average of good 
and bad years, I am not quite sure that there is such a 
st^'ongcase to urge for the abolition of these duties from 
the standpoint of the condition of the industry. Except 
in such abnormal times at the present, I think it is 
absolutely clear that the duties fall, not on the producer, 
but on the consumer, and the * consumers of the rougher 
counts are the poorest of the poor. Therefore, the bulk of 
the duties is drawn from the pockets of the poorest of the 
poor, and as such they are a most objectionable impost, 
and should be done away with. As i^egards the loss of 
revenue which will ensue, I have a proposal to make which 
I will make before I resume my seat. So much about the 
financial aspect. 

' Coming to the larger aspect of Free Trade versics 
Protection, 1 would like briefly to state my position in 
this; matter. I may say at once that by conviction I am 
not an upholder of .Free Trade in all countries and at all 
“times. Trade can no more prevail universally at pre- 

sent than any other noble ideal, for instance, the brother- 
hood*^ of man. While the Great Powers of the 
West are * preaching the brotherhoood qf man 
if or : one . day : in the. . week, they are practising 
^omc. other faith, for the remaining six. days and their 
jarin|iimehts are going up everywhere, In the same way 
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Free Trade for all countries may be all right in theoryi 
but it will be a long, long day before we shall have it in 
practice everywhere. And till that time comes, every 
-country must take care of its economic interests in its 
own way. Now, Sir, most countries have adopted Protec- 
tion as their economic policy. It is, however, necessary to 
remember that there are two kinds of Protection, the right 
kind and the wrong kind. The right kind of protection is 
that under which the growing industries of a country re- 
•ceive the necessary stimulus and encouragement and sup- 
port that they require, but under which care is taken that 
no influential combinations, prejudicial to the interests of 
the general community, come into existence. The wrong 
kind of protection, on the other hand, is that under which 
powerful influences and combinations and interests receive 
assistance to the prejudice of the general community, the 
.general taxpayers of the country. And I believe that the 
right kind of Protection, if available, will do good to 
India. But, Sir, situated as India is, I fear there . is no 
likelihood of that kind of protection being available to us, 
and it is my deliberate conviction that, in our present 
circumstances, a policy of Free Trade, reasonably applied, 
is after all the safest policy for us. If the Government 
of this country were conducted in accordance with the 
wishes and the opinions of the people, not merely a.s 
imagined by the Government of India, but as ascertained 
by means of a constitutional machinery existing for the 
purpose, then of course the situation would be a different 
one. In the Self-Governing Golonies, where they are able 
to impose protective tariffs (and, in fact, every Colony has 
its huge tariff* wall, as we all know), the Government Is 
carried on in accordance with the wishes of the - people 
constitutionally ascertained. Where that guarante 
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exists, it may be assumed that the taxpayers of the couii' 
try are able to take care of their own interests and fur~ 
ther that they are able to influence the decisions of the 
Government. But, situated as we are to-day, we are en- 
tirely dependent on the Government of India, and, more even 
than the Government of India, on the Secretary of State 

for India in Council, in this matter, as they have all the 
powei . Vf e may offer observations, we may criticise the 
actions of the Government in this country, but we are a 
long way yet before the Government of the country is. 
carried on in accordance with our wishes, constitutionally 
ascertained ; and until that state of things arises, until, at. 
any rate, we grow so strong in our influence and our posi- 
tion in this Council that the Government will think it. 
necessary to accept and act on our views, I really think 
that, on the whole, a policy of Free Trade, reasonably 
applied, is the safest policy for this country ; otherwise 
influential inteiests, influential combinations, influential 
parties in England, who can have ready access to the 
Secretary of State, to whom Ave have no such access, will 
not fail to take the fullest advantage of the situation ; 
and this huge engine of protection, which is a vast power,’ 
will be employed, not in the interests of the people of 
India, but in the interests of those parties. That being 
so, I do not thiiiK; we should go in for the advocacy of pro- 
tection, as such, in the present state of the counti'y, and I 
for one, will not be a party to such advocacy. I do not 
therefore join in the plea that the abolition of excise duties- 
would be a mea.sure of protection to the Indian industry 
and that the Government should accede to it on that 
ground. But, independently of that, we have a strong- 
case for urging that these duties should be abolished. 

One word more I would say before I come to the- 
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concluding part of tny remarks, and it is this : that 
in this matter of securing the right kind of protection, 
there is really not much to choose between the two 
parties in England. The Eiberal Party is, of course, 
•committed to Free Trade openly ; Tariff Reformers 
appear to favour a policy of protection; but it was 
made abundantly clear, in the course of the last but 
one election, by prominent members of the Tariff 
Reform Party — Mr, Bonar Law, Lord Curzon and, 
if I remember right, even Mr, Balfour — that, while 
they would like to have Tariff Refoiun as England’s policy, 
they would insist on keeping India in bondage, so far as 
her fiscal policy was concerned. It is true that in one of 
the leading Conservative papers in England, the Morning 
Post^ some striking contribiitions have recently appeared, 
favouring a policy of fiscal independence for India ; but, 
before we reach that independence, vve shall have to tra- 
verse a good deal of ground, and for the present, at any 
rate, I do not regard the question as within the pale of 
practical politics. 

I now come to the proposal which I wish to make. 
I suggest that the excise duties should be limited to the 
higher counts only, in regard to whidi there is competi- 
tion between England and India. Roughly, I may say 
that all counts below 30 should be exempted. That would 
mean the abolition of the bulk of the excise duties. Such 
abolition would be a just measure of financial relief to the 
poorest of the community. To make up for the loss thus 
occasioned, I suggest that the import duties on cotton 
goods be raised to 5 per cent,, the counteiwailing duty in 
India, limited to counts above 30, being also raised to 5 
per cent, at the same time. You will then not. sacrifice any 
revenue. Taking the imports of cotton goods at, says 
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20 millions, an increase of 1| per cent, in tHe customs duty 
will mean about £300,000 or 45 lakhs moi-e to the exche- 
quer, and that would be more than 41 lakhs realized from 
the excise duties last year. Besides you will have in addi- 
tion a five per cent, excise on all counts above 30s. pro- 
duced in this country. There will thus be no loss and 
probably some gain to the finances of the country by this 
course. With these observations I beg to support the 
resolution. 


IMPOET DUTY ON SUGAE. . , 

[Ori, 9th March 1911^ the HorChle Mr, Malcwiya moved 
a Resolibtion in the Imperial Legislative Council recommend'^ 
ing the enhancement of "the import duty on sugar, Mr* 
Cohhale^ in moving a friendly amendment to the Eesolutionj 
spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I beg to move the following amendment to the 
resolution which my Hon’ble friend has proposed : — 

That the Council recommends that the Government should 
order an inquiry by a Committee of competent persons into th© 
present condition of the sugar industry in India with a view to 
ascertaining what action can and should be taken by the State to 
save the industry from the threatened ruin. 

Sir, I would like to state at the outset that m j 
amendment is a friendly amendment to the resolution. 
My Hon’ble friend has proposed that the Government 
should so raise the duty on imported sugar as to enable 
the indigenous sugar industry to survive the competition 
to which it is at present exposed. A very small calcula- 
tion will show that for this purpose a duty of not less than 
JiO to 40 per cent, will be required, and possibly even a 
higher rate may have to be imposed. It depends on what 
kind of sugar you want to protect from the competition of 
foreign sugar, If it is the sugar manufactured by fact- 
ories worked by foreign methods, the duty will have to b@ 
about 40 per cent. If, however, it is the sugar manufactur- 
ed by indigenous methods, then the duty will have to go 
higher, and may have to be as high as 80, 90 or even lOQ 
per cent. Therefore, without expressing an opinion on 
the proposal made by my Hon^ble friend, I suggest an 
enquiry into the condition of the industry — and my 
Hon’ble friend will himself recognize the desirability of 
this — before his proposal is definitely considered by the 
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Government. What I urge is that the Government 
should appoint a Committee of competent persons connect- 
ed with the industry as also representing the Government 
and the public to thoroughly investigate the condition of 
the industry, and to recommend what action may be 
reasonably expected from the State, and should be taken 
by the State, Sir, there is no doubt whatsoever that the 
sugar industry is in a very bad way and that the decline 
is progressive. There is also no doubt that the imports, 
especially of Java sugar, have been going up by leaps and 
bounds. In ten years they have risen from a value of 
about .£170,000 to over 4 millions. I think these figures 
are sufiicient to show what enormous quantities of J ava 
sugar are now coming into the country, and to what seri- 
ous competition the sugar manufactured in India is 
exposed. Sir, the great German economist, List, points 
out' in one place what happens when a country like 
India comes into the vortex of universal competition. He 
says that when a country, industrially backward, with an- 
tiquated methods of manufacture, dependent largely on 
manual labour, comes into the vortex of universal com- 
petition”— competition with countries which use steam 
and machinery and the latest researches of science in their 
production — the first effect is to sweep off local industries, 
and the country is thrust back on agriculture and render- 
ed almost entirely agricultural for some time. But then, 
here, he says, comes in the duty of the State. When such 
a situation is reached, the State, he says, should step for- 
ward, and by a judicious system of protection it should 
foster such industries as are capable of being fostered, so 
that the country may once again enter on its industrial 
path with the aid of the latest appliances and ultimately 
stand successfully the competition of the whole world. 
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Now, Sir, I pointed out this morning, if we had a 
potent voice in the administration of this country, I cer- 
tainly would strongly advocate that the Government of 
India should follow this advice of List : but as things are, 
for a long time to come this will not be practicable ; and 
AS practical men, we must accept the situation and make 
the best of it. Personally, therefore, I think that for the 
present we should ask the State to give only such help to 
the industry, as it can, without running counter to the 
principles which are at present in the ascendant in the 
administration of this country — I mean free trade princi- 
ples. Sir, I stated my opinion this morning that I was 
not sorry that the policy of the State to-day is a free trade 
policy ; it is the least harmful, it is the safest, and till we 
are stronger I should not like to see it change. If the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State had the 
power to grant protection in present circumstances, I am 
not sure that it would be employed in the best interest of 
the people of this country. I, therefore, personally do not 
a.sk for a high protective tariff; but I urge that an en- 
quiry be first made to find out in what way and to what 
extent the State can help this industry. Sir, at the Edu- 
cational Conference which was held the other day at 
Allahabad, under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Butler, this question of the present condition of the sugar 
industry came up for consideration in connection with the 
subject of technical and scientific education. And my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Mudholkar made at the meeting a 
number of valuable suggestions, and there was a represent- 
ative of the sugar industry from the United Provinces, 
who also stated what the difficulties of the industry were 
which required to be overcome. It was a most interest- 
ing discussion, and I have no doubt that Mr. Mudholkar, 
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who will probably take part in this debate, will state here 
what he stated to the Conference. It seemed from that 
discussion that there was a great deal that the Govern- 
ment could do for the industry even if it did not impose 
a high protective tariff ; in the matter, for instance, of 
making the services of expert chemists available, in the 
matter of the terms on which land may be held, in the 
matter of irrigation and other facilities, and so forth. 1 
therefore suggest that a Committee should be appointed 
to investigate the condition of the industry and consider 
what assistance the Government may give in order that 
the industry may be saved from the threatened ruin. 
The Committe may also be asked to report if any protect- 
ive action can be taken by the State, and, if so, what that 
action should be. 

Sir, I think it necessary to point out that in any 
scheme of protection that may be proposed by anybody^ 
three questions arise, which must be carefully considered. 
The first question is, what will be the difference to the 
cultivators, if a high protective tariff* is imposed, and by 
its means they are kept to their present cane cultivation ? 
And how will they fare if the cane cultivation is allowed 
to go out, as it is steadily going out at present? We find 
from Mr. Noel- Patents recent pamphlet on the subject 
that during the last 9 or 10 years the area under cane has 
diminished by more than 8 per cent, and that the area 
under other crops has correspondingly increased by more 
than 8 per cent. This shows that the area vacated by 
cane has been occupied by other crops. The question 
therefore arises, how the cultivators have fared under this 
change. If it is found that the going out of the cane and 
the comingin of other crops have injured the cultivators, 
it will be a strong argument in favour of the State doing 
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somethiBg to prevent this substitution taking place. If 
it is found, on the other hand, that the substitution has 
not injured the cultivators, then, so far as the cultivators- 
are concerned, the plea for protection loses a great deal of 
its force. The BLon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
read an extract from a speech by a Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces, in which a distinct opinion is express" 
ed that the substitution of other crops would injure the culti- 
vators. If that is so, that would be a strong argument in 
favour of the Government doing some thing to prevent 
such an injury to the cultivators ; and this is the first ques- 
tion that must be considered in connection with this- 
matter. 

The second question is, supposing that a duty of 30' 
to 40 per cent, is imposed, on whom will it really fall f 
Roughly speaking. Sir, I look at the question in this way. 
The poorest classes of this country hardly ever use sugar ; 
they use what we call gur or jaggery. We will assume 
that all those whose annual income is less than Rs. 100* 
generally use gur or jaggery, and that persons above that 
limit use sugar, using it in greater and greater proportion 
as you go up. We will further say that to those whose 
income exceeds Rs. 1,000 a year, it will not much matter 
if the price of sugar is raised by 30 or 40 per cent. TherO' 
remains the class whose income is between these two limits 
of Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000 a year — a class that undoubtedly 
uses sugar and is interested in having it cheap. It is a- 
very numerous class, and it would undoubtedly be hit hard 
by an increase in the price of sugar. Members of this, 
class use sugar in large quantities not only on ceremonial 
and festive occasions, but ordinarily ; and the bulk of 
whatever extra duty is imposed will come out of the pockets 
of this class. Now, a 30 per cent, duty on Java sugar 
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laaeana— the last imports being four million pounds or six 
crores of rupees— very nearly two crores, A duty 
like that will therefore take two crores of rupees 
'Out of the pockets of this poor class; and, if 

■the cultivators fare neither better nor worse, 
whether they grow cnne or other crops, then the only 
result of the will be that this sum of 2 crores will go 
to so raise the profits of the manufacturers in India as to 
enable them to remain in the industry. And this direct- 
ly brings us to the third question : who will really benefit 
by a 30 or 40 per cent, duty ? I have already observed 
that a 80 or 40 per cent, duty will not suffice to bring the 
old indigenous portion of the industry within the line of 
protection. The factories that will receive the protection 
are those rim on European lines, and it is no use disguis- 
ing the fact that most of these factories ai^e in European 
hands and their profits go to Englishmen. Sir, I do not 
grudge to any Englishman a single penny of the money he 
may legitimately make ; but I think it is a fact, which 
must be fairly and squarely faced, that by a 30 per cent, 
duty on sugar we shall take two crores out of the pockets 
of a poor class whose earnings are between Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 1,000 a year, and we shall transfer this Sum practical- 
ly to the pockets of English manufactures of sugar in the 
country. I do not mean that they will thereby realise any 
large profits in the industry— probably you will by means 
of the duty just enable them to remain in the industry ; 
without this bonus, they may have to abandon the indus- 
try and devote themselves to something else. But even if 
the manufacturers realize no more than ordinary profits, 
the question most be considered— is it just that a sum of 
two crores should be taken out of the pockets of a poor 
class and put into the pockets of the manufacturers, to 
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enable them to realize ordinary proiSts and keep up the 
industry ? Sir, 1 only snggesfc these points, which strike 
me as serious, for consideration. I think these questions 
require to be carefully considered before any action is 
taken on the lines suggested by my Hon’ble friend. I am 
mot necessarily against all protective action by the State.. 

But .f strongly hold that every proposal of protec- 
tion must be judged upon its merits, and it is for this 
reason that I suggest this enquiry. With these words, Sir,.. 
I move my amendment. 



'EMPLOYMENT OE INDIANS IN YHE PUBLIC' 
SERYICR 

\0n 17th March 1911 y the Eon^hh Mr. Stihha Rao 
moved a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
recommending the appointment of a Commission of officials 
and non- officials to consider the claims of Indians to higher 
•cmd more extensive employment in the Pithlic Service connect- 
ed with the civil administration of the country. Mr. Gokhale, 
.in supporting the Resolution^ spoke as foUoios ;— ] 

Sir, before I say a few words on the resolution 
'which my Hon’ble friend has brought forward, I would 
ilike to offer him my congratulations on the industry and 
-care with which he has prepared his case and the ability 
with which he has presented it to the Council. Sir, 
4his question is undoubtedly one of great importance, and, 
like all questions of great importance, it is beset with great 
•difEculties. I am anxious to approach it with as much 
fairness as I am capable of, because there are undoubtedly 
two sides, and while I am keen that the aspirations of my 
•countrymen should receive fair and reasonable recogni- 
tion from the Government, I should be very unwilling not 
to recognise at the same time the difficulties that lie in the 
path of the Government in dealing with this subject. 

Sir, one of the fundamental conditions of the pecu- 
liar position of the British Government in this country is 
that it should be a continuously progressive Government, 
I think all thinking men, to whatever community they 
belong, will accept that. Now, I suggest four tests to 
judge whether the Government is progressive, and further 
whether it is continuously progressive. The first test that 
I would apply is what measures it adopts for the moral and 
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material improvemeBt of tlie mass of the people, and under 
these measures I do not include those appliances of mod- 
ern Governments,' which the British Government has 
■evolved in this country, because they were appliances 
necessary for its very existence, though they have bene- 
fitted the people, such as the construction of Railways, the 
introduction of Post and Telegraphs, and things of that 
kind. By measures for the moral and material improve- 
ment of the people, I mean what the Government does 
for education, what the Government does for sanitation, 
what the Government does for agricultural development, 
what the Government does for industrial development, and 
:S 0 forth. That is my first test. The second test that I 
would apply is what steps the Government takes to give 
us.a larger and larger share in the administration of our 
local affairs — in municipalities and local boards. My third 
test is what voice the Government gives us in its Councils 
— ^in these deliberative assemblies, where policies are con- 
sidered ; and lastly, we must consider how far Indians are 
admitted into the ranks of the public service. 

Now, Sir, as regards the first test, I believe that is 
what one feels to be in the air — I believe that we are on 
the eve of important measures being taken by the Govern- 
ment, and in those measures both the officials and non- 
officials can and should heartily co-operate with one 
another. As regards the second, I trust that, as a result 
of the Decentralization Commission's labours, a further 
.advance will soon be made. A fair beginning has already 
been made, and when wo have a further advance in the 
•same direction, we might be expected to remain satisfied 
with that for some time. As regards deliberative assemb- 
lies— the Provincial and Imperial Councils — the reforms 
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that have recently been introduced constitute an important 
advance, and for some time, therefore, that question may 
rest there. When, however, we come to the last question,, 
we strongly feel that the time has come when something 
must be done to improve matters, and I hope something 
will soon be done. Sir, I have already observed that the 
Government has to be a continuously progressive Govern- 
ment j and that it cannot afford to rest on whatever it has 
done in the past in any one of these directions. Now 
taking this question of the employment of Indians in the 
higher ranks of the public service, which I admit is a very 
difficult question, I would like to refer briefly to what my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Subba Rao has already pointed outy 
namely, that there are four or five distinct landmarks in 
regard to this matter in the history of British rule. In 
18fl3, when Parliament laid down that there should be no 
distinction of race in making appointments to the pubHc 
service in this country, the British nation gave a noble 
pledge to the people of this country of its own accord.. 
There was no agitation here at that time — in fact, there 
was hardly any Western education. It was a great pledge 
to give, and it was given by the British nation spontane- 
ously. The next landmark is 1854, when the competitive 
examination was thrown open to Indians along with 
Europeans, The old Haileybury system was abolished 
and competition was introduced, and it was thrown open 
to all. The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 constitutes the 
next landmark. Even then there was no agitation for a 
wide employment of Indians in the public service for the 
simple reason that the Universities had not then been 
established, and there was no large educated class. In 
1861, when the Secretary of State appointed his Com- 
mittee, to which my Hon^'ble friend has referred, it was 
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again raore the conscience of the English people than any 
demand made from this side that led to the appointment 

of that Committee. When the Act of 1870 was passed 

that is the next landmark — there was some public opinion 
here, and a few Indians— notably Mr. Dadabhoy Kowroiee 
—had been agitating in England for the admission of 
Indians to high office ; but even then, the main part of 
the work w^as done by Englishmen, by English friends of 
our aspirations, who felt that the arrangements existing 
at that time were not quite just to the people of India, 
When, however, the Public Service Commission was 
appointed in 1886 — that is the next landmark — the 
position was much altered. By that time a large educated 
class had come into existence, and that class keenly felt 
its own exclusion from the higher ranks of the Public 
Service, The Commission was appointed with the declared 
object: of devising means for the larger admission of 
Indians in these ranks, and as, the results of the Com- 
mission's labours have, on the whole, been disappointing, 
there is no doubt that that constitutes a legitimate gi'oimd 
of complaint for the people of this country, v 

Sir, it is interesting to note at what intervals these 
successive steps in advance wm-e taken. From 183d to 
1854 or 1858, whichever you uike, there was an interval 
of 20 or 25 years. From 1858 to 1870, when the next 
step was taken, there was an interval of 12 years. In 
1886, when the question was again examined, it was after 
an interval of about 16 years. Since then, however, there 
has been no inquiry — that means during a period of 25 
years — and that is one reason why I urge that the reso- 
lution of my Ilon’ble friend should be adopted. It is true 
that during the last three or four years some very striking 
appointments to high office have , been made. My friend, 
M 
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Air. All Imam, sits on that bench there ; two Indians sit 
in the Secretary of State for India’s Council ; an Indian 
recently held the position of Advocate-General at Calcutta, 
and Indians have even been appointed to act as Chief 
Justices of different High Courts. These striking appoint- 
ments have no doubt impressed the imagination of the 
people, and there can be no question that they are deeply 
appreciated by my countrymen. But our grievance is in 
regard to the bulk of appointments in the higher rank ; 
and that grievance is not really touched by these appoint- 
ments. And so far as that grievance is concerned, the 
labours of the Public Service Commission resulted in little 
substantial improvement for us in practice. And indeed 
in some departments, the position has been rendered 
actually worse. My Hon’ble friend, Mr. Subba Eao, has 
pointed out how in regard to the central Civil Service, the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission and 
the orders passed by the Secretary of State on those re- 
commendations have actually put us back, compared with 
the Statutory Service Eules of 1879. The rules of 1879 
gave us one-sixth of the total recruitment of Civilians for the 
country. Now, taking the cadre at about a thousand posts 

it may be a few more or a few less — we should have had 

about 160 Indians, under those rules, in the central Civil 
Service. The Commission, however, recommended only 
108 posts for us in place of 160, and the Secretary of State 
cut the number down to 93 ; and that is the number we 
have at present. I believe even the whole of these 93 are 
not yet held by Indians. I think we are about 10 short 
of what the Secretary of State promised at that time leav- 
ing, out of account the additions made subsequently for 
BOTma and Assam. Now, Sir, the Secretary of State’s 
orders were passed in about 1890 oi 1891, and twenty 
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years have elapsed since then. If for nothing else, at 
least for the fact that it is now 25 years since the appoint- 
ment of the Public Service Commission, and 20 years since 
the Secretary of State passed his orders Ofi the recommend- 
ations of that Commission, I urge that there should be a 
fresh enquiry into the whole matter. But, Sir, I say some- 
thing more. I say that as a result of the labours of the 
Public Service Commission, the position of Indians in 
many branches of the Public Service has actually been 
rendered worse, and that should now be set right. In the 
"first place, Sir, the Public Service Commission recommend- 
ed that there should be a division of the Public Service into 
Imperial and Provincial. Now that was a most unfortu- 
nate recommendation. I am quite sure that the President 
of the Commission — the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab of that time — a man of broad sympathies, un- 
doubtedly did not want to put the Indians back ; but the 
result actually has been to put us back, and this for two 
reasons. First, there is a stamp of inferiority on the 
Provincial men, and they are bound to feel that. Secondly, 
if you have these artificial divisions of Imperial and 
Provincial, the abler men in the Provincial Service — I 
mean those who are abler even than some of the men in 
the Imperial Service — cannot help feeling that the 
arrangement is most unjust to them. 1 am, therefore, 
strongly of opinion that this division between Imperial and 
Provincial must go. I hope it will go soon, and unless it 
does we shall have to bring up this matter again and again 
before this Council. Then, in two departments particular- 
ly, this division between Imperial and Provincial has done 
greater harm to us than in other departments — I mean 
the Education and the Public "Works Department, In 
^ome of the other departments, the creation of a Provincial 


Service has to a certain extent improved the prospects 
of Indians, so far as mere nun).bers are concerned, because- 
there were hardly any Indians employed in those depart-* 
meiits before and the constitution of the Provincial Ser- 
vice has given them some chance there. But in the 
Education and Public Works Departments, we have suffer- 
ed a great set-back. In the Education Departnient, for 
instance, Indians were on terms of equality with their 
English colleagues before the creation of a Provincial 
Service. The scale of salary was, no doubt," two-thirds, 
but in other respects they were on ecjuar terms. But 
they have now been put into a distinctly subordinate posi- 
tion and we see on every side the most flagrant cases,. 
which hurt everybody. Thus we find men of most distin- 
guished attainments in the Provincial Servince simply 
because they are Indians, and men who passed their 
examinations only yesterday, and who have so far earned 
no distinction by their work, in the Imperial Service, 
simply because they are Europeans. I will give only one 
instance. There is a gentleman here in Calcutta, named 
Dr, P. C. Ra 3 % a most distinguished man of science, a man 
who has been honoured by French and German smvmfe, a 
man adored by his pupils, a man who has been doing origi- 
nal work for the last 20 years and more. But he is still in 
the Provincial Service, whereas young men, fresh from 
College, without any original work to their credit, men 
who are admittedly his inferiors, are brought out to* 
this country and put over his head, simply because 
he happens to be in the Provincial Service and the^" are* 
brought out as members of the Imperial Service. Now,. 
Sir, this sort of thing hurts not merely the men who are 
actually affected by it, it hurts the students studying, 
under them. In other departments any injustice done to 
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an Indian official concerns that official only. In the Edu- 
cation Department it affects the students as well ; the 
bitterness passes from the professors to the students, and 
the whole student community comes to be affected by it.' 
i/ Take again the Public Works Department. At one 
time Indian and European Engineers were all on terms of 
absolute equality not only as regards status but even as 
regards pay. In 1892, differential rates of pay were intro- 
duced for the first time — two-thirds pay for Indian Engi- 
neers. Now under the new organisation scheme, the 
status of the Provincial Engineers is reduced still 
further, for they are now to be put on a separate 
list. Thus, in this Department we were at first on 
terms of absolute equality with Englishmen. Then our 
pay was reduced to two- thirds, though in regard to 
other matters equality was maintained. Finally, it is now 
decided to do away with this equality by putting us on a 
separate list altogether. And not only is this applied to 
new men but a most unjust and unjustifiable attempt 
has been made to apply it to old men, recruited since 
1892. There are about 100 men who are the victims 
>of this groSvS injustice. There is the definite word 
of the Government pledged to them in 1892 that 
they would be on the same list as the Imperial Engin- 
eers, and 3^et it is proposed now to put them on a separate 
list — a distinct breach of faith. These men have not yet 
accepted the arrangement, three years have passed, and 
they have so far got no redress. The Secretaiw of State is 
still waiting for the despatch of the Government of India 
which should have gone long ago. .1 asked a question the 
other day on the subject, and the Hon’ble Mr, Carlyle gave 
an answer, in which I see an element of hope. I, there- 
fore, will not press this question further to-day, but, if 
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jQeeessary, I will bring a resolution on ' this subject at 
Simla. 

I urge tlien, first of all, that this distinction between 
imperial and Provincial must go. The second respect in 
which we have lost ground since the last Public Service* 
Gomniission is in regard to competition. Gradually com- 
petition has been abolished more or less throughout tho 
country and we are now made to depend almost exclusive*- 
ly upon Government nomination, pure and simple. NoWy 
I am quite alive to the defects of competition as a method 
of filling* Government offices. Of course it is not ideally 
the best method, but I contend that it is the best method 
available. In a country like this, governed by English- 
men, who are unfamiliar with our ways, and cannot in- 
stinctively understand the difference between one individual 
and another, they ’are at times apt to be misled by appear- 
ances, by recommendations and by a lot of other considera- 
tions owing to the very peculiarity of their position. And 
I submit that competition, with all its defects, is any day 
better than nomination, pure and simple. An English-r 
men, judging of English candidates, may dispense with 
competition, because thei'e is a great deal of initial know- 
ledge that may be taken for granted on account of their 
belonging to the same society. Here the individuals 
belong to different societies and that initial knowledge is 
lacking, and nomination, I contend, is bound to lead to 
abuses — haphazard selection and favouritism. My second 
point, therefore, is that competition must again be restor- 
ed for making selections for Government service. 

I will now’ say a word about one or twm other 
Departments. I have said that in the Public Works and 
Education Departments, our position has grown worse. In 
the Medical Department, while it has not grown worse, it- 
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is still most unsatisfactory. The professorships are all the 
monopoly of the Indian Medical Service Officers and the 
hospitals are closed to all non-service men. Hecently they 
have thrown open the Professorship of Anatomy in the 
Calcutta College to non-service men, but the moment it is 
thus thrown open to non-service men, it is rendered 
altogether unattractive. There used to be a pension 
attached to this post till now, and private practice was 
hitherto allowed ; but it is now declared that there is to be 
no pension, there is to be no private practice, and the new 
man will get no house allowance, when every one else is 
getting it. Thus the moment the post is thrown open to 
non-service men it is made altogether unattractive for our 
best men, and I would like to have an explanation as to 
why this has been done. Take again the question of the 
Chemical Analysers in Bombay and Karachi. Some years 
ago, the Secretary of State decided that these appoint- 
ments should not be the monopoly of the Indian 
Medical Service. And there is a distinguished man in 
Bombay available for these appointments to-day, doing fox' 
vears the work of Assistant Chemical Examiner. Indian 
Medical Service men, appointed as Chemical Analysers, 
receive their training under him, and then they are put 
over his head. I understand the Government of Bombay 
is anxious to help this gentleman ; but the matter rests 
with the Government of India, and somehow his ability 
and record of services receive no recognition from them. 

Lastly, I come to “the Department of Eailways. I 
am not going into the question in detail to-day, because 
my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar has already dealt 
with it exhaustively. Here we are almost entirely exclud- 
ed from all higher appointments, and I hold that this is 
absolutely indefensible. It cannot seriously be contended 
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that Indians are not fit for any place in the Bailway 
Administration above Its, 200 a month, when you can put 
them on the Government bench there, make them Chief 
Justices of High Courts or entrust them with the 
management of districts and divisions. To those who 
speak of such unfitness, I would like to mention an 
interesting episode. It refers not to the Railway Depart- 
ment, but to another Department — the Survey Depart- 
ment — but the principle is more or less the same. yNot 
many years ago, there was a controversy about the position 
of Indians in the Survey Department, and it was contend- 
ed very vigorously by the champions of European mono- 
poly that Indians were not fit for the work, and that 
therefore they should be kept out. Dnfortimately a report, 
submitted by Colonel Du Pre, who was then the head of 
the Survey Department and who was a strong advoctate of 
Indian exclusion, came to be published, and this is what he 
was found to say in that report: 

; I may here remark incidentally that my niimeroiiB, late in- 
spections show me that the tendency of the European surveyors is 
to stand and look on, while the natives are made to do the drawing 
and hand printing, aa if they thought themselves quite above that 
sort of thing. This is a mistake and, cannot be permitted for . the 
future. Besides, it is auieidai for the Europeans to admit that 
Nafives can do any one thing better than themselves. They should 
claim to be superior in everything^ and only allow Natives to take 
a secondary or eubordinate part. In my old parties, 1 never per- 
mitted a Native to touch a theodolite or an original computation, 
OB the principle that the triangulation' or scientific work was the 
prerogative of the highly paid European, and this reservation of 
the scientific work was the only way by which I could keep a dis- 
tinction, so as to justify the different figures respectively drawn by 
the two classes— the European ‘in, office, time and^ the Native who 
ran him so close in all the office duties as w^ell as in field duties. 
Yet I see that Natives oonmionly do the' computation .work, and 
the Europeans some other inferior duties, 

Sir, I beg, with all respect to make a, present of this 
extract to the Hon^ble Sir T, Wynne I One word more, 
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and I liave done. Sir, I liave admitted that the question 
is a difficult one, but what I urge is that there should be 
continuous progress. Nobody urges that the English 
element should be withdrawn suddenly or even largely, but 
unless Indians are introduced into the higher ranks in 
larger ancl larger numbers, the discontent which the Gov- 
ernment are anxious to remove is not likely to disappear. 
With these words, I strongly support the motion which 
my Hon’ble friend has brought forward. 


TKE INDIAN FACTOBIES AMENDMENT BILL';: ' 

[On 21st Maroh 1911^ JiV. GokJiale moved in the- 
Imperial Legislative Council an amendme^it to the Indian 
Factories Bill as amended hy the Select Committee^ making 
it obligatory on every factory employing more than twenty 
children to maintain an elementary school and provide them 
with free and compulsory instruction. In support of Ms- 
amendment^ he spoke as follovos : — ] 

Sir, I bog to move that to clause 23 of the Bill as 
amended bj the Select Committee, the following sub- 
clauses be added : — 

(1) Every factory, in which more than twenty children be- 
tween t4ie ages of nine and twelve are employed, shall maintain an 
elementary school in proper condition for their benefit, and attend- 
ance at such school for not less than three hours every working 
day shall be compulsory in the ease of each child so employed. 

(2) No fees shall be charged for the instruction given in 
such school. 

Sir, I urge this amendment on the broad grounds, 
of justice and humanity. The plea of justice is based on 
three considerations. In the first place, the very fact of 
the employment of these children in these factories dis- 
ables them from availing themselves of the ordinary 
facilities that exist for receiving instruction at school. 
They have to be in the factories for certain stated hours 
and therefore they cannot suit themselves to the hours 
during which they can receive instruction in ordinary 
schools. Secondly, under what is known as the split shift 
system, their presence in the factories is not confined to 
the actual hours during which they have to work ; but 
they are expected to be about the factories, on the premi- 
ses or somewhere near by, because their work is divided 
into two parts and they have to do part of the work in the 
morning and the other part in the afternoon. Therefore, 
the total time for which they must be present in or near 
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tbe factories is really much longer than the actual pericd 
for which they have to work. And thirdly, the parents 
of most of these children are employed in the factories,, 
and being so employed they are prevented from exercising 
that supervision over their children which ordinarily they 
might be expected to exercise. Therefore, Sir, on these 
three grounds of Justice, I urge that the factory-owners 
should be made responsible for the education of these 
children. This is only fair, because the factory-owners- 
make money out of the children, make money also out of 
the children’s parents, and further work in their employ 
makes it impossible for the children’s parents to exercise- 
that supervision over the education and other interests of 
the children, which they might otherwise have exercised. 

Then, Sir, I urge my proposal on the ground of 
humanity. The sole justification for a measure like this- 
is its humanity, and humane considerations must apply 
most to that section of the labouring population which is 
least able to take care of itself. Now% children are 
abviously the least able to take care of themselves, and 
therefore, if humane considerations are to apply anywhere 
and the State is to extend its protection on humane grounds, 
to any section of the labour-population, that ought to be 
in the ease of children. If the children are to be left to 
themselves, if after six or seven liours’ work has been 
exacted from them they are to be turned into the street 
there to get into the w^ays of mischief — without anybody 
to look after them, their parents being engaged in the- 
factories — then I say the humanity on wdiich the State- 
bases itself in introducing this legislation is not extended 
to the children. 

I think, therefore, Sir, that some provision ought 
to be made foi- the education of the children employed in 
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factories, after they have performed their work. The 
laalf-timers are between the ages of 9 and 14 ; I am quite 
willing that the provision to be made should be for child- 
ren between the ages of 9 and 12 only. Of coiii’se, it is 
true, as the last Factory Commission has pointed out, that 
there is no compulsory education for anybody in this 
■country. It is also true that the Commission has express- 
ed itself against compulsory provision for the education of 
factory children ; but even so, the Commission has recom- 
mended very strongly that something should .be done to 
•ensure the education of these children and that local bodies 
■and the Government and the factory-owners should all 
•concert measures together for the pupose. The earlier 
Factory Commission, however— that of 1890 — ^is empha- 
tic in its recommendation that provision ought to be made 
for the education of the factory children, and I prefer its 
recommendation to that of the later Factory Commission, 
This is what the earlier Factory Commission, which first 
provided that children should be employed as half-timers 
only, recommended : 

If our suggestion that children should be employed as half- 
timers is adopted, it v/iil be found most important to provide Some 
means of instruction during two or three of the spare hours that 
the children are oH work. It is not for us to discuss here the 
advantages of elementary edtteatiort,and genera! control and super- 
vision of the rising generation of operatives. These are too obvi- 
ous to require any advocacy from us, What we would say is that 
Local Governments and municipalities should meet mill-owners 
half-way and, as is done in regard to ehildren under other circura- 
stanees, contribute half the cost of teaching factory cdiildren. 
Supposing, for instance, that a mill, employing 100 ehildren, 
spends 16 rupees a month for two teachers : the Municipality or 
Government should double this subscription and provide two or 
mdve teachers. Looking at it from a pecuniary point of view^ the 
expenditure is so trifling that we cannot doubt that schools would 
be started without delay in connection with all mills employing a 
large number of children. It was not to be expected that schools 
started under the present eireumsfcanees could be a success. For 
it is impossible that a tired and jaded child (there was lio class of 
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half-timers' before 1890) can wmrkhis brain to any nsefitr purpose' 
after his body has been thoroughly worn out with phvsical 
exertion. ^ 

Tiien,^ Sir, oiir friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle, 
in a very interesting report \vhich he submitted sometime 
ago to the Government of the United Provinces on the 
condition of labour in XTpper India, takes up this question 
and makes a very strong recommendation. I think he 

puts the case so well that I cannot do better than read to 
the Council what he says : 

The first step, says Mr. Premantle, is to compel observance 
of the law as to the employment of children. When the children 
are really employed for only half the day, their parents will, as a 
rule, be only too pleased that they should be under instruction for 
part of the rest of the time. The schools might be maintained by 
the mill managers on their premises and partly supported by 
grants-in-aid. With proper inspection, there should be no risk 
of the instruction given being insufficient. Later, if the school 
became popular, it might be possible to provide by law that no boy 
or girl under 14 should be employed in a mill unbiss he or she 
were under instruction, if this were the law, it would not be the 
first attempt at compulsory education in India. The Gaekwar has 
introduced it in parts of the Baroda State, (so it is not only I who 
refer to the analogy of what the Gaekwar has done ; sometimes 
officials also do the same thing ;) ‘and the East Indian Kailway 
Company in their fine estate of Giridih enforce attendance at 
school with excellent results, in Ceylon ’ (here, again, we have an 
official mentioning the example of Ceylon) wherever there are 
Government schools, education is compulsory, and the Commis- 
sion on Elementary Education which sat recently recommended 
that planters should be held responsible for the instruction of the 
children of their Tamil coolies. Managers of mills and factories 
in Upper India have never yet had their attention specially direct- 
ed to this matter, and it is quite time that a beginning were made. 

Wh.at Mr. Fremantle says about managers in 
Upper India applies equally to managers all over the coun- 
try. Sir, it is true that on the Bombay side some of the 
mills have made attempts to provide educational facilities 
for the children employed in those mills ; but the last 
Commission has come to the conclusion that these facilities 
w^ere not efficiently provided, and very often they were 
only a thin disguise for keeping the children on the pre- 
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mises ill order that they might be worked more than half 
time. One essential condition, therefore, in connection 
with any educational facilities oftered is that there must 
be eiicient supervision and that supervision must be pro- 
vided by the Education Department or whatever body it is 
that inspects and supervises local schools. But I think, 
Sir, the first thing to do in this matter is to throw a defi- 
nite responsibility on factory-owners. It is not an unfair 
thing to expect, as I have pointed out, that the factory- 
owners, who make money out of the children, should hold 
themselves i^esponsible for the education of those children. 
Of course, it is only fair that the Government and the 
local bodies should ,come to the assistance of the factory- 
owners ; the cost may be divided among the three bodies 
—the factory-owners, the local body concerned and the 
Government— in such proportions as may appear to be 
most equitable ; but somebody must first be made respon- 
sible for the education of these children, and I think it 
should be the factory-owners. Even though there is no 
general compulsory law in India, it is necessary that there 
should be special provision for factory children for the 
simple reason that these children are disabled from avail- 
ing themselves of the ordinary facilities that exist. I 
therefore trust that the amendment which I have moved 
will be accepted by this Council. 

\_Replying on the debate vjhich ensued Mr. Gokhale s2:)ohe 
as folloios : — ] 

Sir, I quite understand the position of the Govern- 
ment and I really did not expect that the Government 
would do more than urge on the Local Governments the 
necessity of looking into this matter and doing what they 
could do secure reasonable facilities for the education of 
children employed in factories. Sir, the whole question 
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has to be considered from a higher standpoint than that 
which has been taken by some of the speakers who have 
criticised my proposals. My Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy 
•expresses the fear— -and I am surprised to see that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Clark concurs in that— that if educational 
facilities are provided for children employed in the 
factories, the evil of children being overworked will be 

facilitated. As a matter of fact, I think, if that is done, 

the evil will be reduced, because children will be definitely 
engaged in school, instead of merely loitering about, doing 
nothing. Of course, I insist on the essential condition 
that there should be efficient supervision ; and if efficient 
supervision is provided, there wmuld be no risk whatever. 
It is when there is no school, and the children are asked 
to remain on the premises or close by the factories, that 
unscrupulous managers would find it easy to get them to 
w’ork for longer hours than the law .allows, under one 
pretence or another. 

As regards the Bill, to which Mr. Dadabhoy has 
made reference, let me point out that the Bill has not yet 
become law and it will have to encounter such opposition 
as my Honffile friend offered to some of the provisions the 
other day, before it becomes law ; and until it beeomes 
law, it is no use speaking of it as if it was law. Moreover, 
even if my Bill passes, its application will depend upon 
the discretion of local bodies, whereas if this amendment 
is accepted automatically wherever there is a factory 
population of children, schools will come into existence. 
Again, my Bill pro%ddes only for children between the 
ages of 6 and 10, whereas this amendment urges that 
facilities should be provided for the education of children 
up to 12. At present children from 9 upwards can be 
employed in factories ; if my Bill becomes law, the age limit 
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of employment will be raised by one year, as was proposed 
this morning by my Hon’ble friend Mr, Quin. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Madge spoke of the corpse of my 
Bill being resurrected in this amendment. The expression 
used by him suggests a hope on his part that my Bill is 
dead. Well, we shall see about that. Sir, my object in 
bringing foi’ward this amendment was to emphasize the 
necessity of the Government attending to this matter, and 
to present to the Council the view which I have submitted* 
That object has been attained by this discussion, and as 
the Government are unable to accept my amendment, I 
do not wish to press it. 


TAXABLE MINIMUM OF INCOMl, 

[On^lth Fehruary the Hon'bU Mr, Dmlahhoy 

mioved a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Comi&l 
recommending that the minwncm of income assessable to the ' 
Income-tax he raised to Is, 1,500 a year, Mr, Gokhah 
made the following speech on the occasion ;—] 

My Lord, I agree with my Hon’ble friends Mr. Snbba 
Rao and the Maharaja of Burdwan that the Hon'ble Mr, 
Dadabhoy has not selected an exactly opportune moment 
for the discussion of this question. Not only are we on 
the eve of the extinction of our opium-revenue, but even 
taking the date on which this discussion comes up, we are 
now only within a week of the introduction of the next 
Financial Statement. I think it would have been much 
more convenient if the discussion had taken place at any 
rate after the Financial Statement had been introduced, 
because then we should have known exactly how we were 
likely to stand next year. My Lord, a definite proposal 
for a remission of taxation can at any time be Justified 
ordy on tsvo grounds : first, that the condition of the 
finances of the country is so prosperous that some sort of 
remission is possible ; and, secondly, that there is un- 
questionable hardship caused by a particular impost. Now 
as regards the first, the condition of our finances, I 
think its prosperity is a matter which is open to very 
serious doubt. Only the year before last, the Hon^ble 
Finance Minister imposed fresh taxes on the country, be- 
cause, in his view of things, the revenue then raised was 
not sufficient for the requirements of the State. It is true 
that last year there was a surplus and possibly, owing to 

the extraordinary circumstances of the year that is about 

' . .. . , 
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to close, there will be another surplus announced next 
month, But to determine if a margin of revenue over 
expenditure is available so as to remit taxation, we must 
take a larger view of our finances than what would be 
•obtained if we confined our attention to one or two years 
only. Very probably in 1913, if the opium-revenue is 
really extinguished, our finances will pass through a 
very trying time, I do not think, therefore, that 
any proposal involving remission of taxation should 
be seriously considered by this Council until we know 
where we stand so far at least as our opium-revenue 
is concerned. But apart from that, there is expend- 
iture, and large expenditure, required in various direc- 
tions. There is the question of mass education to 
which an Imperial grant of 50 lakhs a year has already 
been promised, and which, I hope, will grow more and 
more as year follows year. There is also the necessity of 
providing money for sanitation, and then I think one of 
the great needs of the country is that there should be 
larger grants-in-aid regularly made to Local Bodies to 
•enable them to perform their work satisfactorily, I think, 
therefore, that e%^en if it is found that a surplus of revenue 
■exists over the expenditure of the country when the next 
Financial Statement is introduced, there are so many 
■directions in which that surplus could be usefully spent, 
and remission of taxation is not the only form in which it 
•can be employed to the advantage of the people. But I 
will put these considerations aside, and take up the other 
■question, whether this impost causes an unquestion- 
able hardship to the class for whom my Hon’ble friend Mr. 
Badabhoy has spoken to-day. Now, my Lord, there Is no 
doubt that, from one point of view, all imposts are burden- 
some. If every tax jis to be discussed solely from the 
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standpoint of those who pay it, I do not think that there 
.will be any tax which will escape adverse criticism. But 
,:the State has to look at it from another standpoint. The 
.State 'has to look at the whole scheme of taxation, firsty,' 
Itoih. the. standpoint of its -own necessities, and, secondly, 
from the standpoint of the comparative ability of the 
difierent classes to pay their particular share of the total 
revenue raised from the community. Now, judged by this 
standard,. I really do not think that the class for which my 
Hon’ble friend seeks a remission has any substantial 
.grievance. It is true that our minimum taxable limit is 
Rs. 1,000 a year, whereas in England, as my friend has 
pointed out, it is <=£160. But we must take into account 
■the diftbrent money-values ^^in the two countries — a point 
which Mr* Dadabhoy has ignored altogether. From that 
.point of view a man who earns a thousand ru})ees a year 
here is really better off than one who earns .£160 in 
England. My Hon’ble friend’s chief argument in favour of 
his motion is the rise in prices that has taken place since 
1903. It is true that there has been a serious rise in piices 
in recent years, and that must hit hard every buyer of 
commodities. But have the necessities of the State dimi- 
nished ? If not, how can the burden of taxation be reduc- 
ed merely because prices have risen ? Again, if there is a 
real surplus, which can be devoted to a reduction of 
taxation, which class is most entitled to relief ? These are 
the questions which have to be considered, but which my 
Hon’ble friend has not considered. He compares present 
prices with those of 1903. But he takes no account of 
the remissions of taxation which have been made since 
1903, and from which the class for whom he has spoken 
has benefitted along with other classes. Thus the salt- 
duty, which was two rupees a maund in 1903, has been 
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reduced by two successive remissions to one rupee a maun d 
and this fact must be taken into account in making a com** 
parison, Mj friend has quoted an extract from Lord Cur- 
zon’s speech, claiming that Lord Curzon promised to raise 
the minimum limit of the income-tax to a higher figure 
when the circumstances of the country permitted it. Now 
I was in the Council at that time, and I am quite sure that 
that was not the idea ^present in Lord Curzon’s mind. 
What he had in his mind was that the salt duty would be 
further reduced, and that promise has been liberally carri- 
ed out by the Government by two further reductions. 

In judging of the comparative ability of different 
classes to pay, the point to be really considered is whether 
the scheme of taxation, taken as a whole, hits any one 
class harder than any other class. Now from that stand- 
point I have no hesitation in saying — and I have urge d 
this view again and again in this Council — that the pooler 
classes of this country bear really a larger burden than 
the class to which my Hon’ble friend has referred or the 
classes above them. The upper and the middle classes of 
the country contribute really much leas to the Exchequer 
than our poor classes relatively to their resources. We 
have oilly to glance at the various heads of our principal 
revenue to see that this is absolutely correct. Our revenue 
is mainly derived from land, salt, excise, (opium I will 
leave out, as the opium revenue is contributed by the for- 
eign consumer), customs, stamps, registration, assessed 
taxes, forests and provincial rates. Now the land-revenue 
— in raiyatwari tracts at any rate — is largely contributed 
by very poor people. It is an open question wliether this 
revenue is rent or tax. My own view is that it is partly 
rent and partly tax. And to the extent to which it is a 
tax, its burden in raiyatwari tracts falls on very poor 
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people. Then take salt, The burden of salt-revenue falls 
the heaviest on very poor people. Of course every class 
-consumes salt, but the bulk of it is consumed by the masses 
of the people. It is the same thing with excise -revenue ; 
the bulk of the excise-revenue comes from the pockets of 
very poor people. The class for whom my friend has spoken 
does not use country liquors and therefore it pays nothing 
to the State under the head of excise. Then under stamps 
and registration, the poorer classes contribute, relatively 
speaking, much more thin the class whose annual income 
is between one thousand and fifteen hundred rupees. 
Under customs, too, the poorer classes bear their share of 
the burden, though here probably the classes above them 
contribute more. Under forests, they have to pay for 
their fuel and the grazing of their cattle. It is only the 
income-tax from which they are free, but taking the whole 
scheme of taxation, I maintain that their share of the 
burden is relatively much heavier than that of the middle 
and upper classes. No clear case, therefore, has been made 
out for giving special relief just now to the class mention- 
ed by Mr. Dadabhoy. There are, however, one or two 
suggestions which have come from my Hon’ble fiiend with 
which I am in agreement. I think that while the minimum 
taxable limit might be kept at Es. 1,000, the principle of 
abatement should be introduced into this country. It is a 
just principle and is found in operation in many civilized 
countries ; and I think it is only just that there should be 
some abatement granted to those who are just above the 
minimum limit. I think those whose incomes are between 
Es. 1,000 and Es, 1,500 or Es. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 should 
have some reduction made as regards the amoufit on which 
the tax is assessed. Then I also agree that in the case of 
joint stock companies or those who have an income of 
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Rs. 50j000 a year, there might he a little higher rate of 
taxation. I do not think that that will hit anybody much ^ 
but will make up to some extent for the loss that will be 
occasioned by the granting of abatements in the case of 
those whose incomes are between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000. 
I also agree with my friend the Hon^ble Mr. Subba Rao 
that the chief grievance in connection with the income-tax 
is the manner in which the tax is collected. The assess- 
ments are notoriously haphazard, and there is no real 
relief in the shape of appeals, as they are now heard.. 
Some better machinery has got to be devised in order to 
give relief to those — and their number is large — who 
suffer from the vagaries of the assessing officers. If that 
were done, and if the principle of abatement were intro- 
duced with a higher rate for those who are above a certain 
limit, I think the requirements of the situation would be 
largely met. 


LORD mCHOAPE’S INQUIRY. 

\On 2Srd Fehrimry 1912, Mr. Gokhale^ in moving 
Mesolution in the Imperial Legislative Council recovvmsndmg 
that all available papers and correspondence relating to Lord 
Inchcapds Inquiry be laid on tJm table of the Council^ spoke 
as follows : — ] 

My Lord, I beg to move — 

That this Council recommends to the Governor Genera! in 
Couneil that all papers and correspondence relating to the appoint- 
ment of Lord Inchcape to conduct his present inquiry into the 
Railway Administration of India, which may be in the possession 
of the Government of India, be laid on the table of the Council. 

Hon’ble Members have no doubt read in the papers 
that last month an inquiry was held here into certain 
matters connected with the Railway Administration of 
this country by Lord Inchcape, with the assistance of a 
Conference attended by the Chairman of the Railway 
Board and other officers of Government on the one hand 
and by the Agents and some of the Directors of the several 
railway companies on the other hand. Now there are 
several points connected with this inquiry which appear to 
be shrouded in obscurity and need clearing up, and my 
object in bringing this question before the Council to-day 
is to invite the Government to throw what light they 
on those points. One unfortunate circumstance connected 
with this affair is that the public have been left to pick up 
what information they could entirely from unofficial sour- 
ces, from articles and paragraphs in newspapers. From 
beginning to end there has been absolutely no official 
statement of any kind on the subject. Towards the end 
of last year, a paragraph went the round of the Press, and 
that was the first intimation we had of this inquiry, that 
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Lord Inchcape was coioaing out to India this cold weather 
to look into certain matters that had arisen between the 
Railway Board and the Railway Oompanies, As, however, 
there was no official announcement of the appointment, 
many of us naturally thought that the paragraph only 
represented an attempt on the part of some clever Journa- 
list to anticipate events, intelligently or otherwise. At 
the beginning of this year, however, we were told again 
by the newspapers, that Lord Inchcape had actually 
arrived, and later on that he had set about making arrange- 
ments to hold his inquiry. Then we saw — this too in the 
papers — that a Conference was held, to which I have 
already referred — a Conference at which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Clark was present as an interested visitor and which 
was attended by the Hon’ble Sir James Meston with a 
sort of a watching brief on behalf of the Finance Depart- 
ment. Finally, my Lord, we learnt yestei*day from the 
newspapers that Lord Inchcape had completed his labours 
and was going to submit his report 'to the Secretary of 
State by last evening’s mail. Now the first question that 
ai'ises in this connection is, why was no official statement 
made at any stage of these proceedings on this 
subject ? Government very rightly issue Press notes now 
on many ma.tters, either to supply information or to 
remove misapprehensions. Only the other day a Press 
communique was issued by the Education Department, 
correcting a mis-statement that had found its way into 
the columns of the papers that out of the 50 lakhs of Im- 
perial grant to Education announced at Delhi, 12 lakhs 
had been assigned to Bombay. . If it was thought neces- 
sary to set right a mis-statement of that comparatively 
minor character by means of a Press communique, I really 
do not understand why no Press communique was ever 
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issued on this subject of Lord Inchcape’s inquiry. It can- 
not be said that there was no adverse criticism on the 
subject in the Press. So far from that being the case, 
many Indian newspapers, and at least two Anglo-Indian 
papers, the Indian Daily News of Calcutta and the Times 
■0/ of Bombay, had passed very strong criticism on 
the whole proceeding, the criticism of the Times of India 
being the most direct and the most powerful. My first 
question, therefore, is, why was no official statement of 
any kind issued at any time on the subject so as to prevent 
or remove misapprehensions in the public mind ? My 
second question is, what was exactly Lord Inchcape’s 
position in this inquiry ? It has been suggested— -I have 
seen it in the papers, I think it was in the Indian Daily 
that Lord Inchcape had come out to this country 
as a sort of a plenipotentiary from the Secretary of State ; 
and the Times of India spoke of Lord Inchcape’s ‘mission’ 
in connection with railway matters. The impression left 
on my mind, after carefully reading what has appeared in 
the papers, is that Lord Inchcape undoubtedly came with 
a large and undefined discretion, the terms of reference 
not being fixed and the scope of inquiry not being settled 
beforehand. ISTow I want to know if this is true, and if 
so, whether any representation was made by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State in regard to this 
matter. The next question that arises is, if Lord Inchcape 
really came out like this with an unfettered discretion, 
what was the position of the Government of India in the 
matter ? No one recognises more than I do the import- 
ance and necessity of Parliamentary control over Indian 
affairs, and that control, we aE see, can be exercised only 
through the Minister who is responsible to Parliament for 
India. And no one questions the Secretary of State’s 
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competence to order an inquiry in regard to any affair con- 
nected with the administration of India. What 1 contend,, 
however, is that such inquiry must be through the regular 
channel. If a Royal Commission is appointed, the Com” 
mission would necessarily report to the King ; but if a 
Committee is appointed or an individual deputed to make 
any inquiry, it is only right and proper that the report of . 
such a Committee or individual should be submitted 
thi’ough the Government of India. If what we have read 
in the papers be true, namely, that the report of Lord 
Inchcape has been sent direct to the Secretary of State, I 
wish to ask why this clearly irregular procedure has been 
adopted ; also if there has been any protest against this 
on the part of the Government of India as a whole — for 
the procedure adopted is calculated to lower the Govern- 
ment of India in the eyes of the people — or on the part 
of the Industry and Commerce Department, or on the part 
of the Finance Department. I can call to mind three in- 
stances where individual experts vselected by the Secretary 
of State came out to this country to advise the Govern- 
ment. But they were appointed either at the instance of 
the Government of India or in consultation with that 
Government. Thus Sir Hamilton Frere-Smith came out 
to inquire into the condition of factories; Mr. Robertson 
came out to inquire into our Railway Administration ; and 
Mr, Newlands came out to enquire into the working of the 
Telegraphs. But in all these cases, though the appoint- 
ment was made by the Secretary of State, it was made 
either at the instance of, or in consultation with, the 
Government of India ; and these individual experts sub- 
mitted the results of their inquiry to the Government of 
India in the first instance, which the Government of India 
tLen forwarded to the Secretary of State, as they always do 
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in all important matters. I believe the fortbcoming 
inquiry by Sir William Nicholson’s Committee will also 
proceed on similar lines, and the report will be submitted 
through the Government of India and not to the Secretary 
of State direct. If the Secretary of State is to send out 
an offieer of his own or a private individual — and Lord 
Inchcape is only a private individual now— to make an 
inquiry into matters of administration, independently of 
the Government of India, and if the results of such inquiry 
are to be communicated direct to him, I must say that this 
would be a dangerous innovation, opening the door wide to 
serious complications, and unless a protest is made in time 
both by the Government of India and by this Council 
against proceedings of this character, I am not sure that 
harm — and serious harm — will not be done in future even 
if no harm has been done in the present case. 

My Lord, there is one more point in this connection, 
about which I wish to say a word. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the relations between the Eailway 
Board and the Railway Companies have not been very 
smooth for the past two or three years, because the Rail- 
way Board has tried to tighten its control over the Rail- 
way Companies mainly in connection with the growth of 
working expenses. Well, the Railway Board in its turn 
has responded to pressure ^put upon it, first, by the 
Finance Department, and, secondly, by the criticisms that 
have been offered here by non-official Members in the 
matter. I rejoice that the Railway Board is now exercising 
a firmer control over the companies, and I earnestly hope 
that it will become even more stringent in the future. If, 
however, such control is felt to be a grievance by the 
Companies, the proper way to deal with the grievance is t o 
order a regular inquiry into it. One cannot help thinking 
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— and J base myself only on what has appeared in the 
papers— that the powerful Railway Companies, with their 
'influential Directorates, and their comparatively easy access 
to the Secretary of State in London, have succeeded in in- 
ducing the India Office authorities to send out Lord 
Inchcape so that matters might be made easier for them. 
Of course I have no official authority for making this 
•statement, because nothing is known authoritatively, but 
this is the impression left on my mind by all that has 
•appeared in the papers on the subject. Now in a matter 
•of this kind, it is not the interests of the Companies only 
that have to be considered, but the interests of the tax- 
payers also must be taken into account, and the interests 
•of the taxpayers are represented in this controversy first 
by the Finance Department and next by the Railway 
Board. Moreover, it cannot be said that Lord Inchcape 
is an expert in matters of railway administration. As a 
matter of fact, in that respect we have at the head of the 
Railway Board a gentleman, with almost ideal qualifica- 
tions, one who was an Agent of an important railway and 
is now a trusted officer of Government responsible for 
spending its money economically. However, whatever may 
be thought of the necessity of inquiring into the matters 
at issue between the Railway Board and the Railway 
Companies, I feel bound to say that such inquiry should 
not have been entimsted to Lord Inchcape. My Lord, I 
refer to this aspect of the question, because an important 
point of pxdnciple is involved in it. Lord Inch(iape is the 
senior partner of a big commercial house in this country, 
having extensive dealings with Railway Companies. Of 
course everybody has the highest respect for his Lordship 
personally ; after a most distinguished career as a business 
man in India, he retired to England, and there he was for 
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a number of years a member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council ; he has served the State in various capacities^ 
with conspicuous ability, and his services have raised him 
to his present eminent position. No one will for a moment 
suggest that such a man is likely to be influenced in the 
recommendations that he would make by his business, 
relations with Railway Companies; but there is such a 
thing as an unconscious bias from which even the most, 
eminent of men are not free, and it is casting no reflection 
on Lord Inchcape to say that, as a great business man, he 
is apt to be more impressed by the importance of increased 
railway expenditure and the difficulties of Railway Com- 
panies than by the necessity for those safeguards whicli 
have been devised by the Finance Department and by the 
Railway Board to ensure economic administration. If his 
recommendations, therefore, result either in relaxing the 
control' of the Railway Board over the growth of working 
expenses or in increasing the annual budget of capital 
expenditure on railways, this Council will certainly have 
very serious cause for complaint. There is thus room for 
very real anxiety in the public mind as to %vhat the whole 
of this "proceeding will lead to, and I have brought this 
motion before the Council in the hope that papers will be 
laid on the table and all doubts cleared up in the matter. 

[ leplymg on the debate which ensxied^ Mr, Gokhale spoke 

ds j'oblows '\ ■ 

My Lord, it may appear strange to this Council 
that while a Member of the^ (Government of India is. 
prepared to— I won’t use the word ‘ condone, ’ but I %vill 
say I accept— what has been done by the Secretary of 
State in this matter, non-olficial Members should 
stand up and urge the view that the proceeding detracts 
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from the dignity and the position of the Govern- 
ment of India. But the Hon’ble Mr. Clark has carefully 
evaded the direct issues which I had put to him. What I 
wanted to know was — was the Government of India 
consulted before Lord Inchcape w’-as appointed. Did the 
Government of India agree to the inquiry being conducted 
by Lord Inchcape in the manner he did? And are the 
Government of India prepared to accept the position that 
the Secretary of State may send out anybody he likes to 
make an inquiry independently of the Government of 
India and to send a report to him behind the back of the 
Government of India ? Of course, a report submitted to 
the Government of India must go to the Secretary of State 
in case of such inquiries before final ordex's are passed. 
But that is another matter. What I object to is the 
report going direct to the Secretary of State, for practically 
it means that the whole inquiry is independent of the 
'Government of India. Jf the Kon’ble Member is 
,prepared to accept such a position for the Government, of 
which he is a member, all I can say is that that is not the 
position which the Government of India should hold in 
these matters. As the purpose of my motion has not been 
•met by the answer that the Hon’ble Member has given, I 
.must press for the Resolution being put to the vote. 


1 
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THE CIYIL MAERIAGE BILL. 

On February Basu. rmred 

in the I m2)erial Legislative Goimdl that the Civil Marriage 
Bill he referred to a Select Committee. Mr. Cohhale, in swp- 
porting the motion, spoke as follows 

Sir, after the speeches of the Hon^ble the Home 
Member and the Hon’ble the Law Member, it is clear that 
inhere is no chance of this motion being adopted by the 
Goimcil. In spite of this, however, I would like to say a 
word, by way of appeal, to the Government to ask them 
to reconsider their position even at this last moment and 
let the Bill proceed to the proposed Select Committee. It 
is quite ^true that a very large majority of our countrymen 
are strongly against this Bill. At the same time even the 
•strongest opponent of the Bill cannot deny that tliere is a 
very influential and enlightened minority in support of 
the Bill. That being so, I think it is due to the supporters 
•of this Bill, to their position in the country and to the 
•interests of Indian progress which they represent, that the 
Government should allow the Bill to be esamiwd by a 
.Select Committee ; because it is only a Select Committee 
that can properly examine a measure of this kind. Per- 
sonally, Sir, I am strongly in favour of the Bill. It is 
•quite true, as we have seen from opinions expressed both | 
in this Council and outside, that the Bill represents ideas = 

which are in advance of the views of the bulk of the ^ 

Hindu and Muhammadan communities to-day ; but I am 
•quite sure that with the spread of higher education among 
Indian women, with late marriages coming more and more 
into vogue — and late marriages must lead to choice mar- 
Hages, i.e., to free choice by the marrying parties— with 
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these things coming, with the dignity of individual free- 
dom realised better and better, and last, but not least, with 
the steady fusion of different creeds and different races,, 
which is bound to take place under the stress of our grow- 
ing nationality, to which my llon'ble friend Mr. Ali? 
Imam referred — a reference which seems to have been 
misunderstood by my Hon’ble friend Mr. Mudholkar — I 
say, under all these influences, the day cannot be far dis- 
tant when a measime like the one before us will find its 
way to the Statute-book. And, Sir, when that day comes,, 
the labours of my Hon’ble friend will be duly recognisecL 
For the present, however, we must admit that owing to 
the apprehensions of orthodox people that have been 
aroused, and the attitude which the Government have 
adopted in this matter the passing of this BilPbecomes 
practically an impossibility. But that does not mean that 
the opportunity which has now arisen to examine the 
question of amending the law of 1872 need be thrown 
away altogether. Sir, there is a strong feeling in some- 
quarters that this opportunity may be utilised at least to- 
give relief to certain sections of the Indian community — 
certain denominations — who have a real and reasonable- 
grievance under the existing law, without wounding the- 
susceptibilities of other sections. To mention only one 
suggestion out of several, if the Bill were so amended that 
instead of omitting the present negative declaration of the- 
Act of 1872, that declaration was retained with an alter- 
native positive declaration added, saying that a person 
belonged to one of the Churches enumerated, that, I think 
would meet the requirements of the Brahmo community 
and I do not think that there would be any objection to 
this on the part of even the most orthodox peopled Under 
such a provision, a person would be able to come under the- 
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Act either by declaring that he or she did not profess this, 

that, or a third faith, or by saying that he or she w.as a 

member of this or that SamaJ or Church. I gather from 
what the Hon'ble M.aharaja of Burdwan and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Malaviya said to-day that they would have no objec- 
tion to such an amendment. If the Select Committee is 
disposed to examine the question in this spirit and find 
some such way out of the difficulty, Ido not see why 
that .should not be allowed by the Council. I do not see. 
Sir, why the whole of the Bill should be lost altogether-^ 
why we should not try to save as much of it as we can. 

One more thing. My Hon’ble friend has proposed a 
Select Committee on which official Members are in a major- 
ity. The question will therefore remain under the con- 
trol of the Government even in Select Committee. If my 
Hon’ble friend, the mover of the Bill, takes at any stage a 
line in the Committee which the Government are unable 
to approve, they can prevent a favourable report being 
made to the Council, and even at the last moment they 
can throw out the Bill in Council. I would therefore 
make a strong appeal to the Government to reconsider 
their decision and allow this Bill to go to the Select 
Committee. 
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THE POLICE ADMINISTRATION. 

\On 27th Fehruary 1912, the Hon'lUe Mr. Bmib" moved 
Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council recommencl- 
ing the appointment of a Committee of officials and non- 
officials to inquire into Police Administration in India and 
the necessity for amending the lato relating to confessions in 
Criminal cases. Mr. Gohkale^ in supporting the Resolutiony 
spohe as follows : — ] 

Sir, I I'ise to support the Resolution which my 
Hon^ble friend Mr. Basu has moved for the adoption of the 
Council, and in doing so I would like to say at the outset 
that because non-official critics of the police administration 
of this countr}^ deem it their duty to make complaints 
about the character of that administration, whether in this 
Council or outside, they should not be understood, on that 
account and by reason of that fact only, to lay the blame 
of the defects of that administration at the door of the 
British Government as such, I am free to confess, Sir, 
that the police administration in Native States is as bad as 
in British territories, if anything, even worse ; and I will 
go further and say that from such records as we have of 
pre-British days, for instance, at Poona, which was at one 
time the capital of the whole Mahratta Confedei'acy, things 
were as bad as in these days. The difficulty in discussing 
this question calmly arises from the fact that when a com- 
plaint is made about the defects of the present-day police 
administration, high English officials deem it their duty, 
•owing to the very peculiarity of their character — and that 
is really one of the strong points of their race — to stand 
by the instruments whom they employ and interpret such 
(Criticism as directed against themselves, and that imports 
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imjuirj UJ Oir ^narew j^raser s uommission is a compara- 
tively recent inquiry ; biifc since the Commission reported, 
two questions have come very prominently to the front. 
-One is the manner in which confessions are obtained and 
the general unreliability of such confessions, and the 
second is the manner in which the work of the new 
Criminal Investigation Department is done. As regards 
•confessions, the U nder Secretary of State for India stated 
some time ago that the Government of India were con- 
sidering the matter, and that an amendment of the law on 
the subject would shortly be undertaken. And I, for one, 
expected that this session legislation would be introduced 
<m the subject. Yery probably the Law Member is going 
to take part in this debate. I see he has beeQ taking 
notes. At any rate, I hope he will, and I trust he will, 
tell us when the legislation outlined by the Under Secre- 
tary for India will be produced. As we have been assured 
that the Government themselves are considering this 
•question, I think my Hon’ble friend, who has moved this 
Besolution, will be satisfied if a statement is made as to the 
intentions of Government on the subject, v 

The other question, namely, the operations of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, stands on a different 
footing. When Sir Andrew Fraser's Commission inquired, 
the Department was not constituted on its present basis. 
In reply to a question which I put last year in this 
Council, the late Home Member laid on the table a state- 
ment showing the growth and cost of the Department 
from year to year since 1905, when the Department was 
first created. The cost has been going up very largely* 
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blit that is a 'financial matter whieli I do not want to raise 
to-day. What I however want to say is this. The Depart- 
merit, on its present basis, has been in existence for the 
last seven years and there is so far no sign that its opera- 
tions would be curtailed. Now, Sir, I am free to admit 
that during the somewhat anxious times through which 
the Government had to pass during the last few years, it 
Tras pierhaps necessary for the Government to devise a 
machinery whereby they could keep in touch with the- 
various movements that existed or were being started in 
the country. I am speaking wdth special reference to the- 
political branch of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
I am also free to admit that while there was room 
for anxiety in many directions, and the activity of the- 
Department, such as it was, was at its highest, it was 
perhaps no time to undertake an inquiry into what was 
going on. Of course many things have been done by this 
Department which ^should not have been done ; many 
reports have been submitted which ought not to have been 
submitted ; many individuals have been shadowed, hai^ass- 
ed and falsely accused, who should never have been 
subjected to such treatment. As long, however, as there- 
was any room for anxiety, the Members of this Council 
refrained from urging an inquiry into the methods or 
operations of this Department. But, Sir, everybody now 
admits — the Government itself admitted this last year in 
the course of the discussion on the Seditious Meetings Bill 
— that things are settling down, and very rapidly settling 
down ; and if any pointed proof of it was further required,, 
it has been furnished by the demonstrations of loyahy 
which greeted Their Imperial Majesties on all sides, when 
they recently visited this country. And I am quite sure 
that there is now no serious difierence of opinion on the 
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subject between officials and non-officials, that both alike 
think that things are settling down and that there is not 
the same necessity for the Government to feel anxious as 
they perhaps had during the last few years. Surely, then, 
now is the time when an inquiry should be made into the 
•operations cf a department which is causing the utmost 
irritation among the people — especially among the educat- 
ed classes — in a manner, of which I do not think that the 
Government have a very clear or adequate idea. Sir, my 
Hon’ble friend, Sir Gangadhar Eao Ohitnavis, the ‘ ideal 
citizen ’ of Central Provinces as we were told yesterday, a 
man happy in the consciousness of high official apprecia- 
tion, has just asked us to believe that in the Central Pro- 
vinces the Criminal Investigation Department is all right. 
Well, Sir, what will the Council think if I state — and I 
do this on most excellent authority — that even my Hon’ble 
friend has not escaped the attentions of this Department, 
to which he has just given a certificate and has not escaped 
anxiety on account of its operations ? Even he had reason 
to complain that he was made the subject of an advei'se 
confidential report, which was brought to his notice before 
it could do him any harm, because he has friends among 
•officials, but which did cause him very considerable anxiety 
at the time ! 

I will give the Council another instance of how the 
Department is no respecter of persons. My Hon’ble friend 
to my left — Sir Yithaldas Thackersey — a man respected 
.alike by officials and non-officials, a man who generally 
keeps to non-political activities and coniines his utterances 
to subjects which are specially his own, expressing himself, 
no doubt, with independence, but evoking the respect of 
all by his utterances — even he has been honoured by the 
attentions of this Department. My friend went last month 
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to visit Dacca. He went there, as this is the last sessiott 

of this Council that will be held in Calcutta, and he- 
thought that as he might not come this side again, he- 
should go and see Dacca. And he went there just for a 
few hours merely for the purpose of sight-seeing, as the 
guest of the Nawab of Dacca, and from there he went^ 
further to Chittagong to acquaint himself with the possi- 
bilities of that place as a port, and a centre of trade. Well, 
a day or two after he left Dacca, a paragraph appeared in 
one of the Dacca papers — I had copy of it sent me, and I 
sent the cutting to Sir Yithaldas — saying that some 
police constables belonging to the Criminal Investigation 
Department were sedulously making inquiries about one 
Sri Yital Das Thakur Das (that was the way how his name 
was put in the paper) about the object of his visiting 
Dacca and what he was doing there. Now, Sir, if people 
like Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and Sir Yithaldas Thacker- 
sey do not escape the attentions of this force, is it any 
“wonder that more humble and less fortunate persons like 
myself fare worse than this ? Asa matter of fact I must 
sa,y I have been receiving such attentions for a very long- 
time, but I have always taken it as in the day’s work. My 
life is frankly given to national work, and I am free to 
recognise that the Government may think it necessary to 
keep in touch with all who are engaged in such work. 
What we are entitled to expect, however, is that the men, 
who are employed in this duty, shall do their work in a 
less clumsy and offensive manner than that in which they 
do it at present. I will give the Council an illustration 
from my personal knowledge. I belong to a society of 
young men — I mean the other memSers are young men, 
though I am myself getting on in years — which has been 
brought into existence to supply a long-felt want, namely, 
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that of young men, trained in the study of public ques- 
tions, and engaged in public work in various ieids as- 
wholetime workers. Now we may be right or we may be 
wrong in our view of things, in our estimate of the re- 
quirements of the situation. We have made up our minds 
to serve our country according to our lights, and we are 
prepared to accept the full consequences of our choicer 
And if the Criminal Investigation Department of the 
Government wishes to keep in touch with our movements, 
let it do so by all means ; but we are certainly entitled, as 
peaceful citizens of this country, to expect that we should 
not be subjected to undue annoyance. Now, Sir, some 
time ago one of the members of our society went to the 
United Provinces to take part in the famine relief opera- 
tions. He did such excellent work there in that connec- 
tion that Sir John Hewett thought it necessary to 
recognise the work in his Famine ileport ; and yet this 
gentleman was subjected to such open and continuous 
anno^mnce by the men of the Criminal Investigation 
Department that ultimately he had to complain puldicly of 
it in the papers. He was not only openly accompanied by 
these men wherever he went, but one of them began to go 
the length of insisting on sitting on the coach box of 
hackney carriages engaged by him for going about. An- 
other member of -our society had, for a long time, a cyclist 
detective assigned to him. The gentleman in question is 
not even a fast walker — and rather inclined to be corpulent 
— and an ordinary policeman, walking at an ordinary pace^ 
might well have sufficed for this purpose ; but the Depart- 
ment assigned a special cyclist to him. Now, Bir, though 
I am speaking somewhat lightly of the matter, all this is 
really most grossly offensive — to put it no stronger than 
that. I do not say that they should not watch our move- 
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ments, if they want to do so, though I strongly feel it is 
most foolish that Government should thus let loose a 
number of unscrupulous men, such as most of 
the Griminai Investigation Department men are, on 
innocent people. But, in any case, it is necessary 
that all this shadowing should be done in a less 
offensive and less clumsy manner. Again, Sir, the reports 
•submitted by these men are secret. ISTobody knows what 
is contained in these reports, and everybody’s good name 
is at the mercy of these people. I know of a report which 
was once submitted against me and for which there was 
■absolutely no foundation. I came to know about it simply 
through the courtesy of the Political Secretary to the 
Bombay Government, who happened to entertain a kindly 
feeling for me, I had made a speech at a mufassal place 
in the Bombay Presidency. Sometime after, I happened 
to meet this officer at a party, and he asked me to go and 
see him the next day in his office. He then asked me 
what things I had been saying, and he put the report into 
my hands. I was amazed to read it. I told him that I 
had never said any of the things attributed to me. He 
laughed and said, of course he knew that I could not have 
•said such things and he never took the report seriously, 
How, Sir, this officer discredited the report because he 
knew me personally. But for one man whom these officers 
know personally, there are ten, a hundred, a thousand 
men whom they do not know, and against whom reports 
.are daily submitted — reports on which officials very often 
•act. It is therefore necessary that an inquiry should now 
be ordered into the operations of this Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. The fact is this : a number of uneducat- 
ed and in many cases unscrupulous men have been engaged 
^br the work, The '.work as is necessarily regarded 
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■disreputable and is looked down upon in every society, A 
man who goes about surreptitiously and tries to find out 
behind the backs of people something about them, must 
necessarily suffer from that disadvantage. Therefore you 
cannot get good men for this work «and I recognise that 
that constitutes a serious difficulty ; but some way must 
be found out of it. For great irritation and bitterness is 
being caused in the minds of thousands of innocent people 
by the dangerous and unscrupulous activity of the Criminal 
Investigation Department men. Therefore, Sir, an 
inquiry must now be immediately undertaken into the 
whole of this business — into how these men are appointed, 
what their qualifications are, how they perform their 
•duties, what supervision there is on them, and what 
reliance is placed on their reports. 

The very fact that things are settling down again, 
makes such an inquiry all the more necessary. For these 
men have to justify their existence, and, therefore, in the 
absence of anything really worth reporting, they are sure 
to make up things which do not exist and report them to 
the Government. I, therefore, strongly support the 
motion of my Hon’ble friend. 





i 




DISTRICT ADVISORY COUNCILS. 

{Oil 27th Fehritai'if 1912, Mr. Gokhale m 'moving a Be- 
soliitioninthe Imperial Legislative Gowicil recommending the 
creation of District Advisor'ij Gonncils, s 2 )ohe as foUoios : — •] 
Sir, I beg to move that this Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that steps should no%v be 
taken to bring district administration into closer touch 
with the people by creating, as far as possible, in every 
district in the different Provinces a District Council,, 
composed of not more than nine members, partly elected 
and partly nominated, whose functions should be merely 
advisory to begin with, and whom the Collector should 
ordinarily be bound to consult in all important matters. 

Sir, one of the most important and at the same time 
one of the most difficult problems connected with the Gov- 
ernment' of this country is how to liberalise the character 
of our district administration and to bring it into closer 
association with those who are affected by it. Leaving our 
local bodies for the time out of account and taking a broad 
survey, the fabric of our Indian administration may 
roughly be said to have the district administration for its 
base, the Provincial Governments and Administrations, in 
some cases with Executive Councils, in most with Legisla- 
tive Councils, for the centre, and the Government of 
India with its Executive and Legislative Councils for the 
top, the Secretary of State with his Council standing be- 
hind all and above all, representing Parliamentary sanction^ 
Parliamentary initiation and Parliamentary control. To 
put the same thing in another way, Sir, one might say 
that the immediate responsibilities of day to day adminis- 
tration rest on district officers, while the larger responsi- 
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biiities of the administration, including the woi'k of 
guidance and control, as also of initiating policies and 
developing them, belong to the Provincial and Supreme 
Governments and to the Secretary of State. Now, Sir, 
before the reforms of the last five years were introduced, the 
character of this administration was frankly and almost 
entirely bureaucratic. I use the term in no oftensive sense^ 
but simply to mean that it was administration by ofticials 
conducted with the aid of official light, and under merely 
official control. There was no provision in the whole 
machinery of administration, from top to bottom, for the 
direct and responsible representation of what might ho- 
called the Indian view of things, if one may speak of such 
a thing as the Indian view, in spite of our numerous difi'er- 
ences among ourselves at any set of authority ; and there 
was no responsible association of our people with any por- 
tion of the administration. The reforms of the last five 
years, however, by admitting Indians to the Secretary of 
State’s Council, and to the Executive Councils of the Gov- 
ernor General and of Provincial Governments have, in the 
first place, provided for the direct and responsible repre- 
sentation of the Indian views at the principal seats of 
authority. Next, Sir, by enlarging the Councils, room, has 
been found on those bodies for the representation, inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory as it is, of different interests in 
the country, and. lastly and above all, by the expansion of 
the functions of these Councils and in particular by 
the power of introducing Ilesolutions, which has been con- 
ferred upon members, we have been enabled to raise dis- 
cussions on matters of public interest face to face with 
responsible oflicials ; and this has on the one hand given a 
new sense of responsibility to the critics of the adminis- 
tration, and on the other it has ensured a proper and’ 
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‘Careful examination of our suggestions and' our grievances 
at the hands of the Govern mentj such as was not possible 
•or was not deemed necessary before. Of course, we 
are yet a far way from having a real effective voice in 
the administration, leave alone the question of exercising 
a direct control over it; but what the recent reforms 
have achieved is that they have started a system, 
which tends more and more to substitute an administration 
conducted in the light of day, and under the eye of public 
criticism, for an administration conducted in the dark and 
this undoubtedly is a great step in advance. So far, there- 
fore, as the centre and the top are concerned, the adminis- 
tration may now be said to be considerably liberalized, and 
we must all recognise that the fullest possibilities of these 
-changes will have to be worked up to before the necessary 
momentum is gathered for a further advance. Our district 
administration, however, continues to be where it was not 
only five years ago, but, if we leave out of account the 
small measure of local self-government given by Lord 
Ripon, it continues to be where it was more than a hun- 
dred years ago. It is true that the position of the Collec- 
tor — -and I used the word XolleetoP to represent the head 
of the district, though in Hon-Regulation Provinces that 
term is not used — has been considerably modified as re- 
gards his relations with other officials during the last 100 
years and more, first by the creation of Gommissionerships 
(that institution is itself three-quarters of a centui*y old) ; 
secondly, by the multiplication of central departments ; 
and thirdly, by the gradual evolution of a uniformity of 
administration which has rendered strong secretariat cun- 
frol both necessary and possible. But while the old posi- 
tion of the Collector in relation to other officials has thus 
been considerably modified so far as the people are con- 
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cerned, there has been no improvement in the situation : 
if anything, the position has grown worse. This fact was 
freely admitted by witness after witness before the Decen- 
tralization Commission, and those who appointed the Com- 
mission were themselves fully alive to it, because one im- 
portant object of the encpiiry was stated by them to be 
how the district administration could be brought into 
closer touch with the people. There is no doubt that the 
present position of the Collector, so far as the people are 
concerned, is, in one sense, much weaker than it used to- 
be. In the first place, owing to excessive secretariat con- 
trol, he is unable any longer to grant redress on the spot. 
Secondly, owing to the multiplication of numerous central 
Departments, harassing departmental delays liave become 
inevitable in the disposal of matters 'which, properly speak- 
ing, in the interests of the people, should be disposed of 
on the spot under the authority of the Collector. Thirdly,, 
owing to the spread of Englivsh education in the country 
and other causes, there is not the same mastery 
of Indian languages now attempted by Collectors 
that they used to ac(juire before. Fourthly, the writing 
wmrk of the Collector has increased enormously ; he is thus 
tied largely to his desk, and therefore unable to acquire 
that same acquaintance with the recpiirements of the people 
that his predecessors were able to acquire. And, lastly, 
his back has been stifiened by the growth of political agi- 
tation in the country, and he has been, so to say, driven 
more %vithin himself. All these factors have tended to 
afiect his position for the worse, so far as administering 
the district in the interests of the people is concerned. The 
Decentralization Comiiiission, which freely admits the 
existence of these defects, and which was appointed to 
suggest a remedy, was, unfortunately, so constituted that- 
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its eye was fixed more on official remedies timn on iion- 
offi-cial remedies. There was only one Indian member on 
it, and he too was an ex-official. But he was one of our 
foremost men and he was in favour of the proposal which 
I have laid before the Council to-day. All the members, 
with the exception of two,' belonged to the Indian Civil 
Service, and the two outsiders had no knowledge of the 
country. The Commission therefore started with what I 
would call an official bias, and it did not seriously enquire 
into those remedies which may be called non-official reme- 
dies for the state of things which I have already described. 
The Commission suggested a large measure of delegation 
of powers from higher authorities to the Collector-- an 
official remedy, pure and simple. However, as the mis- 
chief is admitted by everybody, the Council will recognize 
that it is desirable that the question should be examined 
from every standpoint, and any non-ofiicial remedies that 
can be suggested fully discussed; and it is because, Sir, I 
think tliat the proposal contained in my resolution is such 
a remedy— a remedy which seeks to associate non-officials 
with the work of administration — that I have brought for- 
ward the matter before the Council to-day. 

Sir, there are those who regret that the old order 
has passed away, that the old autocracy of the Collector is 
no longer possible. It is significant, however, that some 
official witnesses themselves do not share this regret, and 
recognise frankly that the past cannot be recalled. The 
past really never returns, and in this matter, even if the 
past could return, I think it would not be desirable that 
it should return, for things are not where they were a 
century or even half a century ago. There is a new ele- 
ment introduced into the situation by the growth of an 
■educated class in the country — an educated class that is 
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en tire! j the creation of British rule. Now, by the educat- 
ed class, I do not merely mean, what many*of the witness- 
es before the Commission meant, namely, lawyers and other 
members of the learned professions. Sir, it is a pity that 
so many officials adopt an attitude of sneering particularly 
towards lawyers. Such an attitude, for one thing, is 
singularly inappropriate from the representatives in this 
country of a nation, which has at the present momeiit for 
its Prime Minister, for its Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and for its Minister for War, three lawyers in England. 
Sir, however, some officials may sneer at the lawyer element 
in India, the non-official public will always recognize — and 
I can make this acknowledgment with the less hesitation 
because I am no lawyer myself — that we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the lawyers for the manner in which they 
have built up the public life of this country. But though 
our lawyers are still our most independent element in 
public life, they are not the only persons who came under 
the category of the educated class. It is not onlj" the 
lawyers or the school- masters or the editors tliat constitute 
that class ; the educated men of the land-owning or mer- 
cantile class are also included in the description ; men like 
xny Ilon’ble friend Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis who sits 
behind me, or my friend Sir Yitaldas Thackersey who sits 
on my left. Surely men like these gen^tlemen, who have 
come under the influence of Western education in the same 
way as others, are as much included in the educated class 
as any others. It may be that the special peculiarities of 
their position impose special restrictions on the way 
they express themselves. That is another thing. But 
we know for a fact that they hold more or less the 
same views as other members of the educated class. 


? It cannot indeed be otherwise. Now, Sir, it is a matter of 
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^,egret that the attitude of many oflicial witnesses towards 
^ he educated dass should be what one finds it in the 
evidence given before the Decentralization Comniission, 
It is true that that was four years ago, when the astmos- 
phere in the country was considerably heated, and one 
should not recall those things more than can be helped in 
these days, when the sky is clearer and the atmosphere 
cooler. However, as this is a matter of some importance 
I deem it necessary to make one or two observations be- 
fore I leave it. ' Sir, there is no doubt whatsoever that 
the incessant criticism to which some members of the 
educated class subject the administration of the country, 
often tries the temper and exhausts the patience of the 
official class— especially when that criticism is ill-informed 
as it sometimes is, and takes the form of an indiscriminate 
denunciation of the official class. But when expressions 
of impatience and annoyance are used towards the educat- 
ed class or ebullitions of temper are permitted in ofiicial 
documents intended for publication, all I can say is that 
such a thing serves no good purpose whatever. Of course 
these are things to which an exaggerated importance must 
Bot be attached, but the plain fact has got to be recognised 
that mere impatience on the official side cannot now 
abolish the educated class, just as indiscriminate attacks 
by non-officials cannot abolish the official class. The fact 
of the matter is that the two sides have got to get on 
together in this country for the good of the country ; and 
it is to be hoped now that the atmosphere has been large- 
ly cleared, thanks, among other things, fo the King- 
Emperor’s visit, and under the new influences that one 
feels on all sides that there will be less and less of this 
impatience on the one side and of indiscriminate denun- 
ciation oh the other. Well, Sir, I wms saying that the 
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growth of this educated class introduced a new element 
into the situation which makes a return to the old auto- 
cracy of the Collector now absolutely impossible. You 
have got to give an interest to this class in the adminis- 
tration of the country, It is not enough now that the 
administi'ation should be carried on efficiently and honest- 
ly by the officials ; it is further necessary that I'epresenta- 
tive Indians of education and position should be associated 
with administration. These men have grown up with ideas 
about Government different to those witli which their 
forefathers were brought up. If you keep them out of the 
administration, they will become mere cities of the admi- 
nistration. Now, the limits of fair criticism are socm 
reached, after which there can be only unfair criticism. 
If you have a large section of the community in the posi- 
tion of mere crifcics, fair criticism being soon exhausted 
and unfair criticism having set in, each succeeding critic 
tries to go one better than each preceding one and thus the 
criticism passed tends daily to become more and more un- 
fair. Ill the interests of the administration itself, there- 
fore, it is necessary to admit the educated class of the 
country to a share in the x'esponsibility of administration 
and to give it an interest in that administration. There- 
fore, Sir, thex*e can be no more a return to the past. If 
that is accepted, and if the state of things is as 1 have 
already described it to be, what is the remedy ? That is 
the next ejuestion. Let us recapitulate again the require- 
ments of the situation. Those ret-juirements, to my mind, 
are three. In the first place, we want more government 
on the spot, and more expeditious government. These 
departmental delays and this excessive reliance upon the 
secretariat — from these the District Officer ought to be 
freed. More expeditious government, more government 
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on the spot; that is the first requirement. The second is, 
an interest in the administration must now be given to the 
educated class that has come into existence ; an educated 
class with which the official class must, moreover, learn to 
get on : and the third is that provision must be made for 
the grievances of the district being ventilated in a respon- 
sible manner in the district itself. This is an aspect of the 
c|uestion to which I attach great importance. If these 
grievances have to be taken to the Provincial Administra- 
tion, and have to be brought up for discussion in the 
Provincial Councils, what happens is this. The grievances 
from the whole province gather together, and come in one 
stream, so to say, before the Provincial Government ; — in 
one stream, when a meeting of the Legislative Council 
happens to be held ; and that conveys an altogether 
erroneous idea about the whole administration, as though 
things were wrong here, there, everywhere. What is 
necessary is that as a grievance arises it should be dealt 
with as far as possible on the spot. There should be 
opportunities available to the people to bring it in a res- 
ponsible manner before the head of the district and have 
it removed. Then it ceases to be a subject of discussion 
in so many homes. Then it ceases to breed that poison 
which gradually comes to fill the air and does infinite 
mischief both to the Government and the people. These, 
then, are the three requirements of the situation. Now 
my proposal is that the Government should take steps to 
•create in each district an Advisory Council, constituted on 
the lines I have indicated. Of course, the suggestions are 
■only tentative, and the actual details will have to be care- 
fully worked out before a change of this magnitude is 
introduced by the Government. But I should like an 
Advisoi’j Council in each district, partly elected and 
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partly nominated. Supposing it is a Council of 9, I should 
have 6 members elected, and .3 nominated. Or if it is a 
Council of 1 2, I should have 8 elected and 4 nominated. 
I should leave the power of nomination into the hands of 
the Collector, who will then be able to appoint men who 
do not care to stand for election, but whom it is desk-able 
to have on the Council. But a majority of the Council 
must come in by election because it is the only way known 
to modern times, by which you can give responsible repre- 
sentation to different interests. A Council then should 
be created in every district as far as possible, of which 
two-thirds, or any other proportion of more than half, .should 
be elected, and the rest, less than h.alf, nomin.atod. Thi ■ 
Council, to begin with, should ha^^-e only advisory functions^ 
though they need not always remain advisory if the ex- 
periment proves a .success. In this country in our excep- 
tional situation we can progres.s only tentatively, and from 
experiment to experiment .as e.ach experiment .succeeds. 
If the propo.sed experiment pror-es a success, more re.spon- 
sible powers could certainly be entrusted to the Councils in 
due course. It is necesaary th.at the Advisory Council 
should be a small body, in owlor to meet the objection that 
has been raised hy some th.at it might otherwise degenerate 
into a talking body. A body of nine or ten memb'er.s 
•sitting round a table with the Collector, assi.sted by 
t c odicei s, meetin^ once a month, would 
be able to dispose of a lot of brnsiness on the spot, which 
at present involves endless delays and indirectly’ to «et 
rid of a lot of poison which now gathers in a district from 
day to d.ay, and which tends to vitiate the .air in a manner 
truly regrettable. This is roughly the proposal that ! .am 
putting forward. I may mention that there is an analogy 
for this in Western countries. On the continent of 
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Europe I find in several countiues bodies like the Council 
that I am proposing, only possessing more responsible' 
powers. I will mention one case — that of Prussia. Of 
course, I have no personal experience of the matter, and 
my knowledge is derived entirely from books. But this is 
what I find to be the state of things in Prussia. I am 
quoting from Woodrow Wilson’s State : — 

The government district in Prussia i« not an area of self- 
government, but is exclusively a division of Sfeate administration, 

A district in Prussia is nearly the same in area as a 
district in India. The avei'age district in Prussia is about 
B,800 square miles ; the average district in India is about 
4,100 stjuare miles. 

Its functionaries are the principal — it may even be said the 
universal— agents of the central Government in the detailed 
conduct of administration: they are charged with the local 
management of all affairs that fall within the sphere of the 
Ministries of the Interior, of Finance, of Trade and Commerce, of 
Public Works, of Agriculture, of Ecclesiastical and Educational 
Affairs, and of War, exclusive, of course, of such matters as a^e 
exceptionally entrasted to officers specially eommiRsimuvd for the 
purpose. In brief, they serve every ministry except the Ministry of 
Justice. 

These fimctionaries of the district are called the 
Administration” and they work through boards. I need 
not trouble the Council with details. The President of 
this body, who corresponds to our Collector, and who is 
the special representative of the Ministry of the interior,, 
works alone. All the other departments work through 
boards. This is how” the position of the President is- 
described : — 

The President of the Administration is the moat important 
official in the Prussian local service. Not only does ho preside 
over the Administration, the general and most important Agency 
of Local Government ; he is also equipped for complete domin- 
ance. He may, upon occasion, annul the decisions of the Adminis- 
tration or of any of its Boards with which he does not agree, and, 
in ease delay seems disadvantageous, may himself command 
necessary measures. He may also, if he will, set aside the rule of 
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personal responsibiUfey of the 
members _of the Administration wfaenoFer he considers any matter 
too pressing to await the meeting and conclusion of a Board, or* 
If when he 18 himself present where action is needed, he regards 
such an arrangement as necessary. In brief, he is the real 
gorernuig head ot local administration. The jurisdiction of the 
Admimstration covers such matters as the state taxes, the 
churches, the schools, and the public domain, etc. 

Now comes the analogy. There is a district commit- 
tee associated with this officer. It is described by the 

author as follows ; — 

Although, as I have said, the Government District is not an 
area of selt-goyernm^t, a certain part in the oversight of govern- 
mientai action in the District is given to lay representatives chosen 
by the Froyineial Agents of the people. A District Committee 
{there is a long German name which I dare not pronounce), eom- 
posed of two professional members (one of whom must be qualiaed 
for jodiciai office, the other for the higher grades of the adminis- 
trative service) appointed by the King for life, and of four members 
chosen by the Provincial Committee for a term of six rears, 
IS allowed an oversight of such matters as it has been 
thought best to put under lay supervision. The President of the 
Administration is ex o^eio a member of the Committee and usual- 
y_ presides oyer its sessions. AH orders or arrangements which he 
wishers to make with regard to local police are subject to its eon- 
tirrnation and all questions regarding the control of subordinate 
local authorities fall to it. More important than its administra- 
tive t unctions are the judicial functions with which it has been 
recently invested. 

But that refers to matters which do not concern the 
present discussion. 

Here then we have an analogy which in, many respects 
is useful for our purpose. I find that in some other 
•countiies too, there are similar bodies. Bo the idea may 
well be taken up and worked out. 

I may mentioii that 1 ventured to submit mv pro- 
posals on this subject to the Decentralization Commission^ 
before which I gave .evidence, and if the Council will bear 
with me, I would like merely to repeat bnejay here what 
I said there, as regards the principal details of the scheme. 
Roughly I would divide the functions of the Collector into 
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four categories. First must come matters which are 

ui’gent and confidential, in regard to whiclij of course, lie 
must have the power to do what he thinks proper without 
consulting the Council, Secondly, there would be matters 
which he must refer to the Central Government for final 
disposal, whether there is a Council or not, but in regard 
to which he would express an opinion or make a 
recommendation. Here the opinion of the Council 
should also be ascertained by him aud forwarded to Gov- 
ernment along with his own opinion. The third 
division — and here is what would make a great difterence 
to the people-— would be of matters, which the Collector 
sliOT>ld be empowered to dispose of on the spot, if he is able 
to carry his Advisory Council with him, but which he 
must otherwise refer, as at present, for orders ‘ to the 
Central Government. This is what will really constitute 
in some respects the distinctive feature of the scheme, 
freeing the Collector from the present excessive secretarial 
control, and associating with him a small body of non- 
official representatives to prevent his being a mere autocrat 
and giving the people some voice in the disposal of their 
afi:air8. What I would like to see is that the Collector 
should be the head of an Executive Board, consisting of the 
Engineer, the . Educational Inspector aud other officers 
belonging to the other Departments in the district. And 
he should have in addition an Advisory Council like the 
one I have outlined. With the assistance of the Execut- 
ive Board, he should caiTy on the general administration 
of the district and many matters, which he at present has 
to refer to the Central Government, he should be em- 
powered to decide on the spot with the assistance of his 
Advisory Council, The last division will be of matters,, 
in which the Collector, though bound to consult his Ooun- 
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cil, should be free to act as he deems .best,, taking or 
rejecting the advice of the Council, as he likes. 

Ill my evidence before the Decentralization Commis* 
sion, I stated brielly what matters should belong to the 
diSerent categories. The lists were prepared with , much 
care and thought and with the assistance of men who had 
spent their lives in the work of administration ; so it could 
not be said that the proposals had emanated from men who 
did not know anything of the administration of the 
country^ In making these lists, I necessarily had in view 
the type of administration which prevails on the Bombay 
side, but substantially they might be made to apply to 
other provinces as well. Leaving confidential matters 
alone, and taking the second category, I would include in 
it (1) Legislative proposals, (2) proposals of revision settle- 
ments, (3) revision of water rates, (4) recommendations 
about remissions of land revenue, (5) creation of new 
Municipalities, (6 ) extension of the operation of Acts to 
new areas, (7) imposition of punitive police, and (8) crea- 
tion of new posts. All these matters must go to the 
Central Government in any case, but the Collector should 
ascertain the opinion of his Council and send that opinion 
along with Ms own. In the third category, which concerns 
the most important part of my scheme, I would have 
matters, which, as I have already explained, the Collector 
should dispose of finally if he is able to carry his Council 
with him, but which he must otherwise refer to the Central 
Government. If the Council does not agree with the 
Collector on any question, nothing will be lost, as the 
matter will go to the Central Government as at pre- 
sent ; but where the Council agrees with the Collector, 
he should be freed from the control of the Secre- 
tariat, and the matter decided there and then. Among 
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sueh matters would be (1) opening, location and aboli- 
tion of liquor shops, (2) suspensions of land revenue, 
(3) levy of building fines, (4) city survey proposals, 
(5) organization of local supply from forests, (6) opening 
of new and closing of old schools, (7) establishment of vil- 

Panchayats and Unions, (8) suspension of Taluk 
Boards, Municipalities, Panchayats and Unions, (9) crea- 
tion of Benches of Magistrates, (10) rules regulating fairs, 
processions, etc., and (11) assumption of property under 
the Court of Wards Act. Lastly would come those matters 
which the Collector may decide as he deems best, even 
against the opinion of the District Council, such as 
(1) urgent precautionary measures against plague, cholera, 
and other epidemics; (2) measures for the preservation of 
peace ; (3) measures of urgent famine relief, and so forth. 

I have endeavoured to give the Council an idea as to 
what I have in my mind in bringing forward to-day's 
resolution. If this proposal is taken up by the Govern- 
ment for serious consideration, the details will necessarily 
have to be carefully worked out by men qualified to deal 
with the question. But what I have said should suffice to 
convey to any one a sufficiently clear notion as to 
what 1 would like to see established in every dis- 
trict as far as possible. In addition to the matters 
enumerated by me, the members of these Councils should 
have the power to discuss grievances relating to the ad- 
ministration of the district at their meetings, which should 
be held, say, once a month. 

Sir, it is necessary to state that the idea of Advisory 
“ Councils formed in a general way the .subject-matter of a 
good deal of evidence before the Decentralization Com- 
mission. Unfortunately the Commission did not take up 
the question seriously. If you look at the cross-exam in- 
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atioii of witnesses on this subject, you wili find that 
there is hardly any cross-examination worth the name. 
The Commission simply did not care to go fully 
into the matter. However, that need not deter us 
from bringing up the question before this Council, 
whenever a proper opportunity presents itself. The 
fact has to be noted, however, that the question was 
before the Decentralization Commission, And on analyz- 
ing the evidence given by official and non-official wit- 
nesses, Englishmen and Indians, we get the following 
results : About 68 English officials gave evidence on this 
subject. Of them, 10 were favourable to the idea of 
Advisory Councils, nine being in favour of District 
Councils and one in favour of Divisional Councils only. 
Among the nine, were two gentlemen, who were members 
of thisi Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Le Mesurier and the 
Hon’ble Mr.- Quin. I am soiTy neither of them is now in 
the Council, else I should have expected to be supported 
by them, Nine Members of the Civil Service in favour of 
this as against 58 against the proposal — leaving out the 
late Sir Herbert llisley, \vho was in favour of Divisional, 
but not of District Councils — may appear to many to be a 
small proportion. But, considering that the Civil Service 
in this country is the standing Conservative party in 
Indian administration, more firmly rooted in absolute 
power than the Conservative party in England, I think 
nine out of sixty-seven is a much more satisfactory pro- 
portion than that of the Liberal Peers in the House of 
Lords who were in favour of Parliamentary reform last 
year. To my mind, therefore, it is a hopeful thing, that 
on the first occasion of a proposal like this coming up for 
consideration, nine members of the Civil Service should 
be found to be favourable to the idea — I am not surpxused 
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that the rest were against it. Then four non-official 
Europeans gave evidence on the subject and it is signifi- 
cant that all four were in favour of the proposal. Further 
of the 84 non-official Indian witnesses, who gave evidence,. 
71 were in favour. Borne of them wanted the Council to 
be more than merely advisory — but, in any case, all in 
favour of constituting Advisory Oouncils—and only 13- 
bob -official Indians were against it. When we remember 
how many public men in this conn try — I will not say, take 
their case from officials, but I will say have such humility 
.about them that they distrust their own opinion about any 
matter, when it comes into conflict with official opinion, it 
is really surprising that the number of those that %vent 
against thivS propovsal was not larger than it was. Finally, 
fourteen Indian officials gave evidence on this question, 
and of these seven were in favour of the proposal. This 
too was not unsatisfactory, taking into account the 
nervousness of many Indian officials in expressing opinions 
not likely to find favour with their superiors. Thus the 
o%’'er whelming weight of evidence on the non-official side 
was in favour of this proposal ; and it had also the sup- 
port of a small but important minority among the official 
witnesses. 

Sir, I will now say a few wmrds about the more im- 
portant objections that have been urged against this pro- 
posal. I have carefully gone through a great deal of this- 
evidence and I may say that the objections resolve them- 
selves under five heads. In one brief sentence, they real- 
ly come to this. The officials say : — We do consult people 
at px-esent, and will continue to consult them ; but we will 
consult whom we please, when we please, and how we 
please ; we do not want to be bound in these matters I 
The five objections are, first, that informal consultation is 
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better than formal consultation ; secondly, it is difficult to 
know who are really representatives of the people, and 
it is difficult to get properly qualided representatives for 
the work ; thirdly, the efficiency of the district administra- 
tion will sufier ; fourthly, an Advisory body may be 
desirable, but there are already District Boards and Muni- 
cipalities which might be utilized for the purpose ; why 
multiply these bodies ? And, lastly, there is the objection 
'Which is a standing argument in this country against all 
advance, namely — the time has not yet come ! Now I will 
deal briefly with these five objections, and then will bring 
my remarks to a close,"" As regards the value of inforiiial 
consultation, well, it is all very well to say that you do not 
want to be formally tied down, that you like to be free,, 
and that you will go about among the jieople and find out 
things for yourselves. On the one side you complain that 
you are tied to your desks, you are slaves to reports and 
returns, that you cannot find time to move among the 
people, and on the other hand you do not want to be 
bound to consult anybody, you must be free to consult 
whom you please ! Again, Sir, we have plenty of experi- 
ence of what this informal consultation means, and in this 
mtitter we can speak as no English official can, because 
they have no experience of our side of the Shield. Under 
the present system of consulting whom we please, we often 
find men of straw, men of no charactei', insinuating them- 
selves into the favour of otficials and backbiting iimocent 
people and exercising a pernicious influence. In the end,, 
these things are generally seen through, but that takes- 
time, and meanwhile a good deal of harm is done. And 
with the frequent transfers of officers that now tako 
place, we are exposed to this risk far too often. But 
apart from this, without putting it on that low ground, I 
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my that while the officials may continue to consult whom 
they please — and my proposal does not come in the way 
of their doing this — all we want is that they #hould be 
bound to consult a body of representative Indians, proper- 
ly constituted. We want a sense of responsibility to 
•attach to the man who is consulted on our behalf ; he 
must not be an irresponsible, self-seeking person, going to 
the Collector and expressing views which would Just suit 
the particular mood of the Collector at the moment ; he 
should feel the responsibility of his position and should 
know that he has a responsibility towards the people. To 
me, Sir, this argument of informal consultation appears to 
be the weakest argument that has been advanced against 
the proposal. Some say that it would be better to hold 
periodical Durbars than to have a standing Advisory 
Council. Now we all know what these Durbars are. A 
large number of people assemble — a hundred or so—and 
you cannot consult them in that definite manner in which 
you can do at a small Board meeting. The second objec- 
tion is that it is not possible to know who are the real 
representatives of the people. Well, Sir, it is too late in 
the day now to start an argument of that sort. The 
Government has accepted the principle of election 
for ascertaining who should represent different interests 
in various deliberative bodies, in Legislative Councils, 
in Municipal Boards, and in district and other Boards. 
That principle, after all, is the only open test avail- 
able for testing the representative capacity of a given 
person. I have already said that the results of election 
should be supplemented by keeping a certain reserve of 
seats in the hands of the Collector, and that by nominat- 
ing deserving persons to those seats, he may redress any 
inequalities as regaiffs the representation of different 
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interests. And I agree with the opinion expressed 
the Hon’ble the Home Member — 1 do not know what line 
he will take to-day, but I agree with the opinion express- 
ed by him as Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
—-that if an Advisory Council comes into existence, it ' : 
must grow out of the present District Boards and rny own I 
opinion is that the District Board should elect the major I ! 
portion of the members of the Advisory Council. 

Sir, the third objection ui'ged against my proposal is. : 

that efficiency will suffer. But why should efficiency '[ 

suffer? I do not propose that the ordinary routine of the 
Collector’s administration should be at all interfered with ! 
by the Advisory Council. The Council will meet once a 
month, and if the efficiency of the Government of Indk 
does not suffer by the discussions that take place in this 
Council — though some officials may think that the time of 
the Council is wasted Iby these discussions-— -or if the effi- 
ciency of the Local Governments is not diminished by the 
discussions that take place in the local Legislative Coun- 
cils, I do not see why the Collector shoidd want to be more 
absolute in regard to his charge than the Goveiaiment of 
; India or the Local Governments. As a matter of fact, j 

' think the efficiency of the District administration will 

. increase and not diminish on account of the association of 

t a body of popular representatives with it. 

The fourth argument against my proposal is that 
there are already District Boards and IVEunicipalities in 
existence. 'Why not use them for Advisory purposes as 
w^eli ? But, Sir, the Municipalities are concerned with 
particular towns only. As regards District Boards, my owm 
view is that the districts are really too large as areas for 
" the purpose of local self-government, and I should like to 

: see local rural self-government entrusted almost entirely 

I 
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to Taluk or Sub- Divisional Boards and to village pancha- 
yats, the District Boards confining themselves to work of 
a general character only. If this were done and the con- 
stitution of the District Boards modified, I should not 
mind entrusting those Boards with the functions, which I 
have in view, for Advisory Councils. But that is a difler- 
• ent question and I do not want to complicate matters by 
going .into it just now. The District Boards at present 
look after education, sanitation and roads. If the Govern- 
ment is prepared to widen their scope of work, and 
entrust other functions to them in addition, I have no 
objection. Lastly, we are told that the time for such a reform 
has not yet come. That, Sir, is an argument with which 
we are only too familiar. In the opinion of some officials, 
the time for any reform never comes, and yet somehow it 
does come and reforms do take place ! And, Sir, what has 
happened in the past about other matters will happen in 
the case of this also ; and in spite of official opposition the 
time for this reform will come. 

Sir, one word more in' conclusion, and I have done. 
I contend that the association of a Council, such as I pro- 
pose, with the work of district administration will, instead 
of impairing the efficiency of that administration, greatly 
increase it. For it will bring to it that higher efficiency, 
which results from the responsible participation of the 
people in the management of their own aflairs and which 
can never be attained by a purely bureaucratic administra- 
tion, however like a machine it might move. District 
administration, moreover, is the real ground of contact 
between the bulk of the people and the British Govern- 
ment and our Legislative Councils, e^i|>anded as they are, 
will not fully serve the end, for which they have been 
reformed, unless that reform is supplemented by the 
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•creation of Advisory District Councils and their association 
with the officers in charge of districts. Sir, I have already 
urged at some length that in the interests of the a.iminis- 
tration itself, the educated classes of this country shoiilrl 
be given an interest in the work of that administration. 
W hat they feel is, if I may quote what I said before the 
Decentralization Commission, that the car of administra- 
tion should not merely roll over their heads, but that they 
should be permitted to join in pulling at the ropes. This 
is a perfectly legitimate aspiration, which, I am convinced 
the Government must recognise, if not to-day, at least in 
the near future. Sir, in a most remarkable article which 
recently appeared in the Times of India, on the Eojal 
visit, that paper said that British rule in this country owing 
to its inherent necessities must be a continuously progres- 
sive principle. That, 1 think, is a profound truth, a truth 
which should be kept constantly in view by those who are 
responsible for the administration of this country. It is 
•only by doing this that the Government will be able to 
adjust itself to the growing complexities of the situation. 
Thus and thus only, will the Government equip itself for 
overcoming the difficulties that are bound to gather in its 
path from time to time. Thus and thus only will the 
better mind of India be justified in the trust that it has 
always felt in the higher purpose of British rule ; thus and 
thus only will the people of this land — ancient races to 
whom the world owes a good deal of its civilisation — be 
able to advance with slow but sure and steady steps to a 
place in their own country, worthy in accordance with 
modern ideas of the self-respect of civilized beings. 

[^Replying on the debate which ens^ml, Mr, GohJmU 
.spohe as foUovjs : — ] 

Sir, I must a few words now by way of reply to 
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the speeches which have been mj^de in the course of this 
debate, I will begin with .my friend, the Hon’ble Sii" 
Gimgadhar Chitnavis, who, however, I hope, will forgive 
me for not dealing at any length with his remarks, be- 
cause I have only a few minutes at my disposal wliich f 
must devote to the Hon’ble the Home Member; and,, 
secondly, .with all respect to him, I must say that there 
was not much in his speech which needs a reply. Sir, it 
is somewhat inconvenient that members of this Council 
should make up their mind to oppose a motion and come 
to the Council with ready written speeches before healing 
what the person who brings forward the motion has got 
to say. Necessarily, when this course is adopted, much of 
the opposition loses its force, and as my friend, Sir Gunga- 
dhar Rao, did not think it necessary to show me the 
courtesy to listen to what I had to say before making up 
his mind, that is an additional reason which absolves me 
from taking any lengthy notice of bis remarks. I will 
Just take note of two things that he said : first, that 
reforms have only recently been granted, and that we 
should not ask for more now. My friend i*eally seems 
more anxious to maintain the conservative and non-pro- 
gressive character of our administration than the authors- 
of recent reforms themselves, because it is well known that 
those who initiated the recent measures of reform, also had 
in mind associating the people with the administration 
down to the bottom ; in what form this was to be done,, 
they left to the Decentralization Commission to recom- 
mend. If my friend will only look at the terms of the 
reference that was made to the Decentralization Commis- 
sion, he will find that the Secretary of State did ask the 
Commission to recommend what measures could be adopted, 
whereby the people of this country should be brought into- 
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closer touch with the administration throughout. My 
friend thinks that perhaps the utmost that might be tried 
is to have Divisional Councils in a few selected Divisions'^ 
Even here he has modified his position as compared' 
with^ what it was before the Decentralization Com- 
mission, because his proposal about Divisional Councils 
had no such qualifications then, as he has to-day souc^ht 
to add. My friend does not see why there should*^ be 
District Councils. Sir, a district is the unit of adminis- 
tration in this country and not a Division. A Divisional 
Council will only be a smaller edition of the Provincial 
Council and will not meet any of the requirements I have 
mentioned. We want a Council to be .associated with the 
officer, who is primarily responsible for the affairs of a 
district. My friend expressed a fear of some members 
proving obstructive. Now in bodies that are purely advi- 
sory, no great harm can be done even if anybody i.s ob- 
structive, The utmost that m.ay happen is th.at the time 
of the Board will be to some extent wasted ; but we miabt 
I think, well depend upon the common .sense of *1136 
other members to see to it that that sort of thin'' 
does not last for long. There might occasionally be a 
little olxsttaietion ; if you will only assume average rea- 
sonableness on the part of the men elected or selected 
this fear of obstruction need not trouble us. I will now 
turn to the speech of the Hon’ble the Home Member. 
Sir, the Hon’ble Member spoke, no doubt, as he has him- 
self told us, with great vigour, but whether he spoke with 
convincing vigour I must leave to the Council to decide. 
Personally, Sir, 1 am not at all convinced by what he .said' 
On the contrary, I must .say I am puzzled, I am ssu-prfeed 
—indeed, if I may use the word which he him.self nsed~~I 
.am astounded at the line he has adopted in tJie course of 
38 ’ . ' 
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Inis reply. The Hon’ble Member began by promising to 
smash, to shatter, the pretty, pleasant picture which he 
said ! ha^ drawn' up for the amusement of the Council. 
The Hon’ble Member has certainly smashed many pictures, 
but they were not of my drawing ; they were fancy 
pictures of his own. Sir, I feel bound to say— I think I 
am entitled to make the complaint —that from one in the 
Hon’ble Member’s responsible position we expect more 
care to be taken as regards the accuracy of the statements 
which he attributes to others. He attributed to the 
supporters of this motion all manner of statements which 
none of us had ever made. I, for one, never made any of 
the sbctements that he attributed to me, so far as I can 
recollect. He said we spoke in terms of the utmost con- 
tempt of District Boards and Municipalities. Now I 
assert that I did not say a single ivord about these bodies 
that could be construed into any kind of contempt. 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock : I beg the 
Hon’ble Member's pardon. I never said a word about 
contempt. "What 1 said was that the way they omitted 
any references and put them aside as being unworthy of 
consideration almost amount to contempt. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : Well, Sir, that is because 
the Hon’ble Member has not really cared to understand our 
proposal. The Municipalities exist for certain specific pur- 
poses ; the District Boards too exist for certain similar 
specific purposes. We propose to bring into existence ano- 
ther body for certain other purposes. It is true that I 
referred very briefiy only to Municipalities and District 
Boards. But that was because we have all to speak with- 
in certain time limits here — and, as a matter of fact, I was 
speaking against time when I came to that part of my 
speech — and so, though I had intended saying more on the 
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subject, I could not do so for want of time. ■ But surely 
because we did not speak at great length about Municipal- 
ities and District Boards, the Mon’bie Member is not justi-, 
fied in calling our attitude an attitude of contempt or one 
bordering on contempt. Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member 
spoke of our saying that there were no educated advisors 
available to the^Coilector ; but who ever said such a thing ? 

We all know that there are Deputy Collectors and others 
under the Collector. They are all men now of good edu- 
cation. And none of us said that educated men were not 
available for consultation. What I said at the beginning, 
what I said in the middle, what I said at the end of my 
speech was, that what we wanted was non«oilieial associa- 
tion with the Collector. There are plenty of ofllcials to ad- 
vise him, and he depends daily upon their reports ; that, in 
fact, is our complaint, namely, that the whole administra- 
tion is bureaucratic in character, based*iipon reports receiv- 
ed from below and carried on under orders received from 
•above. Now we want things to be less like a machine 
working automatically, and more like an institution which 
'Concerns itself with human beings, who have to be inter- 
ested in the work that is done. I frankly stated in my 
^speech that one of the objects that I had in view in bring- 
ing forward this question was to give some sort of interest 
to the people of the district in the administration of the 
district, so that, as one result, unfair and irresponsible 
criticism might become less and less. Sir, the Hon'ble 
Member, in referring to a quotation which I had made 
from Woodrow Wilson, said that I had abruptly stopped 
■quoting, probably because what followed was inconvenient 
to me. Well, Sir, the Ilon’ble Member might have adopt- 
ed a little more charitable attitude towards me. He saw 
that I was speaki)ig against time, and he might harm 
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assumed tliat I stopped where I did, because what followed did 
Bot concern my argument. However as the Hon’blo 
Member has thrown doubt on what I did, I will, for tlie- 
edification of the Hoifible Member, read the portion which 
i did not then read. 1 will read that portion, and will 
then, if he likes, pass the book on to him, so that he may 
verify the quotation. The portion is as follows • 

More important than its administrative functions are th© 
Judicial functions witii which it has been recently invested. Sine© 
1883, the District Committee has been the administrative Court of 
the: District, When acting in this capacity, the Committee is 
presided over by its judicial number and the President of the 
administration does not sit with it. 

This is all that I had left out, because, as the Council 
wdli see, it does not concern the President of the^adminis- 
trabion, whose position we were considering. 

Kow, Sir, I will deal with some of the argiinients 
brought forward by the Hori’ble Member in the course of 
hivS speech. Here again it is largely a question of the 
standpoint from which we approach this question. The 
Hon'ble Member gave us an idea as to how he approaches 
this question when he said : ‘Well, if I were a Collectoiv 
1 v/ould go out in the District among the people and I 
would ask those people what they wanted personally. 
Why should I have anybody between me and the people V 
As though the men who will ‘come’ between him and 
the people do not belong to the district and have no inter- 
est \fi its administration ! This is exactly the attitude of 
mind, Sir, which must be given up, if district adminis- 
tration is to be improved. You must create in the minds- 
of ail classes in the district some sort of interest in, some 
sense of responsibility for, your administration. It would 
not do fora man to say, ‘ I 'ad minister this district ; it is 
for me to give orders: the'' people exist .only to obey’!' 
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The higher purpose of British rule, as 'we tmclerstaud. it, . 
is to associate us slowly but steadily with the adminis- 
tration of the country, so that in course of time the 
administration should really become ours. Sir, the Hon’- 
Me Member referred, towards the close of his speeeii, to a 
proposal which I had made before the Decentralization 
Commission but to which I made no reference to-day, mz.^ 
the abolition of Commissionerships. I did not refer to 
this — again I must say — because there was no time to do 
so ; I Avas speaking against time. My view, however^, fe 
the same as it was, when I placed it before the Decentraliz- 
ation Commission, and it is this You must free 
the Collector largely from the present excessive 
.secretariat control. After all, he is a member of thc^ 
same Civil Service from which also the secretariat 
■officials are drawn. In many cases — I have heard this 
■complaint from Collectors again and again — he is a 
fairly senior officer of that service, whereas some Under- 
secretary, who is generally a junior man, very often 
passes orders in the name of the Government on the 
reports that go from him, frecpiently after keeping them a 
good long time in the pigeon-holes of the Secretariat. 
JIjTow what is the value of this kind of thing ? Free the 
man from this: he^belongs to the same service, so do Govern- 
ment Secretaries. He is qualified just as well as Secretariat 
officials to deal with these matters — perhaps better. 
He is, moreover, on the spot and knows more about the 
business. Only do not make him an absolute ruler, .Free 
him largely from Secretariat control, but substitute for 
such control a certain amount of non-official association ; 
and for this associate with him .some of the best men in 
the district, whose advice he should be bound to take, so 
that.' in any case, due deliberation may be ensured, and 
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there may be bo hasty action. If the Collector cannot 
spare one day in the month for this purpose, well, I really 
must say that the ideas that some gentlemen have on the 
subject of the administration of this coiuitry are extraord- 
inary. If 3^11 like — it is only a question of funds— give- 
him another assistant so that he may be further freed 
from his ordinary routine work. But it is a matter of the 
utmost importance to the people that they should be- 
associated in some manner with the administration of the- 
distriet, and enabled to feel that it is their own administra- 
tion. Then the people will criticise the administration less 
and less ; a greater sense of responsibility will come ta 
them ; and both parties to this transaction will, in the end, 
profit by it. If you free the Collector from a large part of 
the present Secretariat control, I certainly do not think 
that any harm will be done. If you do this, you will not 
1 require the intermediate agency of the Commissioner. 
Many distinguished men have taken the view that 
Commissioners are really superfluous. Even the Hon’ble 
Sir Reginald Craddock refers to that view’ in his minute. 
He says he does not want the Commissioners to be mere 
® post offices/ or ‘a fifth wheel to the coach\ Both these 
expressions we have heard again and again, and they have 
come from men wffio have held responsible positions in the 
administration of the country. If jmu have a stimg 
central Government laying down policies, issuing 
general instructions, having Inspectors* General to go 
aboiit and inspect district administration from time 
to time, and supplying expert advice to the district 
olficers when necessary, then distriet officers, with 
the assistance of Advisory Councils, might very well carry 
on the administration of their districts. Sir, it is easy for 
members of the Goveimment to describe the suggestions 
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coming from ns non-officials as not practicable. It all really 
depends on wiietlier yon are in a position to try them or 
not. The Honble Member is in a position to try any 
experiment which he takes it into his head to try, while we 
are not in that position. Therefore, I suppose, his ideas 
are' alwarys practicable, whereas ours may be brush.ed , aside 
as impracticable ! Sir, I certainly hold that Commissioner- 
ships are unnecessary and should be abolished. But 
from that—from the proposal for the abolition of Commis- 
sioners to the abolition of Collectorship — well, I do not 
see that there is any transition whatsoever. The 
Hon’ble Member says if Mr. Gokhale proposes the 
abolition of Commissionership, he may also propose 
the abolition of Coilectorships ; and if that is done, 
what is to happen. He might as well ask, if Govern- 
ment ceases to exist, wha.t is to happen ! It would 
never enter the head of any sane person to propose 
that Coilectorships should be abolished. If you argue in 
that way then I really must say that that is not a fair way 
of dealing with a proposal like this, I regret I ha,ve no 
time to deal w ith all the specific objections that he has urged 
against the outlines of my scheme. But I will deal with as 
many as I can. The first I would take is about the 
imposition of punitive police. He said that he was 
astounded that I should suggest that the Collector should 
discuss this with men sitting with him round a board. By 
the way, I may state that though I have suggested nine 
as the maximum number of members of the Council, it 
need not be necessarily nine and^ no other. If nine will 
not do, increase it to any other that is reasonable. That 
will be my answer to the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi, whose support 
I am very glad to have in this matter. All Iwant is that the 
Council should be a small body, and^^that it should discuss 
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tbings as we do at a mnmcipai managing commitee or 
standing committee meeting — in a more or less conver- 
sational manner and not by means of speeclies. Now, Sir, 
if yon want to impose punitive police on an area or a 
section of the people, yon depend at present upon 
official reports only. But that is exactly our grievance. 
For you sometimes throw the whole burden on a 
wrong class ; sometimes it is distributed among 
•classes some of whom have not offended. Now if 
you consult your Council on these questions you 
will first of all have to place your reports before them. If 
you admit them to a participation in the administration, 
then the subordinates’ reports must be available to them, 
as papers are laid before Committees that work with a 
Chairman. If you are prepared to assume that these people 
will be I’easonable beings, that they will not necessarily be 
.affiicted with some extra curse, then they maybe depended 
Tipon to show a reasonable regard for the requirements of 
the administration. It is the present secrecy of administra- 
tion which, unless circumstances are exceptional, must be 
removed. The British Government in this country must 
be our Government, not a Government keeping us at 
arm’s length, but really associating us in a responsible 
manner with the administration, so that we may feel that 
it is our Government. At present you act on reports 
from the police. We all know what that means. Every- 
body’s reputation is in the hands of the police. Many of 
us have suffered from that. I speak in this matter from 
personal experience. 

If you are going to pimisb a whole class of men — 
that- is what 3 mu do by means of puniti\’'e police — yon can 
surely explain the reavsons to ten or twelve men. If yon 
cannot carry these men with you, rest assured that there 
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is sometbiiag wrong with yonr policy. Then, Sir, the 
Hon’ ble Member objects that my proposal about liquor 
:shops really amounts to asking for local option. Well, 
Sir, I am a very keen advocate of local option. I have 
advocated it in the past and will continue to advocate it 
till it is granted. But my present proposal does not 
amount to local option, for the Council is only advisory, 
and if the Collector does not carry it with him, the matter 
•can go as at present to the Government, The function is 
merely an advisory function, and if he carries the Council 
with him a great deal of bother is saved. Again, as 
regards the suspension of local bodies, the Hon’ble 
Member is afraid that the members will become unpopular, 
if they vote for suspension. He is strangely anxious 
that these Councils, which he is doing all he can 
to prevent from coming into existence, should not 
become unpopular ! Well, even if they are not willing to 
face unpopularity at once in regard to a Municipality 
which requires to be suspended, after a time at any rate the 
fibre of these men will be strengthened and they will dis- 
charge their responsibilities as other Indian officials do at 
present. Then the Hon’ble Member says that the fram- 
ing of rules may be an urgent matter. If so, you may 
have an extraordinary meeting of the Council ; ordinarily, 
however, the framing of rules is a matter for deliberation. 

If you are not going to associate non-officials with you 
in a matter of this kind, I do not know in what else 3 " 0 u 
will associate them with you. The Hon’ble Member fears 
that the Councils might become a hot bed of intrigue. In 
what way can a mere advisory body become a hot bed of 
intrigue. He says two or three men might get an ascend- 
ancy over a Collector. But such things happen now, and 
under my scheme, the evil will tend to grow less and not 
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more. A strong Collector generall}^ takes care of himself , 
and the chances of two or three unscropulons men getting 
an ascendancy over a weak Collector’s mind are far greater 
%Then you have no Advisory Council than when you have 
siieli a Council. Again what about providing for the 
responsible ventilation of grievances in a district. Is there 
no value to be attached to this ? I can only express my 
view that if you provide some outlet for such ventilation^ 
a great deal of bitterness wldch arises at present will be 
prevented. The Hon’ble Member must surely have ex- 
perience of such matters. Wrong things are sometimes 
done even without the knowledge of the Collector, by some 
police officer or some one else. At present the grievance 
has simply to take its course. As my friend Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya has pointed out, questions are asked 
about it in the Provincial Council drawing the attention 
of the whole Province to it. When the complaint does 
not belong to the Collector’s own Department, the matter- 
lias to be referred to one or another of the numerous 
central departments with which the country has been 
flooded in recent years. Well, these departments have 
their own procrastinating methods of doing work. 
If there is more government on the spot and if these 
matters are brought to the notice of the Collector,, 
will not much harm be prevented ? It is a point 
of the greatest importance that this kind of harm 
should be prevented — I do not mean by going to 
the Collector privately and putting things befoi^e him in 
an individual capacity, for there is no sense of res- 
ponsibility in that. Sir, the Hon’ble Member asks, what 
will be the end if you begin like this ? I will tell him 
what the end will be. The end will be better and better 
administration ! The end will be that the people will feel 
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tliat tlie administration is theirs. The end will be that 
the gnlf that at present yawns between officials and the 
public will be steadily bridged : good administration in the 
interests of the people, the people feeling a responsibility 
for it and an interest in it, and things moving generally 
much more smoothly than they do at present — -this will be 
the end if my proposal is accepted ! 

Sir, I am sorry that I have trespassed on the attention 
of the Council longer than I should have. I must leave 
the other points now alone, and I must ask that this re- 
solution be put to the vote. 
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[On 25tk Fehriiary 1910 , the Hon^hle Mr. Of. K. 
€r olchale moved the folloioing Resolution in the Rnperial Legis- \ 
lative CJouncil : — ] 

That the Council recommends that the CTOvernor-General 
in Council should be empowered to prohibit the recruitment of 
indentured labour in British India for the Colony of Natal. 

The Government accepted it and the Hon’ble Member 
in moving the Resolution spoke as follows 

I must at the outset express my deep sense of the 
manner in which the Government has afforded facilities 
for to-day^s debate. It is a matter of some significance 
that the first exercise of the new privilege of moving reso- 
lutions in this Council should be in respect of a question 
which has not only roused intense feeling among all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects in India, but in regard 
to which the Government of India itself is understood to 
be of one mind with the people. That being so, I think 
ifc is not too much to hope that my motion will be accept- 
ed by the Council and that the Government will thus place 
itself at the head of what is undoubtedly the universal 
sentiment in the matter throughout the country. I think 
the first thing to realize in this matter is the fact that the 
whole of the Indian problem in South Africa has arisen 
out of the supply of indentured labour to Natal. The 
Indian population in South Africa may be divided into 
three classes : — Those who are under indenture. This class 
is of course confined to Natal. (2) The ex-indentured 
•and their descendants, by the ex-indentured being meant 
those who have completed their term of indenture but 
have not returned to India, nor have got themselves 
re-iiidentiired but who are struggling amidst great diifi- 
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cuities to earn their livelihood as' free Indians. This class 
has of course grown out of the first. And (3) traders and 
other Indians who gave gone to South Africa at their own 
expense. These persons have gone there in the wake of 
the indentured Indians and primarily to supply their 
needs. Now, my Lord, my own view of this system of 
indentured labour is that it should be abolished altogether.- 
It is true that it is not actual slavery, but I fear in prac- 
tice in a large number of cases it cannot be far removed 
from it. To take from this country helpless men and 
women to a distant land, to assign them thereto employers 
in whose choice they have no voice and of whose language, 
customs, social usages and special civilisation they are 
entirely ignorant, and to make them work there under a 
law which they do not understand and which treats their 
simplest and most natural attempts to escape ill-treatments 
as criminal offences — such a system by whatever name it 
may be called, must really border on the servile. This is 
also the view which the entire Indian community through- 
out South Africa takes of the matter. But it is not merely 
on its own account that I advocate an abolition of this 
svstem, I also advocate it because this continued influx 
of indentured labour into South Africa and the conse- 
quent inevitable annual additions to the ranks of the ex- 
indentured tends steadily to lower the whole position of 
the free Indian population. The feeling of contempt with 
which the indentured Indian is generally regarded comes 
to extend itself not only to the ex-indentured but even to 
traders and other Indians of independent means. The 
struggle of free Indians to maintain themselves becomes 
more and more acute by these constant additions and the 
whole community feels an intolerable and continuously 
increasing economic burden placed upon its shoulders, 1 
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may, however, be told that this is an extreme view to take, 
and that though circumstances may arise which may lead 
the Government of India to prohibit altogether the supply 
of indentured labour to Natal, for the present it would be 
■a more prudent course to utilise Natal’s need, for securing 
an improvement in the treatment meted out to Indians in 
South Africa generally and in Natal in particular* Now, 
my Loi'd, though this is not ’the highest view to take of 
the matter, I am prepared to recognise that from a practi- 
cal standpoint there is a good deal to be said in its favour, 
The position of Indians in South Africa ivhich has gone 
from bad to worse during the last fifteen years has now 
grown absolutely intolerable, and in any remedy therefore 
which the Government can apply to the situation it is en- 
titled to the strong and hearty support of the people of 
Ihis country. 

"What, iny Lord, is the position of the Indian commu- 
nity to-day in different parts of South Africa ? The total 
Indian population in the four colonies or states of South 
Africa which have recently been federated into the South 
African Union is about 1,50,000. Of this number 1,20,000 
are in Nata^, about 15,000 ai^e in Gape Colony, about 
13,000 are entitled to be in the Transvaal — though the 
actual number there owing to the struggle of the last three 
years is not more than 6,000 at present — and about 100 
only are in Orangia. Let us take Natal first. The supply 
■of indentured labour from India to Natal first began in 
the year 1860. And with the exception of a brief period 
of 8 years from 1866 to 1874, it has continued to the pre- 
sent day. From the figures kindly supplied to me by the 
Hon’ble Mr, Maxwell, 1 find that the total number of 
Indians actually under indenture to-day in Natal is about 
40,000. In addition to this there are about 65,000 ex- 
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inclentiired Indians and their descendants, while the trad- 
ing Indian coiniikmity stands at about 15,000. The period 
of indenture is for 5 years after which a person may re- 
turn to India, in which case he gets a free passage to this 
■country, or he may get himself re-indentured, or again he 
may remain as a free individual in the colony on the pay- 
ment of an annual license ol £Z for every male above 16 
years of age and every female above 13. Now so far as 
the persons actually under indenture are concerned, the 
principal grievance is natm^ally ill-treatment by employers. 
Yery grave allegations on this subject have been made 
and I must say that I have not seen them satisfactorily 
answered. The Protector of Immigrants being an ollicer 
•of the Natal Government, he affords but little real protec- 
tion to the poor Indian labourers. He is ignorant of their 
language and their ways of life and is generally imbued 
with the prejudices of the colony and it is not his fault if 
he is unable to enter into their feelings or understand 
their grievances. A starting fact which has been men- 
tioned and has not been contradicted is that the rate of 
suicide among the indentured is double of what it is among 
the ex-indentured and from ten to twelve times what it is 
among those classes in India from whom the indentured 
are drawn. 

All these allegations require a searching and careful 
enquiry and I think the Government of India should urge 
on the Government of Natal a joint encjuiry by representa- 
tives of the two Governments in the matter. I also think 
that the Protector of indentured Indians in Natal should 
be an ofEcer of the Government of India, peinodically sent 
out from this country and not an ofEcer of the Natal Gov- 
ernment. Let n>s now turn to the case of the ex-inden- 
tured. The policy of the colony towards them has under- 
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gone a gradual and now a complete change. In the earlier 
years after the system of indentured labour came into 
existence, the one anxiety of the Natal Government was 
how to keep in the colony those whose term of indenture 
had expired. Various inducements were offered and one 
of the conditions -then insisted on was that indentured 
Indians should leave the colony before the expiry of ten 
years from the date of their arrival. There is no doubt that 
these ex-indentured Indians have deserved well of the 
colony. It is to their labour that the present prosperity 
of Natal is largely due. So recently as July 1903, Sir 
Leige Ilulett, ex- Prime Minister of Natal, bore the follow- 
ing testimony on this point : — 

The eondifcioa of the colony before the importation of Indian 
labour was one of gloom, it was one that then and there threatened 
to extinguish the vitality of the country and it was only by the 
Government assisting the importation of labour that the 
country began at once to revive. The coast had been turned into 
one of the most prosperous parts of South Africa, They eouH 
not find in the whole of the Cape and the Transvaal what could 
be found on the coast of Natal — 10,000 acres of land in one plot 
and in one crop— and that was entirely due to the impoitetion of 
Indians, . . . Durban was absolutely built up by the Indian 

population. 

And yet these Indians who have done so much for the 
colony have for years past been making bitter complaints 
of the unjust and oppressive manner in wdiich they are 
being treated. The early policy of inducing ex-indentured 
Indians to remain in the colony was gradually given up 
and during the last fifteen or twenty years one of the 
principal concerns of the colonist in Natal has been how to 
get rid of the free Indian element there* A number of 
expedients have been tried to make their lot intolerable, of 
which the most serious, so far as the ex-indentured com- 
munity is coneernedj is the imposition by an Act of 1896 
of an annual license of £3 for every male above the age of 
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16 and every female above, the. age of 13. My Eordj it is 
difficult to speak in terms of due restraint of this outrage- 
ous impost. It is a matter of -some satisfaction that a Bill ' 
has now been introduced in the Natal Legislature to do 
away with this license so' far as women are . ' eonce,riied. 
But the latest papers from Natal show ■ that the measure 
has already been whittled down in ' committee and that . 
instead of exempting all women it is now proposed to vest 
a discretion in the Magistrate to grant exemption in such 
cases only as lie deems proper. This cruel impost which 
has to be paid by ex- indentured Indians in addition to the 
i;.l poll-tax, which everybody'' has ' to pay. in Natal,., .'has 
.already caused enormous suffe.ring ; it has broken .up fami- 
lies, it has driven men to crime, and, grave as the slate- 
. iiient is,, it must be made, for I see it repeated in the Natal 
Ijegislature and practically corroborated by the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Natal Government last year, it has 
driven women to a life of shame. My. Lord, who are these 
people who are called upon by the Colony to pay this 
annual license of £3 for the right to remain in the Colon} ? 
They lire probably persons wliose experience of indenture 
lias been none too kind and who are therefore unwilling to 
indenture themselves again ; wlxo at the same time, not 
having been able to lay by anything during the period of 
indenture, and having probably lost caste in India by 
reason of their going to Africa, dare not return to this 
country to face a life of poverty added to social disgrace^ 
and -who therefore have no choice but to stay in Bo 
Africa for whose sake they have left their country and to 
whose service they have given five of their best' years. I 
think the Natal Government ought to be urged to with- 
draw at once this iniquitous impost. It is not hovrever 
only the presence of the ex -indentured Indians to which 
the colonists object. 

39 
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They also object, to the Indian trading community 
whose number is about 15,000 to-day and who have been 
feeling the weight of harsh and unjust treatment for the last 
fifteen years. At one time this community possessed both 
the political and the municipal franchise. The political 
franchise was, however, withdraTvn in 1896, and during 
the last two years attempts have been made to take away 
the municipal franchise also. Then during the last five 
years endless trouble and much suffering and loss have 
been occasioned by the absolutely arbitrary manner in 
which the licenses to trade have been withdrawn or refused, 

the persons ruined not even being permitted to appeal to 

the Supreuie Court. During the last two months a little 
improvement has taken place in connection with this ques- 
tion, for .rn Act has been passed, probably under pressure 
from the Government of India, allowing again appeals to 
the Supreme Court, where renewals of licenses are refused. 
This, however, removes only a part of the grievance, be- 
cause there is still no appeal to the Supreme Court where 
new licenses are refused or permission to tran.sfer licenses 
IS withheld. Again, since last y^ear, the educational facili- 
ties enjoyed by the free Indian community have been 
greatly curtailed, there being now no provision for the 
education of Indian boys above the age of 14 or for Indian 
girls of any age. In 1908, two laws were passed by the 
colony which were subsequently disallowed by the Imperial 
■Government proposing to extinguish altogether the Indian 
trading community in the colony in ten years. My Lord, 
the whole policy of Natal to-day towards the Indian popu- 
lation is an utterly selfish and heartless policy, and the 
only way in which any relief can be obtained is by the 
Government of India adopting a stern .attitude towards the 
colony in return. 
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I have so far dealt wifch the position of Indians in, Hatai. 
Let us now glance briefly^ at the state of things in the 
Transvaal. The agitation of the last three years in that 
colony has overshadowed the^ standing grievances of the 
Indian community there, which date from the time of the 
Boer Government. These grievances .are three In the, , 
first place, Indians cannot acquire any political or , muni-, 
cipal franchise in the Transvaal. Secondly, they caiuiot 
hold any immoveable property there. And, thirdly, they 
are liable to be confined to residence in locations, in 
addition to these three grievances the doors of the Trans- 
vaal have since 1907 been absolutely shut in the face of 
all Indians, who were not there before the war, no matter 
what their status or qualifications may be. Alone among 
British colonies, the Transvaal has placed statutory dis- 
abilities on His Majesty’s Asiatic subjects in the matter of 
entering that colony. Alone among British colonies the 
Transvaal has sought to infiict galling and degrading 
indignities and humiliations on His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. The protest which the Indian community of 
Transvaal has made against these disabilities and indig- 
nities during the last three years has now attained historic 
importance. It is not necessary for me to go on this oc- 
casion into its details because the story has now been told 
from a hundred platforms in the country. The struggle 
has not yet ended— the end is not even in sight. But 
India has no reason to he ashamed for the part which her 
children have played in this struggle. The Indians in the 
Transvaal have suffered much for the sake of conscience 
and of country, but they have done nothing unworthy. 
And they have throughout been most reasonable. They 
have not asked tor unrestricted Asiatic immigration into 
the Transvaal, They have only insisted that there sliall be 
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no statutory disabilities imposed upon tlieir race, and that 
legisHtion subjecting them to degrading indignities shaii 
be repealed. So far no relief has been forthcoming. But 
perhaps the darkest hour is already passed and the dawn 
is not now far. Of the Indian position in Orangia, not 
much need be said. The doors of this colony are shut 
against all Asiatics except such as want to enter as domestic 
servants, and there are about a hundred Indians to-day 
there in that capacity. There were Indian traders at one 
time in Orangia, but they were forcibly turned out of the 
colony by the old Boer Government about 1893, and since 
then no others have been allowed to get in. 

Lastly, I come to Cape Colony. Here on the wliole a 
liberal policy is pursued towards Indians and with tlie 
exception of East London the colony treats Indians fairly 
well. The total number of Indians in this colony is about 
15,000, They are permitted to acquire both the political 
and the niiuiicipal franchise, and though they have difii- 
culties in the matter of obtaining licenses to trade and at 
times considerable suffering and loss has been caused by 
arbitrary refusals to grant or renew licenses, on the wliok) 
the position is much more satisfactory than in other parts 
of South Africa. In East London things are no doubt bad, 
but it is only a small part of Cape Colony. 

The resolution recommends that the Governor-General 
in Council should acquire statutory powers to prohi- 
bit altogether if necessary the supply of indentured 
labour to the colony of Nutal. Under the law as it stands 
at present the Government does not possess these powders 
and that I am sure is a serious handicap to the Govern- 
ment ill any negotiations into which it may have to enter 
with the Government of Hatal on questions connected 
with the treatment of IndiaBS in that colony. It is. 
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of course true that the mere taking of these powers does 
not mean that they will be necessarily exercised. Still 
this resolution if accepted by the Council to-day will be an 
indication to South Africa generally and to Natal in parti- 
cul.^.r as to how strong and deep is the feeling which has 
been roused m this country by their anti- Asiatic policy. 
The idea of stopping the supply of Indian labour to Natal 
is not a new one. Immediately after the close of the Boer 
War, Lord George Hamilton, in addressing a deputation 
headed by Sir Lepel Griffin, made an emphatic declaration 
that unless Natal treated the Indian community more 
fairly the Government of India might be driven to this 
course. But obviously Natal has never taken such a 
threat seriously ; for had it done so it would not have 
endeavoured, as it has steadily done, to make the position 
of the free Indian community worse than before, also its 
representatives in its Legislative Assembly would not be 
talking to-day with easy assurance of getting the Govern- 
ment of India to agree to the proposal that the indenture 
of indentured immigrants should terminate in India or on 
high seas. 

My Lord, I sincerely trust that to-day’s proceedings 
in this Council will open some eyes at least in South 
Africa. I think the power to stop recruitment of inilen- 
tured labour for Natal should go a considerable way in 
securing from the Natal Government fair terms generally 
for the Indian community resident in the colony. Natal 
needs out labour. It cannot do without it. A num- 
ber of its industries largely, almost entirely, depend upon 
it, and they would be paralysed if this labour was with- 
drawn, On this point the testimony of the Commission 
appointed by the Government of Natal to consider the 
cpiestion of Indian immigration is conclusive. This is so 
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ffjr as Natal is coDcerned. The actual effects of the .sug- 
gested prohibition if carried out will, however, probably go- 
beyond Natal .and extend to the Transvaal. Eor, as the 
Natal Oom mission of last year points out the withdrawal 
of indentured Indian labour from Natal will necessitate a 
co.rresponding withdrawal of the Kaffir labour of Nata.l 
from the Transvaal, I think the present is an especially 
opportune moment for the Government of India to acquire 
the power proposed in this resolution. Not only has public 
attention in this country and England been clrawm to the 
condition of Indians in South Africa as it was never drawn 
before but the control of the Asiatic Legislation in South 
Africa will shortly pass from the several Colonial Legisla- 
tures to the Union Parliament wdiich will meet in 
October. This P.arliament will be largely dominated 
by Cape Colony vie w"S as nearly one-half of its members- 
will be from Cape Colony. Very probably Mr. Meriiman 
will be the first Federal Prime Ministei*, and he declared- 
himself only the other day in favour of a just and uniform 
policy towards Indians in South Africa, by wbicli he no 
doubt meant the Cape policy. It is possible therefore 
that strong representations made by the Indian and Im- 
peiial Governments on behalf of Indians backed by the 
power wdiieh thi.s resolution suggests may prove more 
effective at this juncture than they have hitherto 
been in securing a redress of several of our grievances. My ', 
Lord, I urge this' resolution on the acceptfuice 
of the Council because I believe it will prove of some 
u»se in remedying the evil from which we suffer. But I 
confess that even if there had been no chance of its prov- 
ing in any degree effective, I should still have proposed it 
because I think it is necessary^ for us now^ to mark in a 
formal and responsible manner our resentment at tlie 
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treatment meted out to us by the South African Colonies 
and not to take that treatment entirely lying down. At the 
same time I recognise that the problem by which we are 
confronted is one of enormous difficulty* and that while 
threats of reprisals might go some way, our main, indeed 
our real reliance, must continue to be upon a constant- 
appeal to those immutable principles of justice and human- 
ity which alone can form the enduring foundations of a 
great empire. 

Behind all the grievances of which I have spoken to* 
day three questions of vital importance emerge to view. 
First, what is the status of us, Indians, in this Empire ^ 
Secondly, what is the extent of the responsibility which 
lies on the Imperial Government to ensure to us just and 
humane and gradually even equal treatment in this Em- 
pire ? And, thirdly, how far are the self-governing mem- 
bers of this Empire bound by its cardinal principles ? Are 
they to participate in its privileges only and not to bear 
their share of its disadvantages ? My Lord, it is not for 
me to frame replies to these questions—it is for the Im- 
perial and Colonial statesmen to do that. But I must say 
this, that they are bound to afford food for grave reilectioii 
throughout this country. I think I am stating tiie plain 
truth when I say no single question of our time has evok- 
ed more bitter feeling throughout India — feelings in the 
presence of which the best friends of British rule have 
had to remain helpless — than the continued ill-treatment 
of Indians in South Africa. 
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\Orh Mmrch^ 1912^ Mr, Gohhale, in moving a Resolu- 
tion^ in the Imperial Legislative Council recommending the 
proMhition of the recruitment of Indian indentured labour ,, 
^spohe as follows : — ] 

Sir, I rise to move that this Council recommends to 
the Governor General in Council that the Government of 
India should now take the necessary steps to prohibit the 
recruitment of Indian labourei'S under contract of inden- 
ture, wdiether for employment at home or in any British 
Colony, 

Hon’ble Members will remember that two years ago 
this Council adopted a Resolution recommending that the 
Governor General should obtain powers to prohibit the 
recruitment of indentured labour in this country for the 
Colony of Natal. The Government, who accepted that 
recommendation, gave effect to it by carrying through this 
Council the necessary empowering legislation, and the new 
law was put into operation on the 1st July last against 
Natal. I respectfully invite the Council to-day to go a step 
further and recommend that the system of indentured 
labour should now be abolished altogether. It is true that 
the Resolution of two years ago was adopted by this Coun- 
cil principally avS a measure of retaliation rendered neces- 
sary by the continued indignities and ill-treatment to which 
our countrymen were subjected in South Africa ; but my 
own view, expressed even then in this Council, was that 
apart from the question of retaliation the system should be 
abolished because it was wrong in itself. I do not think 
it necessary to describe to this Council at any length what 
this system really is. Its principal features may roughly 
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be stated to be six: in nimber. Under this system, those 
who are recruited bind themselves, 6rst, to go to a distant 
and unknown land, the language, usages and customs of 
which they do not know, and where they have no friends 
or relatives. Secondly, they bind themselves to work 
there for any employer to whom they may be allotted whom 
they do not know and who does not know them, and in 
whose choice they have no voice. Thirdly, they bind 
themselves to live there on the estate of the employer, 
must not go anywhere without a special permit, and must 
do whatever tasks are assigned to them, no matter how- 
ever irksome those tasks may be. Fourthly, the binding 
is for a certain fixed period, usually five years, during 
which time they cannot voluntarily withdraw from the 
•contract and have no means of escaping from its hard- 
ships, however intolerable. Fifthly, they bind themselves 
to work during the period for a fixed wage, which invaria- 
bly is lower, and in some cases very much lower, than the 
wage paid to free labour around them. And sixthly, and 
lastly, and this to my mind- is the worst feature of the 
system, they are placed under a special law, never explain- 
•ed to them before they left the country, which is in a 
language which they do not understand, and which imposes 
•on them a criminal liability for the most trivial breaches 
■of the contract, in place of the civil liability which usually 
attaches to such breaches. Thus they are liable under this 
law to imprisonment with hard labour, which may extend 
to two and in some eases to three months, not only for 
fraud, not only for deception, but for negligence, for care- 
lessness and — will the Council believe it for even an 
impertinent word or gesture to the manager or his over- 
seers. These, Sir, are the pidncipal features of the system 
and when it is remembered that the victims of the system 
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—I can call them by no other name— are generally simple^ 
Ignorant, illiterate, resourceless people belonging to the 
poorest classes of this country and that they are induced 
to enter — -or it would be more correct to say are entrapped 
into entering — into these agreements by the unscrupulous- 
representations of wily professional recruiters, who are 
paid, so much per head for the labour they supply and 
whose interest in them ceases the moment they are handed 
to the emigration agents, no fair-minded man will, I think, 
hesitate to say that the system is a monstrous system, 
iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained by 
force, nor will he, I think, demur to the statement that a 
system so wholly opposed to modern sentiments of justice 
and humanit}^ is a grave blot on the civilization of any 
country that tolerates it. Let the Council glance briefly 
at the origin and the history of the system, and it will at 
once be struck by three facts which in themselves are a 
sufficient condemnation of the system. The first is, that 
this system of indentured labour came into existence to 
take the place of slave labour after the abolition of slavery. 
This is a fact admitted by everybody, and hiOrd Sanderson ’s 
Committee, whose report I have before me, put it in the 
very forefront of its report. The second fact Is that ife is 
a system under which even the negro, only just then 
emancipated, scorned to come, but under which the free 
people of this country were placed. And,' thirdly, what 
strikes one is that the conscience of Government — ^and by 
Government I mean both the Government of India and 
the Imperial Government — has been very uneasy through- 
out about this question, as may be seen from various in- 
quiries ordered from time to time into the working of the 
system, its repeated suspension for abuses, and its reluc- 
tant resumption under pressure from planters. The first. 
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aii€l i,ii some respects tlie most important, inquiry tliat was 
held was due to the action that the Parliament in England 
took 'at the very start in this matter. As I have, already , 
mentioned, the system came into existence about the year. 
18d4, after the abolition of slavery. In 1837 the matter 
attracted the attention of Parliament, and in the debate 
on the question that followed the system w’as denounced 
ill strong terms by Lord Brougham and Mr. Buxton, and 
other grea-t Englishmen of that time. The result was that 
the system was discontinued at once and an inquiry was 
ordered into its nature and working. A Committee of 
four gentlemen was appointed, who sat in Calcutta and 
considered the v/hole subject. The Committee, after a 
very careful investigation, submitted a majority and a 
minority report. Three members out of four condemned 
the system altogether, and urged that it should not be 
alio well to come into existence again. Only one member 
expressed himself in favour of reviving the system under 
certain safeguards which he suggested. The matter went 
back to Parliament ; but the Parliament, already exhaust- 
ed by the great effort that it had made in connexion with 
the abolition of slavery and wearied by the constant w^ail 
of planters in regard to the ruin that was threatening 
them, ultimately followed in this case a somewhat extra- 
ordinary procedure and adopted the minority report of one 
member, as against the majority report of three members. 
And this was done in a very thin House, only about 1 50' 
members being present. As a result of this vote, the 
system was allowed to be i^evived in the year 1842. The 
conscience of the Government, however, has continued 
troubled, and there have been, since then, numerous other 
inquiries into the working of the system, resulting in its 
temporary suspension, followed unfortunately by its re- 
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siunption again owing to the influence of the planter, 

I will give the Council a few instances. In Mauritius the 
system was introduced in 1834, was suspended in 1837 on 
account of the debate in Parliament, to which I have 
already referred, and was resumed in 1842, after that vote 
in the House of Commons. It was, however, suspended 
again in 1844, was resumed in 1849, and was finally stop- 
ped last year ; at any rate, there is no more any indentur- 
♦ed immigration into Mauritius. Tn British Ouiaiia, the 
system was suspended in 1838 under the action of the 
House of Commons, it was resumed in 1844, was suspend- 
ed again in 1848, and was resumed in 1858. In Trinidad, 
where it began in 1844, that is after the Paxfliamentary 
action I have spoken of, it was suspended in 1848 and was 
resumed in 1851. In Jamaica it began in 1845, was 
suspended in 1848, resumed in 1860, suspended again in 
1803, resumed in 1869, suspended once more in 1876 and 
was resumed in 1878. 1 am omitting the later suspen- 

sions and resumptions which were due to indentured 
labour not being temporarily required by the Colony. In 
Natal, the system began in 1860, it was sus|)ended in 1869 
and was resumed in 1872. Even in Assam, where the 
system was introduced in 1859, there were inquiries 
held in 1861, 1868, 1881 and 1895. I have not in- 
cluded in this list the last enquiry of 1906, because it 
was not undertaken to inquire into the abuses of the 
•system. Now, Sir, these facts clearly -show that the Gov- 
ernment has been torn throughout between two sets of 
considerations — one, a natural feeling of sympathy for the 
material interests of the white planters, and the other a 
regard for the humanitarian standards of administration 
which characterise all modern Governments. 

I have so far dealt with facts connected with this 
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Cjuestion tliat lie on the surface. I will now deal in 
greater detail with the principal objections to the system , 
and I will then say a word about the arguments used in 
its favour by its supporters. The principal objections to 
the system are roughly five: The first is naturally its 
utter inequity. Sir, whatever view one may take of the 
agreements into which these poor people are made to enter 
under the system, to dignify them by the name of ‘fair 
contract ' is to misuse the English language. For the 
stream is poisoned at its very source. It is significant that, 
nobody has a good word to say for the professional recruit- 
ers who entrap and entice away these poor people. The 
recruiters are admittedly men who are generally ignorant 
and unscrupulous, and who, with the exception of perhaps 
a very fe\v, have never been to the Colonies for which they 
recruit, and who, being paid so much per head, try by 
hook or by crook to get into their meshes as many persons- 
as they can. The Government of India stand aside on the 
plea that it is a fair contract between the emigrant and 
his future employer. Sir, how can a contract be called a 
fair con tract, the two parties to which are most unequally 
matched ? How can it be a fair contract when one party 
to it is absolutely in a state of ignorance and helplessness, 
and the other party— the powerful party — takes care that 
it shall not know how much of it is undertaking to abide 
by. Take, for instance, the penal nature of the contract. 
The terms that are explained to the emigrants, when they 
enter into indenture, never include a statement of the 
penal nature of the law under which they have to live,. 
Here, in 'Volume Ilf. of the Sanderson Committee's report, 
the Oouncdi will find the agreements for the different 
Colonies reproduced. There is not a word here about the 
penal liabilities thrown on the poor creatures by the special 



laws under which they must live in the several Colonies. 
If this single fact is explained to them before they agree 
to emigrate, namely, that they would be placed in the 
Colonies not under the ordinary civil law for the enforce- 
ment of the contract but under a special penal law render- 
ing them liable to imprisonment witii hard labour 
even for trivial faults, I should like to see how many even 
of such ignorant, resourceless people agree to go to these 
■distant places. I say, therefore, that the stream is poison- 
ed at the source ; that it is not a fair contract ; that it is a 
contract between two parties that are absolutely imeqiieilly 
matched, a contract vitiated by the fact that most import- 
ant facts in connection with it are kept from the knowledge 
of one party. 

In this country, Sir, the Government have from time 
to time enacted laws for the special protection of the 
peasantry. In the Bombay Presidency, for instance, we 
have the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ llelief Act. In the 
Punjab some time ago legislation was passed restricting 
the right of the agriculturist to alienate land. The theory 
that underlies such legislation is that persons who are 
ignorant and resourceless, do not stand on terms of 
equality with those who are well-to-do and who possess 
knowledge, and that a contract between two such parties 
is not necessarily a fair contract. The State, therefore, 
has a right to look into such contracfcs carefully, to go be- 
hind them, so to say, for the purpose, and then decide how 
far they should be enforced. If this is the case where 
only civil liability attaches to contracts, how much more 
should that be the case where penal liability is thrown on 
the party — and that the weaker party — under the con- 
tract ? I therefore say that this system is altogether 
iniquitous. The apologists of the system, however, urge 
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t-iiat there are safeguards provided to prevent hardship 
and injustice to the emigrants when they go to their res- 
pective colonies ; two such safeguards are specially rnen- 
rioned ; one is that in every colony there is an oflicer 
known as the Protector of immigrants, specially to look 
after the interests of indentured immigrants. And 
secondly, there are the Magistrates to give the pi*otectioii 
of the law to the immigrants against any cruelty that may 
be practised on them by their employers. Sir, these safe- 
guards look all right on paper ; in actual practice, however, 

both are found to be more or less illusory. These men 

the Protectors and the .Magistrates — are olricers of the 
Colonial Governments. They belong to the same class to 
which the planters belong. They are generally one in 
sympathy and in interests with the planters : and it is 
not in ordinary human nature that they should care to 
displease those with whom they have to live, wdth whom 
they have to mix socially — and all this for granting pro- 
tection to the poor, ignorant people from a distant land, in 
\vhom their interest is purely oilicial. Sir, if tlie Council 
hi\i> any doubt in the matter, let it turn to the evidence 
that is contained in the second volume of the Sanderson 
Committee's Report. I invite the Council to go through 
the evidence of a Protector named Commander Coombes * 
I. must also ask you to read the evidence of another wit- 
ness who had once been a Protector, named Mr. Hill ; and 
I lastly ask you to go through the evidence of a Magistrate 
from Mauritius, a gentleman named Mr. Bateson. Com- 
mander Coombes was Protector of Immigrants in Trinidad 
in the West Indies; Mr. Hill was a Protector in the 
Straits Settlements, tiiat is, on this side nearer home ; aiid 
Mr, Bateson was a Magistrate in Mauritius. Of the three 
witne^ses, Commander Coombes is frankly a friend of the 
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planters ; he makes no secret of the fact that he is there- 
nominally as a Protector of the Immigrants, but really to 
see that they do the work for which they are taken to the 
colony. It comes out in the cross-examination of this 
gentleman that he is himself a planter, and one can easily 
see where his sympathies must be on account of his posi- 
tion as a planter. Of course he takes care to say that he 
himself does not employ indentured labour, but he is 
obviously very much alive to the difficulties of the planters 
in that place. This gentleman uses the word ^ we ’ when 
he has occasion to speak of the planters. Thus in explain- 
ing how he deals with coolies, who complain that they 
cannot do the work, he says : ^ We send for them, and 
tell them that they have been brought to this colony for 
doing their work ; and if they do not choose to do so, they 
will have to do work for Government for nothing in jail ; 
and it is left for them to choose either the one or the 
other ! ’ The w’hole evidence of this witness shows an 
attitude of complete identilication with the interests of the 
planters and of hostility to the interests of the immigrants, 
and it is an irony that he should have the title of Protector 
of Immigrants. The other Protector I have mentioned, 
Mr. Hill, is of another type altogether — a very rare type, 
but a type that does honour to the English name. In 
spite of the fact that socially and in other ways his life was 
bound up with that of the community in whose midst he 
was placed, he stood up boldly in defence of the interests 
of the immigrants and thereby incurred the serious dis- 
pleasure of the planters. And what was the result ? He 
■was removed from his office before his term had expired. 
He found that the mortality among the indentured popu- 
lation in the Straits Settlements in his time was very 
high, and he drew the attention of the planters to that 
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and insisted on tlieir carrying out strictly the terms of the- 
ordinances concerning .the health of indenkired labourers.. 
The answer of the planters was to remove him from his- 
oificey and to appoint another in his place, even before thC' 
expiry of the time for which his appointment was made*. 
And because he Av as a strong man, who AAmuld not take, 
such treatment lying down, the Colony had to pay Mm 
J 2,500, being Ins salary for the unexpired period for which 
he should have held office. They paid him the foil salary 
for the unexpired period, because they thought that that- 
was a smaller evil to them than his being there to protect 
the ' interests of the immigrants. The third witness, to 
whose evidence I call the attention of the Council, is a 
Magistrate from Mauritius — Mr. Bateson. I have already 
told you how these poor creatures are liable to be punished 
with hard labour for the most trivial faults — even for an 
impertinent Avord or for an impertinent gesture. Mr. 
Bateson speaks out strongly against this. It is impossible' 
for me with the limited time at my disposal to read to the 
Council any portions of this important evidence, but I 
must ask Hon’ble Members to mark specially two ■ or three 
.of Mr. Bateson’s statements. . In one place, he says, ® the 
system resolved itself into this — that I AA^as merely „ a, 
machine for sending people to prison.’ In another place 
he says, ‘ thei^e is absolutely no chance of the coolie being 
able to pwoduce any evidence in his own favour ; the other 
coolies are afraid to give eAudence ; they have to Avork under 
the very employer against Avhom they may be called upon 
to give evidence.’ He says that ev^en if a coolie came before 
him with marks of physical violence on his body, it AA^as prac^ 
tically impossible to convict the person charged Avith assaults 
for Avant of oorroboratiA^e eAudence. Then he says, ® it was 
a most painful sight to Mm to see ' people handcuffed and 
40 ' ■ 
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marched to prison in batches for the most trivial faults.^ 
Well, I do not wish to dwell at greater length on this 
evidence ; but those who will go through it will knowwhat 
value to attach to the statement that the presence of the 
Magistrate in these Colonies is a safeguard to the coolie 
against ill-treatment. So much then about the illusory 
nature of the safeguards. My third objection to this 
system is the vast and terrible amount of suffering that it 
has caused during the 75 yes^rs that it has been in exist- 
ence. Sir, it is difficult to speak in terms of due restraint 
on this point. Even the hardest heart must melt to think 
of this phase of the question. I will not speak now of the 
imprisonments with hard labour endured for trivial faults ; 
I will not speak of personal violence which in some cases 
has- been proved and very many cases could not be proved, 
though alleged. I will not speak of the bitterness engen- 
dered in the minds of thousands when they realised that 
they had been deceived, that they had been entrapped, and 
that there was no escape for them. I will not speak of 
the homesick feeling, destroying their interest in life. 
These are all serious matters that could be charged against 
the system. But more serious even than these is the 
heavy mortality that has prevailed in the past in all 
colonies under the system, a mortality which has been 
examined from time to time by Commissions of Inquiry 
and wdiich has been established beyond doubt — a mortality 
for which indentured emigration was prohibited to Feder» 
ated Malay States only last year, and which even to-day is 
admitted to exist in certain districts of Assam amongst the 
statute labourers. Then the numerous suicides which 
have resulted from the system-poor, innocent people pre- 
ferring death with their own hands to life under it — are a 
ghastly feature of the system. And, Sir, last, but not 
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.least, the imutterable tragedy and pathos of men and 
women, at a distance of thousands of miles from" their 
homes, knowing full well that the vast ,sea rolled between 
them and their native country, starting actually to wdk 
back to their country, imagining in their simplicity and 
ignorance that there must be a land route somewhere and 
either caught on their way and forcibly taken back to the 
life from which they were fleeing or else devoured by wild 
beasts or perishing of hunger and cold ; all thi.s, Sir, eon- 
.stituted a sum total of human misery which is appalling to 
contemplate, and which will be a standing witness a<minst 
the system for all time. It is true that thing.s arelmne- 
what better now, but they cannot be very much better 
under a system which has inherent characteristics such as 
those that I have described. Moreover, as Lord Curzon 
said in this Council in 1901, even if such cases have occim- 
red only in a few instances, the very fact that such cases 
can occur under the system constitutes a severe condem- 
nation of the system. 

Sir, nay fourth objection to the sy.stem is the frightful 
immorality that is inseparable from it. This is a fact 
which ha.s been admitted by everybody, among others by 
the Government of India and by the Sanderson Committee. 
The Committee, who deal with all other phases of the in- 
denture question, carefully avoid making any I'ecommend- 
ation as to how the frightful immorality involved in the 
system may be remedied. Under the law, every hundred 
male indentured labourers must be accompanied by 40 
females. Now very few respectable women can be got to 
go these long distances ; our men themselves do not really 
care to go, much less do the women. The statutory 
number, therefore, is made up by the recruiters, and, as 
-admitted by the Government of India in one of their dcs- 
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patches to' the Secretary, of State, by including in it 
women of admittedly loose morals, with results in the* 
colonies which one had better leave to the imagination of 
the Council than describe. Sir, this frightful immorality 
has characterized the system from the very first. As 
Mr. Jenkins, who was afterwards first Agent General; of 
Canada, said in 1870, ‘ the women are not recruited for 
any special work, and they certainly are not taken there 
for ornamental purposes.* He also speaks of the immoral 
relations existing not only between many of these women 
and the men for whom they are taken from this country,, 
but also between them and some of the planters themselves 
aim their overseers. It is a shocking aifiiir altogether, a 
considerable part of the population in some of these 
colonies being practically illegitimate in its origin. 

My last objection to the system is that it is degrading 
to the people of India from a national point of view, I do 
not think I need really say much on this aspect of the 
question. ‘Wherever the system exists, there the Indians 
are only known as coolies, no matter what their position 
may be. Now, Sir, there are disabilities enough in ail 
conscience attaching to our position in this country. And 
I ask, why must this additional brand be put upon our 
brow before the rest of the civilized world ? I am sui-e, if 
only the Government will exercise a little imagination and 
realise our feeling in the matter, it will see the necessity 
of abolishing the system as soon as possible. 

I will now turn for a moment to the arguments ■which 
are usually adduced in favour of this system. Brietiy they 
are three. First of all it is said that without this system 
of ixidentured labour, the sugar and other industries in 
many of the colonies wdll cease to exivSt ; the second argu- 
ment is that, under the system of indenture, a certain 
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nuiiibor of Indians make remittances . to this ' country and 
tfehus a certain amount of money is received here ; and 
thirdly 5 that a number, of these men, after completing 
ttheir indenture, settle down in the colonies, become pros™ 
Iperous and attain a status which they could never attain 
in this country. JSTow, Sir, so far as the first argu- 
ment is concerned, I may brush it aside at once ; it 
does not concern us nor does it concern the Gov'ern- 
ment of India, who are here to promote our inter- 
ests. If the planters cannot carry on their sugar or other 
industries without a continuance of this pernicious system 
the sooner those industries cease to exist, the better. As 
regards the remittances made, or the amounts brought to 
this country by returned emigrants, considering that these 
people have been for five years under indenture, the 
savings are really very small. The average savings brought 
to India are about Es. 150 per head ; in a few cases, the 
amount may be higher, Es. 200 or so, but the average is 
about Rs. 150. Now Es. 150, saved in five years, means 
only Es. 30 a year or Es. 2-8 a month. This is not very 
much after all. The mill-hands in Bombay, for instance, 
<mn save much more than that. Again, what about those' 
who save nothing, are broken down in health and spirits 
and either perish in the colonies or else are sent back to 
this country, mere wrecks of their former selves ? Finally, 
as regards those who settled down in the colonies and 
prosper in the first place, the number of such persons is 
very small ; and secondly, even they have to go through a 
S 3 ^stem with which are associated ail the degradation and 
misery of which I have spoken. When these things are 
■considered, it must be adnjitted that even if a few persons 
prosper under tiiat system after the completion of their 
indenture, the price that has to be paid for such prosperity 
as far too great. 
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Sir, I will now briefly refer to the extent of this 
as it exists at the present moment. I will not deal with 
the case of those colonies where indentured labour once 
flourished hot has no vir been stopped. In four .Erench 
colonies and one English colony it has been stopped on- 
account of abuses ; in one English colony it has been dis- 
continued for economic reasons, and in another it has been 
prohibited as a measure of retaliation. But the system 
still prevails in three British colonies in the West Indies,, 
na^mely, British Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica, and in one 
Dutch colony named Surinam, about which, however, under 
our rules I am precluded from saying anything. Then it 
exists in Fiji, a Crown colony in Australasia ; there is 
also a 'small supply of indentured labour to the Straits 
Settlements ; and last, there are four or five districts in 
the Upper Yalley of Assam where the system is still in 
force. The annual supply to the different colonies comes 
to a little less than 2,000 in the case of Fiji ; about 600 
to Jamaica ; and nearly 3,000 to Trinidad ; and about 
2,200 to British Guiana. In Assam the whole labour 
force is about 800,000, of which the indentured labourers 
are now only about 20,000. How taking Assam first — 
and here I would like to express my obligations to the 
Hon^ble Mr. Clark for his courtesy in having a note on 
the subject specially drawn up for me in his office, giving 
me up-to-date information on the subject — -I understand 
that the Government have decided to stop the system of 
indenture altogether there from next year. The Hon’ble 
Sir Charles Baj ley stated the other day in one of liis 
speeches in East Bengal that, from July 1st of next year, 
this system would cease to exist in Assam, Probably the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry will also make a statement on the 
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subject to-day. As the system will be discontinued from 
next 5 ear in Assam, I do not wish to say anything 
more about that here. I would, however, like to point 
out that the Committee, appointed in 1906, recommended 
the complete stoppage of indentured labour in Assam in 
the course of five years. They would have liked to stop 
it earlier, but they did not want to inconvenience the 
planters, and therefore they suggested an interval of five 
years. According to that, the system should have been 
discontinued in 1911. And I should like to know why it 
has been allowed to go on for two years more. That isy 
however, comparatively a small matter. But, Sir, if the 
Government has decided to stop the system in Assam, 
where its working can be watched under its own eyes, I 
cannot see why it should be allowed to continue in the 
case of distant colonies, where there can be no such 
supervision. The position of those who urge the abolition 
of tlie system becomes now all the stronger on account of 
the Government contemplating its abolition in Assam. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of re-indenture in 
three colonies — in ISTatal, to which indentured emigration 
has now been prohibited, in Mauritius, where it has stopped 
of itself owing to economic causes, and in Fiji, where it is 
still allowed to continue. This re-indenture is one of the 
most vicious parts of the system, because though a man 
may" indenture himself at the start only for five years, by 
means of repeated re-indenture he could be kept in a state 
of perpetual servitude. And this has become a most 
serious question now in Natal. There the Government of 
the colony imposes an annual £3 tax on all ex-indentured 
labourers who want to settle there as free persons. All 
those who have been emancipated since 1901 — ^males above 
16, and females above 1 3-— have to pay this £3 tax. Now 
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■see how it works in practice , , Take . a family of husband , 
and wife and four childern— twm daughters of 13 and 15 
and two boys below 13. The family must pay the tax for 
four persons'— father, mother and the two daughters- — or 
XI 2 a year, that is, XI a month. The man can earn an 
average wage of about 25 shillings a month, and the wife 
and the two girls may earn among them about 15 shillings 
extra, that is, which means a total income of 40 shillings 
or X2 a month for the family. Of this, half or XI has to 
be paid as license-tax. Then there are other taxes ; and there 
is house-rent. The Council may judge how much can 
remain after deducting these expenses for food and cloth- 
ing for six persons. Is it any wonder that this tax has 
broken up homes — as has been admitted by prominent 
Fatal men — ^that it has driven men to crime and women 
to a life of shame? Sir, there is no doubt whatever that the 
tax is nothing less than a diabolical device to drive the 
poor Indians either into re-indenture or else out of the 
colony. It is, therefore, a matter of the utmost importance 
that the Government should take the earliest possible 
•steps to bring this miserable sj^stem of re-indenture to an 
end. I may mention that the Sanderson Committee has 
strongly recommended the stoppage of re-indenture. 

One word more. Sir, and I will bring my remarks to a 
dose. Sir, this is a question w’hich really throws a great 
responsibility upon the Government. 1 am aware that the 
Government of India have from time to time taken up the 
position that they maintain an attitude of neutrality in 
this matter, that they do not themselves encourage inden- 
tured ernigj'ation, but that if people choose to accept 
certain terms and go, it is not for them to interfere. I 
would only ask the Coimcil to contrast this attitude with 
the attitude which the Government have adopted in regard 
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to tlie peasantry of the country, in legislating on lines to 
wliich I have ah'eady referred. I do not think that the 
'Government can absolve themselves from their responsi- 
bility in this manner. Ill the first place, the recruiters 
are granted licenses to recruit by District Magistrates. 
That, in itself, imposes a responsibility upon the Govern- 
ment, because, by granting licenses to these persons, the 
Government make themselves to a certain extent responsi- 
ble for the representations by which these men secure 
recruits. Then the Magistrates, before whom the poor 
emigrants are taken and made to enter into agreements, 
are the servants of Government. The third and last point 
is that, though the fact about the penal nature of the 
contract has been carefully kept out of all agreements all 
these years, the Government have so far taken no steps 
whatever to remedy this. I would like to know from the 
Hon’ble Member, when he rises to reply, why this has 
happened, and how the Government explain their inaction 
in the matter. If a penal liability is not necessary to the 
system, I shall gladly withdraw the greater part of my 
objection to the sjstem. If you are prepared to abolish 
the penal nature of the contract under which these 
labourers have to work, the rest would be comparatively a 
very simple question, and I shall not press this motion to a 
division ; but, as I understand it, the penal provisions are the 
very essence of the system ; without them the system cannot 
be worked. If penal liability is thus indispensable, I ask 
why the Government have not taken steps ail these years 
to see to it that this nature of the contract is explained to 
the emigrants before they enter into their agreements? 
Sir, this is really a most serious question, for whatever the 
Government may say, as a matter of fact, everybody in the 
country believes that without the countenance of Govern- 
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nienty the system could not have gone on so ' long, ' India 
is the only country which supplies indentured labour at .the- 
present moment. Why' should India be marked out ■ for 
this degradation ? The conscience of our people, unfor- 
tunately asleep too long, is now waking up to the enormity 
of this question, and I have no doubt that it will not rest- 
till it has asserted itself. And I ask the Government not 
to make the mistake of ignoring a sentiment that is dear 
to us, namely, the sentiment of our self-respect. We have- 
no doubt plenty of differences between the Government 
and the people in regard to the internal administration of 
this country; but those are matters which stand on a 
different footing. Outside the country, the Government 
of India must stand up for us on every occasion ; must 
stand up for our dignity, for our honour, for our national 
pride. If they will not do this, to whom else can we 
turn ? I feel, Sir, that though this system has been allow- 
ed to exist so long, yet its days are really numbered. It 
will soon cease in Assam, and then it cannot last very 
much longer in the case of the colonies. And I am confi- 
dent that a people who have spent millions upon millions- 
in emancipating slaves, will not long permit their own 
fellow-subjects to be condemned to a life which, if not one 
of actual slavery, is at any rate not far removed from it,. 
Sir, I beg to move the Resolution which stands in my 
■name. . ^ 

[lie'plying on the debate which ensued^ Mr, Gokhale 
spoke as folloivs : — ] 

Sir, the Council has heai’d two speeches against this 
motion, one from the Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle and the other 
from the Hon’ble Mr. Clark ; and I will first deal with what 
has fallen from Mr. Fremantle. The Hon’ble Member began 
by complaining — and in that complaint the Hon’ble Mr. 
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Clark joined later on — that I had referred only in passing' 
to the recommendations of the Sanderson Committee. Sir^ 
it is quite true that I made only a very passing reference to- 
the deliberations of that Committee. Shall I tell you 
why ? It was because 1 was very much disappointed with 
some of the recommendations of that Committee. I think 
the %vhole standpoint from w^hieh the Committee approach- 
ed the question w^as faulty. But the responsibility for 
that lay witli the terms of reference. The Secretary of 
State had appointed the committee, as the terms of his- 
minute show, to consider — 

the general question of emigration from India to the Crown 
colonies, and the partienlar colonies in which Indian immigration 
may foe most usefully encouraged and so on. 

Thus the standpoint from which the members w'ere in- 
vited to approach the question w-as not whether indentured 
emigration should be permitted from India but how Indian, 
emigration should be encouraged to the Crown Colonies, 
The Secretary of State started wuth the assumption, and 
the committee took up the assumption, that Indian immi- 
gration was neeessaiy for the Crown Colonies, and the 
Cjuestion to be considered was how it was to be encouraged,. 
Tlia.t being so, whatever was against indentured emigration 
was more or less lost sight of and whatever went to favour 
such emigration was prominently brought forward. Even 
so, there are statements in the report which go to show 
that if the Committiee could have recommended the aboli- 
tion of indenture, they would have gladly done so. One has 
only to read between the lines of the report to see that it is so,. 
But being convinced that Indian emigration to the colonies 
was possible only under contract of indenture, and impress- 
ed with the idea that without such emigration the inter- 
ests of the colonies would be jeopardized, the Committee- 
could not but make the recommendations wdiich it has made.. 
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Sir, the Hon’ble Member has told the Council that though 
the penal provisions of the contract are not stated in the 
agreements or explained beforehand, after all the coolies 
who go under the system understand what they are go- 
ing to in the colonies. This, coming for my Hon’ble friend, 
is surprising. Let me appeal in the matter from Mr, 
Fremantle, Official Member of this Council, speaking against 
my Resolution, to Mr. Fremantle, member of the Sander- 
son Committee,. The report of the Committee, which 
the Hon’ble Member has signed, says 

We have heard from many colonial witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Cora mifefcee that Indian emigrants, when drawn from 
the agrieulr.ural classes, make excellent settlers and that a large 
proportion do actually settle down either on the sugar and other 
plantations or on holdings of their own. Yet it seems doubtful 
whether the majority of the emigrants leaving India fully realise 
the conditions of the new life before them or start with the deli- 
berate intention of making for themselves a home in a new country. 
They go because they are uncomfortable at home and welcome any 
change of eireurastanees. They have quarrelled with their parents 
or their caste fellov/s, or they have left their homes in search of 
work and have been unable to find it. Many are not recruited in 
their own village. The recruiters hang about the bazaars and the 
high roads, where they pick up loiterers and induce them to accom- 
pany them to the depots and agree to emigrate by relieving theit 
immediate wants and by representations, no doubt often much 
overdrawn, of the prospects before them. The male emigrant 
more often than not is unaccompanied by any member of his fami- 
ly, and, indeed, the family is frequently not even aware that he 
has left the country until (possibly some years afterwards) he re- 
opens communications, Since, except in times of scarcity or of 
famine, the supply of casual recruits of this kind is not likely to 
be large at any one place, the net of the recruiters has to be spread 
far afield, and we hear of their operations in Delhi, in Rajputana 
and in Bundelkhund, where there is certainly no congestion of 
population, but, on the other hand, constant complaints of insiiffi- 
eieney of labour both for agricultural and industrial purposes^ 
The same is the ease in Calcutta, where about one thousand 
emigrants are registered yearly, and still more so in Cawnpore, 
where the local Chamber of Commerce has on several oceasions 
called attention to the prevailing scarcity of labour and deprecated 
the encouragement of emigration to the colonies. 

That shows, Sir, how much these poor people know 
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about, the life to wMeli thej- are going, and bow far tlie/ 
contract is a free contract. . ' 

Then, Sir, my Hon^ble friend said that whatever 
abuses there might have been atone time, there were no 
serious abuses now. I will mention to the Council certain 
facts brought to the knowledge of the Committee by one of 
the witness, Mr. Fitzpatrick, to whom Mr. Fremantle has 
himself referred. Mr. Fitzpatrick mentions two cases of 
serious abuse and they are both of them really significant 
of the feeling wFich still prevails in the colonies on the 
right of indentured labourers to proper treatment. Both 
cases, it should be remembered, were tried in Courts, and in 
both cases convictions were obtained. This is wdiat Mr. 
Fitzpatrick says : — 

To put it briefly. Four overseers on Herraatage Estate 
Trinidad, beat several indentured emigrants, and amongst them a 
woman. One of the male immigrants laid a charge of assault and 
battery and the overseers were fined 10 shillings each. 

One of the blows received by the female immigrant was on 
her abdomen. She being pregnant at the time, abortion immediately 
took place, thus endangering her life. 

The immigration authorities for so serious an offence were 
satisfied to lay a charge against the overseer for the minor charge 
of assault and battery. The Magistrate fined the accused £2 only 
and £3 as compensation. 

The charges for beating the other two immigrants were 
withdrawn by the Inspector, On the 29th September, four immi- 
grants were charged fur assaulting an overseer. They were not 
fined but sentenced to three months* hard labour. 

I 'will leave it to the Council, Sir, to say, after this, if 
there are now, no abuses under this system. 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member says that serfdom 
exists even in India. If that is so, the Government should 
deal with that at once. I do not know of any instances of 
serfdom that may exist in this country. But if serfdom does 
exist here, by all means let it be put a stop to at once. 
We must distinguish, however,, between the kind of serf- 
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■doni . tliat , Mr. , Fremantle, mentions .and .tlie , serfdom that 
tlie system of indenture imposes' ''upoii indentured people. 
,In the cases which the HoiTble Member mentions, is there 
.'the right of private arrest? Are there imprisonments', with 
hard labour for negligence, for carelessness, for imperti- 
nence or for things of that kind ? That really is the essence 
of my complaint about the system. The Hon’ble Member 
has told the Oouncil that he could not understand why the 
non- official Members of the Council should make so much 
fuss about this matter. He did not say it in so many 
words, but that is what he meant. But practically the 
same’ thing was said when proposals to abolish slavery 
were first brought forward. The friends of the planters 
in the House of Commons, when the question was brought 
forward there, said that the slaves were contented and they 
could not understand why the abolitionists wanted to dis- 
turb the contentment and the harmony of their lives. 
The Hon’ble Member said that Indians in the colonies 
certainly would not thank me for bringing forward this 
Eesolution. Sir, I am quite content that he should earn 
their thanks by opposing the Resolution. Be his the 
thanks which the champions of slavery expected to receive 
from those who were anxious to continue in slavery ! Be 
mine the denunciation, with which the advocates of aboli- 
tion were threatened by those champions at the hands of 
slaves, unwilling to be free ! 

One more remark of Mr, Fremantle’s I must notice. 
He mentioned the fact that 475 returned emigrants went 
back again last year, as evidence of the satisfactory coiidi- 
tions of life that prevailed in the colooies for indentured 
people. But 475 out of how many returned emigrants ? If 
things were really attractive there, why should not a larger 
number go ? I remember to have read in this 
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(Sanderson Committee’s report), an explanation as to wjb,y --a.' 
few men, after coming back to India, again return to tiie 
-colonies. It is because these people, having stayed fora/ 
number of years in the colonies, find it impossible to get 
-back into their old grooves of life in India and after 
spending some time here and there, and not knowing what 
else to do when their savings are exhausted, they again go 
to the colonies in a spirit of venture. The Protectors and 
the planters, however, do not want them. Indeed, their 
attitude towards such returned emigrants came out very 
well in the evidence of Commander Coombs. And curiously 
it was my Hon’ble friend, Mr. Fremantle, who, in his 
examination of Commander Coombs, brought out the 
fact that Protectons and planters do not like to receive 
returned emigrants, as it is feared that they know the 
system too w-ell and are sure to poison the minds of other 
emigrants on the voyage. Mr. Fremantle summed up 
this attitude in these words : — 

It sounds rather as it‘ you wanted to keep the people who 
come out in the dark as to the conditions in the colony if you 
discourage returned immigrants. 

I am therefore surprLsed that he should mention the 
fact of these 475 returned immigrants going back as a 
•sign that the system was satisfactory. 

Now, Sir, I will say a few wwds in reply to what the 
Hon’bie Mr. Clark has said. I am thankful to the Hon’ble 
Member for the promise that he has given of inquiring into 
why the fact of the penal nature of the contract is not 
mentioned in the agreements. I .hope that the inquiry 
will be satisfactory and that this fact will be prominently 
brought out in all future agreements. The Hon’ble 
Member wondered how l could attach any importaneeto 
the fact that emancipated negroes scorned to come under 
the indenture system, and how from that I concluded that 
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there was something servile about the system. Now, Sir^ 
any man who goes through the third volume of Sanderson 
Committee's report will see wiiat opinion the emancipated 
negroes have of the system. ' In' Jamaica ' there is plenty 
of emancipated negro labour, hut the emancipated negroes 
require higher wages than what are paid to indentured 
Indians, and the planters are not willing to pay them be- 
cause their profits are reduced if higher wages are paid* 
And what is the result ? The negroes are emigrating from 
Jamaica. The Baptist Union of that Colony has pointed 
out in one of its representations that the emancipated 
negroes there are being forced to emigrate elsewhere for 
want of , employment. They do not get the wages they 
■want ; they cannot be satisfied with the wages ofiered to 
them ; and therefore they are compelled to emigrate 
from the places ■where they were born, and where they 
have spent all their lives. The Council wdll thus see that 
the emancipated negroes think that the indenture system 
is not good enough for them ; and I am quite justified in 
drawing from this the conclusion that it is a system un- 
worthy of free or even emancipated men, and I think that 
that is a suf&cient condemnation of the system. 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member said that emigrants 
might be ignorant of the conditions under which they 
would have to live, when they start, but things are 
explained to them w^hen they land. 

What is the good of explaining things to them when 
thay are ten thousand miles slw&j from their houses 2 If 
they were explained before they started, then that would 
be something. 

Thg Hox’blb Mr. Clark : The Hon’ble Member has 
misunderstood me. I said that the terms of the contract 
were explained to them when they -^ver-e registered and 
again when they came to the depot before they sailed. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Gokbale : I understood the Hon’ble* 
Member to sn y th«at the things were explained to them when 
they reached the colonies. In any case the penal nature- 
of the contract is not explained to them here, and that is- 
my main argument. Then the Hon’ble Member told us- 
that these laws of the colonies dealing with indentured 
labourers were laws which had received the assent of the* 
Government of India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Clark : I am sorry to interrupt the- 
Hon’ble Member again. Oolonial laws do not receive the- 
assent of the Government of India. AVhat I said was- 
that if we found that the laws and their operation were- 
open to objection, we could always stop emigration. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhaie : I am sorry that I was not. 
able to hear quite clearly what the Hon’ble Member hadi 
said, and I mentioned the impression left on my mind^ 
However, I will mention one instance of how laws passed 
in the colonies are often approved by the Government of 
India, as a matter of course. The law in Natal which 
imposes the £ 3 annual tax on ex-indentured Indians was. 
passed in 1895, and it was approved by the Government of 
Indie.. I am quite sure that the approval could not have- 
been deliberate. There was then no separate Department- 
of Commerce and Industry, and the thing' must have gone^ 
through the ordinary routine, some Under Secretary 
saying that he saw nothing objectionable in the Act, and 
thus the Government of India’s approval must have been 
r otiiied to the colony. Well, that is the way in which laws- 
are ^approved, and that is also the way their operations are- 
\vatched from this distance. The Hon’ble Member also- 
said there is a provision in the statutes for complaints 
being heard, that the Protector goes round in many places, 
to hear complaints. Commander Coombs tells us that he 
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-visits the estates three times in the year. And- what does 
he do ? Before he goes, he sends a notice to the manager, 
and when he goes round, he is accompanied by him 
these circumstances how many people *' ; ■ vr 

in the presence of the planter, to lodge ' . m - 
the Protector, 'who visits an estate at proper 

notice to the manager and after the manager has had time 
to set everything right ? Sir, the 'whole thing is on the 
whole a more or less make-believe sort of things and we 
•cannot attach much value to it. 

Referring to the argument used by the Hon’ble Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersey that India wants all her labour for 
herself and she cannot afford to lose those who emigrate 
to the colonies, the Hoffble Member says that such emi- 
gration cannot appreciably affect the labou aipply of 
India. But if the reduction in the labour-supply is so 
fsmall, the benefit that India gets from the remittances of 
•emigrants is also trivial; so really both factors must be 
•eliminated from our consideration of this matter. 

The Hoffble Member holds that the colonies are a part 
•of the Empire, and that, though the question of their 
interests does not directly concern us, it cannot be left out 
•of account altogether on Imperial grounds. Well, Sir, if the 
•colonies are a part of the Empire, we too are a part of the 
Empire. But do the Self-Governing Colonies ever take 
that into account ? What have they ever done for us 
:and what obligation rests on us to take the interests of 
the colonies into our consideration and submit on their 
account to conditions which, in essence, are not far re- 
moved from the servile ? Moreover, if the people of 
India and of the colonies belong to the Empire, so do the 
•emancipated negroes. But '^vhat happens to them ? It is 
^ heart-rending tale which is told in the appendices to the 
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.'Sanderson Commitee’s Report— that of the manner in 
'which these neglected people are driven to emigrate from 
x-hf^ colonies in which they were born by want of employ- 

■/■iment..,.,.':., " 

Finally, the Hon’ble Member objects to my comparL 
‘3011 between this system and slavery. It is true that the 
system is not actual slavery, but it is also true that it is 
not far from it. The contract is not a free contract. You 
have here the right of private arrest, just as they had in 
the case of slavery. Moreover, the labourer is bound to his 
.empio3'er for five years and he cannot withdraw from, the 
<jontract during that period. And there are those harsh 
punishments for trivial faults. Therefore, though the 
system cannot be called actual slavery, it is really not far 
removed from it. 

One word more, Sir, and I have done. The Govern- 
ment, it is clear, are not going to accept this Resolution 
that being so, the Resolution is bound to be thrown out. 
But, Sir, that will not be the end of the matter. This 
motion, the Council may rest assured, will be brought for- 
ward again and again, till |we carry it to a successful issue. 
It affects our national self-respect, and therefore the 
sooner the Government recognize the necessity of accept- 
ing it, the better it will be for all parties. 



THE COST OF BXJILDIKG ISEW DELHL 
[On 7th March 1912^ the Hon'hle Mr. Qohhale., m 
moving a Resolution in the Im 2 :)erinl Legislative Council 
recomnimdAng that the cost ofhuilding nevj Delhi should he- 
7net entirely out of loan funds^ S27oke as folloivs : — ] 

My Lord, I beg to move that this Council recom- 
mends to the Governor General in Council that the 
amount of the loan to be raised during the next year be- 
increased by one crore of rupees, so that the expenditure 
proposed to be incurred for building new Delhi in 1912-13- 
should be met entirely out of loan funds and not partly 
out of next yearns estimated surplus. 

My Lord, I do not think it is necessary for me to* 
occupy the time of the Council for many minutes in dis- 
cussing this question, because the issue which the Resolu- 
tion raises is a comparatively simple one and may be briedy 
stated. In the Government of India despatch of 25tb 
August last, recommending the administrative changes,, 
recently carried out, to the Secretary of State, the ques- 
tion of the cost of building new Delhi is thus dealt 
with: — 

The cost of the transfer to Delhi would he considerable. We 
cannot eonceiTe, however^ that a larger sum than 4 millions ster- 
ling would be necessary, and within that figure probably could be 
found the three years’ interest on capital which would have to be 
paid till the necessary works and buildings were completed. We 
might find it necessary to issue a City ol Delhi” gold loan at 3^ 
per cent, guaranteed hy the Government of India, the interest, or 
the larger part of the interest, on this loan being* eventually 
obtainable from rents and taxes. 

It is quite true that the laugiiage of this extract is 
guarded, but still *what the Government mention here is- 
that a loan |to be called * the ^City of Delhi loan might- 
have to be raised m order to meet the cost of constructing: 
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^he new capital. There is no mention made here of 
-spending any money on the new capital out of current 
revenues— either out of regular revenue allotments in the 
'budget or out of surpluses. The Hon’ble Finance Mem- 
ber, however, in his Financial Statement explains the 
•course he proposes to adopt in the following words 
1 may say at once that we are not yet in the possession of any 
Mtimates ot its cost. Plans for the temporary housing of the 
•Government ot India headquarters are under preparation • but 
no plans for the permanent Imperial City are to be thought of 

until the best availab e experts have studied and advised u|on the 
project m all Its bearings. Meanwhile, my immediate diitv has 
been to devise a scheme for Bnancing the work, a scheme which 
will be as little onerous as possible to the taxpayers ot India 
have presented themMelves throughout 
Thefira^ and in some ways the most attractive, would be a 
special Delhi loan. The second would be to charge the whole 
-expenaiture as it occurs against current revenue. The third 
would be to put the Delhi works on precisely the same footing as 
our large railway and irrigation works, treating them as capital 
-expenditure and financing them partly from loans and partiv 
from whatever spare revenues remain in each year lifter meeting 
our ordinary administrative needs. I shall not weary the Council 
by the various considerations which decided us, with the full 
approval of the Secretary of State, to adopt the third of these 
courses. It will, I believe, commend itself to the firaneiid and 
•eommereiai community of India. By treating the Delhi operHions 
as ordinary capital work, we ensure the greatest possible elasti- 
■city in the provision of funds j we avoid unnecessary additions to 
■our unproductive debt ; and I hope we allay tbe fear-«o far as I 
am concerned a baseleess fear — that the new city will be built 
irora the produce of fresh taxation. 

The Hoii’ble Member goes on further to say that 

If money is easy and we can obtain more than we immedi- 
ately require, it will lie in our cash balances available for future 
use, Meanwhile, as we shall now have three Keetions in our 
annual capital programme instead of two, we may reasonablv 
enlarge the conventional figure of one erore which we have fcirher- 
to endeavoured to secure as our revenue surplus. There is no 
^eed to fix any standard surplus ; much will depend on ci>c eir- 
•eumstances of the year and on the other interests concerned • 
but whenever we find ourselves able to budget for a larger ^^urDlus 
^han £6^7,000 without detriment to the other claims upon us^ we 
tshall do fco until tbe financing of new Delhi is completed. 

It will be seen that in this extract the Hon’ble 
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ber does not confine himself to the idea of building Delhi 

out of loan funds but makes promineiit and even pointed 

mention of devoting such surpluses as may be available to* f 

the new capital. Now, my Lord, I do not say that there 

is necessarily any inconsistency between the despatch of 

the Government of India and the statement which the 

Hon’ble Member has made. It may be urged that while- 

the despatch of the Government of India merely mentions 

that it might be necessary to raise a loan, it does not bind'- 

the Government to build Delhi out of loan funds only ; on 

the other hand, the language of the BLon’ble Member.. 

though it speaks of devoting surpluses to the construction 

of Delhi, does not exclude the possibility of raising a loan 

for building the capital. This, my Lord, is perfectly true. 

But the general impression left on the minds of those- 
who read the despatch undoubtedly was that the new 
capital would be built out of loan funds, as any one can- 
see from what appeared in various newspapers at the time- 
on the subject. On the other hand, the impression that 
is strongly created by the words which the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber has used in his Financial Statement is that surpluses ‘ 

would first be devoted to the building of Delhi, and if any : 

more money is required, that would be found by means of i 

loans. 

My Lord, the Hon’ble the Finance Member says that ^ 

he wishes to allay the fear — so far as he is concerned, be- 
thinks it is a baseless fear — that the new city will be built 
from the prod uce of fresh taxation . Now, in speaking of 
fresh taxation, I fear the Hon’ble Member is taking only 
a technical advantage of certain expressions which have* I 

appeared in the Press in this connection. It is true that 
. immediately after the Delhi announcements some news- 
papers started the cry that the new capital would cost a*. 
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lot of money, and that fresh taxation would be necessary^r 
But, my XK)rd, whether the Government imposes fresh 
taxation for building Delhi or keeps up taxation at a 
higher level than is necessary for the ordinary needs of 
the country and secures surpluses which it devotes to 
Delhi, is after all the same thing. For when you devoto 
your surpluses to this work, you practically take that 
money out of the current revenues of the country. My 
Lord, what is a surplus ? It is so much more money taken 
by the Government from the people than what is necessary 
for the ordinary requirements of the administration. If 
the Government could estimate exactly the expenditure 
required for a year and could also form an exact estimate 
of the revenues which would be required to meet that 
expenditure, then there would be no surplus — at any rate, 
no large surplus. It is because it is impossible to esti- 
mate accurately how much revenue the Government would 
require in a year that surpluses accrue. But when they 
so accrue, the fact is clear that, to the extent represented 
by them, the Government has taken from the people more 
than what was required for the actual purposes of the 
administration. Now, my Lord, there are three ways .in 
which a surplus may be expended. You may devote it 
either to a reduction of debt ; or you may devote it to a 
reduct4on of taxation ; or it may be devoted to expendi- 
ture on useful objects in the country. In most "Western 
countries, when a surpluses realized, it is devoted to a. 
reduction of debt. In this country, the practice, though 
not identical, ultimately results in Jthe same thing. Our 
surpluses in the first place find their way into our cask 
balances and from these they are either devoted to ex- 
penditure on railways or irrigation, that is, to productive 
works— -which ultimately reduces our unproductive debt 
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t> j a corresponding amount — or they are directly used for 
reducing our debt. But whether they are used in the first 
-or second way, the result is ultimately the same, namely, 
that of reducing our unproductive debt. This, however, 
has been one of the principal grievances which non-ofiicial 
Members have urged in this Council again and again for 
several years past. I, for one, have been raising my hum- 
ble voice year after year against this misapplication of our 
sui pluses since I entered this Council, now eleven years 
^go. Year after year I have been pointing out that while 
this may be sound finance in the West, it is not sound 
finance in this country, where the unproductive debt is 
really a very small amount. Last year I went at some 
length into the question as to what was the amount of our 
unproductive debt. I took all the various liabilities of 
the Government into consideration, as also all the sums 
due to it and its cash balances ; and I showed that the 
actual unproductive indebtedness of the Government of 
Indk—putting aside the vast sums that have been spent 
on railways and irrigation, as they are earning their inter- 
est was about 30 millions sterling only. Since then the 
Hon ble Member paid off 2 millions out of last yearns 
opium surplus. And this year he pays off again another 
mfilion out of this year’s opium surplus. Thus, three 
millions are knocked off, leaving only about 27 millions as 
representing our net unproductive indebtedness. It is 
true that the figures of unproductive debt which are given 
in Government publications are higher, because they do 
not take into account certain sums which are on the other 
«ide, namely, the loans that have been advanced * by Gov- 
ernment to jSTative States, to local bodies or to cultivators, 
^nd they also leave out of account our large cash balances. 
How, an indebtedness of only 27 millions is a mere trifle 
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for a country like India ; in any case, there need not be 
this great hurry to pay it oft\ If the Government will 
provide a regular sinking fund of a reasonable amount to 
pay off the debt, there will be no occasion for anybod}’' to 
•complain. As a matter of fact, there is already provision 
for such a sinking fund as I pointed out last year. Under 
Hallways there is a sum of a little over eight hundred 
thousand pounds, which automatically goes to the redemp- 
tion of debt. Then again, under Famine Relief and Insu- 
rance, a sura of nearly half a million is always allotted to 
avoidance or reduction of debt. A million and a quarter 
thus, or to be more correct, a million and one- third, is 
■devoted every year to the reduction of debt. At this rate, 
if no war or great famine or any other extraordinary 
occurrence of a like nature drives the State to bon ow, our 
entire unproductive debt will be wiped off' in twenty years, 
and that without devoting any part of our surpluses to 
.such reduciion. There is not another country in the world 
where they could claim to be able to do this. In Western 
countries they have to provide a large sinking fund for 
the reduction of debt, because their unproductive debts 
•are so large — a thousand million pounds in France, seven 
hundred million pounds or something like that in England, 
and corresponding debts in other countries ! Where you 
have such huge debts, it is necessary to provide for a large 
regular sinking fund, and in addition to devote surpluses, 
when they n-ccrue, to the same object. Moreover, the 
•ex pend i tin e of Western countries is carried on under the 
•direct control of the representatives of the people. There- 
fore, Governments in Western countries, being largely 
•dependent on the votes of the people, try to conciliate 
popular feeling by remitting taxation whenever a suitable 
•opportunity presents itself. Of course I am not speaking 
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of English finance of the last three years ; but, speaking 
generally, the position is as i have stated. Though,, 
therefore, the surplus that accrues in any particular year 
may go to the reduction of debt, any re 4 improvement in 
the financial position, as i^epresented by that surplus, is 
utilized as a rule for reducing taxation in Western coun- 
tries. In this country, on the other hand, our experience 
is that, whenever there is a surplus, it is devoted to the 
reduction of debt and any improvement in the financial 
position that it may indicate is hidden away, as far as 
possible, by underestimating the revenue or overestimating 
the expenditure for the following year. And it is only 
when the improvement is so striking that it cannot possi- 
bly be hidden away that relief is given to the taxpayers* 

Take the history of our finances during the last 14 years. 

There were no doubt remissions of taxation granted, hut 
that was because the Government could not help doing it. 

As long as Government could help it, no reduction was 
made, and large surpluses weje enjoyed and expended in 
various directions. Now, my Lord, my contention is that- 
in this country a surplus is always a temptation to the* 
Government either to pay oft' its debt faster than is neces- 
sary, or else to increase expenditure in directions which 
entirely depend upon its owii will and which sometimes do 
not commend themselves to the people. This question,. f 

therefore, of the proper disposal of surpluses is to my 
mind a very important question, and that is why I raise 
it whenever an opportunity presents itself. My Lordy 
there are many useful directions in which our surpluses 
could be expended, or, if that course does not find favour 
with the Government, advantage ought to be taken of 
them to remit taxation so that the money remitted might ^ 

fructify in the pockets of the people. Of course, if the 
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Government merely borrowed to build Delhi without at 
the same time utilizing the surpluses either for reducing’ 
taxation or for expenditure on useful objects, it would in 
effect be the same thing as devoting the surpluses to the 
construction of the new capital. For in that case, while 
you will be borrowing with one hand to build Delhi, you 
will, with the other hand, be paying oft debt by means of 
surpluses, realized by keeping the level of taxation higher 
than necessary. What I want is that while Delhi shouH 
be built out of loan funds — our trifting unproductive 
debt provides ample margin for that — the surpluses 
should be utilized either for non-recurting expenditure on 
education, sanitation and medical relief, as my next Reso- 
lution recommends, or else they should go to the reduction 
of taxation. 

My Lord, the Hon^ble Member has estimated the* 
surplus for next year at one and half millions. As a 
matter of fact, if the Council will carefully analyse the- 
revised estimates of this year^it will see that next yeaFs 
surplus is likely to be nearer four millions than one and a 
half millions. I think the Hon’ble Member, as also the 
Hoffble Sir James Meston, will have to admit this. It is= 
true that the Finance Department has made a very skilful 
attempt to hide away the true surplus partly under one 
head and partly under another, till only one and a half 
millions is left to show to the public. But I do not think 
the attempt has been successful. Take the revised esti- 
mates of this year ; the surplus shown in the Statement 
for the year is 2*75 millions sterling. Out of this, 1*75* 
millions is the special opium surplus. The ordinary sur- 
plus, therefore, that this, the excess of ordinary revenue 
over our ordinary expenditure in this year’s revised esti- 
mates, is one million. Well, Jet us put that down first ; 
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■nest, my Lord , d uriag this year the Government have 
made to Local Governments special grants j amounting to 
1*42 millions or nearly 1| millions. If these grants had 
not been made— they are all extraordinary grants — our 
•surplus would have been higher by 1*42 millions. Then 
again I find from the Financial Statement that about half 
:a million was spent in connection with tlie Royal Visit on 
the Civil side ; two hundred and seven thousand po'unds 
on the Military ,<s;ide, and the bonus and other boons came 
to about six hundred thousand pounds ; altogether over 
one million and three hundred thousand. That is also 
•extraordinary special expenditure belonging to this year 
•only. We thus have one million the declared surplus, 1| 
millions in the amount of special grants to Local Govern- 
ments, and 1*36 millions, or about that, the cost to the 
Government of India in connection with the Royal Visit 
— altogether 3 ‘87 millions or nearly 4 millions. This then 
represents the real excess of our revenue over our expendi- 
ture at present, leaving aside the opium surplus and 
leaving aside also what I have called our automatic sink- 
ing fund. But what I find done is that in next year’s 
Budget, under nearly every head, the revenue has been 
under- estimated and the surplus has been worked down to 
IJ millions only. I hope the Council will see this and I 
hope it will realize that the question before us is not about 
1| millions only but about 4 millions sterling. If the 
Government realize this sum of 4 millions — and I am 
sure it will realize it unless something extraordinary hap- 
pens — and if the estimate of the cost of nev/ Delhi is 
correct, the Government could build the capital out of 
surpluses in one or two years. If this happens, whether 
provision for the expenditure is made out of current reve- 
nue at the beginning of a year or out of an estimated 
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surplus at the end of the year makes really no difference. 
Only in the one case you put down the expenditure be” 
forehand against revenue, and in the other you wait till 
such time as the accounts of the year show a surplus and 
then take the money. In either case, however, the money 
comes out of taxation. My Lord, as the Government has- 
foreshadowed in its despatch of 25th August last the- 
floating of a special Delhi Loan, I contend Delhi should be 
constructed out of loan funds, whether it costs 4 millions 
or 5 millions or 10 millions or any other amount. We* 
want our surpluses for other purposes and the smallness of 
our unproductive debt allows plenty of margin for a Delhi 
loan. I urge, my Lord, therefore, that the loan for this 
year should be raised by one crore more — the amount indi- 
cated by the Hon^ble Member as likely to be taken out of 
next yeaFs surplus to be spent on the construction of 

■ Delhi — and that the new capital should be constructed 
entirely out of loan funds. 

[^Replying on the debate ■ which enmed^ Mr, GokhaU' 
spohe as follows : — ] 

My Lord, I will first say a few words as to what has- 
fallen from my Hon’ble friend Sir James Meston, I. 
accept his correction as regards million, and I am 

■ quite willing to say that the present excess of our ^revenue- 

r over our expenditure is about 3 i millions instead of 3| 

, millions. As regards the other point, namely, that I have 

I left out of account the proposed expenditure on edtmation 

f next year, namely, 1| crores, I may remind my Hon’ble 

' friend that I have also left out our normal growth of 

revenue during next year. Sir Edward Baker, when he 
i was Finance Minister, once estimated this normal growth 

» of our revenues at about 1| crores, I have not taken 

I that into consideration, and that is a set-ofi’ against the 
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increase ixi edncational expenditure whicli has been pro- 
vided. Assuming, however, that the million extra, 
which is going to be spent on education, should be deduct- 
ed, there still remains a surplus of millions. Mj 
Hon’ble friend could not take it down further, and he has 
not told us why the Finance Department has budgeted for 
•a surplus of only a million and a half. But whether the 
-actual amount is millions or 3 millions or 2| millionKS, 
it is a substantial surplus, and my contention is that there 
is nothing to prevent the Government from building Delhi 
■©ut of current revenues by devoting the whole of the 
surplus to it for two ox" three years. 

My Lord, the Hon’ble the Finance jVliirLster drew a 
.somewhat frightening picture as to what ubgbt happen to 
us in the course of a year. The sky, he WiirLod us, might 
: suddenly become oyei-cast, and instead of the \ery com- 
fortable situation in which the Finance Department finds 
itself at present, it might be necessary to impose extra 
taxation! In replying to my friend the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya a few minutes ago, the Hon’ble 
Member spoke' of his proposal as calculated to lead to 
bankruptcy ! How I am quite sure the force of reasoning 
of the Hon’ble Member would not suffer any abatement 
if he did not ti’y to Lighten us thus with talk of bank- 
ruptcy or of exti^a taxation. I am quite sure there 
is no need just now for either. With a surplus which 
may reach five millions, with that amount jingling in his 
pocket, I really do not understand how he can talk of 
bankruptcy or of extra taxation ! When we do actually 
get into troubled waters, it will be time enough for him to 
speak of bankruptcy or other dreadful possibilities ! The 
Hon’ble Member said that in other countries they have 
resorted to short term loans for such purposes. Well, I 
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should be very glad if that pkn were adopted by the 
GoverDment of India. A short term loan, spreading the 
burden of building the new Capital over a period of, say, 
ten or fifteen years, would not be a bad arrangement. 
What I object to strongly is the utilization of our sur- 
pluses in this indefinite manner for the building of Delhi. 
The Hon’ble Member says, why should we throw any 
burden on future generations ! But what does he mean 
by a generation ? Does he mean that only two or three or 
four years form a generation ? At the present rate, if 
tilings continue normal, you could build l>elhiin the 
course of two or three years out of surpluses if the esti- 
mate of the cost is not far wrong. Does he call two or 
three years a generation ? If he raises a short term loan of 
ten or fifteen years, I shall have no complaint to make. 

Then, my Lord, the Hon’ble Member says that the 
opium-revenue might be extinguished any moment or tl'at 
we might suddenly get into other complications. But that 
itself is, to my mind, a very important reason why this 
money which is available just now should not be devoted 
to such purposes ds building a new city when it is urgent- 
ly wanted for other objects. Money for non-recurring 
expenditure is required in various directions, as I will 
.show when I move my next Resolution — for education, 
for sanitation, and for medical relief. When you have a 
>surplus, that surely is the time when you can help Local 
Governments in meeting this expenditure. But my 
Hon’ble friend, when he has the opportunity, wants to take 
:away the surplus for building a new Imperial city, and so 
we cannot get it now. Later, if and when we get into 
more ti'oublous times, he will, of course, have nothing to 
give to Local Governments for these objects. I recognize 
that provision has been made in this year’s budget for an 
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additional 125 lakhs for education. That of course is 
true and I will speak about it on a future occasion. But- 
leaving that out of account and merely confining ourselves 
to the manner in which our surpluses are utilised, I con- 
tend that the first and foremost claim on them in our 
present state is that of non-recurring expenditure in con- 
nection with education, sanitation and medical relief. The 
Hon’ble Member said that his figure for unproductive debt 
differed from mine, and he mentioned 45 millions as the 
figure of our unproductive debt at present. Through the 
courtesy of the Hon’ble Sir James Meston I have got that 
figure hei^e. A glance at it is sufficient to show that it 
does not represent the net unproductive indebtedness of 
the country to-day. Take the amount borrowed in 1908-09^ 
There was in that year a deficit of about 3| millions, but 
the Government fioated a loan of 6 millions — 3| millions 
to meet the deficit, and 2 1 millions for other purposes. 
Again, later on, they borrowed 5 millions to pay off‘ certain 
debentures, and then, instead of paying off the debentures,, 
the loan went to swell the cash balances at the disposal of 
the_^Secretary of State. Surely that does not mean any 
true addition to our net indebtedness. If we take our 
net indebtedness, by which I mean— all that the Govern^ 
ment owes, minus all that is owed to the Government and 
the cash balances, which the Government maintain whether 
in^England or in India — the figure will be found to be 27 
millions only, and no more. Weil, that is a small 
amount, and if you add to this four or five millions for 
building Delhi, our unproductive debt will still be trifling. 
My Lord, to the other questions raised by the Hon'ble 
Member, I think it will be more convenient for me to reply 
when I deal with the next Besolution. This matter is an 
important one, and I think it necessary to press my motion^ 
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On 7th March 1912, the Hon’hle Mr. Golchale in mov 
incja Resolution in ‘the Imperial Legislative Council 
reconiTnending the creation of special Provincial Reserves hv 

means of grants from Impen-ial Surpluses, spohe as 

follotos : — ^ . 

Sir, I beg to move that this Council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council that the total amount of 
the grants proposed to be made to the several Provincial 
Governments and Administrations during 1912-13 be 
increased by one million sterling-which meins two-thirds 
of next year’s estimated surplus—to form the nucleus 
of special Provincial reserves, from which those Govern- 
ments and Administrations could finance programmes of 
non-recurring expenditure in their Provinces on educa- 
tion, sanitation and medical relief, spread over a period of 
at least five years, and that in future two-thirds of the 
Imperial surplus, whenever it accrues, be added to these 
reserves. 

Sir, before I deal with this. Resolution, I think it 
necessary to renew my complaint of last year as re<^ards 
the rule which regulates the discussion of additional ^ants 
to Local Governments in this Council. I pointed out last 
year— and I must repeat again to-day what I then said— 
that under the rule as it stands only the additional grants 
that are made in the budget for the year followin.^ can 
come up directly for discussion before this Council, ’’ihe 
rule speaks of ‘ any additional grants mentioned in the 
Financial Statement,’ and ‘Financial Statement’ is 
defined ‘ as the preliminary financial estimates of the 
Governor-General in Council for the financial year 
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following.^ Therefore, strictly speaking, %ve can raise a 
debate here to-day only as regards additional grants that 
are in the budget estimates for next year, that is, for 
1913-14. The rule, therefore, Sir, causes considerable 
inconvenience, because the more important grants are 
generally found in the revised estimates of a closing year, 
and if a Finance Minister chooses to put it out of our 
power — I do not say that the present Finance Minister 
intends to do anything of the kind — to discuss the grants 
that are made in the year, all that he has got to do is to 
under-estimate the revenue in the budget, mention no 
grants, and, once the Financial Statement is out of the 
hands of this Council, to begin making grants, mentioning 
them only at the end of the year in the revised estimates ! 
If this is done and if there are no additional grants in the 
budget for the year following, no question can be raised 
about the grants made during the year. Fortunately, 
this year we have got additional grants for education in 
next year’s budget, and therefore we are able to-day to 
bring up the whole question of grants for discussion. I point 
this out because, unless this is remedied, an important 
object which the Government had in view in expanding 
the functions of this Council will be frustrated. A small 
ohange is all that is necessary. ‘ Financial Statement ® 
should include not only preliminary estimates for the 
year following but also the revised estimates for the cur- 
rent year. Sir, this morning I pointed out that, if things 
continued normal, our ^^real surplus next year will be 
nearer four millions than 1| millions which is estimated in 
the Financial Statement, It will certainly be over three 
millions, and probably it will be nearer foar. Now, the 
question is, how is this surplus going to foe disposed of ? 
It is an old standing controversy between the Finance 
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Department of Government on the one side and certam 
non-otiicial Members of this Council on the other^a 
•controversy which has been caiu-ied on year after year for 
several years past, and I feaa> that it will have to be ear- 
ned on till the Government comes round to the view 
which has been so often urged upon its attention. I point- 
ed out this morning, Sir, that a surplus after all is so much 
more revenue taken from the people than whatisreallv 
required for the needs of administration. _ A surplus 
•moreover, springs from the proceeds of taxation and 
therein lies the difiference between it and a loan. A lo’an is 
raised by borrowing ; a surplus results from taxation. 
Now, Sir, had our unproductive debt been large, I could 
have understood the present policy of devoting ’surpluses 
to the reduction of debt. Even taking the figure which 
the Hon’ble the Finance Member gave this raornino- 
namely, 45 millions, everybody will admit that it is a very 

small amount,considering the extent of . the country and 
its financial resources. Moreover, if you provide a rea 
■sonable sinking fund for liquidating this debt, the responsi- 
bilities of the present generation in that matter are dis- 
charged. I have pointed out already that there is a miffibn 
and a quarter or rather a million and one-third annual! 
devoted to the reduction of debt as a sort of sinking fun/ 
And, even if our debt is 45 millions, a million and a 
•quarter or a million and a half, devoted every year to its 
reduction, is a very satisfactory sinking fuii(j 
And there is no necessity for any portion of our 
surpluses being utilized for the same object 
My first point therefore is that, taking the small- 
ness of our unproductive debt into consideration, there is 
no need to liquidate it out of our ordinary surpluses— the 
firovision that already exists for redemption of capital 
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imcler railways and for reduction or a%’cidance of debt under 
famine insurance being amply sufficient for tbe purpose. 

Sir, my second point is that mone}^ is required for 
non-recurring expenditure in many directions in this 
country, specially for education, sanitation and medical 
relief. Schools have to be built and good water-supply 
in villages and drainage and water works in towns are 
needed all over the country and we also want dispensaries 
and hospitals. These Avorks wull require not ten but 
hundreds of erores of rupees, and the problem could not 
be satisfactorily dealt with unless the Government made 
a large regular allotment for this purpose. The Government, 
lioAvever, is reluctant to make a large regular allotment out 
of current revenues. Therefore, I propose another method 
which, though not equally satisfactory, will be found to 
ansAA^er the requirements to some extent. I pointed out 
this morning that the excess of our normal reA-'enue. over 
expenditure, taking things as they stand at present, is 
about 4 millions or 6 erores of rupees, ISTow AA’hat I urge 
is that tAvo- thirds of this surplus, as also of future sur- 
pluses, should be placed at the disposal of Provincial Gov- | 

ernments for non-recurring expenditure on the objects I ' 

have mentioned. The present policy of making grants 1 

for one year only out of the surplus that accrues during ! 

that year is a Avasteful policy. iNo one has condemned i 

the policy of doles in stronger terms than the Hon^ble the |, 

Finance Member or the Hon’ble Sir James Meston. The 
Decentralization Commission also has expressed itself very 
sti’ongly on the subject, in fact eA’ery one seems to be 
agreed on that point. And the present policy is nothing 
but a policy of doles. Whenever you have a large sur- 
plus, you feel bound to distribute a part of it among the 
Local Governments, so much to one, so much to another 
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and so on. The result is that there is a great deal of 
waste. The Local Governments cannot rely upon a con-^ 
tinuance of their good fortune, and, therefore, they cannot 
take in hand any large scheme which requires financing 
over a series of years. This leads often to ineffective and 
wasteful expenditure, which no one really deplores more 
than the Local Governments themselvesi The Govern- 
ment of India, on the other hand, can think only of a 
single surplus at a time, and therefore it is not surprising 
that it does not bind itself to make any further grant 
until another surplus is realised. Thus this policy of doles 
into which the Finance Department is again drifting— 
and I say this in spite of my great admiration for the 
manner in which the Hon’ble Member has been adminis- 
tering our finances during recent years — is a wasteful 
policy and it must therefore be altered, 

Now, Sir, the only way in which you |[can alter this 
policy is by adopting a scheme somewhat similar to what 
I have ventured to place before you. My proposal is that 
whenever you realise a surplus, you put aside, if you insist 
on it, a certain reasonable proportion of it to go to the 
liquidation of debt, I, for one, do not w’^ant really any 
portion of the surpluses to go to the liquidation of debt. 
But the Finance Department thinks otherwise ; therefore 
let a certain proportion — not more than one-third — go to 
the liquidation of debt. Having done that, let the rest of 
it be made over to Provincial Governments to form the 
nucleus of Provincial reserves for non-recurring expendi- 
ture on education, sanitation and medical relief. ’ Sir 
Edward Baker started famine reserves in the different 
Provinces. That policy has been further developed under 
the present financial regime, ,I would like to have ano- 
ther reserve in each Province for the purpose of meeting 
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non-recurring expenditure on education, sanitation, and 
piedical relief. V hat the Government may do is this : if 
you have a million and a half next year (taking the figure 
in the Budget Estimates), take half a million for your ewn 
purpose, but give the rem.aining million to the Local Gov- 
ernments, distributing it among them in accordance with 
some fixed principle of which I will speak later. Let the 
money thus given remain with the Local Governments. 
Again, in the year that follows, if a surplus is realized, let 
two-thirds of it be again added to the diflferent Provincial 
reserves. When, after a time, the Provincial Governments 
find that they have built up reserves strong enough to 
take in hand a large programme of non-recurring expendi- 
ture and when they feel that they have enough money to 
finance such a programme over a series of years, let them 
begin to carry out such a programme. By this method 
the wastefulness which is inevitable under the policy of 
doles will be prevented and the money allotted will be 
used most effectively. When the Provincial Governments 
have a considerable amount of money to their credit in 
this manner, they will feel ^sure of being able to finance 
certain schemes properly, till they are carried out. Dur- 
,ing that time, while they are engaged in carrying out 
these schemes, more money will be coming in fi'om 
other surpluses, and thus they will be in a position to take 
in hand from time to time other . schemes. It is only by 
thus enabling the Provincial Governments to have special 
reserves at their disposal and to spread their programmes 
over' a series of years that the most useful and the most 
economical expenditure of the grants made to Local Gov- 
ernments can be ensured. 

Sir, an unfortunate feature of the present poliev 
■which needs special mention, is that a great deal of scram. 
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ble goes on among the different Provincial Governments 
as to how to secure the largest share for themselves. In 
fact, one almost feels that the days prior to 1870 , when 
the decentralization of our Provincial finance first began^ 
are again returning in some respects. It is not the Pro- 
vince that has the greatest need that gets the most, but it 
is the Province that makes the most clamour, that 
manages somehow to be heard most, that gets most.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson : What 
about Bombay ? 

The Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale : If the description 
applies to Bombay, let it apply. I have no knowledge on 
the subject. 

But I say that this scramble is unfair all round and 
that is another argument against the present system. 

Sir, if the Government adopted some fixed principle 
in accordance with which surpluses would be distributed 
among the different Provincial Governments, not only 
would this scramble cease, but it would also be one way of 
redressing those inequalities of Provincial finance to which 
my friend, the Hon’ ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
drew attention this morning. It is true that we cannot 
now go in search of any new theoretical standards of 
equality in distributing the revenues of the country among 
the different Provinces, But so far as the distribution of 
surpluses is concerned, we are not committed to any old 
scales of expenditure, and the Government of India could 
very %ve]i make the distribution in accordance with some 
fair standard, say, rateably according to the revenues 
w’hich are received by it from the difierent Provinces, 
That, I think, would be a very fair way of distributing the 
additional grants. Take, Sir, the Education Department, 
over which you preside. I sincerely rejoice that more 
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money has been found for education. But if the Govern- 
ment sanctions so much money for an educational institu- 
tion in one Province, so much for an institution in ano- 
ther Province, that does not appear to be a very satisfac- 
tory way of spending the amount. What the Government 
should do — and I am sure that is what the Education 
Department wants to do — is to have a comprehensive 
programme framed after considering the important needs 
of ail the Provinces and to carry out this programme, as 
funds are available, the Department should distribute any 
money that comes into its hands rateably or according to 
some other fixed principle. And the different Provincial 
Governments should then be left free to decide on what 
particular institutions they would spend the money. If the 
Government of India either in the Edacation Department 
or in any other Department takes it upon itself to sanc- 
tion special expenditure on particular institutions in the 
different Provinces, of which it cannot, in the circum- 
stances of the case, know much, it is bound to lead to 
unsatisfactory results. After all the Local Governments 
are, speaking generally, the best qualified to decide what 
institutions in their Provinces need or deserve money 
most. Sir, the recent despatches of the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State on the administrative changes 
mention Provincial autonomy as being the goal towards 
which the Government in this countiy must advance. It is 
a momentous declaration. I do not want to enter on this 
occasion into the question which has already been raised in 
connection with it, namely, whether the expression signifies 
popular Provincial autonomy or only official Provincial 
autonomy. Whichever autonomy is meant, one thing is 
clear, that the Provinces are to be left more and more, 
under the general control of the Government of India, to 
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administer their ajOTairs themselves. If that is so gene- 
rally, it must also be so in the matter of spending money. 
In placing, therefore, lump allotments to the credit of the 
various Provincial Governments, and allowing them to 
Spend these allotments in such ways as they may deem fit, 
you will be only can-ying out this policy. Sir, I there- 
fore propose that two-thirds of next year’s surplus should 
go to form a nucleus of Provincial reserves, and, as fresh 
surpluses accrue, two-thirds of them should be added to 
these Provincial reserves. Sir, I move the Resolution 
which stands in my name. 

Replying on the debate lohich^ ensued, Mr, Gokkale spolce 
■as follows : — 

Sir, the Hon’ble Sir James Meston has opposed this 
Resolution, but I should like to hear his views on the same 
subject a year hence and in another place. The difference 
between the present arrangement and the arrangement 
that would come into force if my Resolution is adopted, is 
this. In the first place, the Government of India would 
be bound to allot two -thirds of its surpluses to Provincial 
Governments. There is no such obligation now ; as a matter 
of fact, it is a mere matter of chance how much the Gov- 
ernment gives to Provincial Governments or when it gives 
it to them. My view is that a surplus, being so much 
more money taken from the people, should be returned 
to the people either by reducing taxation, or by spending 
it on objects of public utility. And my suggestion is that 
the Government of India should be bound to return two- 
thirds of any surplus, that arises, to the people in the 
shape of allotments to Provinces for objects that I have 
already mentioned. Secondly, Sir, I should like to bind 
the Provincial Governments themselves in their turn to 
spend the sums which they receive on programmes of non- 
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recurring expenditure connected witli ediicatiori, sanita- 
tion and medical relief. I think such an automatic 
arrangement will give Provincial Governments a greater 
sense of confidence as regards taking in hand definite 
important programmes which must be spread over a cer- 
tain number of years. If special reserves were built up 
on the lines I have proposed, and if automatically two- 
thirds of our surpluses go into these reserves, the position 
of Local Governments in dealing -with such programmes 
would be much stronger than it is at present. The HoAble 
Member asks, what would happen if there is no surplus in 
any one year ? Well, there 'would be no addition to tho 
reserves in that year, but the Provincial Governments 
will have started their programmes on the strength of wliat 
was already in their reserves, and so those programmes wdll 
not be intefered with. 

I think my Hon’ble friend will have to admit that 
there is an important difference between what w^ould 
happen if my proposal were adopted and things as they 
are under present arrangements. As regards what he- 
said about the necessity of maintaining our credit high, 
well, they are old arguments which have been brought 
forward on the Government side again and again by him, 
by the present Finance Minister, by his predecessor Sir 
Edward Baker, and by his predecessor Sir Edward Law. 
We have discussed these points again and again, and 
though the Government has moved to a certain extent 
from its first position, it will have to move a good deal 
further before the controversy is over. After all, does 
anybody realjy contend that the credit of our country is 
high or low, according as a small unproductive debt is a 
few millions less or more ? Gan any one seriously argue 
that a debt of 40 millions for this country means higher 
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credit than a debt of 50 millions ? The Government of 
India have been borrowing at the same rate for the last 
twenty years or so. The last conversion scheme was, I 
believe, in the days of Sir David Barbour, and there 
has been no conversion since then. If you have been 
borrowing at the same rate for the last twenty years,, 
though recent surpluses have enabled you to reduce your 
unproductive debt considerably, I do not see how a little 
higher or a little lower debt makes any real difference to- 
your credit, I can understand the argument, which I 
remember was used in this Council about twenty years ago 
or thereabout, by a Member of the Government for keep- 
ing the unproductive debt low. He said it was necessary 
to keep down the debt in order that the Government may 
be in a position to borrow again if a sudden emergency 
arose on the North-Western Erontier. That was at the- 
time when Indian finance was dominated by the fear of a 
Eussian invasion, and there was then a substantial reason 
for the policy of reducing the unproductive debt on every 
possible occasion. But that situation has been profoundly 
altered, and, with our unproductive debt standing as low 
as it does, to talk of the necessity of maintaining our 
credit high in connection with the use of our surpluses is 
to use, as I once said, Western formula^ without taking 
into account the difibrence between AYesterii and Eastern 
conditions. Unless the Government allots money out of 
surpluses to non-recurring expenditure on education and 
other objects, wdiere is the money to come from ? if you 
go to a Provincial Government, it says it has no money : 
the Government of India has the money, and I contend 
that it is its duty to make that money available to the 
country for the purposes which I have mentioned. 


IMPERIAL EXPENDITURE ON' POLICE. 

{On 8th March 1912^ Mr, GohhaUy in moving a 
Hesolntion in the Imperial Legislative Coimdl recommending 
ihe reduction of the allotment to Police for next year hj one 
lakh of ritpees^ spoke as follows : — ] 

Sir, I beg to move that this Coimcii recommends to 
the Governor General in Council that the allotment to 
Police (India General) for next year be reduced by one 
lakh of rupees. 

On a reference to page 61 of the explanatory me- 
morandum, the Council will see that the Imperial portion 
of police charges is shown there under three heads. One 
is India General, the second is Baluchistan and the third 
is North-West Frontier. Now, taking the budget and the 
revised figures for the current year, it will be seen that 
while the charges for Baluchistan and North-West Frontier 
have gone down, the revised figures being lower than the 
budget figures, the figure for India General has increased 
considerably. The explanatory paragraph appended to 
this head explains how the decreases against Baluchistan 
and North-West Frontier are only nominal ; and as I do 
not raise any question about those entries, I will say 
nothing more about them. The entry against India 
General, on the other hand, shows an increase of Rs, 
36,000 in the revised estimate over the budget estimate, 
but there is not a word of explanation in the explanatory 
paragraph about that inci’ease. Now, Sir, my first query 
is, why is there no explanation given, and what is the 
explanation of the increase '? Next, if the Council will look 
at the figures under this head for the last three years, 
namely, the accounts for 1910-11, the revised figures for 
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1911-12j and tHe budget figures for next year, it will be 
seen that there is a continuous increase in the charges. 
In the accounts of 1910-11, the charges were Rs. 8,45,000., 
Last year, the budget estimate of the current year was 
taken at Rs. 8,96,000, whereas the revised figure now' laid 
before us stands at Rs. 9,32,000 ; while in the budget for 
next year the sum that is entered is Rs. 9,37,000. Thus 
the sum budgetted for next year is much larger than 
the actual for 1910-11, It is also much larger than that 
which was budgetted for last year, and is even slightly 
higher than the revised estimate for the current year. I 
should like to know why this item, is showing an increase 
when the general policy of Government in regard to 
such charges is now one of retrenchment. Then, Sir, I 
find from a return which w^as laid the other day on the 
table in reply to a question which I put about retrench^ 
merit that in the expenditure which the Home Deparment 
controls there is an item of 2*83 lakhs on account of the 
Central Criminal Investigation Department. That is on 
the authority of the Hon’ble Mr. Wheeler, Acting Home 
Secretary, and the amount is given for the3"ear 1910-191U 
Now, if we turn to the actuals for 1910-1911, as given in 
this yellow hook — the Finance and Revenue Accounts 
%vhich is published annually — I find that the cost of the 
Central Criminal Investigation Department of the Govern- 
ment of India for 1910-1911 was 3*05 lakhs, and not 2*83 
lakhs as shown in the return. I should like to have an 
explanation of this discrepancy; evidently something is 
left out in the return, or something is included in this- 
3 ^ellow book which I cannot make out. I want, therefore,, 
to know whether the Criminal Investigation Department- 
charges of the Government of India are really 2*83 lakhs 
or 3*05 lakhs. Lastl^q Sir,— and that is the principal 
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-point for wMch I have raised this discussion to-day — I 
want to know how much of this sum represents the cost of 
the Government of India Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment in Provinces which have got Criminal Investigation 
Departments of their own. I speak necessarily at a 
disadvantage in this matter, because outside the depart- 
ment the general public knows very little as to the 
■constitution of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
But it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
'Government of India Criminal Investigation Department 
maintains officers and men of its own— a small number* — 
in the different Provinces, which have got their own 
Criminal Investigation Departments. And I should like 
tso know how the spheres of work of the two are 
•differentiated. Of course, so far as the territories directly 
under the Government of India are concerned, they 
would be for the Government of India Criminal 
Investigation Department. So also in regard to the Native 
States, which are in direct relations with the Government 
of India. Finally, the expenditure that is incurred in 
watching men in foreign countries would also come under 
the Government of India expenditure. So much I think 
is clear ; but in addition to* this, I have heard on good 
authority that the Government of India Criminal Investiga- 
tion. Department maintains a few officers and men of its 
. own, and does espionage work on its own account, even 
in Provinces which have got their own full-£edged Criminal 
Investigation Departments, and I want to know why this 
is done. I find, Sir, that this has been a matter for 
repeated complaint on the part of several Local 
^Governments, and the Decentralization Commission in its 
Report notes this complaint. This is what the Corn- 
emission says : 
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The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces complained 
<of encroachment on the Provincial sphere of administration by the 
Director of Criminal Intelligence, and we have received similar 
complaints in other Provinces as to what was regarded as the 
undesirable activity of this officer. 

This year also, I gather from the newspapers that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces has com- 
plained in his Administration Report of constant friction 
between the Government of India Criminal Investigation 
Department and the Provincial Criminal Investigation 
Department. I should therefore like to know if such a 
duplication of machinery for espionage exists in the 
Provinces which have got their own Criminal investigation 
Departments, and, if so, why the work is not altogether 
left to the Provincial Criminal Investigation Departments, 
Of course, as I have admitted, I speak more or less in the 
dark on this subject, because the outside public knows 
very little about this Department. The only thing that 
people are sure about is, that many of these Criminal 
Investigation Department men are a great nuisance to 
innocent people, and that they do their work not only 
without judgment, but often without a regard to appear- 
ances or decency. I therefore strongly urge that, if the 
Government of India maintain a Criminal Investigation 
Department of its own in the different Provinces, this 
duplication should be abolished, and whatever saving 

results from it should be effected. 

loliich 6yisu&d^ Hr# GroJuhal^ 

spohs (XiS folloivs : ] 

Sir I would like to say just a word, and that is, that 

the Hon’ble Member has not to1d>s>hy it is necessary 
to maintain a duplication of /machinery: ffor purposes of 
espionage in the Provinces which^have^their own Criminal 
Investigation Department for the work. He has also not 
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told; us what the Government of India has to say as 
regards the complaints which the Provincial Governments 
had been making on this subject. I quoted from the 
Decentralization Commission’s' Report an extract showing 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of the. United Provinces 
complained even before the Commission that there was 
serious interference with the ' work of the' Provincial 
Criminal Investigation Department by the Government of 
India Criminal Investigation Department ; and this year 
again that Government has repeated that complaint. That 
being so, I think some explanation is necessary as to why 
such a system, which is complained of by Local Govern- 
ments, should be maintained. However, as the Hon’ble 
Member the other day promised an inquiry into the 
whole question of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
I do not wish for the present to press my Resolution. 


■ RE50ITRCES OB"' LOCAL BODIES. ; v " 
\On ISth Mwrch 1912, the Uon'Ue Mr. GoJchale, in: 
moving a Itesolution in the Imperial Legidative Coimcil re- 
comrmncling the ap)pointment of a committee of officials and 
non-offidals to inq uire into the adeq uacy or otherimse of the 
resources at the disposal of Local Bodies, sqwke as follows •— ] 
My Lord, I beg to lay the following Resolution be- 
fore this Council for its consideration : — 

That this ComiGil recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that a committee of officials and non-officials foe appointed 
to inquire into the adequacy or otherwise of the lesourees at the 
dispo^sal of; Local Bodies in the different Provinces for the efficient 
performance of the duties which have been entrusted to them, and 
to suggest, if necessary, how the financial position of these bodies 
may be improved. 

I think, my^ Lord, I ought to state at the outset why 
it is that 1 am raising this question here to-day when it 
was one of the subjects into which the Decentralization 
Commission inquired only four years ago, and -when the 
recommendations of that body are still under the consider- 
ation of the G overnment of India and the Secretary of 
State. reasons for adopting this course are first, that, 
though the Decentralization Commission went at some 
length into the general question of local self-government, 
its inquiry into this particular branch of the subject^ 
namely, the adequacy or otherwise of the resources at the 
disposal of local bodies, was extremely slight ; and second- 
ly, the very fact that the matter is at present under the 
consideration of the Government of India makes the 
present an opportune moment for raising this discussion 
here, because even if the Government are unable to accept 
this motion, it will be an advantage that the views of non- 
official members on this subject should be before the 
Government before a decision is arrived at* 
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Mj Lord, in speaking on my Resolution about 
District Advisory Councils the other day, I pointed out how 
the reforms that have been introduced during the last five 
years have liberalized the character of the administration 
so far as the Secretary of State’s Council and the Executive 
and Legislative Councils of the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments are concerned. j‘The district 
administration, however, continues to be where it was 100 
years ago, and local self-government too continues to be 
where it was carried by the late Marquis of Ripon about 
30 years ago ; and I strongly feel, my Lord, that there 
must be important reforms introduced in respect of both 
these, in order that all parts of the administrative 
machinery should be brought into closer correspondence 
with one another J My views on the subject of district 
administration I Have already laid before the Council. It 
is true that the motion was lost that day, but that does 
not mean that the last word on that subject has either 
been said or heard. To-day I propose to speak on the 
subject of local self-government. This subject may be 
considered under three heads : (1) the constitution of local 
bodies, (2) their powers and functions, and (3) the resour- 
ces at their disposal. Of these three, the Decentralization 
Commission have gone in some detail into the first two, 
and their recommendations in regard to them are also 
fairly liberal, and I do not therefore wish to say anything 
about them on this occasion. I agree entirely with the 
recommendation made by the Commission that steps 
should now be taken to create villa ge-panchayats in 
selected villages throughout India ; I also agree that steps 
rshould be taken to establish what they call ‘ Sub-District 
Boards ’ in those Provinces where they do not at present 
•exist. One essential condition of the success of local seif.. 
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government is that those who take part in it should possess 
41 personal knowledge of the area under their management^ 
nr, at any rate, should he able to acquire that knowledge 
without much difficulty. This condition can well be ful- 
filled in regard to villages and sub>districts ; it is difficult 
for it to be fulfilled in regard to District Boards, as our 
districts are so large. Therefore, I think our real local 
eelf-government should start with villages, and stop with 
sub-districts ; the District Boards may exercise only general 
supervising and co-ordinating functions, and then, if the 
•Government choose, the other functions of an advisory 
•character, of which I spoke the other day, might gradually 
be transferred to them. Turning now to the question of 
the financial position of local bodies, with which alone I 
•am going to deal to-day, I do not wish to distinguish 
between District Boards and Sub-District Boards for this 
purpose. For to-day’s discussion, I will take them to- 
gether as representing rural self-government just as 
municipalities represent urban local self-government. Now, 
my Lord, let us take a bird’s-eye view of the whole position 
•of local self-government in the country. There are alto- 
gether 717 Municipalities in the country, 197 District 
Boards and about 517 Sub-District Boards. There are 
besides about 450 small Union Committees — 389 in 
Madras and 61 in Bengal ; but I will leave them for the 
present out of account. The population in municipal a.rens 
is roughly about 16 millions, which means about 7 per 
cent. That is the urban population, the remjaining 93 per 
cent, being entirely rural. The highest percentage of 
urban population is in the Bombay Presidency, where it is 
18 per cent., and the lowest in East Bengal, where it is 
only 2 per cent. There are no rural boards in Burma; 
•there are only Sub-District Boards in Assam, and no 
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Di.'itrict Boards. In the United Provinces the Sub-Distriefe 
Boards have been recently abolished, and in the Punjab 
they have largely disappeared. Coming to the question of 
revenue, find first taking the four leading Municip.al 
Corporations of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon 
it will be found that their total revenue is 2| crores. The 
average revenue of the remaining 713 Municipalities is 
only about 55,000 rupees each. The incidence of taxation 
ishighe.stin Rangoon, (and I think on this point my 
Hon ble friend M!r. Gates distinctly scores j, being as hi Mr 
as 11-61 rupees per head ; Bombay City comes next with 
Rs. 10 per he.-rd, Calcutta follows with Rs. 8|, and. Madras 
comes last with a little over Rs, 3 per head. For the remain- 
ing mufassal areas, the average is about Rs. 2 per head in 
Bombay, Punjab, Burma and the North-West Frontier, in 
the Central Provinces it is l,f rupees ; in the United Pro- 
vinces .and Bengal it is a little over Rs. 1|, and in Madras it 
is only Rs. Ij. In Bombay, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, a large part of the 
municipal revenue is derived from octroi. In other Pro- 
vinces there is no octroi. There is in Madras, however, a 
toll levied on roads, and Bombay and Assam also levyk 
The principal revenue in Madras and Bengal is derived 
from taxes on houses and lands, Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Burma also levying such taxes. In some 
Provinces thei-e are taxes on professions and trades, and in 
all, on carts and vehicles. 

The Municipal Boards have powei's of taxation within- 
certain limits with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government. The rural Boards have no power of taxatloii 
they are limited to what is known as the one-anna cess! 
In laiyatwari areas it is levied on the Government assess- 
ment, and in other areas it is assessed on the annual 
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rental value of land. The total revenue from taxatioir 
Irom Provincial rates in rural areas is about ^ croreSj and 
another 2| crores is received from various sources, includ- 
ing a small grant from Government. This gives us an 
incidence of less than 4 annas per head. The Local 
Boards, moreover, do not get the entire proceeds of this 
one-anna cess in all the Provinces. In the United Pro- 
vinces one-third is taken by Government for village chau- 
kidari police, and in the Punjab 20 per cent, has to be paid 
to the Government for general services. In Bengal a 
portion goes to the Government for public works cess, and 
in the Central Provinces only 5 per cent, of the land- 
revenue is levied as the one-anna cess and goes to local 
foodies. Turning now to the functions of these bodies, 
briefly speaking, we may say that they are the care of 
health, of education and of roads or communications. 
Enumerating them in greater detail, we find that Munici- 
palities are entrusted first with the duties of construction > 
iip-keep and laying of streets and roads and the 
provision and maintenance of public and municipal 
buildings ; secondly, the preservation of the public health 
principally with reference to sanitation, drainage, water- 
supply, provision of medical relief, vaccination, and 
measures against epidemics ; and thirdly, education. And 
the rural Boards are entrusted with the mainten- 
ance and improvement of roads and other commun- 
ications, education, especially in its primai’y stages, the 
iip-keep of medical institutions, sanitation, water-supply, 
vacdination, veterinary work, construction and maintenance 
of markets, and charge of pounds and ferries. My Loi*d 
one has only to enumerate these functions and contrast 
their wide range with the extremely meagre character of 
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iiow unequal — how pitifully unequal— the resources of 
Local Bodies are to a proper performance of the functions 
which have been entrusted to them. Fortunately this point 
is one on which officials and non-officials are practically all 
agreed. The little evidence which appears on this subject 
in the proceedings of the Decentralisation Commission goes 
to show that there is no substantial difference of opinion 
between the two. Who that takes this situation into con- 
sideration can wonder that things are as they are as regards- 
the provision for health or sanitation, for education or for 
roads in the country ? My Lord, only about *3 per cent- 
of our towns have got a filtered water-supply, and even a 
smaller proportion have got efficient drainage. Then in 
villages, in rural areas, over the greater part of tiie country, 
good potable water is a crying want. The total number of 
hospitals and dispensaries in the country is less than 2,700,, 
and disease carries away annually between 70 and 80‘ 
millions, at least one-third of which mortality ought to- 
be preventibie with better sanitation and better water- 
supply. The masses of the people are sunk in dense 
ignorance. I do not think it is really necessary to dwell 
on this aspect of the question more than I have done. As- 
I have already observed, there is practically no difference 
of opinion between officials and non-officials in the matter- 
I will, however, refer briefly to the evidence tendered on 
the subject by three important witnesses before the- 
Decentralization Commission. The first witness whom 1 
■will quote is Sir Herbert Bisley, now alas no more with us. 
Sir Herbert Eisiey — we all recognized, whether we agreed' 
with him or differed from him— always approached a 
question from the standpoint of a scholar and thinker, 
and his evidence on the subject was remarkable. This is- 
whnthesays: — 
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Ifc ajuab be admifcbed fehat the rosourees of District Boards and 
Muiiieipalifciea are siot sufficient to enable them to work up to* 
modern standards of administration. In Municipalities this is- 
most conspicuously the ease. 

The second authority that I will mention is that of the 
late Sir John Jenkins, whose recent death everybody in 
this Council sincerely deplores, the strength and liberality 
of whose views it did not take us long to appreciate, and 
to whose high qualities Your Excellency paid, if I may 
presume to say so, a befitting tribute only the other day. 
Sir John expressed himself on this question with charact- 
eristic decisiveness. He pointed out that the resources at 
the disposal of local bodies were exceedingly meagre, and 
he said that, considering that they were so meagre, it was 
no wonder that more interest was not felt in the work of 
local bodies. If local self-government was to be a success 
in this country, he strongly held that the resources of local 
bodies must be largely increased. My third authority will 
be my Hon’ble friend Sir James Meston, who will - soon be 
translated, we all rejoice to think, to a higher sphere which 
he is bound to adorn, and whei’e I hope he will remember 
that the eyes of those who have learned to admire him in 
this Council will still be on him. I hope my Hon’ble 
friend proposes to take part in to-day’s discussion. Only^ 
if he does, I hope he will remember that I have got his evid- 
ence before me, and that I have the right of reply,- The 
Hon’ble Member is very clear and emphatic in his evidence 
as to what is necessary. It will take time to read what he 
says, but, briefly speaking, he strongly advocates that the 
resources at the disposal of local bodies should be largely 
increased. And he says, especially speaking of Distxict 
Boards, that there should be quinquennial settlements 
made by Provincial Governments with them as to the 
additional revenue that should be allotted to these bodies. 
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My last authority — last but not least— will be the present 
Home Member, In a speech which he delivered some 
time ago in the Central Provinces, the Hon’ble Member 
dealt with the question as to why local self-government 
was not a greater success than it was, and he said that, 
considering the fact that the resources at the disposal of 
the local bodies were so extremely meagre, the surprise 
was not that they had not done better, but that they had 
done as well as they were doing. I think, my Lord, I 
need not adduce any more testimony on the point that the 
resources at the disposal of local bodies are very slender, 
and that, if local self-government is to be success in this 
country, they ought to be largely increased. The Decent- 
ralization Commission have expressed the same opinion. 
Unfortunately the Commission had to inquire into a 
hundred different subjects, and therefore this particular 
subject, namely, the adequacy or otherwise of local re- 
sources, received the scantiest possible attention from them. 
And I feel compelled to say that the manner in which they 
have dealt with this question is absolutely perfunctory. 
They say that municipal bodies have powers of tf^xation ; 
therefore they should raise extra taxation and thus meet 
their requirements. They did not, however, inquire into 
the question whether there was any margin for extra tax- 
ation, and if there was a margin, what was its extent and 
how far it could be utilised at once. In i-egard to rural 
Boards, they propose certain small measures of relief — 
transfer of certain charges from here to there and so forth ; 
only one substantial suggestion they make, and that is, 
that the 25 per cent, supplementary grant, that is |tii of 
the proceeds of the one-anna cess roughly — which the 
Government have been making to rural Boards since 1905 
•should be increased ‘ if circumstances permitted/ N othirig 
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more definite however than “if circumstances permitted.” I 
must saj that the whole question has been dealt wdth in a 
most unsatisfactory manner, considering its importance, and 
it is therefore that I urge that a fresh and thorough inquiry 
into this special subject should be ordered — an inquiry 
similar to what was made in England by the Eoyal Com- 
mission on local taxation. My Lord, it may be said by 
some that after ail, if local bodies wanted more money? 
they should tax themselves more and thus provide this 
money. What margin there is for such additional local 
taxation, what is the total incidence of imperial and local 
taxation, and how far the proceeds of taxation are equit- 
ably distributed between the Central Government and 
local bodies, are, however, questions of great importance 
and require a careful examination. One thing I want to 
point out clearly to this Council to-day, and it is that it 
cannot be justly urged, taking the imperial and loea^ 
burdens together, that the people of this country, relative- 
ly to their resources, contribute less in taxation than the 
people of Western countries. This is really very import- 
ant, and I must therefore deal with it in some detail* 
My contention is that relatively to their resources the 
people of this country contribute the same proportion of 
their income as taxation, imperial and local together — that 
the people in leading Western countries do. There are 
three difierent systems of local self-government in the 
W est. The first is the American system ; the second is 
the English system ; and the third is the Continental 
system, of which I will take ‘France as the type. In 
America, the local authorities have independent revenues 
of their own — absolutely independent revenues. But they 
also enjoy complete immunity from the control of the 


State. As our circumstanses are wholly different, the 
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American analogy will not do for us, and therefore I will 
not say anything more about America. In England the 
local bodies derive a large part of their revenue from their 
own rates ; then certain revenues have been made over tO’ 
them by the Central Government as assigned revenues in 
recent times — this was carried out by Mr. (now Lord) 
Goschen in 1889 — and in addition they receive certain 
grants from the Exchequer. Thus what they raise from 
rates is supplemented by certain revenues known as assigned 
revenues and by grants from the Exchequer. In France,, 
the local bodies derive a large part of their revenue by the 
simple process of being permitted to add extra centimes to 
the taxation which the Central Government levies from 
four ‘ Direct Contributions’; and this is a very important 
proportion of the resources of local authorities in France,. 
Our system of local self-goveinment in India is more similar 
to that of France, where the control of the Central Gov- 
ernment over local authorities is much more stringent than 
it is in England ; but as our future development will have 
to be more on English lines, I think it is necessary for us 
to study carefully both models, the English and the 
French. 

My Lord, there are certain important differences in 
the function and responsibilities of local bodies in England 
and France on one side and in India on the other which 
must be noted. In the main the functions belong to the- 
same category, but in England and France they are much 
more highly developed and cover a much wider range. 
Moreover, in England and France local authorities have to 
maintain their poor, whereas in India the people do it 
themselves out of their own private expenditure. In Great 
Britain, with the exception of the Metropolis, the police 
charges are thrown on local bodies, the State contributing 
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iialf of the cost as grant. In Ireland, howe\^er, the police 
charges come from the Exchequer. In France the police 
charges are borne by the Central Government. I mention 
these differences because they have to be taken into ac- 
count in instituting a proper comparison. ISiow, my Lord,, 
taking the figures for 1909 — the figures for 1910 will not do 
as, owing to the rejection of the Budget by the House- 
of Lords, a large part of the revenue did not come in dur- 
ing the year, nay the figures for 1911 are swollen by the- 
realization of the previous year’s arreai-s — taking the figures 
for 1909, we find that in that year in England, confin- 
ing ourselves strictly and solely to taxation, and excluding 
Post Office and such other receipts, the State raised about 
130 millions. In that same year, the local authorities rais- 
ed altogether from taxation, pure and simple, about 70 
millions. This means a total taxation revenue of about 
200 millions altogether, i.e.^ 130 millions central and 70 
millions local. About the same time, taking the latest 
figures available for France, we find that the State raised 
about 113 millions from taxation and the local authorities — 
the Departments and Communes — raised by taxation about 
40 millions ; altogether 1 53 millions. In Indin, taking the 
revised estimates for the current year and omitting, from 
the revenue under principal heads, opium, piovincial rates,, 
and forest and tributes, we find that our revenue was about 
46i millions sterling roughly — between 46 and 47. And 
taking the revenue raised by taxation by local bodies for 
the last year, we find it was about 3| millions — a little 
over 3i millions ; — thus w^e raised by taxation 46| mil- 
lions imperial and provincial, and 3i millions local, or 
altogether about 50 millions sterling. AVe thus find 200 
millions raised in England, 153 millions in France and 50 
millions in India. Let ns now see what proportions these 
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amounts bear to the total national income of these coun- 
tries. In England at the present day, the average income 
per head is taken at about J40 ; and the population may 
foe taken at about 45 millions. That means a total nation- 
al income of about 1,800 millions ; 200 millions out of 
1,800 millions means about 11 percent, of the whole na- 
tional income in England. Thus, in the year I have taken, 
1 1 per cent, of the whole national income was contributed by 
the people for imperial and local purposes in the shape of 
taxation. In France, the income is now taken at about 
per head and the population is about 40 millions. The 
total national income is thus about 1,200 millions, out of 
which about 153 millions were taken for imperial and local 
purposes. This gives us a proportion of about r2| per 
cent, for France. Now in British India our population is 
230 millions. There is some difficulty as to what should be 
taken as our average income. There are various author- 
ities who have given various figures. The late Mr. Digby 
calculated it at only £l per head. Our great and venerable 
countryman, Mr. Dadabhoy Nowroji, calculated it at 
Bs. 20 per head. Lord Cromer, with the assistance of Sir 
David Barbour- — himself later on one of the soundest 
Finance Ministers of the country, who was then Financial 
Secretary — calculated it at Rs. 27 per head. Lord Curzon 
— for controversial purposes (and that to a certain extent 
reduces the value of his estimate) — estimated this average 
income at <£2 per head. Let us, however, for argument’s 
sake take the highest estimate — Lord Curzon’s estimate. 
Two pounds for a population per head gives us 460 millions. 
Out of this national income lor the whole country, our 
total taxation, imperial and local, for the current year is, as 
I have shown, about 50 millions. That gives us also a 
px'oportion of about 11 per cent, of our national income. 
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We thus find that of the total national income about 11 
per cent, is contributed in imperial and local taxtation in 
England ; about 12| per cent, in France ; and about 11 
per cent, in India. When it is further remembered that 
the charge for the poor in England amounts to about one 
per cent, of the national income, and that that charge is 
borne privately by ourselves in this country, we may put our 
proportion also at 12 per cent, of the whole national in- 
come. It is quite clear therefore from these figures—and 
they may be relied on for general purposes — that relatively 
to our resources we contribute the same proportion of our 
income in the shape of imperial and local tasation. But 
where the trouble comes in is in its distribution. The 
revenue thus raised is distributed in this country much 
more unfavourably to local bodies than happens to be the 
case in England and in France. In England, as I have 
already explained, the local bodies had in 1909, 70 millions, 
of their own ; in addition they received in that year grants 
—assigned revenues and grants — from the Central Govern- 
ment amounting altogether to no less than 28 millions. 
They tbps received altogether about 98 millions out of a. 
total of 200 millions, and this, exclusive of the charges for 
police in Ireland and in the Metropolis. Thus the total of 
200 million pounds raised by taxation was practically 
divided half and half between the Central Government 
and local authorities, the Central Government taking half 
for central purposes which have been described as ^onerous' 
purposes, and the other half going to local authorities fox’* 
what aT‘e called ‘ beneficial ’ purposes. In France, in 
addition to the revenue raised by taxation by the local 
authorities, they received a little over 2 millions as grants, 
from the Central Government* Taking into consideration 
these grants, as also the grants for education and the ex« 
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pendifcure for police, we find that about 95 millions repre- 
sented the expenditure of the State for central purposes 
nut of this 153 millions, and about 58 millions repre- 
sented local expenditure, including police and educa- 
tional expenditure among the local, for making a 
uniform comparison. This gives us a proportion of 
about two-fifths for local and three- fifths for the State. 
In India it will be found that, even including the 
‘Government expenditure on police, education and medical 
relief in local expenditure — I include the police in India 
among ‘beneficial’ services with considerable hesitation — 
we still find that the Central Government took last year 
about 40 millions out of a total of 50 millions for its own 
purposes, i.e., four-fifths; of the remaining 10 millions, too, 
more than one-half — nearly two-thirds — was administered 
by the State itself, and only a little less than one- half 
being administered locally. Here then is the real root of 
our trouble. It is not that we pay less for imperial and 
local purposes, but that what we pay is distributed so 
unequally between imperial and local services in this coun- 
try. The Central Government here takes a much larger 
proportion than what is done in England or France. 

Now, my Lord, I do not say that this can be remedied 
at once ; but some way must be found to secure a larger 
proportion for local bodies. There is one circumstance of 
a most striking character to which I must invite the atten- 
tion of the Council. The total contribution from land is 
distributed in an altogether different manner here and in 
England or France. In England the bulk of the contribu- 
tion that comes from land goes to local bodies, the Central 
Government receiving only a very small amount as land- 
tax. In France more than half the contribution from 
land goes to local bodies. For the year which I have 
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taken into consideration, for every hundred centimes levi- . 
•ed by the State from land, there were 130 centimes levied 
by the Communes and Departments together. In this 
country, however, the division is in the proportion of 16 to 
1, that is, sixteen-seventeenths goes to the State and only 
one- seventeenth to local bodies. Now there we have really 
a very serious grievance. I know that it will be said that in 
this country the land belongs to the State ; but after all 
it is only a theory, and a mere theory cannot change the 
•character of a fact. And that fact is that the total contri- 
bution from land is distributed in India in a proportion 
which is most unfair to local bodies. If we could get for 
our local bodies a much larger share of the contribution 
from land, even if the proportion was not as high as in the 
West, most of the financial troubles of those bodies will 
disappear. Of course, my Lord, I do not mean that any 
large proportion of the land -revenue can be transferred at 
once to local bodies. But I urge that, in consideration of 
this difference, the Government should help our local bodies 
with large recurring grants. In any case, the whole ques- 
tion requires to be carefully considered. A great authori- 
ty on finance, Mr. Bastable, in the chapter on local taxa- 
tion in his PtMic Finance^ points out that land is pre emi- 
nently a source from which local taxation must necessar- 
ily be largely drawn ; and he points out that in rural 
areas, there is hardly anything else from which a local 
revenue can be derived. This is Bastable’s view, and I 
think his authority must be acknowledged by every one. 
I therefore urge, my Lord, that a careful and thorough 
inquiry into this question is absolutely necessary, by a 
body of men qualified to deal with the subject, who should 
confine themselves to this sole and single question of the 
adequacy or otherwise of the resources of local bodies* 
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The Committee should inquire, into, first of all, whether the 
present distribution of resources' between .the imperial 
Government and the local bodies is a fair one ; secondiy, 
ill what wa3'S the Central Government can copie to the 
assistance of the local bodies— whether any revenues can 
be assigned as is done in England, and, if so, what, to 
what extent steadily increasing recurring grants-in-airl can 
be made from the Imperial Exchequer to the local bodies, 
and whether there is any margin for additional local taxa- 
tion, and, if so, to what extent. T, for instance, ivould 
revive octroi in Bengal and Madras. The theoretical 
objections against octroi will, I think, not do in this coun- 
ti’y at our present stage. If you disallow octroi, you shut 
out an important and fairly large source of revenue for 
our local bodies. My Lord, I urge this inquiry because 
the whole future of our local self-government depends 
upon this. It is freely admitted by every one — by the 
Government and by the non-official public alike— that there 
can be no more potent instrument of political education 
for the mass of our people than local self-government. 
On this account, as also because the interests of health, 
education and communications, which are in the charge of 
local bodies, are of the utmost importance to the com- 
munity, that I urge a sympathetic examination of this 
question. My Lord, the Hon’ble the Finance Minister 
told us the other day- — he said he was committing an 
indiscretion, but the country is grateful to him for that 
indiscretion that, in one of the first conversations he had 
with Your Excellency, you stated to him that it was your 
earnest desire specially to promote the interests of 
education and sanitation in this country during your 
administration. My Lord, there can be no nobler gift 
bestowed on humanity than the two gifts of health and 
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knowledge. We all fervently pray that Your Excellency 
may be enabled to realise this ambition of your heart. 
But if the ambition is to be realised, it can only be by 
strengthening the financial position of local bodies, because 
both sanitation and education can be promoted in the land 
only through the instrumentality of local bodies. I 
therefore, earnestly trust that the Government will direct 
an inquiry such as I have proposed. The question is a 
very large one, and it has got to be dealt with in a large- 
way. Unless it is so dealt with, unless local bodies are- 
enabled to discharge the functions which have been 
entrusted to them properly, not only will local self-govern- 
ment prove a failure, but those great interests, those 

sacred interests, which have been made over to them the- 

interests of health and education — will also suffer. 

My Lord, I move the B.esoIution which stands in 
my name, 

[Eephjincj on the debate which ensued, Mr, Golchale 
spohe as foUovjs : — ] 

My Lord, I was glad to hear the assurance which the 
Hon'ble Sir James Meston gave that the Government will 
consider the opinions expressed in the course of this debate 
in passing final orders on the recommendations of the 
Decentralization Commission. The delay in passing such 
orders has already been very considerable, and I hope the 
question will be dealt with very early now. Of course, we 
know that the wheels of the Government do grind slowly ; 
only I am not sure that they grind ‘ exceeding small.^ 
However, I sincerely trust we shall not have to wait very 
much longer now. 

As regards the question of land-revenue — whether it 
was rent or tax, and whether I was right in including it 
among the proceeds of taxation— the Hon^ble Member has 
44 
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raised again the old controversy to which by anticipation 
I had briefly referred. I will, however, mention in this 
matter a great authority on the subject— an authority 
which I hope will satisfy even the Hon’ble Member, One 
of the most distinguisbiid Finance Ministers that the 
Oivil Service ever gave to India was Sir David Barbour, 
Now, Sir David Barbour, as I have already stated, assisted 
Lord Oromer in his inquiry into the income in India per 
head, an inquiry which was made in the early eighties. 
The report, setting forth the flnal conclusions of that in- 
quiry, has been treated by Government, curiously enough, 
as a confidential document. On several occasions a demand 
was made in the House of Commons for the production of 
that report, but the Secretary of State invariably resisted 
it on the gi’ound that the papers were confidential. By 
an extraordinary chance, however, I came across a copy of 
this report in the Imperial Kecords— I found it among a 
heap of books in a neglected corner. On the outside the 
volume had nothing to indicate that it was of a confidential 
character ; inside, however, the word ‘ Confidentkr was 
printed in a corner. I asked the librarian, as the book 
was there among other books, if I could use it, and he 
said 1 could, as well as any other book in the room ! Now 
in that report, Sir David Barbour gives his deliberate opi- 
nion that our land-revenue must be included among, the 
contributions made by the people, and he gives most ex- 
cellent grounds for that opinion. He says the only ques- 
tion that has to be considered is, of the total wealth pro- 
duced by the community, how much is required by the 
'Government for the purposes of administration ? It is quite 
clear that if the Government did not take this land -revenue 
:from the people, it would remain with the community 
jand would fructify in its pockets. In that respect land- 
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Teveaue stands precisely on the same level as the proceeds 
of the salt-tax or any other taxes, and therefore in estimat- 
ing the total contribution of the people for the expenses of 
tthe Government, land-revenue, htsays, must be included 
My Hon’ble friend also said that if once the principle 
of regular grants was introduced, there was the danger of 
local bodies pressing Government for more and more 
money, and that \rould be irresponsible finance. I will tell 
the Hon’ble Member a little story by way of answer to 
that. A little child that had to trudge a long way to 
school asked its father once to give it a penny for a bus 
ride. The father, however, tried to point out that children 
■that drove in carriages were also discontented, that they 
aspire to drive in taxis and motors, and that it was there- 
fore best to resist his request for a penny for a bus ride 
My Lord, we are not even at the beginning of the .system 
of grants-in-aid : when we get substantial grants, 1 think 
it will be time enough for the Government to talk of the 
possible abuses of the system. Moreover, the Hon’ble 
Member forgets that there is an important safeguard 
any such abuse in this country. In Engknd a 
private Member has plenty of influence : here we can only 
bring up questions for discussion, and until the constitu- 
-tion of this Council is remodelled, the Finance Depart- 
ment, I am quite sure, in spite of what the Hon’ble Sir 
■Guy Fleetwood '\7iIson said at the end of his speech, can 
•well go to sleep. They have nothing to fear from us, poor 
non-official members of this Council ! 

One more remark of the Hon’ble Member I must 
notice, namely, that the additional centimes in Prance were 
demoralising. I have no personal knowledge of that but I 
am not quite convinced that the Hon’ble Member is' right. 
•Our -one-anna cess is already in the nature of ‘ additional 
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centimes,’ and the Government had no objection to that. 
If yon will not have this provision of centimes, yon 
will ' have to depend' 'inon grants-in-aid or assigned 
revenues. Ho%v else were our rural bodies to derive their 
revenue ? Either the one or the other way must be adopt- 
ed, or else, let it be said straight off that no more money 
could be found for local bodies. Now, as has been pointed 
out by Bastable, land is the only source from which rural- 
bodies can derive the bulk of their income. But in this 
country land is already taxed up to the hilt, and therefore,, 
unless the Government comes forward to make a liberal 
contribution to the local bodies, I do not see any other 
■way in which local bodies can be really helped. 

As regards what has fallen from the Finance Minister,, 
it is quite true that there are Provinciai Governments 
intervening between the Government ci* India and the 
local bodies. But the distribution of the proceeds of our 
total taxation between imperial and local is a matter that 
principally concerns the Imperial Government and not the 
Provincial Governments, who, I am sure, will be simply glad 
to pass on to the local bodies the money that the Imperial 
Government may place at their disposal for the purpose. 
Moreover, your theory is that all the revenue belongs to 
the Imperial Government and the money that goes to the- 
Provincial Governments is placed by you at their disposal 
as your agents. If you claim that, the responsibility also to* 
find all the money required rests on you. I can assure the 
Hon’ble Member that if he is able to place recurring 
grants intended for local bodies at the disposal of the 
Local Governments, they will only be too glad to pass on 
these grants to local bodies. Therefore, action must be 
taken here by the Imperial Government and not by the* 
Local Governments. 
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Thea the Hon’ble Member says that recently grants 
have been given for sanitation. Yes, but they are non- 
recurring grants. You may give non-recurring grants 
from time to time whenever you are in a mood to do so. 
What I want is lai'ge recurring s^grants regularly provided 
out of the Budget for local bodies. The provision should 
be independent of what the state of the finances may be— - 
prosperous or otherwise. I shall not object to additional 
taxation if necessary in order that this provision might be 
made. Education, sanitation and communication are 
services that require to be looked after quite as well as 
those that the Imperial Government has taken ^charge of. 
The Hon^ble Member says that if a committee is appointed^ 
the members might look to the requirements of the local 
bodies, and the requirements of the Imperial Government 
might be left out. But all the six or seven members of 
the Imperial Government are constantly there and have 
been there, all these years, to think of the requirements of 
the Imperial Government. Only these two years a 
member has been put into this charmed circle to think 
about local bodies and their position. The influence of 
this new Department is already seen in the increased 
grants that we have received for education and sanitation 
during the last two years. I am glad that the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of education and sanitation is now there 
to put continued pressure on the Finance Department, Ail 
the other members, however, are there every day to think 
solely of the Impexial requirements. My Lord, it is the 
local requirements that in the present scheme of things 
•which have no great chance of being considered. I there- 
fore urge that Government should appoint a body to make 
an inquiry not into a hundred subjects, but into this one 
sole single subject. I am quite sure that some day or 
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other the Hon’ble Member will have to make an inquiry^, 
and then even the jnggler^s illustration may come true. 
But considering the assurance which has been given by the 
Finance Department, namely, that the views expressed to^ 
da}^ ■will receive consideration when disposing of this 
question, I am content not to press this Resolution to-day^ 
and I therefore beg to -withdraw it. 



GOLD GUERENOY. 

[On the 22nd March 1912, the Eon'ble Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersay moved a Essolution in the Im^perial Legislative 
Goimcil recommending the throwing open of Indian mints 
to the free coinage of gold, Mr, Golchale, in supporting the 
Eesolution, s^mke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, 1 beg to support this Resolution. My Hon’-- 
ble friend Sir Yithaldas Thackersey has referred to certam 
remarks which I had made in this Council a few years agOy 
and he has invited me to-day to develop my view still fur- 
ther. I do not know that there is much to develop, but I 
will briefly state what I think of one aspect — an important 
aspect — of the matter. In dealing with the question of 
high prices in 1908-1909, I had to give some thought to 
this question of the coinage of rupees, and this was how I 
expressed my views on the occasion : 

It seems to rae that the only way now out of our difficulties isr 
to follow the example of France and the United States, and 
while admitting the rupee to unlimited tender, stop the coinage 
of new rupees and coin gold pieces instead. Of course I ex- 
press this opinion with great diffidence, ifor there are serious 
considerations on the other side and the whole subject is envelop- 
ed in great obscurity. But I fear that the present half-way 
house will not do, and unless we place our currency on an 
automatic and self-adjusting basis, the clouds that are already 
overhead will thicken and not roll away. 

The clouds that I specially referred to were clouds of 
high prices and also of certain apprehensions in connexion 
with the adequacy or otherwise of our gold standard reserve 
to maintain the level of exchange. My Lord, so far as the 
Gjuestion of prices is concerned, that is a matter which is 
under some sort of inquiry at present, and I do not there- 
fore want to go into it at any length. The fact that there 
are no additions made during the last three years to our 
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total silver currency has undoubtedly tended to ease the 
situation as regards prices, But if we are again on the 
*eve of large additions to our silver currency, I fear the 
-question will be further complicated and the complications 
might possibly grow most 'serious. The view that I take 
•of this matter is briefly this. The quantitative theory of 
money , as every student of political economy knows, holds 
good in the case of backward countries like India much 
more than in the case of advanced countries which have a 
highly developed system of credit instruments. Now, in 
that view of things, prices are a function, to use a mathe- 
matical phrase, of three variables ; they depend upon three 
factors — the volume of currency, the supply of commodi- 
ties, and the demand for commodities. Any two factors be- 
ing the same, they vary with the third factor, either direct- 
tly or inversely, as the relation may be. For instance, 
they vary directly with the volume of currency ; they also 
vary directly with the demand for commodities ; and they 
vary inversely' with the supply of commodities. Now, 
assuming for the moment that the demand and supply 
•continue normal, prices will vary according to the volume 
of currency. Of course it takes a fairly long period for 
these adjustments to take place, but I am stating only the 
tendency of things. Whether the total volume of currency 
that exists in circulation at any particular moment is ade- 
quate or otherwise depends upon a number of considerations, 
and the demands of new industrial developments in the 
•country increases in production, increased facilities for ex- 
change and various other factors of that kind. But I am 
not going into that just now ; I am simply considering 
the single phenomenon of prices in relation to the volume 
of currency, leaving everything else out as normal. Now, 
what is the diiference if you have an automatic self -adjust- 
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ing currency such as we may have with gold or we 
had with silver before the year 1893, and the kind of arti- 
ficial currency that we have at present. Situated as India 
is, you will always require, to meet the demands of trade, 
the coinage of a cei'tain number of gold or silver 
pieces, as the case may be, during the export 
season, that is for six months in the year. When the 
export season is brisk, money has to be sent into the 
interior to purchase commodities. That is a factor 
-common to both situations whether you have an artificial 
automatic gold currency as now or a silver currency. 
But the difference is this. During the remaining six 
months of the slack season there is undoubtedly experien- 
csd a redundancy of currency, and under a self-adjusting 
automatic system there are three outlets for this 
redundancy to work itself off. The coins that are 
superfiuous may either come back to the banks and to the 
coffers of Government ; or they may be exported, or they 
may be melted by people for purposes of consumption for 
other wants. But where you have no self-adjusting and 
-automatic currency, where the coin is an artificial token of 
currency such as our rupee is at the present moment, two 
out of three of these outlets are stopped. You cannot 
• export the rupee without heavy loss, you cannot melt the 
rupee without heavy loss, and consequently the extra 
coins must return to the banks and the cofiers of Govern- 
ment, or they must be absorbed by the people. In the 
‘ latter case, the situation is like that of a soil which is 
water-logged, which has no efficient drainage, and the 
moisture from which cannot be removed. In this country 
the facilities for banking are vei^y inadequate, and there- 
fore our money does not swiftly flow back to the banks or 
-Government treasuries. Consequently the extra money 
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that is sent into the interior often gathers here and there* 
like pools of water, turning the whole soil into a marsh.. 

I believe the fact cannot be gainsaid that the stopping of 
two oxxtlets out of three tends to raise prices by making 
the volume of currency redundant. If we had a gold 
currency in place of the present artificial silver currency, 
when there is a redundancy, the people could re-melt gold 
coins into bullion or export gold coins without loss 
but the rupee being what it is the people cannot melt 
or export it, because of the difference between its 
token and intrinsic values, and every rupee coined 
remains as a net addition to the currency. It has been 
estimated that an average of about three crores of rupees 
used to be melted annually by the people under the old 
system for purposes of ornaments, etc. Where the cost 
of carrying bullion from the ports into the interior- 
exceeded the slight loss that was incurred by melting- 
rupees, people melted rupees. And the present disability 
will remain as long as our currency remains artificial. As 
a matter of fact, those who suggested that our currency 
should be placed on its present basis bad foreseen this, and 
they had recommended that the present should only be a 
temporally arrangement. The Fowler Committee and 
other authorities have advocated a gold standard and a 
gold currency, not a silver currency, as the permanent 
arrangement for this country. The time has come wdien 
we should consider whether we should not enter on the- 
next stage of our currency policy and go in for the coinage 
of gold pieces, admitting silver, however, for the present to- 
unlimited legal tender. But a time must come when sil- 
ver will have to be restricted in amount as legal tender,, 
and gold will then have to be the principal coin of the conn- 
try. My Lord, I support this Resolution. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 1910, 

\Pn 18th March 1910, Mr, Gohhale, in moving a Eesohi- 
tion in the Imperial Legislative Council, recommending that 
a heginning he made in the direction of free and compulsory 
education and that a Commission he appointed to frame 
definite pro 2 )osals, spolce as follows : — ] 

I beg to place the following Resolution before the* 
Council for its consideration : — 

That this Coiisioil recommends that a beginning should be- 
made in the direction of making elementary education free and 
compulsory throughout the country, and that a mixed Commis* 
sion of officials and non-officials be appointed at aii early date to 
frame definite proposals. 

Mj Lord, I trust the Council will note carefully what 
it is es^actly that this resolution proposes. The resolution 
does not ask that elementary education should be made* 
compulsory at once throughout India. It does not even 
ask that it should be made free at once throughout the- 
country, though this was the course which the Govern- 
ment of India themselves were decidedly inclined to adopt 
three years ago. All that the resolution does is to recom- 
mend that a beginning should now be made in the direc- 
tion of making elementary education free and compulsory 
and that a Commission should be appointed to consider 
the question and frame definite proposals. In other 
words, I propose that the State should now accept in this 
country the same responsibilities in regard to mass educa- 
tion that the Governments of most other civilized coun- 
tries are already discharging, and that a well- considered' 
scheme should be drawn up and adhered to till it is car- 
ried out. 

My Lord, a French widter has Justly described the^ 
nineteenth century as pre-eminently the century of the 
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■child. The question of the education of the child occu- 
pied the attention of statesmen during that century as 
much as any other important question, and there is no 
doubt that the enormous expansion of popular education 
that has taken place during the period in the Western 
world ranks in importance with its three other great 
achievements, viz., the application of science to industrial 
processes, the employment of steam and electricity to an- 
nihilate distance, and the rise of democracies. My Lord, 
three movements have combined to give to mass education 
the place which it occupies at present among the duties 
of a State— the humanitarian movement which reformed 
prisons and liberated the slave, the democratic movement 
which admitted large masses of men to a participation in 
government, and the industrial movement which brought 
home to nations the recognition that the general spread of 
education in a country, even when it did not proceed be- 
yond the elementary stage, meant the increased efficiency 
of the worker. 

My Loid, the time is long past when anybody could 
seriously contend that the bulk of human beings were 
made for physical labour only and that even the faint 
glimmer of rudimentary knowledge was not for them. On 
the contrary, it is at present universally recognised that a 
certain minimum of general instruction is an obligation 
which society owes to all its future members, and in near- 
ly the wdiole civilized world every State is trying to meet 
this obligation only in one way, namely, by making ele- 
mentary education compulsory and free. And thus it is, 
that,- led by the German States, country after country in 
Europe and America and Japan in the East have adopted 
this system of free and compulsory education ; and we 
find to-day ail the countries in Europe, excepting Russia 
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and Turkey, and the United States of America and Canada 
and Australia and Japan and several even of the smaller- 
Republics in South America — ail having this system in 
operation. And even within the borders of India itself it 
is gratifying to note that the enlightened and far-seeing 
Ruler of Baroda, after an experiment of 15 years carried 
out ill one of the talukas of his State, namely, the Amreli 
Taluka, has since last year extended this system to thO' 
whole of his State. 

The statistics of school attendance in the different 
countries are in this connection deeply instructive. To 
understand these statistics it is necessary that we should 
remember that the English standard of school-going popu- 
lation is 15 per cent,, but that standard pre-supposes a 
school period of 6 to T years. In England the period — the 
compulsory period — being from 6 to 7 years, they estimate 
that about 15 per cent, of a country must be at school. It 
follows therefore that where this period is longer the pro- 
portion of the total population that 'will be at school will 
he greater, and where the period is shorter the proportion 
■will be smaller. Now in the United States and in some of 
the continental countries this period is 8 years, wheims 
in Japan it is only 4 years, and in Italy it is as low as 
3 years. Remembering these things I would ask the Coun- 
cil to note the statistics, In the United States of America- 
21 per cent, of the whole population is receiving elementary- 
education ; in Canada, in Australia, in Switzerland, and in- 
Great Britain and Ireland the proportion ranges from 20- 
to 17 per cent.; in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in Nor- 
way, and in the Netherlands'the proportion is from 17 to 15- 
per cent. ; in France it is slightly above 14 per cent. ; in 
Sweden it is 14 per cent. ; in Denmark it is 13 per cent. ; 
in Belgium it is 12 per, cent. ; in Japan it is 11 per cent. 
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in Italy, Greece and Spain it ranges between 8 and 9 per 
•cent. ; in Portugal and Russia it is between 4 and 5 per 
•cent. I may mention in this connection that though ele- 
mentary education is nominally compulsory in Portuoal 
the compulsion is not strictly enforced, and in Russia it is 
not compulsory, though for the most part it is gratuitous. 
In the Philippine Islands it is 5 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation ; in Baroda it is 5 per cent, of the total population ; 
and in British India it is only 1-9 per cent, of the total 
population. 

I must now invite the Council to survey briefly the 
progress made in this country in the matter of primary 
•education during the last half century. It is well known 
that our modern educational system dates from the time of 
the famous despatch of 1854. Before that despatch was 
received, it has been estimated by the Education Commis- 
sion of Lord Ripon’s Government that primary educa- 
tion was in existence on a considerable scale in this coun- 
try. The total estimate made by them was that about 
•9 lakhs of pupils were receiving instruction in indigenous 
•schools uncontrolled by any State agency and in accord- 
-ance with ancient traditions. The Court of Directors in 
their despatch of 1854 first of all made the following decla- 
ration: — 

Ifc is one of our most sacred duties to be the means, as far as 
in us lies, of conferring upon natives of India those vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the general diflusion of 
useful knowledge and which India may under Providence derive 
from her connection with England. 

In other words, as the Education Commission of 1882 
•say, in 1854 the education of the whole people in India 
was definitely accepted as a State duty. The despatch 
went on further to say this : — 

Our attention should now be directed to a consideration 
possible still more important, and of e which has hitherto, we a:e 
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tjound to admit, been too much neglected . namely, how useful and 
praetical knowledge suited to every station in life should be best 
conveyed to the great mass of the people who are utterly inGapable 
of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own un- 
-aided eff >rts, and we desire to see the active measures of Govern- 
ment more specially directed for the future to this object, for the 
attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable in- 
crease in expenditure. 

The next landmark in our educational progress is the 
Commission of 1882 appointed by the Government of 
Lord Ripon. This Commission was appointed to enquire 
into the state of education throughout the country, and 
one of the chief subjects suggested for inquiry was 
how far the policy laid down in the despatch of 1854 
in regard to elementary education had been carried 
out. The Commission made careful inquiries and 
found that in 1882 there were about 85,000 primary 
schools in the country recognised by the Department, and 
there were about 21g lakhs of pupils attending these 
-schools. In addition to these there were about 3| lakhs 
attending unrecognized schools. If we include these in 
our statistics for the purpose of finding out what was the 
extent of elementary education, then we get a total of 25 
lakhs of pupils in 1882 receiving elementary instruction. 
That means 1*2 per cent, of the whole population of India 
at that time. The Commission, after pointing out how 
great was the area that still had to be covered, made 
several recommendations, of which I will quote these two. 
The first was: — 

While every branch of education might justly claim the foster- 
ing care of the State it is desirable in the present circumstances of 
the country to declare the elementary education of the masses, its 
provision, extension and improvement, to be that part of the 
educational system to which the strenuous efforts of the State 
should now be directed in still larger measure than heretofore. 

The second recommendation, which has not been much 
noticed was that : — 
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An attempt be made to secure the fullest possible provision 
for an expansion of primary education by legislation suited to the 
eireumstanees of each province, 

■Well, tliat was in 1882. A quarter of a century has 
elapsed since then, and what do we find to-day ? The 
number of schools has risen from 85,000 to about 113,000:: 
the number of pupils to-day in recognized schools both for 
boys and girls is about 39 lakhs. If we include in oiii 
estimate pupils who are attending unrecognized schools, -we 
get a total of under 45 lakhs or about 1*9 per cent, of the 
whole population. Thus in the course of a quarter of a 
century the progress of primary education in this country 
is represented by an advance from 1-2 per cent, to r9 per 
cent, of thd total population. 5 ly Lord, I venture to say 
that this is exceedingly slow and disappointing progress. 
It will be noticed on a reference to the last quinquennial 
report that a large part of this progress has been achieved 
during the last 6 or 7 years only. But even at this latter 
rate, I am quite sure that the rate of progress will not be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory ; and well may the 
Hon’ble Mr. Orange say in his last report, as he says 

But the rate of increase for the last 25 years or for the last 5 
is more slow than when compared with the distance that has to be 
travelled before primary education can be universally diffused, if 
the number of boys at* school continued to increase even at the 
rate of increase that has taken place in the last 5 years and there 
were no increase in population, even then several generations would 
still elapse before all the boys of school-age were in school. 

The expenditure on primary education from public 
funds, that is, from provincial, municipai and local funds 
all taken together, has advanced during this period only 
by about 57 lakhs. It w-as a little over 36 lakhs then ; it 
is over 93 lakhs just now. Now during the same poeriod 
our land-revenue has advanced by 8 crores. It is now a 
little over 29 crores as against a little over 21 crox'es then. 
Our military expenditure during the same time has risen 
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by about 13 crores : it was 19 crores then; it is now over 
32 crores. The expenditure on civil departments has gone 
up by 8 crores. It is to-day 19 crores, I am taking the 
figures for 1907 : it was about 11 crores then. Even the 
capital outlay on railways, which averaged about 4 crores- 
in those days, it will now be noticed, has gone mp to about 
1 5 crores. The contrast suggested by these figures is 
obvious and I do not think that any comment is necessaryj 
I think, my Lord, a comparison of the progress made 
in this country during the last 25 years with what has- 
been achieved in other countries during a corresponding 
period would be of great interest and is undoubtedly of great- 
significance. I will take for purposes of this comparison four 
countries, two from the West and two from the East. I will 
take England and Eussiafrom the West, and I will take Japan 
and the Philippines from the East. Well, what do we find ? 
In England compulsory education was first introduced in 
the year 1870. England with her strongly marked love of 
individualism stood out against the continental system as 
long as she could. It was only in 1870 that the first step 
towards making elementary education compulsory was- 
taken. The famous Act of 1870 did not introduce com- 
pulsion directly. It introduced what was described as 
permissive compulsion, that is, it conferred powers upon 
School Boards to frame bye-laws requiring the attendance 
of children at school. That was the first step. Six years- 
afterwards another enactment was passed, and in 1880 a 
third enactment was passed whereby the fabric of compul- 
sion was completed. The enactment of 1876 imposed an 
obligation on parents to send their children to school and 
it also created School Attendance Committees in those 
areas where there were no School Boards: and finally, in 
1880, compulsion was made absolute because the framing 
45 
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of bye-laws requiring attendance by School Boards Gom- 
mittees which was optional before, was made obligatory by 
the Act of 1880. The statistics about attendance during 
ijhat period of 12 years are of great interest. Sir Henry 
Oraik in his book, Tht State in Relation to Educaiion^ gives 
these statistics, from which we find that in 1871, when the 
population of England was 22 millions, the number of 
.children actually attending schools was only 13,000,000. 
•That amounted to about 43*3 per cent, of the school-going 
population which at 15 per cent, meant a little over three 
. millions. In 1876 the number had risen to 2 millions, 
which was about 66 per cent, of the .school-going popula- 
tion. By 1882 the number had already gone beyond 3 
millions, that is, almost every cnild that should have been 
at school was at school. The whole problem was thus 
solved in 1 2 years and the attendance at schools was carri- 
ed from 43*3 to nearly 100 per cent, in the period 
between 1870 and 1882. In 1881, England made educa- 
tion free. 

Turning now to Japan we have an illustration of 
progress under other conditions. Japan has successfully 
n,pplied Western methods to Eastern conditions of life, and 
in Japan we find that the modern educational system of 
the country dates, like almost everything else connected 
with her modern greatness, from the year 1872. 

In that year a rescript was issued by the Emperor m 
which the following words occur : “ It is designed hence- 
forth that education shall be so diffused that there may 
not be a village with an ignorant family, or a family with 
•an ignorant member.” Ambitious words these, my Lord, 
-as Mr. Sharpe points out, but Japan has entirely fulfilled 
them in the course of about 30 years. Before 1872, the 
total proportion of her population that was at school was 
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■only about 28 per cent. By the time that the century 
olosed the proportion had already advanced to over 90 
per cent. All this was achieved by Japan during a period 
when at the same time she created her magnificent army 
and navy, which have extorted the unstinted admiration 
of the world. In Japan education is now practically com- fi i 

pulsory, though they rely more upon moral persuasion lil! 

than upon compulsion. In the earlier years of this period i i^ 

compulsion was not strictly enforced, but 'from 1890 steps ' I 

have been taken to secure the attendance of every child * 
of school-going age. In 1900, Japan made education free 

-as far as possible. 

Now, I turn to Ilussia. The educational, problem in 
Russia is in many respects similar to the educational prob- 
lem in this country, and yet we shall find that durin<. the 
period of which I am speaking, that is, from 1880 to 1907 
the progress of primary education even in Russia has been 
far greater than it has been in this country. In Russia 
the Government tried by the law of 1864 and the law of 
1871 to direct the course of education, but without much 
success. As a matter of fact, the Government has not 
been able to do in Russia anything like what other Gov- 
vernments in the West have done in their countries. Even 
so, in the year 1880, there were just over a million 
pupils at school in Russia, and there were about 28 000 
schools at that time. During the 25 years of which I 
speak the number of schools has risen to 90,000 and the 
number of pnplis has gone up to nearly six millions If 
was for 1906-1907, 5,700,000. Thus in 1880, according 
to the population at that time, about 1-2 per cent, of the 
total population was at school. Curiously enou<rh that 
was precisely the proportion in India at the tjmet 1-2 per 
■cent, of the whole population. In 1906-1907, however 
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tlie proportion had gone up in Russia to about 4*5 percent*: 
of the population as against 1*9 in India. In Russia, as I 
have already pointed out, education is not compulsory, but 
it is for the most part gratuitous. 

Lastly, I will take the case of the Philippine Islands- 
which are under foreign rule. As is well known, the 
Philippines passed under the rule of America, under the- 
rule of the United States, from the rule of Spain at the 
close of the last century. Definite reliable statistics are 
available from the year 1903 ; and taking the period' 
1903'1908, the period corresponding to that in regard to 
which the Hon’ble Mr. Orange mentions the fact that the- 
progress has been far greater than during any other time 
before in India, what do we find? In 1903 the number of 
schools was under 2,000, the number of pupils was about a 
lakh and a half ( 150,000 ). The total population of the- 
Philippine Islands is about 7 millions. This gives for 1903- 
a proportion of about 2 per cent, of the whole population 
at school. In 1908 the schools had doubled and the 
numbers attending them had risen to 350,000, which give 
a proportion of about 5 per cent, of the whole population.. 
Thus the population actually at school advanced from 
about 2 per cent, to 5 per cent, during 1903 to 1908, during* 
which time in India it advanced only from 1 - 6 per cent, 
to 1*9 per cent. In the Philippines, education is compul- 
sory, though the compulsion is not strictly enforced. It is 
also free where the teachers are paid out of public funds. 

My Lord, I have troubled the Council with this review,, 
not because I believe in bewailing lost opportunities, but 
because the problems of the present and the future can be 
successfully solved only when they are taken in relation 
to the past. , * Forget those things that are behind ’ is no- 
doubt a wise injunction, and yet it is sometimes necessar j 
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to recall such things in order to understand the better those 
things that are ahead. I am sure there is no one in this 
^Council who will question either the value or the necessity 
•of universal education for the mass of the people. I am 
^sure even my Hon’ble friend the Maharaja of Burdwanj 
with all his horror of Western socialism, will not want the 
mass of our people to remain steeped permanently in 
dgoorance and darkness. the only way that the world 

has discovered to secure universal education in a country 
has been by making it compulsory and free. This is the 
■only method that the world has found to be successful and 
.so far there is no other method in the field. Again, if you 
make elementary instruction compulsory, it follows that 
you will have also to make it free, because othenvise com- 
pulsion would operate harshly on the poorer classes of the 
community. The only question therefore that we have to 
^consider is how far we in this country can now adopt that 
principle which has already been adopted by most countries 
of the civilized world, and which has already produced those 
most striking results that I have already mentioned to the 
Council. Now this question, I admit, is largely a question 
■of what is practicable and not a question of mere theory. 
I want thex’efore to approach the question and consider 
tt strictly and solely from a practical standpoint. 
There is no doubt that I shall be told in the course of this 
•discussion that the country is not yet ripe for the introduc- 
tion of the compulsory principle. Well, I myself admit 
the necessity of proceeding in this matter with extreme 
caution and only after due deliberation, but the objection 
that the country is not ripe for any particular reform 
has always been urged, as far as I am aware, against 
.every reform that has ever been proposed. We 
shall not therefore take much note of that objec- 
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tion, but consider what are the practical difficulties- 
that will have actually to be surmounted before 
this principle is successfully applied to Indian conditions. 
My Lord, what is the extent of the problem that we have 
got to solve in this country ? This is the first consideration,. 
Here let me state at the outset that I do not propose 
compulsion for the present for girls ; I propose compulsion 
only for boys, For girls for the present and for some 
years to come, education will have to be on a voluntary 
basis. In some respects girls’ education is even more 
important than that of boys in the India of to-day, and 
yet in view of the difficulties that surround that question, 
that education must be maintained for some years to 
come only on a voluntary basis. At the same time, far 
more vigorous efforts are necessary, on that voluntary 
basis, than have so far been made. But I want the Coun- 
cil clearly to understand that the compulsory principle 
which I advocate to-day is to be confined only to boys. We 
must therefore first of all ascertain what would be the 
number of boys that would be at school if education were 
compulsory in this country. Now I have already pointed 
out that the standard of 15 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion as the school-going population is the standard of Eng- 
land. There the school period is taken to be 6 to 7 years,- 
I propose that we should be satisfied with a compulsory 
period of 4 years only as they have in Japan. In Japan 
the period is from 6 years to 10 years of the child’s age. 
I propose that w’e should be satisfied with that period. 
If we have this period as the compulsory period, it will be 
found on a reference to census returns that the proportion 
of the male population of the country between the yeai's 
6 and, 10 i.s less than 12 per cent, of the total male popu- 
lation. Therefore, our problem is how to educate, how to- 
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have under elementary instruction 12 per cent, of the 

male population of the country. Now we find that already 
at the present moment, about S per cent, of the male 
population is at school — as a reference to the last quiif^ 
quennial report will show. The number of boys at school^ 
according to that repoi’t, is about 36 lakhs, and adding to- 
that number the 5 or 6 lakhs that are attending schools- 
not recognised by the State, it will be found that the pro- 
portion comes to about 3 per cent, of the total male popula- 
tion. We therefore have one quarter of the malepopula- 
Mon of school-going age already at school. What we 
want therefore is to quadruple this attendance and provide 
for the cost of such quadrupling. Now another reference 
to the quinquennial report will show that the cost of 
maintaining all these boys’ schools in 1906-07 was about a 
crore and 36 lakhs from ail sources, provincial, municipal 
and local, as also fees and other receipts. Well, assuming 
that all further expansion takes place only out of public 
funds, that there are no more fees charged and no more 
receipts from private sources coming, we shall need four 
times this cost in order to have the entire male population 
of school-going age at school. Four times a crore and 36' 
lakhs means about 5| crores; that is about 4 croresmore 
than what is expended at the present moment will have ta 
be found if the entire male population of school-going age 
is to be maintained at school. Now I do not suggest that 
the whole of this burden should fall upon the State. I 
think it should be divided between the State and local 
bodies. I would suggest a proportion of two-thirds and 
one third, as they have in Scotland, where the Parliament- 
ary grant and the amount spent from local rates stand to 
each other in the proportion of two to one. If the State 
will therefore undertake to defray two- thM of this 
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€x™ores, it will mean an additional expenditure o£ about 
crores when every boy is at school, supposing of course 
that the population remains where it is just now. This, 
however, it will be seen, wull not have to be incurred at 
once. Two and two-third crores will be reached when the 
•entire field has been covered, which will be a slow process 
even when the principle of compulsion, as I advocate it, 
has been adopted, because it will have to be applied slow- 
ly ; I for one shall be satisfied if the whole field is covered 
in the course of, say, 20 years. If in the course of 20 years 
we get the entire male population of school- going age at 
school,! for one shall think that we have done extremely well. 
This means that the whele of this increased cost of 2 1 
€rores which the State will have to incur will be spread 
over 20 years, and will not be incurred at once. Having 
pointed out thus the extent of the problem, I will now 
come to the actual proposals that I want to make. (1) My 
first proposal is that following the example of the Act of 
1870, we should pass an Act conferring powers upon local 
bodies to make elementary education compulsory in their 
areas. I recognise, my Lord, that the unpopularity that 
will be evoked by the principle of compulsion in certain 
sections will be considerable; and in view of the special 
circumstances attaching to the position of the British 
■Government in this country, I I’ecognise that this unpopu- 
larity should not come to the State on account of any 
•direct compulsion introduced by it. The compulsion in- 
troduced therefore should be indirect, through local bodies 
and not direct by the State, (2) My second proposal is 
that compulsion should be only for boys and not for girls. 
(3) My third proposal is that the period of compulsion should 
be between 6 years and 10 years as in Japan, (4) The 
fourth proposal is this. In any area where 33 per cent. 
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the male population is already at school, there this princi- 
ple of compulsion should be applied. I have already point- 
■ed out that in England about 43*4 per cent, of the 
•children were at school when compulsion was introduced. 
In Japan about 28 per cent, were at school. I should 
propose 33 per cent, as the proportion which should 
satisfy us that compulsion would not be premature iu any 
particular area. Where 33 per cent, of the boys are 
actually at school, elementary education should be made 
compulsory for all boys in that area. In other areas the 
attempt should be to work up to this proportion of 33 
per cent. As soon as 33 per cent, is reached, compulsion 
should be introduced. (5) My fifth proposal is that wher- 
ever compulsory education is introduced, it should be 
gratuitous, because otherwise it would be a great hardship 
on poor people. At any rate the children of those parents 
whose income is below a certain limit, say, Bs. 25 a month, 
should receive gratuitous instruction. (6) My sixth pro- 
posal is that the extra cost should be divided between the 
•Government and the local bodies in the proportion of 2 to 
i. [(7) My seventh proposal is that there should now be a 
■separate Secretaiy for Education in the Home Depart- 
ment. Instead of having a Director-General I would have 
a Secretary in the Home Department specially for educa- 
tion, and eventually I look forward to the time when a 
Member in separate charge of education will be included 
In the Executive Council. (8) My eighth proposal is that 
•education should now be a divided head instead of its being 
a purely Provincial head. The root of the mischief, as we 
■•see it to-day, is there. The resources at the disposal of 
the Provincial Governments are extremely limited. I 
know many of the Provincial Governments are anxious to 
spend more money on primary education; but it is a 
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struggle witli them which they have constantly to carry on 
to make the two ends meet, and it is not possible for them 
to find more money for primary education than they are 
able to spend at the present moment. The Government 
of India, on the other hand, has from time to time abund- 
ant resources at its disposal, though this year my Hon’ble 
friend has imposed extra taxation. In any case the Gov-- 
vernment of India has not the same struggle to make its 
two ends meet that the Local Governments generally have; 
if it had a direct responsibility for education instead of the 
remote responsibility that it has at present, I am quite 
sure more would be done for education. Education should 
therefore be a divided charge and there should be a definite 
programme before the Government, J ust as there is a 
programme for railways, which should be carried out 
steadily year by year, (9) My last proposal in this con- 
nection is that a statement describing the progress 
of education from year to year should be published 
with the annual Financial Statement as is done in 
the case of Army Seiwices and the Bail way Board. 
These are the 9 definite practical proposals that i would 
like to submit to the consideratiou of this Council. I do 
not elaim that these are the details of a complete'scheme : 
they are only general suggestions tentatively thrown 
out, and if the Government will appoint a Commission 
such as I suggest, all these suggestions can go to that 
Commission, and the Commission would be able to pro- 
nounce definitely on their practicability. I now come to 
the financial part of the scheme. I have already said that 
the cost for the State will be about 2| crores a year, to be 
worked up to in twenty years. Well, in spite of the 
financial difficulties of which we have heard a good deal 
this year, the State is in a position to meet this cost. The 
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resources of the State are ample for this purpose. I will 
only briefly indicate them. First of all you have the' 
normal growth of revenue, which was once estimated by 
Sir Edward Baker at about a crore and 20 lakhs a year. 
Then you must have retrenchment. I trust after what 
has been said during the course of the recent discussions 
that a rigorous policy of retrenchment will now be enforced 
especially in regard to those Departments which show over- 
grown expenditure, such as the Army and Civil Depart- 
ments. Thirdly, there is that sum of about a million 
sterling, which is spent out of revenue partly for reducing 
debt under the Famine Insurance Grant and partly under 
Kailways for redemption of debt. That ought to be made 
available for expenditure for current purposes. The fourth 
resource is this. For years, in the sixties and seventies^ 
our import-duties used to be at 7| per cent, instead of 5 
per cent. There is no reason why they should not be at 
7 1 per cent, again. That will bring 2| crores more for 
my Hon’ble friend there. The fifth source that I would 
point out is an export duty on Jute and on several other 
commodities. A 5 per cent, duty on Jute will mean about 
a crore of rupees. Lastly, I go further and I say this, that 
if the worst comes to the worst and every other resource 
fails, which I do not for a moment think to be possible I 
shall be prepared to advocate an extra 8 annas on salt 
because I think it is a smaller evil that my countrymen 
should eat less salt than that their children should con- 
tinue to grow up in ignorance and darkness and all the 
moral and material helplessness which at present character- 
ises their lives. 

My Lord, one word more and I have done. I will 
frankly confess that I have not introduced this resolution 
in the Council to-day in the hope that it will be adopted 
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%y the CounciL Constituted as this body is, we all recog- 
nize that unless a resolution finds favour in the eyes of the 
'Government, there is no chance of its being carried, and I 
recognize further that it is not reasonable to expect 
Government to accept this resolution without further con- 
sideration. Even if they are inclined to take a favourable 
view of my proposals, they are proposals which will natural- 
ly have to be referred to the Secretary of State before any 
decisive step is taken. I have not therefore the least ex- 
pectation that this resolution will be adopted by the 
Council. But though the Government may not be able to 
accept the resolution, they certainly can undertake to 
•examine the whole question at an early date in a sympathe- 
tic spirit. If that is done, I shall be satisfied. In any 
•case the Government, I trust, will not do two things. I 
trust they will not make a definite pronouncement against 
the principle of free and compulsory education to-day, and 
I also trust that the resolution which I have moved will 
not be brushed aside on the plea that the condition of the 
finances does not admit of the proposals being maintained. 
My Lord, there is much truth in the homely adage that 
W’^here there is a will there is a way. I think that this 
question of compulsory and free primary education is now 
in this country the question of questions. The well-being 
of millions upon millions of children who are waiting to be 
brought under the humanising influence of educatioii 
depends upon it. The increased efficiency of the indivi- 
dual, the higher general level of intelligence, the stiffening 
of the moral backbone of large sections of the community, 
none of these things can come without such education. In 
fact, the whole of our future as a nation is inextricably 
bound up with it. My Lord, however this resolution may 
he disposed of here to-day I feel that in this matter we are 
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bound to win. The practice of the whole civilised world,, 
the sympathies of the British democracy and our own 
natural and legitimate aspirations of which your Lordship- 
has more than once admitted the reasonableness, all these 
are united in its favour. This I'esolution will come up- 
again and again before this Council till it is carried to a 
successful issue. My Lord, I earnestly hope that the- 
Government will read aright the needs of the situation and* 
not fail to move with the times in this matter. To my 
mind the call of duty to them is clear, and it is also the call' 
of statesmaiiship — that statesmanship which pursues, un- 
hasting but unresting, the highest interests of the people^ 
committed to its care. 


THE ELEMENTARY EDHCATIGN BILL. 

[ On 16th March 1911, Mr. Gohhale, in cashing for leavB 
in the Imperial Legislative Council to introduce a Bill to 
make better provision for the extension of elementary eduoa- 
lion in India, spoke as folloivs : — ] 

My Lord, I rise to ask for leave to introduce a Bill to 
make better provision for the extension of elementary 
-education throughout India. Hon’ble Members will re- 
collect that about this time last year, the Oouncil consider- 
ed a resolution which 1 had ventured to submit to its 
judgment, recommending that elementary education should 
gradually be made compulsory and free throughout the 
country, and that a mixed Commission of officials and non- 
officials should be appomted to frame definite proposals. 
In the debate, which ensued on the occasion, fifteen 
Members, including the Home Member, the Home Secre- 
tary and the Director-General of Education, took part. 
There was then no separate portfolio of Education, and 
educational interests rubbed shoukh^rs with jails and the 
police, in the all-comprehensive charge of the Home 
Department. In the end, on an assurance being given 
by the Home Member that the whole question would 
be carefully examined by the Government, the resolu- 
-tion was withdrawn. Twelve months, my Lord, have 
elapsed since then, and the progress which the ques- 
tion has made during the interval has not been altogether 
disappointing. In one important particular, indeed, 
events have moved faster than I had ventured to hope 
or suggest. One of the proposals urged by me on the 
“Government last year was that Education should, to begin 
with, have a separate Secretary, and that eventually there 
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should be a separate Member for Education in the Gover- 
nor General’s Executive Counicl. The Government 
however, have given us at one bound a full-fledged 
Department of Education, and the Hon’ble Mr. Butler 
has already been placed in charge of it. Mv Lord th. 
Hon’ble Member’s appointment to the new office has been 
received with general satisfaction, and it is recognised on 
all sides that he brings to his task a seputation for great 
practical capacity. What I value, lioweve.-, even more 
than his practical capacity, is the fact that the Indian sun 
has not dried the Hon’ble Member and that he has not yet 
shed those enthusiasms with which perhaps we ail start * 
life, and without which no high task for the improveraelt 
of humanity has ever been undertaken. I think, my Lord 
the creation of a separate portfolio for Education brin J 
us sensibly nearer the time when elementary education 
shall be universal throughout India. That there is a 
strong demand for this in the country— a demand, more- 
over, daily growing stronger— may be gathered from the 
fact that, since last year’s debate, the question has been 
kept well to the fore by the Indian Press, and that last 
December resolutions in favour of compulsory and free 
primary education were passed not only by the Indian 
National Congress at Allahabad, but also by the Moslm 
League, which held its sittings at Nagpur. On the 
Government side, too, the declaration made in the House 
of Commons last July by the Under- Secretary of State 
for India that one of the objects of the creation of the new 
Education Department was to spread education through- 
out the country, the significant language employed by 
Your Lordship on the subject of education in your reply 
to the Congress address at the beginning of this year, and 
the Educational Conference, summoned by the Hon’ble 
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Mr. Butler last month at Allahabad— all point to the 
fact that the Government are alive to the necessity of 
moving faster and that it will not be long before vigorous- 
measures are taken in hand to ensure a more rapid s^^ead' 
of mass education in the land. The present thus is a 
singularly favourable juncture for submitting to the Council 
and the countiy the desirability of a forward move, such 
as my Bill proposes, and I earnestly trust the Council will 
not withhold from me the leave I ask to introduce the- 
Bill. 

My Lord, I expect the Government have now conclud- 
ed their examination of my proposals of last year, and* 
perhaps the Hon’ble Member will tell us to-day what con- 
clusions have b^een arrived at. The part of the scheme to 
which I attached the greatest importance was that relating 
to the gradual introduction of the principle of compulsion 
into the system of elementary education in the country,, 
and that part is now embodied in the Bill which I wish to 
introduce to-day. My Lord, an American legislator, ad- 
dressing his countrymen more than half a century ago> 
once said that if he had the Archangel’s trumpet, the blast 
of which could startle the living of all nations, he would 
sound in their ears and say : ‘ Educate your children- 
educate all your children, educate every one of your children^ 

deep wisdom and passionate humanity of this aspira- 
tion is now generally recognised, and in almost every 
civilised country, tfee State to-day accepts the education of 
the children as a primary duty resting upon it. Even if 
the advantages of an elementary education be put nO' 
higher than a capacity to read and write, its universal 
diffusion is a matter of prime importance, for literacy is 
better than illiteracy any day, and the banishment of a. 
whole people’s illiteracy is no mean achievement. But eie- 
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mentarj education for the mass of the people means some- 
tiling more than a mere capacity to read and write. It 
means for them a keener enjoyment of life and a more- 
refined standard of living. It means the greater moral and 
economic efficiency of the individual. It means a higher 
level of intelligence for the whole community generally 
He who reckons these advantages lightly may as well 
doubt the value of light or fresh air in the economy o€ 
human health. I think it is not unfair to say that one im- 
portant test of the solicitude of a Government for the true 
well-being of its people is the extent to which, and the 
manner in which, it seeks to discharge its duty in the matter 
of mass education. And judged by this test, the Govern- 
ment of this country must wake up to its reeponsibilitie® 
much more than it has hitherto done, before it can take its 
proper place among the civilised Governments of the woi-ld. 
lYhether we consider the extent of literacy among th© 
population, or the proportion of those actually at school, or 
the system of education adopted, or the amount of money 
expended, on primary education, India is far, far behind 
other civilised countries. Take literacy. While in India 
according to the figures of the census of 1901, less than 0 
per cent, of the whole population could read and write,, 
even in Russia, the most backward of European countrieg 
edueationally, the proportion of literates at the last census 
was about 25 per cent., while in many European countries 
as also the United States of America, and Canada and 
Australia, almost the entire population is now able to read 
and write. As regards attendance at school, I think it 
will be well to quote once more the statistics which I 
mentioned in moving my resolution of last year, They are 
as follows; — ‘In the United States of America, 21 per 
cent, of the whole population is receiving elementary 
46 



education ; in Canada, in Australia, in Switzerland, and in 
<xreat Britain and Ireland, tlie proportion ranges from 20 
to 17 per cent.; in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in 
Horway and in the Netherlands the proportion is from 17 
"to 15 per cent.; in France it is slightly above 14 per cent.; 
in Sweden it is 14 per cent.; in Denmark it is 13 per cent.; 
in Belgium it is 12 per cent.; in Japan it is 11 per cent.; 
in Italy, Greece and Spain it ranges between 8 and 9 per 
cent.; in Portugal and Russia it is between 4 and 5 per 
cent.; whereas in British India it is only 1*9 per cent. ^ 
Turning next to the systems of education adopted in differ- 
ent countries, we find that while in most of them elementary 
education is both compulsory and free, and in a few, 
though the principle of compulsion is not strictly enforced 
cr has not yet been introduced, it is either wholly or for 
the most part gratuitous, in India alone it is neither 
compulsory nor free. Thus in Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the United States of 
America, Canada, Australia and Japan, it is both com- 
pulsory and free, the period of compulsion being generally 
six years, though in some of the American States it is now 
-as long as nine years. In Holland, elementary education is 
campulsory, but not free. In Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Servia and Rumania, it is free, and, in theory, 
compulsory, though compulsion is not strictly enforced. In 
'Turkey, too, it is free and nominally compulsory, and in 
Russia, though compulsion has not yet been introduced, it 
is for the most part gratuitous. Lastly, if we take the 
expenditure on elementary education in different countries 
per head of the population, even allowing for difierent 
money values in different countries, we find that India is 
.simply nowhere in the comparison. The expenditure pe^- 
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ted of the population is highest in the United States 

bemg nolessthan 16.; in Switzerland, it is 13.. 2 

head ; in Australia, 11.. 3c^. ; in England and Wales, ‘iL • 

in Canada 9.. M.; in Scotland, 9.. 7p.; in Germany 6^ 

lOfZ. ; m Ireland, 6.. 51 ; in the Netherlands, 6.. 4^’ • in 
Sweden, 5.. 71; in Belgium, 5.. 4<Z. ; in Norway, 5 .. 'I’i 

in France, 4s. lOd; in Austria, 3s. Hd, • in t* ^ 

101 ; in Italy, Is. 7^(1 . ; in Servia and 'japan if 2 ■ 
Russia, 7 id . ; while, in India, it is barely one penn^’ ’ 

My Lord, it may be urged, and with some show of 
reason, that as mass education is essentially a Western idea 
and India has not been under Western influences for mote 
than a centu^, it is not fair to compare the progress made 
by her with the achievements of Western nations in that 
field. I am not sure that there is really much in this view 
for even in most Western countries, mass education is a’ 
comparatively recent development, and even in the East 
we have before us the example of Japan, which came under 
influence of the West less than half a century ago and has 
already successfully adopted a system of universal educa 
tion. Assuming, however, for the sake of argument that 
it is not fair to compare India with Western countries in 
this matter, no such objection can, I believe be ur^ed 
against a comparison of Indian progress ivith that made^’in 
the Philippines, or Ceylon, or Baroda. The Philippines 
came under American rule only thirteen years ago - it 
cannot be said that in natural intelligence or desire for 
education, the Philipinos are superior to the p^ple of 
India ; and yet the progress in mass education made 
in the Islands during this short period has been so m-eat 
that it constitutes a remarkable tribute to the energ/and 
enthusiasm of American ideals. Under Spanish rule, there 
was no system of popular education in the Philippines 
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As soon as the Islands passed into the possession of the- 
United States, a regular programme of primary education 
came to be planned and has been steadily adhered to. The- 
aim is to make primary education unir^ersal Instruction 
is free, and the education authorities advise compulsion, 
though no compulsory law has yet been enacted. So great 
however, is the enthusiasm that has been aroused in the 
matter that many Municipalities have introduced compid- 
sion by local ordinances. And though there is room for 
doubt if the ordinances are stiictly legal, no question has- 
been raised, and the people are acquiescing cheerfully in 
their enforcement. How rapidly things are advancing in 
the Philippines may be judged by the fact that in five- 
years — from 1903 to 1908 — the number of pupils attend- 
ing school more than doubled itself, having risen from- 
150,000 to 360,000. The proportion of children receiving- 
instruction to the whole population of the Islands is now 
nearly 6 per cent., as against 2 in British India. 

The conditions of Ceylon approximate closely to those 
of Southern India, and Mm fact that it is directly admi- 
nistered by England as a Crown Colony need not make any 
difference in its favour. In regard to mass education,, 
however, Ceylon is far ahead to-day of India. Element- 
ary instruction in Ceylon is imparted by two classes of 
schools, Government and Aided, the Government schools/ 
covering about one-third, and the Aided schools two-thirds 
of the area. In Government schools, a system of compul- 
sory attendance has long been in force, the defaulting 
i parent being brought by the teacher before a Village Tri- 
5 bunal, who can indict small fines. In 1901, a Committee- 
was appointed by the Government to advise what steps 
should be taken to extend primary education in the Island 
and the Committee strongly recommended ‘ tha^. 
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^Government should take steps to compel parents to 
give their children a good vernacular educa^tion.^ 
Again, in 1905, a Commission was appointed to 
make further enquiries into the matter, and the re®om- 
mendations of this body were accepted in the main by the 
Golonial Secretary. These recommendations were : (1) 
that attendance at school should be compulsory for boys 
'during a period of six years in areas proclaimed by the 
Governor ; (2) that no fees should be charged ; (S) that ■ 

girls’ education should be pushed on vigorously; (4) that !, 

District and Divisional Committees should be constituted 
to look after the education of children in their areas ; and 
(5) that the Road Tax should be handed over to these ; 
bodies to form the nucleus of an Education Fund. Action 
was first taken under the new scheme in 1908, when 16 
Districts were proclaimed by the Governor ; and the official 
report for 1909 thus speaks of its working: ‘ There has 
been no difficulty so far, and there seems to be every 
reason to hope that none of the difficulties, which were 
a,Bticipated by some of the managers of aided schools, will 
arise. It is hoped that in the course of the present year, 
it will be brought into working order in all the Districts.’ 

In 1909 the total number of pupils, attending primary 
schools in Ceylon, was 237,000, which gives a proportion 
of 6*6 per cent, to the whole population of the Island. 

Within the borders of India itself, the Maharaja of 
Baroda has set an example of enthusiasm in the cause of 
■education, for which he is entitled to the lasting gratitude 
of the people of the country. His Highness began his ; 
first experiment in the matter of introducing compulsory 
and free education into his State eighteen years ago in ten 
villages of the Amreli Taluka, After watching the experi» 
ment for eight years, it was extended to the whole taluka. 
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in 1901, and finally, in 1906, primary education was made 
compulsory and free throughout the State for hoys be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12, and for girls between the ages 
of 6 and 10. The age-limit for girls has since been raised 
from 10 to 11, The last two Education Eeports of the 
State explain with considerable fullness the working of the 
measure, and furnish most interesting reading. In 1909,. 
the total number of pupils at school was 165,000, which 
gives a proportion of 8*6 per cent, to the total population 
of the State. Taking the children of school-going age, we 
find that 79*6 per cent, of boys of such age were at school, as 
against 21*5 per cent, in British India ; while the percent- 
of girls was 47*6, as against our 4 per cent, only. The 
total expenditure on primary schools in Baroda in 1909 
was about 7| lakhs of rupees, which gives a proportion 
of about 6 per head of the population, as against one 
penny in British India. The population of Baroda is 
drawn from the same classes as that of the adjoining 
British territories, and every day that passes sees the sub- 
jects of the Gaekwar outstanding more and more British 
subjects in the surrounding districts. 

My Lord, if the history of elementary education 
throughout the world establishes one fact more clearly 
than another, it is this, that without a resort to compul- 
sion no State can ensure a general diffusion of education 
among its people. England, with her strong love of indi- 
vidualism, stood out against the principle of compulsion 
for as long as she could, but she had to give way in the 
end all the same. And when the Act of 1870, which in- 
troduced compulsion into England and Wales, was under 
discussion, Mr. Gladstone made a frank admission in the 
matter in language which I would like to quote to this; 
Council, ‘ Well, sir,^ said he, ‘ there is another principle 
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and undoubtedly pf the gravest character, which I can evett 
now hardly hope— though I do hope after all that we had 
seen— is accepted on the other side of the House— I mean 
the principle that compulsion must be applied in some 
effective manner to the promotion of education. I freely 
and frankly own that it was. not without an effort that I 
myself accepted it. I deeply regret the necessity. I 
think that it is a scandal and a shame to the country that 
in the midst of our, as we think, advanced civilisation, and 
undoubtedly of our enormous wealth, we should at 
this time of day be obliged to entertain this principle 
of compulsion. Nevertheless, we have arrived deliberately 
at the conclusion that it must be entertained, and I do not 
hesitate to say that, being entertained, it ought to be 
entertained with every consideration, with every desire of 
avoiding haste and precipitancy, but in a manner 
that shall render it effectual . , , , ^ A Boyal 

Commission, appointed in 1886 to report on the 
working of the measure adopted to make attendance at 
school compulsory in England and Wales, bore ungrudging 
testimony to the great effect which compulsion had pro- 
duced on school attendance. ‘ It is to compulsion,^ they 
wrote, ‘ that the increase of the numbers on the roll is 
largely attributable. Among the witnesses before us, 
Mr. Stewart appears to stand alone in his opinion that, 
provided the required accommodation had been furnished, 
the result would have been much the same if attendance 
had not been obligatory. But to estimate fairly the, in- 
fluence, which compulsion has had upon the great increase 
in the number of children attending school, we must speak 
of it under the three heads into which its operation may 
be divided. There is, first, the direct infi:uence of com- 
pulsion. This is exerted over parents, who are indifferent 
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to the moral and intellectual welfare of their children , who 
are very eager to obtain what advantage they can from 
their children’s earnings, but w%o never look beyond , . 

But, secondly, compulsion exercises an indirect influence. 
Many parents are apathetic, yield weakly to their children’s 
wish not to go to school. . . But they are keenly alive 

to the disgrace of being brought before a Magistrate, the 
fear of which supplies a stimulus suflicient to make them 
do their duty i|a this respect. In addition, the existence 
of a compulsory law has considerably affected public 
opinion and has done much to secure a larger school 
attendance by making people recognise that the State 
regards them as neglecting their duty, if their children 
remain uneducated. The Ceylon Commission of 1905, in 
dealing with the question whether attendance at school 
should be made compulsory, expressed themselves as 
follows : — ‘ With the exception of one or two districts of 
the Island, little good will be done by any system which 
does not enforce compulsory attendance. The Dutch, who 
had an extensive and successful system of A^ernacular 
schools throughout the portions of the Island which %vere 
under their rule, found it necessary to enforce attendance 
by fines, and did so regularly. Parents, throughout a 
large portion of the Island, exercise very little control 
over their children, and will leave them to do as they like 
in the matter of school attendance. The result is that, 
where there is no compulsion, boys attend very irregu- 
larly and leave school very early. That compulsory 
attendance is desirable we have no doubt. My Lord, pri- 
mary education has rested on a voluntary basis in this 
country for more than half a century, and what is the 
•extent of the progress it has made during the time ? For 
answer one has to look at the single fact that seven chil- 
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idren out of eight are yet allowed to grow up in ignorance 
and darkness, and four villages out of five are without a 
school. During the last six or seven years, the pace has 
been slightly more accelerated than before, but, even so, 
how extremely slow it is, may be seen from what Mr. 
Orange says of it in the last quinquennial report, issued 
two years ago: — But the rate of increase for the last 
twenty-five years or for the last five is more slow than 
when compared with the distance that has to be travelled 
before primary education can be universally diffused. If 
the number of boys at school continued to increase even at 
the rate of increase that has taken place in the last five 
years, and even if there was no increase in population, 
even then several generations would still elapse before all 
the boys of school age were in school. My Lord, I res- 
pectfully submit that this state of things must he reme- 
died ; that India must follow in the wake of other civili- 
zed countries in the matter, if her children are to enjoy 
anything like the advantages which the people of those 
countries enjoy in the race of life ; that a beginning at 
least should now be made in the direction of compulsion ; 
and that the aim should be to cover the whole field in the 
lifetime of a generation. When England introduced com- 
pulsion in 1870, about 43 per cent, of her children of 
school-going age were at school, and ten years sufficed for 
her to bring all her children to school. When Japan took 
up compulsion, about 28 per cent, of her school-going: 
population was at school, and Japan covered the whole 
field in about twenty years. Our difficulties are undoubt- 
edly greater than those of any other country, and our 
progress, even with the principle of compulsion introduced, 
is hound to be slower. But if a beginning is made at once 
and we resolutely press forward towards the goal, the 
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difficulties, great as they are, will vanish before long, and 
the rest of the journey will be comparatively simple and 
easy. My Lord, it is urged by those who are opposed to 
the introduction of compulsion in this country that though 
the Gaekwar, as an Indian Prince, could force compulsion 
on his subjects without serious opposition, the British 
Government, as a foreign Government, cannot afford to 
risk the unpopularity which the measure will entail. 
Personally I do not think that the fear which lies behind 
this view is justified, because the Government in Ceylon is 
as much a foreign Government as that in India, and in 
Ceylon the authorities have not shrunk .from the introduc- 
tion of compulsion. But to meet this objection, I am 
quite willing that the first steps in the direction of compul- 
sion should be taken by our Local Bodies, which reproduce 
in British territory conditions similar to those which 
obtain in Feudatory States. And even here I am willing 
that the first experiment should be made in carefully 
selected and advanced areas only. When the public mind 
is familiarised with the idea of compulsion, the Govern- 
ment may take the succeeding steps without any hesitation 
or misgiving. In view, also, of the special difficulties, 
likely to be experienced in extending the principle of 
compulsion at once to girls, I am willing that, to begin 
with, it should be applied to boys only, though I share the 
opinion that the education of girls is with us even a great- 
er necessity than that of boys, and I look forward to the 
time when compulsion will be extended to all children 
alike of either sex. To prevent injudicious zeal on the 
part of Local Bodies, even in so good a cause as the spread 
of elementary education, I am willing that ample powers 
of control should be retained by the Provincial and Impe- 
rial Governments in their own hahds. What I earnestly 
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and empHatically insist on, however, is that no more, time; 
should now be lost in making a beginning in this all- 
important matter. 

My Lord, I now come to the Bill, which 1 hope the* 
Council will let me introduce to-day, and I ask the indul- 
gence of the Council while I explain briefly its main pro- 
visions. The Bill, I may state at once, has beefl framed 
with a strict regard to the limitations of the position, to- 
which I have already referred. It is a purely premissive 
Bill, a) id it merely proposes to empower Municipa- 
lities and District Boards, under certain circumstances,, 
to introduce compulsion within their areas, in the first- 
instance, in the case of boys, and later, when the time is 
ripe, in the case of girls. Before a Local Body aspires to 
avail itself of the powers contemplated by the Bill, it will 
have to fulfil such conditions as the Government of India 
may by rule lay down as regards the extent to which 
education is already diffused within its area. Last year, in 
moving my resolution on this subject, I urged that where- 
one-third of the boys of school-going age were already at 
school, the question of introducing compulsion might be 
taken up for consideration by the Local Body. I think this- 
is a fair limit, but if the Government of India so choose thej 
might impose a higher limit. In practice, a limit of 33 per 
cent. will, exclude for several years to come all District- 
Boards, and bring within the range only a few of the more 
advanced Municipalities in the larger towns in the different- 
Provinces. Moreover, a Local Body, even when it satis- 
fies the limit laid down by the Government of India, can 
come under the Bill only after obtaining previously the 
sanction of the Local Government. I submit, my Lordy 
that these are ample safeguards to prevent any ill-consi- 
dered or precipitate action on the part of a Local Body. 
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Then the Bill provides for a compulsory period of school 
attendance of four years only. Most countries have a 
period of six years, and even Ceylon and Baroda provide 
six years ; Italy, -which began with three, and Japan, 
which’ began with four years, have also raised their period 
to six years. But considering that the burden of addition- 
al expenditure involved will in many cases be the principal 
determining factor in this matter, I am content to begin 
with a compulsory period of four years only. The next 
point to which I would invite the attention of the Council 
is that the Bill makes ample provision for exemption from 
‘Compulsory attendance on reasonable grounds, such as 
sickness, domestic necessity or the seasonal needs of agri- 
culture. A parent may also claim exemption for his child 
•on the ground that there is no school within a reasonable 
distance from his residence, to which he can send the child 
without exposing him to religious instruction to which 
he objects ; and a distance of one mile is laid down as a 
reasonable distance. This, however, is a matter of detail, 
which, perhaps, may better be left to Local Gov- 
ernments. When a Local Body comes under the Bill, 
the responsibility is thrown upon it to provide 

suitable school accommodation for the children within its 
area, in accordance with standards which may be laid down 
by the Education Department of the Local Government. 
On the question of fees, while I am of opinion that where 
attendance is made compulsory, instruction should be 
gratuitous, the Bill provides for gratuitous instruction 
only in the case of those children whose parents are ex- 
tremely poor, not earning more than Rs. 10 a month, all 
above that line being required to pay or not in the discre- 
tion of the Local Body* This is obviously a compromise, 
rendered necessary by the opposition offered by so many 
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Local Go vemmeiits to the proposal of abolishing fees in 
primary schools, on the ground that it means an unneces- 
sary sacrifice of a necessary and useful income. Coming 
to the machinery for working tho compulsory provisions,, 
the Bill provides for the creation of special school attend- 
ance committees, whose duty it will be to make careful 
enquiries and prepare and maintain lists of children who 
should be at school within their respective areas, and take 
whatever steps may be necessary to ensure the attendance- 
of children at school, including the putting into operation 
of the penal clauses of the Bill against defaulting parents. 
The penal provisions, it will be seen, are necessarily light.. 
To ensure the object of the Bill being fulfilled, the employ- 
ment of child labour below the age of ten is prohibited,, 
and penalty is provided for any infringement of the provi- 
sion. Lastly, it is provided that the Government of India 
should lay down by rule the proportion in which the heavy 
cost of compulsory education should be divided between 
the Local Government and the Local Body concerned, it 
being assumed that the Supreme Government will place' 
additional resources at the disposal of the Local Govern- 
ment, to enable it to defray its share, the Local Body 
being on its side empowered to levy a special Education. 
Rate, if necessary, to meet its share of the expenditure.. 
It is obvious that the whole working of this Bill must, 
depend in the first instance upon the share, which the 
Government is prepared to bear, of the cost of compulsory 
education, wherever it is introduced. I find that im 
England the Parliamentary grant covers about two-thirds^ 
of the total expenditure on elementary schools. In= 
Scotland it amounts to more than that proportion, whereas 
in Ireland it meets practically the whole cost. I think we 
are entitled to ask that in India at least two-thirds of the 
new expenditure should be borne by the State. 
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This, my Lord, is briefly the whole of my Bill It is 
:a small and humble attempt to suggest the first steps of a 
journey, which is bound to prove long and tedious, but 
which must be performed, if the mass of our people are to 
emerge from their present condition. It is not intended 
that all parts of the Bill should be equally indispensable 
to the scheme, and no one will be more ready than myself to 
undertake any revision that may be found to be necessary 
in the light of helpful criticism. My Lord, if 1 am so 
fortunate as to receive from the Council the leave I ask at 
its hands, it will probably be a year before the Bill comes 
up here again for its further stages. Meanwhile, 
its consideration will be transferred from this Council to 
the country, and all sections of the community will have 
ample oppoi-feuni ties to scrutinise its provisions with care 
My Lord, this question of a universal diffusion of educa- 
tion in India depends, almost more than any other question, 
on the hearty and sympathetic co-operation of the Gevern- 
ment and the leaders of the people. The Government 
must, in the first instance, adopt definitely the policy of 
such diffusion as its own, and it must, secondly, not grudge 
to find the bulk of the money, which will be required for 
it, as Governments in most other civilised countries are 
doing. And this is what we are entitled to ask at the 
hands of the Government in the name of justice, for the 
honour of the Government itself, and in the .highest 
interests of popular well-being. The leaders of the people, 
on their side, must bring to this task high enthusiasm, 
which will not be chilled by difficulties, courage, which will 
not shrink from encountering unpopularity, if need be, and 
readiness to make sacrifices, whether of money or time or 
energy, which the cause may require. I think, my Lord, 
if this Bill passes into law, the educated classes of the country 
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'will be on their trial. It is my earnest hope that neither 
they nor the Government will fail to rise to the require- 
ments of this essentially modest and cautious measure. 
My Lord, one great need of the situation, which I have 
ventured again and again to point out in this Council for 
several years past, is that the Government should enable 
us to feel that, though largely foreign in personnel, it is 
national in spirit and sentiment ; and this it can only do 
by undertaking towards the people of India all those 
responsibilities, which national Governments in other- 
countries undertake towards their people. We, too in 
our turn, must accept the Government as a national 
Government, giving it that sense of security which national 
Governments are entitled to claim, and utilising the peace 
and order, which it has established, for the moral and 
material advancement of our people. And of all the great 
national tasks which lie before the country, and in rvhich 
the Government and the people can co-operate to the 
advantage of both, none is greater than this task of 
promoting the universal diftusion of education in the land 
bringing by its means a ray of light, a touch of refine- 
ment, a glow of hope into lives that sadly need them all. 
The work, I have already said, is bound to be slow, but 
that only means that it must be taken in hand at once. 
If a beginning is made without further delay, if both the 
Government and the people persevere with the task in the 
right spirit, the whole problem may be solved before an- 
other generation rises to take our place. K this happens 
the next generation will enter upon its own special work 
with a strength which will be its own security of succe.ss. 
As for us, it will be enough to have, laboured for such an 
end — laboured even when the end is not in sight. For, my 
Lord, I think there is not only profound humility but also 
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profound wisdom in the faith which says :~ 

T do Mot fco see that distanfe scone : 

One step enough for me.* 

[Beplying to the ointii^sms which were offered to hu 
motion for leave to introduce the Bill ^ Mr. Gohhule spoke m 
follows : — ] 

Sii‘j I have surely no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
reception which the Bill has met with at the hands of the 
Members of the Council. No man has the right to ex- 
pect — and I certainly did not expect that any proposals 
that he brings forward on a subject of such importance 
would be accepted by a body like this Council without any 
criticism ; and if I rise, Sir, just now, to speah; a second 
time, it is for two reasons. In the first place, I wish to 
express my sense of obligation to the Hon’ble Mr. Butler 
personally, and to the Government of India generally, for 
the attitude they have adopted towards this Bill. The 
attitude is no doubt fiautjious but it is not unfriendly, and 
it certainly goes as far as I had ventured to expect — I 
had not expected that it would go further than that. 
The second reason why I wish to say a few words before 
this debate is brought to a close is that I want to clear 
certain misconceptions to which expression has been given 
to-day, about some of the provisions of the Bill, as also 
about my object in bringing the Bill forward. Sir, as I 
pointed out in the course of the remarks with which I 
asked for leave to introduce this Bill, if there is one fact 
established more clearly than another in the history of 
primary education, it is this, that, without compulsion, 
there can be no univei'sal diffusion of education. You may 
shake your heads — anybody can shake his head — and say 
that the time for compulsion has not come ; that we shall 
try the experiment on a voluntary basis ; that we shall 
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wait foiv some we shall achieve here what 

iioboclj else has achieved elsewhere. "Anybody may say 
this, b life, as sure as we- are here, ■ as ; sure as we are 
discussing this question in this Council to-day, I say that ' 
everybody wiii in the end recognise that witlioiit coinpul-- 
sioa it is impossible to secure the universal difLision of 
education throughout the country. That being so, the only 
effective and proper course is to suggest that the Govern-- 
ment should introduce compulsion. And if the Govern- 
ment of Lidia had not been beset with its peculiar di-fiieuL 
ties,;! sliouid have urged it to take up this question and 
introduce compulsion on its' own account. But, as I 
have already observed, there are several eoiisiderations. 
wdiich render . such a course diihcult, if nofe impossible. 
And since that cannot be. 1 am content to proceed on 
other lines and to try a measure, such- as ■ I have brought 
forward to-day, Sir, my Hon’ble friend Air. Dadabhoy 
says that District Officers hold a very strong position on 
District Boards, and therefore, if this Bill is allowed to 
become law, District Officers, who may find no difficulty 
ill getting the sanction of the Local Government, may use 
their position oil the Boards to introduce compulsion,' if 
this really happens, I say at once that I shall rejoice, 
because it will really mean that the Government 
will be accepting its own responsibility and introduc- 
ing compuision. I do want the Government to introduce 
compulsion if only it will do so ; but as the Government 
ivill not do it, we have got to see what else we can do, and 
that is why I want this Bill. 

Sir, as far as I have been able to gather from to-day’s 
discussion, hardship is apprehended in regard to three 
matters in carrying out the provisions of this Bill, The 
first is that District Boards, which are. largely under official 
47 * ' * 
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influence, might introduce compulsion, thougli the people 
may not be prepared for it. But I have already pointed 
■out that the Government of India will first of all lay 
down the standard which must be satisfied by any local 
body before it introduces the principle of compulsion, I 
myself have suggested a limit of 33 per cent., but as the 
matter has been left to the Government of India, I think, 
if ever this Bill becomes law, that they are likely to adopt 
a- higher limit than 33 per cent, of the school-going popu- 
lation being at school. And a limit of even 33 per cent., 
not only now but for several years to come, will not be 
satisfied by any District Board. It will no doubt be satis- 
fied by several Municipalities, but that is another matter. 
Therefore I do not think that the fear expressed about 
hasty action by District Boards is well-founded. If after 
the country has been familiarised with the idea of compul- 
sion for some time, District Boards also follow in the wake 
of Municipalities, I do nob think that there would be any 
reason to regret such a development. Then, Sir, a great 
deal has been said about the hardship which may be caused 
by empowering these bodies to levy a special education 
cess. My friends who have spoken have ignored the fact 
that the cess, when levied, is to be levied by the local 
bodies, and that it will require the sanction of the Local 
G-overnment before it is levied. Those who say that the 
local bodies might consist of idealists and might be hasty 
in their action stand on a different footing from those who 
■object to any special cess at all. To the former, I think 
it is a sufficient answer to point out that there is the 
Local Government to check idealism if there is any tenden- 
,cy in that direction. But there ai*e those who object to 
.'any cess at all, and they have strongly urged to-day that it 
•would be a calamity, a disaster, if any cess is ever levied in 
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•order that primary education might be made compulsory. 
Sir, I am unable to accept this opinion. On the other hand I 
feel strongly that, if primary education is ever tn be com- 
pulsory, local bodies will have to bear a fairly large share of 
the burden which it will impose. This is the case in all 
■countries where the system of compulsory education 
prevails ; and those friends of mine who object to the 
■levy of a cess might as well object to compulsory educa- 
tion and be done with it. I admire. Sir, my Hon’bie 
friend Mr. Dadabhoy’s candour and consistency Mr 
Dadabhoy is against the levy of a local cess which’ may 
have to be imposed in order that the children of poor 
people may be educated. Mr. Dadabhoy the other day 
proposed that the excise-duty* on cotton goods should "be 
done away with, not on the ground that its burden falls 
on the consumers who are the poorest of the poor but 
because the amount, if added to the profits of the mill 
industry, will mean a better return for the mill-owners 
Mr. Dadabhoy also wants unrestricted hours for factory 
labour, for that means better dividends for capitalists 
He is consistent all through ; but his consistency need 
not appeal to this Council ; and I think an attitude like 
his will hardly commend itself to those who wish well to 
the masses of the people. Sir, my fear is that, if this 
Bill ever becomes law, our financial difiiculties will then 
only begin. It is not the cess that will eonstikte the 
real difficulty ; it is the share that will have to be borne 
by the Government. The bulk of the money has to be 
found by the Finance Department of the Government of 
India, and I fear in the Hon’bie Sir Guy Eleetwood 
"Wilson (I am sorry he is not in his place— I should hav 
liked to say this in his presence) we shall probably £nd ^ 
dragon in the path. However, we shall have to agitate in 
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this matter as in otber; matters, and I tliink; an' important ' 
lever lias now been put into our - hands by', the Goverii»- 
ment by the creation of the- new .Education , EepaidriieDt. 
Surely the Education Member must, have .something, to .doj,: 
and if he is to do anything, they must give him money to 
spend. I think that that- will .be our lever, and if we rise - 
the lever, properly, the Government wdll find the' money 
•we want in. the end. There is no reason why we should 
not entertain, this hope. That .it is what every eiviliaed- 
Government' is doing for its" own people, and ddiat 
is what 'we. are entitled to expect' from our Govern- 
laent. The third fea.r .expressed .is about extending' 
compulsion to ' girls ' at the present stage. Sir, I have- 
already expressly. stated that the intention is that the edii-' 
cation of girls should for the present continue on volun- 
tary basis, though I certainly hope that before long the 
necessity of putting that education on the same footis:.g 
as that of boys vdll be recognized, and the Bill only takes 
powers for that time when it comes. Eemember that 
Baroda has compulsion even to-day for girls as ivell as 
boys. My Hon'ble friend Sir Sassoon David says that the 
time for compulsion has not yet come. Y^ili lie tell us 
-when the time for compulsion arrives ? Will he tell us how 
and why it has arrived in Baroda and not in British terri- 
tory ? "Will he tell us horv it has arrived in Ceylon and not . 
in British territory? Will he tell us why, wiien the 
Philippino Municipalities have introduced compulsion, our 
o%vn Municipalities should not ? Of course, if you merely 
assert that the time has not arrived and stop there, it is 
not possible to argue with you. The Ilon'ble Mr, Butler 
declines to accept my analogies and says that tlie stnte .of 
things in this country is different to what it is elsewhere ; 
and as regards Baroda, he says that it is governed ri.ul;cn 
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•craticaiiy aad that 'makes -a great difference. Western 
■countries will not do, because they are governed democra- 
tically 1 Baroda will not do, because it is governed auto* ; 
•eratically ! I suppose the Hon’bie Member will not be 
■satisfied unless I produce the analogy of a country, govern; 
-ed bureaucratically ; and as there is no other country 
.governed as India is, he is safe in insisting on such an 
analogy, and I must say I give it up. Sir, I will now 
.address only two words in conclusion — one to the Govern- 
ment and the other to my non-official calleagues, and then 
resume my seat. To the Government I will merely put 
this question : Are you content to lag behind Baroda ? 
Every day that passes, while Baroda has a system of com- 
pulsory education, and we have not— -every day that passes 
like that, material is produced which will go to build up a 
judgment against you ; and I am quite sure the conscience 
of the Government will, before long, be roused to this 
•question. You may say what you like in defence of 
the existing situation ; but you are bound to realize 
that you cannot lag behind Baroda, and I am convinced 
that the question of compulsion is for us now only 
a question of time. To my non- official colleagues I will 
■say this : if we are not prepared to bear a cess for 
educating the children of the mass of our own people, if 
we are not prepared to make sacrifices for so great an 
object, if we expect the money to drop from somewhere — 
rand remember, even if the Government raise it by addi- 
tional taxation, after ail it is we who shall pay it — we 
niiy as well cease Salking about improving the lot of the 
mass of the people. Sir, if we want our country to ad- 
vance, there is only one way, and that is that the mass 
of the people in this country must be raised to a higher 
level. This can only be achieved by the spread of educa- 
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tion, whicli in its turn requires a large expenditure of 
money. And a reasonable part of tbis money must be 
raised locally, as is being done in other countries, or else- 
we may leave tlie matter well alone. Sir, I do. not wisliv 
to say anything more. I once again beg to express my 
obligations to the Hon’ble Mr. Butler and to the Govern- 
ment for the attitude they have adopted towards this Bill,, 
and I am also most grateful to those Hon’ble Members- 
vpho have accorded this measure their cordial support. 

My Lord, I will now say a few words by way of reply 
to the observations which have been made by several 
Members on this resolution. At the outset, I would 
express my thanks to the Hon’ble the Home Member for 
the assurance that he gave at the end of his speech that 
the Government would consider carefully the proposals laid 
by me before tbe Council to-day. I wdsh I could feel the 
same degree of satisfaction in regard to certain other parts- 
of his speech, notably in regard to what he said about a 
Commission going up and down the country, inviting 
suggestions from all and sundry as to what should be done 
by Government in this matter. I must also say that I 
vras somewhat surprised to hear that the suggestions 'which 
I have placed before the Council appeared to be altogether 
new to the Hon’ble Member. My Lord, when I suggested 
the appointment of a Commission I naturally also meant 
that the Government should take some interest in the' 
matter ; and if they took some interest in it, they •would' 
not start a Commission with a mere blank sheet of paper 
before asking it to go up and down the country inviting: 
suggestions. The Government would then start the Com- 
mission, as is invariably done in such cases, with definite* 
instructions, and definite questions would then be framed' 
on 'v^Iiich opinions would be invited from the j^ublic. As- 
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regards tlie statement of the Hon^ble Member that my 
suggestions were new, it only emphasizes what I have been 
insisting on in the Council for several years, namely, that - 
education should be made over to a separate Member of 
this Council. Education is one of twenty other Depart- 
ments with which the Hon'ble Member has to deal, and it 
is not to be expected that he will pursue educational 
matters with the same diligence and the same watchful** 
ness with which they are pursued in other countries, not- 
ably in America, where they try to follow what is being 
done throughout the world every year in regard to edu- 
cation. If things had stood where they were left by the 
Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson, I should have thought that 
Government had adopted towards my resolution an attitude 
which wavS, on the whole, not unfiiendly. But the remarks 
made by the Hon’ble Sir H. Stuart appear to me to be un- 
compromisingly hostile. I speak subject to correction 
because the Hon’ble Member had quite finished his 
Binomial Theorem when the bell rang and the time 
allowed for the examination was over. I can there- 
fore confine myself only to what he actually said^ 
and that portion did not sound as at all friendly to 
my motion.'# I must notice three observations that he 
made* The first was in connection with my humble self. 

I see that the Hon’ble Member has been studying some of 
my past utterances. That is a matter from which 1 should 
perhaps derive some satisfaction. I must say, however,, 
that he has not been reading my speeches correctly. He 
Ivas no justification for saying that I have now taken up a. 
position which is inconsistent with the position I had 
taken up before. It is true that three years ago I urged 
that Government should begin in this matter by making 
primary education free, and then proceed to make it com- 
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piilsorj. Tlie aim always has 'been to : have it free and 
compulsory. Three' years ago I' urged the abolition of 
fees first because Government had then plenty of money j 
with which they hardly knew what to do. As Government 
was then inclined to be favourable to that idea— and as to 
that I have only to refer to the Government Resolution 
issued at that time to make clear what their attitude was 
In the matter — I thought that was the line of least resist- 
ance. But throughout my aim has been to work steadily 
towards compulsion. The financial position, however, has 
changed. When new taxes have just been added, I can- 
not very well suggest to this Council that primary educa- 
tion should be made free straight oli*. I therefore have 
changed my track a bit, and, instead of beginning with the 
abolition of fees, I ask for the introduction of the principle 
of compulsion, which has always been an integral part of my 
scheme. I do not see that there is any inconsistency in 
that. If the Government abolish fees to-day, no one will 
rejoice more than I. There was another observation made 
by the Hon’ble Member which was slightly more serious. 
He said that I had expressed myself in a manner that was 
ungenerous towards 8ir Arundel Arundel about three 
years ago in this Council. Now, my Lord, a reference to 
the debates of that time will shew that this description of 
what I then said is not justified. What happened was 
this: — In March 1906, when the Budget Statement was 
under discussion I urged that primary education should 
be made free. There was a large surplus, in fact, as I have 
•said, Government did not know what to do with their 
money. Sir Arundel Arundel, who was then the Home 
Member and therefore in charge of education, in his reply 
described my suggestion as a large order. He no doubt 
expressed the same kind of sympathy with- my object that 
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the Finance Member lavished on us while he was putting 
•on us new taxes. He .said the object was very good and 
the Goveimment would keep it steadily in view as a distant 
peak which some day they might be able to reach, but for 
the present they had to erawF along the plain. ; Within 
six months, however, Government issued a Eesolution 
practically recommending free education to Local Govern- 
ments. It was not a circular letter merely asking what 
Local Governments thought. It was more ; the whole tone 
of it shows that it was practically a recommendation that was 
made. Of course they asked as a matter of courtesy, what the 
Local Governments thought of the matter but the whole 
document reads as if the Government of India had made 
up their minds on the subject. The next year’s Financial 
Statement contained a remark which was quoted by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy to the effect that if the Secretary 
of State’s orders were received in the course of the year, 
primary education would be made free and funds would be 
made available. Therefore, from the position which Sir 
A. Arundel took in March to the position in November 
there was a tremendous advance. I noted that fact in 
March following and I used it as an argument that educa- 
tion should be in charge of a separate Member who would 
take a special interest in it, and it should not be one of 20 
other Departments over which the Horne Member presided. 
I think the present system under which Education has to 
rub shoulders with Jails, Police and other Departments in 
charge of the Home Member, is one that is distinctly pre- 
judicial to the interests of Education. The third point 
that I must notice in Sir 11. Stuart’s remarks is about his 
calculations as to the cost of my scheme. My Lord, there 
is a saying that the worst enemy of the good is the best. 
I proposed some humble advance ; the Hon’ble Member 
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straightway wants us ■ to ; go to ■ the farthest poinh- 
possible and then frightens the Council by calculations 
based on that. He may as well have said, ‘if education is- 
to be free why not adopt the system that prevails in 
America ? Then the cost will be 30 or even 40 crores. If 
you want to make a proposal look, I won’t say, ridiculouSy 
but I will say queer in the eyes of people, then I have no- 
objection to that method. But I should not have expected 
that from one with the sympathies which Sir H. Stuart is 
known to have in this matter. 

My Lord, I now come to what fell from the Hon’ble- 
Mr. Orange in a speech to 'which we listened with great 
pleasure and sincere admiration. I have no quarrel with 
his position ; I know his heart is practically with us in 
this matter, but he has to be practical and to cut his coat 
according to his cloth. He has to consider his resources 
and is strictly limited by them. One friendly warning he 
gave me which I am prepared to take in the spirit in which 
I am inclined to think it was offered, namely, that I should 
not complicate a consideration of this question by a refer- 
ence to extraneous questions, such as railway finance,, 
taxation of jute, etc. Now I can assure the Hon’ble 
Member that I did not introduce those matters in any 
wanton spirit. As a matter of fact unless you show that 
there are resources, the first difficulty that is pressed upon 
you is this. It is all very well to suggest such schemes,, 
but where is the money to come from ? If however you 
suggest measures for finding the required mone}^^. 
you are straightway told that you are introducing 
extraneous matters and interfering with vested 
interests. There was one point in the Hon’ble Miv. 
Orange’s speech in regard to which I throw the main res-*- 
ponsibility on Government.^ The Hon’blfe Member said . 

■l" 
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that the great difficulty was about the provision of suffici- 
ent accommodation by local bodies. That is true. Ho' 
quoted from a report of the Government of Bombay which 
said that 100,000 children were seeking admission but had 
no accommodation. But why is this so ? Why have not 
local bodies been required to provide accommodation ? I 
quoted this morning one ot the recommendations of the 
Commission appointed in Lord Ripon’s time. The Com- 
mission had distinctly recommended that legislation should 
be resorted to in order to promote the extension of primary 
education ; by that the Commission means that powers 
should be taken by Government to require local bodies to 
provide accommodation. That was 25 years ago, but the 
recommendation has been allowed to remain a dead letter.! 
No action has so far been taken on it and now we are 
confronted with this difficulty. Certain objections were 
raised to-day by the Hon’ble Mr, Chitnavis and the Hon’ble- 
Mr. Majid to the principle of compulsion. They both 
thought compulsion was undesirable because if all children 
w’ere sent to school it would be difficult to get labour. In 
answer to that I respectfully recommend to them a perusal 
of the debates in the House of Commons, when the Education 
Act of 1870 was passed ; they will find them in the vol- 
umes of Hansard. Such objections have always been urged,, 
but as I said this morning the mass of people do not live 
in order to supply labour to those who wish to prosper on 
it. I think it is the elementary right of every child that it 
should receive at least the rudiments of education. Mr. 
Majid referred to the religious difficulty ; as regards that 
I am in sympath}" with him. That is a matter for the- 
Commission to consider, if one is appointed. Nothing 
of course should be done which would go against the reli- 
gious prejudices of any community. As regards special 
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taxation, well, I do not share the tears expressed. If Gov- 
ernment take up this matter in the spirit in which I should 
like them to do it, I do not think there would be any 
necessity for special taxation. I do not think we should 
accept Sir H. Stuart’s calculations. I do not really think 
that the cost will be more than 4 or 5 crores, even if edu- 
cation is provided for the whole of the male population ; 
and the burden that would fall upon the State would not 
be very heavy. As regards the children of poorer classes 
-becoming gentlemen, if they are educated, that is an argu- 
ment which I had better leave alone. My Lord, I think 
the whole discussion has established two things : first, the 
necessity for an inquiry has been clearly established. 
There is the point to which the Hon’ble Mr. Orange 
has referred, namely, requiring local bodies to provide 
accommodation. The Hon’ble Mr. Quin has told the 
'Councils of the opposition of villagers to education, 
and other members have expressed other views. 
Even the ofiicial members are not agreed in this matter. 
Therefore, I think, the necessity for an inquiry is clearly 
established. I may remind the Council that when the 
Commission of 1882 was appointed, 25 years had elapsed 
•since the educational policy had been laid down by the 
Despatch of 1854, and that lapse of time was considered 
sufficient to justify an inquiry. Twenty-five years have 
again elapsed since then, and therefore, I think the time 
has come when Government should direct a fresh inquiry 
into this cjaestion. If the Government will go so far as to 
•say they will make an inquiry into the state of primary 
education — how far the policy recommended by the Com- 
mission of 1882 has been carried out and what new 
measures it will be desirable to take — that will substanti- 
-ally meet the requirements of the situation. 
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;,My Lord, the second point, that T think has been 
established, is the absolute necessity of strengthenings the' 
position of Education among the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Sir II. Stuart quoted from iny evidence 
before, the Decentralization Commission and referred to a 
superficial inconsistency. He sa.ys I advocate to-day that 
Ediicatioii , should be made .a divided head instead of a 
■Prpviiicial head, but that before, the Decentralization 
Commission 1 had said there should be no divided heads.. 
That is true on the surface, but that is not fair ; for you 
must take iiyy scheme submitted to the Decentralization 
Commission as a whole. If you do so, then you will find 
that there need be' no divided heads, for I have advocated a 
large measure of ilnancial independence of Local Government 
and under that scheme Local- Governments will be able tO ' 
fin,d the money. But as long as the present excessive 
centralization continues, the Government of India must - 
take the responsibility of finding money upon themselves 
so that the money should be forthcoming, if the Govern- 
ment of India become directly responsible for the s]>read 
of Education in the countiy, then I am quite sure that 
more money will be spent. Under existing airangements, 
if the Government of India are able to spare any money 
for education, they make small grants spasmodically to 
Local Governments for the purpose. What is needed 
however is a large programme constantly kept in view and 
steadily caiTied out, and this can only be secured if educa- 
tion is a direct concern of the Government of India. 
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[ On tlm 18th March 1912, Mr. Gohhale, in moving that 
the Bill to make letter provision for the extension of dement- 
ary education he referred to a Select Committee consisting of 
the Hon'hle Mr. Syed Ali Imam, the Hon'hle Sir Earcourt 
Bader, the Hon'hle Mr. Mazhar-vd-Hacim, the Uon'hleMawnh 
Saiyid Muhammad, the Hon'hle Bahu Bhupmdranath Basil, 
the JJon'hle Pandit Madam Mohan Maluviya, the Hon’hle 
Mr. Gates, the Hon'hle Sir James Meston, the Hon'hle Rao 
Bahadur A. iV. Madholkar, the Hon’hle Mr. Sharp, the Hon' 
He Mr. Lyon, the Hon'hle Mr. Carr, the Hon'hle Mr. Arthur, 
the Ho-n hie Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi awl the 
mover spoke as follows : — ] 

My Lord, it is two years to-day since the Council was 
invited in its very first session after the introduction of 
the recent reforms to consider a recommendation to the 
•Governor-General in Council that a beginning should now 
be made in the direction of making elementary education 
L-ee and compulsory throughout the country, and that a 
mixed Commission of officials and non-officials should be 
appointed to frame definite proposals. After a lengthy 
•debate, the motion was by leave withdrawn, but the principal 
suggestions formulated on the occasion were subsequently 
•embodied in a Bill which was introduced in this Council 
about this time last year. A year has since elapsed, and 
•during the interval, all sides— the Government and the 
public, officials and non-officials, members of all classes and 
•Creeds have had time to examine the provisions of the 
Bill. 1 think the promoters of the measure are entitled 
to regard with the utmost satisfaction the reception which 
•the Bill has met with in the country ; for, my Lord, it is 
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and wlio therefore withhold their support from the present 
Bill. : The second class ^ consists of those who cannot- 
understand either the necessity of the value of mass- 
education, to whom the dignity of man is an incompre- 
hensible idea, and who regard the poorer classes of the' 
country as made solely to serve those who are above* 
them. My Lord, these men hold these views, because* 
they know no better, but their opposition to this Bill 
is perfectly intelligible. In the third class come those* 
who are against this Bill because the bulk of oihcials- 
are understood to be against it. They are against this Bill 
either because the officials have so much to give or else 
because they are so constituted that official favour is to 
them as the breath of their nostrils and an official frown is 
a heavy misfortune, and because they think nothing of 
bartering the birthright of our common humanity for 
something even less substantial than the proverbial mesS; 
of pottage. Thesp, my Lord, are the three classes that are* 
against this Bill. Taking all the non-official opponents of 
the Bill together, I think that their number does not 
exceed five per cent, at the outside of those who have ex- 
pt*essec] any opinion on the Bill. 

My Lord, special weight necessarily attaches first to* 
the opinions of Local Governments, and next to those of 
local bodies in regard to this Bill. Turning first to the* 
local bodies, I regret that the opinions of all such bodies 
were not either ascertained or have not been forwarded to 
the Government of India. In view of the fact that, if the 
Bill became law, the initiative in regard to its working 
would have to come from local bodies, it was of the utmost, 
importance to know what the local bodies had to say of the 
Bill. The Government of Madras is the only Government 
that has deemed it to be its duty to invite the opinions of 
48 
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:ali Municipalities and District Boards in the Province, and 
some of the District Boaifds have in their turn invited the 
opinions of the Taliika Boards under them. The opinions 
thus elicited are appended to the letter of the Madras 
Government, and they afford overwhelming and incontest- 
•Mq evidence of the local bodies in Madras being strongly 
in favour of the Bill and being ready to avail themselves 
of its provisions if enacted into law. Of 61 Municipalities 
whose opinions have been recorded, 55 are in favour of the 
Bill. Of 24 District Boards, 20 are in favour. In addition, 
the opinions of 39 Taluka Boards have been ascertained, 
and they are one and all in favour of the Bill. The next 
Government in whose papers we find mention of a large 
number of local bodies in this connection is the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, unfortunately educationally the 
most backward Province in the whole country. Here 
we find that 60 Municipalities are mentioned by name, 
and of those 32 are in favour and 28 against In 
addition, the Deputy Commissioner of Umballa wrote (the 
local bodies in XJmballa are not included among these 60) : 

The consensus of opinion appears to be strongly in favour 
of the principle of compulsion ; the only Municipal Com- 
mittee which does not favour compulsion was the Munici- 
pal Committee of Jagadhri.’ The Deputy Commissioner 
of Hissar wi-ote : ‘All the Municipalities of this District, as 
well as the District Board, have expressed themselves in 
favour of the Bill.^ The Deputy Commissioner of Eeroze- 
pore wrote : ‘ I have consulted the District Board and the 
Municipalities in this district ; they all consider the Bill 
fair, and are in favour of its being passed into law.’ 
Nineteen District Boards are mentioned in the papers, of 
’whom 6 are in favour of compulsion and 13 against. 
Considering the extremely backward condition of primary 
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-"•education in rural Punjab, this is not surprising. Turn- 
ing next to Bengal, we find mention made in the reports 
of local officers of about 25 Municipalities, of whom 19 are 
in favour and 6 against. Also there is mention of two 
District Boards, of whom one is in favour and one against. 
'There is no mention of the remaining local bodies in the 
Bengal papers. In Eastern Bengal and Assam papers, we 
ffind 4 Municipalities mentioned, of ^vhom 3 are in favour : 
■also 6 District Boards, of whom 5 are in favour. For 
Burma the opinions of 16 Municipalities are given, of 
■whom 9 are in favour. Tiie letter of the Bombay Coveni- 
ment mentions no local body, but the opinion of the 
Bombay Corporation was circulated among the members 
here only two days ago. However, in the report of the 
'Commissioner of the Centi'al Division which accompanies 
‘the letter, there is mention made of 6 Municipalities in 
'that Division, all in favour. And we know for a fact that 
most of the Municipalities and a great many of the Distnct 
Boards in Bombay are in favour of this Bill. In the 
papers belonging to the United Provinces, only 2 small 
Municipalities are mentioned, both in favour. Hej-e also 
■we know from the newspapers that most of the Munici- 
palities and a large number of the District Boards 
-are in favour of this Bill. The Central Pi*ovirmes 
pap>ers mention only two local bodies — the Municipality 
of Nagpur and District Board of Nagpur — of both which 
bodies my friend behind me is President. Both ihese 
bodies are in favour of the B.dl. There are besides memo- 
randa from five individual members of difierent local bodies, 
-of whom four are in favour. 

Turning to what are known as the Presidency 
Municipalities, namely, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
Rangoon, we find that Calcutta and Madras are strongly 
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in favour of the Bill. Rangoon declines to express an* 
opinion on the ground that it does not want to be saddled' 
with any expenditure connected with elementary edu- 
cation, The Municipality of Bombay, \vhile in favour of 
free and compulsory education, and while also in favour of 
the ultimate introduction of compulsory education through- 
out the country, is unable to approve the special method' 
which is advocated in the Bill, namely, that the- 
initiative should be left to local bodies. But, iny 
Lord, those who know the singular position which 
t*ie Bombay Municipal Corporation occupies in regard to 
expenditure on elementary education will at once under- 
stand why that body has taken up that attitude. Under 
an agreement, which is now’ embodied in an Act of the- 
local legislature, the Bombay Corporation has undertaken 
to bear the entire coat of primary education within- 
municipal limits in Bombay on condition of being relieved 
of police charges, the only qualification being that if ever- 
the Government introduces compulsory education in the 
country and requires the Bombay Corporation to introduce- 
compulsion within its area, the Corpoi-ation should receive 
financial assistance from the Government similar to what 
other local bodies would receive. The plain financial' 
interest of the Bombay Corporation therefore is not in 
leaving the initiative to local bodies but in the initiative 
coining from the Government, and it is no surprise that 
the Corporation of Bombay is unable to approve of a 
method wdiich leaves the initiatii’e to local bodies. Before 
passing from this point, I would respectfully w-arn the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of Education against leaning 
on the opinion of the Bombay Corporation for support, for 
that Corporation, in addition to being in favour of the 
principle of free and compulsory education, wants the cost 
of it to come out of Imperial Funds ! 
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Turning next to the opinions of Local Governments, 

I would like first of all to preset»t to the Council a brief 
:analysis of the official opinions that have been sent up by 
the various Local Governments. Among these papers 
’there are altogether 234 official opinions recorded ; of them 
90 are in favour of the Bill. Sixty-five of the 234 officials 
are Indian officials, and of them 39 support the Bill, some 
of them being very high officials, such as High Court 
.Judges, District Magistrates, District Judges, and so forth. 
‘Of the English officials, there are 169 opinions recorded, 
of which 51 are in favour — a minority no doubt, but still 
.a very respectable minority. 

Before proceeding further, I think I had better ex- 
plain what I mean by a person being in favour of the 
principle of the Bill so as to prevent misapprehension of 
the language which I am employing. My Lord, the 
principle of the Bill is to introduce compulsion at once in 
■selected areas. Not all over the country, but in selected 
.-areas ; not at some remote time, but at once. To make a 
beginning at once in selected areas, the initiative being 
left to local bodies — that is the fundamental idea of the 
Bill. All else is a matter of detail. Some of the details 
•are important, others unimportant. The question of a 
local education rate, the question whether education is to 
be absolutely free, or free for poor people only, the propor- 
tion of cost which the Government is to bear — all these 
are important matters, but matters of detail capable of 
adjustment when the final settlement of the scheme takes 
place. Now, all those who are in favour of the funda- 
mental part of the Bill, I claim to be in favour of the Bill 
for my present purpose ; all those, on the other hand, who 
<jannot assent to it, against the Bill. Now, in Madras, 
the opinions of no European officials are given, the only 
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exeeption being that of two European High Court Judges., 
who are both in favoxir of the Bill. In Bombay, out of 
19 European officials consulted, 8 are in favour, one of 
them being the Director o' Public In&tructiori, and 2’ 
being Inspectors of Schools for the Presidency proper (the- 
3rrl Inspector, an Indian, being also in favour), 2 Conimis- 
sioners of Divisions out of 3 in the Presidency proper, and' 
B Collectox's. In BengA], out of 21 European officers con- 
sulted, 4 are in favour, all being District Magistrates. 
In Eastern Bengal and Assam, out of 21, 2 are in favour,, 
both being District Magistrates, fn the United Provinces- 
out of 38 offiicers consulted, 6 are in favour, 1 of them 
being High Court Judge, 1 a Commissioner, and 4‘ 
Colloctors. In the Punjab, out of 38 European officers 
consulted, no less than 20 are in favour of the Bill — the- 
largest proportion of European officers in favour of the- 
Bill thus, strangely enough, coming from the Punjab. 

_ Among these 20, there is 1 Financial Commissioner,, 
1 Commissioiiei’, 9 Deputy Commissioners, 5 Divisional* 
Judges, 3 District Judges and 1 Sub-Divisional Officer. 
In the Central Provinces, only 4 official opinions' 
are given, out of which 2 are in- favour, both 
being Commissioners of Divisions. On the whole,, 
my Lord, I claim that a very respectable minority of 
European officials is in favour of the measur^fiae officials 
who are opposed to this Bi ll may roughly be divided into- 
three classes. First come a few Bip Yan Winkles who 
appear to be sublimely unconscious as to -what is going on 
not only in the rest of the world, but in India itself To- 
this class also belong a few cynics who do not understand 
the value of mass education, and who naively ,ask what 
good mass education has done anywhere. I was astonisherP 
to find among this class an Inspector of Schools in Madras,. 
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The very least that a kind Government can do for him is- 
to transfer him to some more congenial Department, say 
the Department of Forests To the second class belong; » 
those who see in a wide diffusion of elementary education a 
real danger to British rule ; also those who are against 
mass education, because they are against all popular pro- 
gress, and who imagine in their shortsightedness that every 
step gained by the people is one lost by them.'" In the- 
third class — and I am glad to say the hulk of the official 
opionions recorded belong to this class — are those whO' 
accept the necessity and the importance of mass education,, 
who accept the policy which has been repeated!}^ laid down 
by the Government of India during a period of more than 
60 years, but who do not recognise the necessity of 
compulsion at the present moment. They think that a 
great part of the educational field has to be covered on a 
voluntary basis, that coo) pulsion would be inexpedient, and 
would lead to hardship, to discontent, and to danger. 
Some of them object to this measure on educational or on 
financial grounds. The outstanding feature of the official I 
opposition to the Bill is however the fact that every Local | 
Government that was consulted on this Bill has gone- I 
against the measure, and that makes it necessary that we- 
should examine the opinions of Local Government and the* 
objections raiv^^ed by them in some detail. The only Local' 
Government that conies very near to v«?upporting the princi- 
ple of the Bill is the Government of Madras. Not that 
that Government does not regard the Bill as objectionable- 
or argue against it. What distinguishes it, however, from- 
the other Local Governments is that it does not ignore the 
strength of the ci.se in favour of the Bill, and that it does.- 
not argue as though the heavens would fall if the Bill were 
pissed into law. After urging several objections against 
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the Bill tlie Madras Government says at the close of its 
letter that if the Government of India were disposed to 
^accept this Bill, it would like it to be confined for the pre- 
sent to municipal areas only. The answer to that is 
•that it would be entirely in the hands of the Government 
of India and the Local Governments to so confine it for 
the present. The Government of India could lay down 
:such a proportion of school attendance to the total school- 
:going population as a necessary preliminary test to be 
satisfied before compulsion is introduced, that thereby only 
Municipalities and not District Boards could for the pre- 
sent come under the Bill. Moreover, if any rural area 
wanted to try the measure, the Local Government could 
withhold its sanction. This opinion of the Madras 
Government, again, is the opinion of three members out of 
four. The fourth member, the late Mr. Krishnasawmy 
Iyer, one of the most brilliant men of c>ur day, a man 
whose untimely death had made a gap in the ranks of 
public workers in the country, which it will take long to 
fill , has written a masterly minute of dissent, giving his 
whole-hearted support to the Bill and demolishing the 
objections urged by his colleagues against the measure. 
The next Local Government that comes, in a grudging 
manner and in spite of itself, to a conclusion not wholly 
dissimilar to that of the Madras Government is the 
Administration of the Central Provinces. After exhaust- 
ing everything that can possibly be said against the Bill, 

, that Government says in the end that if the Govern- 
ment of India wanted to try the Bill, it might be 
tried in a few selected . municipal areas only. Only 
it does not want a general Act" of this Council 
for the whole country, but it would like an amend- 
ment to be undertaken of the various Provincial Municipal 
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Acts for the purpose ; and it would ky down a condition, 
that only those Municipalities should be allowed to intro- 
duce compulsion which are prepared to bear the whole 
cost of compulsion themselves! Now, my Lord, if the 
object we have in view can be attained by amending Pro- 
vincial Local Self-government Acts, I for one have no 
objection whatever. All I want is that local bodies should 
have the power to introduce compulsion, where a certain 
condition of things has been reached, under the control 
and with the assistance of Local Governments. But I do 
not understand why the Central Provinces Government 
should lay down that condition that local bodies, wanting 
to introduce compulsion, should bear the entire cost them- 

• selves. I can understand a Local Government saying that 
it cannot finance any scheme of compulsion out of its own 
resources. But I cannot understand why the Central 
Provinces Adminstiution should try to impose such a 

• condition unless it be to punish those Municipalities which 
show special keenness for education in their areas. I am 
quite sure that that was not the meaning of the Local 
•Government, and therefore I mtast frankly say I do not 
understand why this condition has been laid down. The 
•Government of Bengal sees no objection ^er se to the 
principle of compulsory elementary education, only it 

r thinks that, considering the apathy of the people at the 

present moment, compulsion is not suitable. Moreover, 
\ it says, that if it is called upon to introduce compulsion 

i in the near future, it will not be able to find 

the money out of Provincial revenues and that it 
would be forced to look to the Government of 
India for assistance. The Governments of Eastern Bengal 
} and the Punjab oppose the Bill merely on general grounds, 

I -.the letter of the Government, of Eastern Bengal being 
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al m ost per f unctory in its treatm ent of tlie sub j ect . The • 
letter of the United Provinces Government is a document 
that might have been written with some excuse 20 yerirs 
ago. I cannot understand how a Provincial Government,, 
at the beginning of the 20th century, can put forth argii- 
nents such as are contained in the letter of the acting 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. • The 
Government of Burma opposes the Bill on grounds 
the very reverse of those on which other Local 
Governments oppose it. Other Local Governments oppose 
the Bill because there is not a sufficient advance made in 
the field of elementary education in their Provinces; but 
tbe Government of Burma opposes the Bill because there 
is already a sufficiently large advance of elementary edu- 
cation in that Province ! The last Government that I 
would mention in this connection is the Government of' 
Bombay. My Lord, this Government is the strongest 
opponent of the Bill, and I feel bound to say — though it 
hurts my provincial pride to have to say so — that the very 
vehemence with which this Government argues the case- 
against the Bill is calculated to defeat its own purpose, and 
that the terms of impatience in which its letter is couched,, 
while not adding to the weight to the argument, only 
suggests a feeling of resentment that any rmn-official 
should have ventured to encroach on a province which it 
regards as an official monopoly. My Lord, it will be con- 
venient to deal with the objections, wffiich have been raised 
by the several Local Governments, all together. Before 
doing so, however, I think I should state brieiiy again to 
the Council the case for the Bill, so that members should 
see the grounds for and against the Bill side by side before- 
them. My Lord, the policy of the Government of India 
in this matter, as I have already observed, is now a fixed:' 
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one. The C4overnment of India have accepted in the most 
solemn and explicit manner the responsibility for mass 
education in this countr3\ The Educational Despatch of 
1854, the Education Commission’s Report of 1882, with 
the Resolution of the Government of India thereon, and 
the Resolution of Lord Curzon’s Government of 1904, all 
speak with one voice on this point, namely, that the edu- 
cation of the masses is a sacred responsibility resting upon 
the Government of India. When we, however, come to* 
consider the extent of the field rvhich has so far been 
covered, I feel bound to say that the progress made is dis- 
tinctly disappointing. Taking the figures for 1901, the* 
beginning of this century, and that means after 50 years 
of educational effort, the numbuT of boys at school in this 
country was only about 32 lakhs, and the number of girls 
only a little over 5 lakhs. Taking only 10 per cent. — not 
15 per cent, as they take in the AYest and as they do in 
official publications, even in India, taking only a modest 10' 
per cent. — as the proportion of the total population that 
should be at school, I find that in 1901 only about 27 per 
cent, of the boys and about 44 per cent, of the girls that 
should have been at school were at school ? During the last 
ten years, elementary education has no doubt been pushed 
on ■with special vigour and the rate of progress has been 
much faster. Even so, what is the position to-day ? From a 
statement which was published by the Education Depart- 
ment the other day, I find that the number of boys at 
school has risen during these ten ve:u’s from 32 lakhs 
to a little under 40 lakhs, and the number of girls from 
5 lakhs to a little under 7 lakhs. Taking the new census 
figures of our population, this gives us for boys a propor- 
tion of 31 per cent, and for girls 5| per cent. Taking the 
proportion of total school attendance to the total popula- 
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'tion of the country, we find that the perce ntage was only 
1*6 ten years ago, and it is now no more than 1*9. My 
Eord, all the Local Governments have stated that we 
must adhere to the present voluntary basis for extending 
primary education, and the Bombay Government professes 
•itself to be very well pleased with the rate at which it is 
•moving in the matter. A small calculation will show how long 
lit will take for every boy and every girl of school-going age 
’to be at school at the present rate. I have stated just now 
“that during the last ten years the number of boys at school 
lhas risen from 62 to 40 lakhs, or a total increase in ten 
years of 74 lakhs, and the number of girls has risen from 5 
“to under 7 lakhs, or an increase of about 1| lakhs. This 
gives us an annual increase for boys of 75,000 and for girls 
•of 17,000. Now, assuming that there is no increase of popu- 
lation in future — absolutely no increase of population — an 
•obviously impossible assumption — even then at the present 
rate a simple arithmetical calculation will show that 115 
years will be required for every boy and 665 years for 
•every girl of school-going age to be at school ! Even in 
Bombay, where things are slightly more advanced, it will 
take at least 75 years for every boy of school-going age 
between 6 and 10 years of age to be at school. Well 
might Mr. Orange, the late Director-General of Education, 
who was in this Council two years ago, exclaim : — 

If the iiiimber of boys at school continued to increase, even at 
the ra'-e of increase that has taken place in the last five years, 
and there was no increase in population, several generations 
■would still elapse before all the boys of school-going age were at 
sehooV. 

And well might my late lamented friend Mr. Krishna - 
-swamy Iyer of Madras, after a similar examination of the 
figures for that Presidency, observe in terms of sorrow : — 
The voluntary method of persuasion must be condemned 
as a hopeless failure,’ 
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My Lord, this then is the position. The Government 
of India are committed to a policy of mass education, and 
the rate at which we have been going for the last 60 years 
is hopelessly slo w. E^ea at the accelerated pace of the 
last ten years, it will take enormously long periods for 
every boy and every girl to be at school. Moreover, this 
does not take into account the natural and necessary in- 
creases of population in the country. What then is to be- 
done ? Are we going to content ourselves with experiments 
of our own onlj^ experiments which can only prolong the 
reign of ignorance in the country ? My Lord, India must 
profit by the example and by the experience of other civi- 
lised countries. And other civilized countries have come- 
to only one conclusion in this matter, and that is that the 
State must resort to compulsion in order to secure univer- 
sal education for the people. Most of the Western civiliz- 
ed countries have accepted this, and I have already given 
to the Council, when introducing this Bill, statistics show- 
ing what progress they have made under a system of 
compulsory education, and how India compares wiih them. 
There are also the examples nearer India, of wdnch I have- 
spoken — examples of the Philippines, of Ceylon 

and of Baroda — which are of the utmost iiiiport- 
auee, and the mere assertion that tlieir circumstances are 
difterent from those of British India cannot dispose of 
them. Of course no two cases can be exactly alike. But 
wdiat you must show is that their circumstances are so 
different that what has succeeded in their case will not 
succeed in ours. And till you show this, w-e are entitled 
to say that the experiment which has succeeded elsewhere 
should also be tried in India. I do not see what difference 
there is betw^een the population of Ceylon and the popula- 
tion of the Southern Presidency or between the popula- 
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-tion of Baroda and the population of British Gujarat/ 
Therefore, those who argue that these analogies will not 
■do on the score that the circiiiiista.nces are different, 
will have to establish the difference they speak of and not 
merely content themselves with the assertion that the 
oases are different. Morever, I will mention to-day ano- 
ther instance — an instance which I was not able to men- 
tion last year because I had no definite information then 
•on the subject — that of a most interesting experiment that 
has been recently tried with success in another Native 
‘State in India. It is a State in the Bombay Presidency 
•and the experiment has been made under the very eye of 
the Bombay Government, not by the Chief, hut by a 
British officer appointed by the Government as Adminis- 
trator during the minority of the Chief — I refer to the 
State of Sangli. That State has a population of a little 
over 2 lakhs. Captain Burke, the Administrator who was 
-at the head of the State for 6 or 7 years, found that the 
-average school-attendance was very low in the State, being 
only about 2 per cent, of the population. At the end of 
1907, he issued orders throughout the State making ele- 
mentary education both free and compulsory under certain 
‘Conditions. He, however, approached the problem from 
another standpoint. He laid down that at least 4 per cent, 
•of the total population, that is, twice the percentage for 
British India, must be at school. He ordered schools to 
be opened in every village with a population of 400 and 
•above, and his orders to the village officials were that 
•where the attendance at school exceeded 4 per cent, there 
•was to be no compulsion, but if it was lower than 4 pe^ 
-cent, compulsion was to be applied, not only in the case of 
boys but also in the ease of girls! The age limits for boys were 
-aid down to be between 7 and 12, and for girls between 7 
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■and 10, and the responsibility was thrown on the village 
•officials to ensure at least a 4 per cent, attendance, the 
Education Departioent of the State inspecting the work 
with care and vigilance. And in less than three years, as 
■a result of these orders, the number of children at school 
•doubled itself. In 1907, only about 5,000 children in a 
.populatioo of little over 2 lakhs were at school ; in 1910, 
10,000 children were at school, the number of schools too 
had largely increased ; but while these most gratifying 
results were being obtained, hardly any one outside 
the State knew anything about what was going on. Those 
wdio speak of the opposition which might be encountered 
-from the mass of the people themselves if compulsion 
is introduced, those who urge that there might be 
trouble, might well take note of the fact that in 
this State of Sangli compulsion was introduced not in 
advanced but in the most backward areas, not by the 
Chief, but by the Biitish officer, and the experiment has 
proved so successful and has been so quietly carried out 
that very few outside the State have even heard of it. I 
therefore contend that we, in British India, might also 
have I'eeourse to couj pulsion with great advantage. I for 
one shall rejoice if the British Government of the country 
takes its courage into both hands and comes forward bold- 
ly to introduce comp\ilsit)n throughout the country for 
both boys and girls — the whole held to be covered in a 
certain number of years. But since that cannot be, and if 
anyone has any doubt in the matter that doubt will be 
dissipated by a reference to the official opinions received 
on the present Bill, the only alternative is for local bodies 
to be empowered to take the initiative, and introduce com- 
pulsion with the sanction and under the control of the 
Local Government. Local bodies, however, cannot take 
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tlie initiative, unless there is legislation to empower them,, 
and that is the reason why this Bill has been introduced. 
Whether this object is gained by enacting a special law for 
the whole country or by an amendment of the old Local 
Self-Government Acts of the different Provinces is a minor 
matter. The great thing is to make a beginning in intro- 
ducing compulsion. Once a beginning is made, the public 
mind in the country will be rapidly familiarised with the 
idea of compulsion, and it will then not take more than 20' 
years at the outside to have a system of universal education 
in the country in full operation. As apprehensions are 
entertained in official and other quarters as to how com- 
pulsion will be regarded by the people, it is necessary to 
proceed cautiously ; hence the proposal that the experiment 
should first be tried in selected areas only. Again there is 
fairly general opinion among those who iiave given any 
thought to the subject that for compulsion to be suecess- 
f ally applied in British India, there should be among 
the people a fair spread of elementary education, so 
that they may be in a position to appreciate its 
benefits. For that reason our proposal is that no- 
local body should take up the question of compulsion 
unless at least 38 per cent, of the school-going population 
within its area is already at school. And in the Bill the 
poAver to lay down this proportion or any other proper^ 
tion isiel’t to the Government oi India, so that if they 
deem it necessai-y they might prescribe a higher propor- 
tion. Moreover, no local body under the Bill can introduce 
compulsion without obtaining the previous sanction of the 
Local Government. To begin with, compulsion is contem- 
plated only for boys, though power is taken to extend 
it, in due course, to girls ; and I do hope that Avlienever 
it comes, it will be so extended to girls. The cost of the 
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scheme ia to be sbarecl between local bodies and tbe Local 
Governments in a reasonable proportion, which, in mj 
opinion, should be one-third for local bodies and two-thirdS' 
for Local Governments, the actual proportion, however,, 
being laid down by the Government of India, and addi- 
tional funds being placed by the Supreme Government at 
the disposal of Provincial Governments for meeting the- 
Government share of the cost. The Bill proposes to exempt 
very poor people from the payment of fees as a matter of 
right, and in all cases local bodies, which are empowered 
to levy a special education rate, if necessary, will be at 
liberty to remit fees altogether. The responsibility for 
providing adequate school accommodation is thrown on 
local bodies, who will also have to arrange for a reasonable 
enforcement of compulsion. The curriculum must be- 
approved by the Education Department of the Local 
Government, and finally, following the example of the 
compulsory acts of other countries, provision is made for 
absence from school for reasonable excuses and penalties 
provided for wilful absence without reasonable excuse. 

This, my Lord, is the Bill, and this is the case for the 
Bill. I will now proceed to consider the more important 
objections which the different Local Governments have 
urged against this Bill, as also those that have been urged 
by some non-ofiicial critics. I will dismiss with very few 
words the objection that a spread of mass education in 
British India involves danger to British rule. My 
Lord, I do not believe that there would be any such 
danger. My own belief is that it is rather the other 
w-ay, that there w-ill be danger, not from the spread 
of education, but from the witliholding of education J 
But, my Lord, e^’-en if there is a possible element of 
danger in the spread of education, it is the clear 
49 
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-duty of the British Government to face that danger and 
to go on with a faithful discharge of their responsibility, 
I do not think that an 3^ sane Englishnaan will urge that 
the people of this country should pay the price of perpetual 
ignorance for even such advantages as the most enthusias- 
tic supporter of British rule may claim for it. Leaving 
therefore that objection aside, there are seven objections 
to which I would like brieiy to refer. The first objection 
is to compulsion itself. The second objection is urged on 
educational grounds. The third is on the score of the 
scheme. The fourth is on account of alleged financial in- 
equality and injustice in which the scheme would result. 
These four are official objections. Then there are three 
non-official objections. The first is to the levy of a special 
educational rate ; the second to the levy of fees from 
parents whose income is not below Es. 10 a month ; and 
the third is the Muhammadan objection that the provisions 
ef the Bill may be used to compel Moslem children to learn 
non-Moslem languages. I will answer these objections 
briefly one by one. The principal argument of those who 
■are against compulsion is lhat there is plenty of room yet 
for work on a voluntary basis; that schools are filled as 
soon as they are opened, thus showing that the need of the 
situation is more schools ;tnd not compulsion ; and that in 
;any case till persuasion is exhausted, it' is not desirable to 
go in for compulsion. Now, my Lord, this statement is 
not a complete statement of the case. It is quite true 
that in cetain places, as soon as schools are opened, they 
,are filled. But there is also ample official evidence to show 
that in many areas schools have had to be shut down be- 
.cause children would not come, We find a statement to 
"this effect in the United Provinces official papers. Mr. 
Maynard of the Punjab, in a most thoughtful opinion 
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recorded on tlie Bill, says ‘ It will very frequently be 
found that a perfectly genuine demand for a school on the 
part of a zealous minority does not guarantee an attend- 
ance after the school is provided, and it is occasionally 
necessary to close for this reason schools vihich have been 
opened on too sanguine a forecast.’ In Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal also several zamindars have com- 
plained that though they opened free schools on their 
estates, it was found difficult to get boys to attend 
them, because of the great apathy among the people* 
The real fact is that there are two factors, as Mr. 
Orange has stated in the last quinquennial report on edu- 
■cation, that cause the smallness of school attendance. One 
is undoubtedly the want of schools. But the other is the 
apathy of parents, even where schools exist. ‘ The apathy 
■of the populace,’ says Mr. Orange, ' towards primary edu- 
cation is often mentioned and does undoubtedly operate as a 
.cause which keeps school attendance low.’ He admits this, 
though he himself would like to push, on education for the 
present on a voluntary basis only. Now, the remedy for 
this state of things must aho be two-fold. First of all 
local bodies must be required to provide the necessary edu- 
cational facilities for chihlren that should be at school^ 

school-houses, teachers, etc. That is one part of compul- 
sion. Then they must be empowered to require parents to 
send their children to school — that would be the second 
part of compulsion. Now, my Lord, this Bill advocates 
both sides of this two-fold compulsion. It not merely 
requires parents in the areas where the Bill may be intro- 
duced to send their children to school, it also throws a 
definite responsibility on local bodies coming under the Bill 
to provide the necessary • school accommodation and other 
Facilities for the education of all the children within their 
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area. Then it is said that compulsion would cause hard- 
ship, would cause discontent, and would prove dangerous.. 
Well, the experience of other countries and as also in our 
own does not justify this view ; and in any case, even if 
there is some discontent, that has got to be faced in view 
of the great interests that are involved in this matter. It 
is argued by some that the poorer people will be exposed 
to the exactions of a low-paid agency if compulsion is in- 
troduced. I think the fears on this subject are absurdly 
exaggerated. But if the people are so 'weak as to succumb* 
easily to such exactions, the only way in which they can be 
strengthened is b}^ spreading education among them and 
by enabling them to take better care of themselves. 

Those who object to the Bill on educational grounds, 
urge that it is undesirable to extend the kind of education 
that is at present given in primary schools, for it is worse 
than useless. Most of the teachers are not trained 
teachers, the school buildings are unfit for holding 
classes in, and therefore until these defects are moved, 
until there is a sufficient supply of trained tea- 
chers forthcoming, until ample decent school accomoda- 
tion is available, the question of extension should Avait. 
My Lord, those who raise these objections ignore what is 
the primary purpose of mass education. The primary 
purpose of mass education is to banish illiteracy from the 
land. The quality of education is a matter of importance 
that comes only after illiteracy has been banished. JSTow, 
'the primary purpose being to banish illiteracy, teachers 
who could teach a simple eurricuitim of the 3 R’s, and 
houses hired by or voluntarily placed by owners at the 
disposal of school authorities, must do for the present. In 
Japan, w^hen they began compulsiou, they held classes in 
the verandahs of private houses. I think what was not- 
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beneath the dignity of Japan need not be beneatb the dig- 
nity of this country. Of course I do not depreciate the 
value and importance of trained teachers and decent school- 
houses; but I say that we cannot wait till all these defects 
are first put right before taking up the question of banish- 
ing illiteracy from the land. Let that work be i’esolutely 
taken in hand, and as we go along let us try to secure for 
the country better teachers and better school-houses. 

The third objection to the Bill is on the score of cost. 
My Lord, a lot of wild criticism has been indulged in by 
the opponents of the Bill on this point. Nobody denies 
that the cost of a compulsory scheme is bound to be large. 
But all sorts of fantastic estimates have been brought for- 
ward to discredit the scheme in the eyes of those who can 
be misled by such tactics. I think the calculation of cost 
is a fairly simple one. The Bill is intended to apply in 
the first instance to boys only, and we will therefore for 
the present take the cost for boys. Taking 10 per cent, 
of the total male population as the number of boys between 
the ages of 6 and 10, and taking the male population at 
about 125 millions, according to the latest census, we 
find that the number of boys that should be at school is 
about 12 J millions. Of these, about 4 millions are already 
at school. That leaves about Si millions to be brought to 
school. Now, Mr. Orange, the Director General of Educa- 
tion, in a note which he prepared for the Government, took 
the average cost of education per boyat Rs. 5, the present 
avernge cost is less than Rs. 4 ; the highest is in Bombay 
where it is Rs. 6-8 and every where else it is less than Rs. 4. 
These figures are given in the Quinquennial Report of 
^li\ Orange, Mr, Orange takes Rs. 5 per head, and I am 
willing to take that figure. Now, Rs. 5 per head, for 8| 
m illions of boys amounts to about 4| crores per year, or, 
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say, 44 crores per 3 ’eai'*. I propose that this cost should 
be divided bt- tween the Government and the local 
bodies in the proportion of two-thirds and one-third ; that 
is, the Government should find 3 crores and local bodies- 
the remaining H crores. This again will be worked up to* 
in ten years. If we have to find this money in ten years, 
it means a continuous increase of about 30 lakhs in our 
annual expenditure on primary education. Allowing an- 
other erore for pushing on education on a voluntary basis- 
for girls, to be reached in ten j^ears, means another 10' 
lakhs a year, or a continuous annual addition of 40 lakhs 
of rupees in all. How, I do not think that this is too- 
much for the Government to find. My^Lord, I have given 
some attention to the question of our finance for some- 
years, and I do not think that an addition of 40 lakhs- 
every 3 ’ear is really beyond the power of the Goveimment’ 
of India. Moreover, even if it be proposed that the whole 
of these 4 crores should be raised straight off, that all hoys 
should be brought to school compulsorily at once, and that 
a crore of rupees more should be spent on the education of 
girls — ^assuming that these four crores have to be found 
straight off, an addition of 2 per cent, to our customs will 
solve the problem. Our customs-revenue is about ten 
crores this 3 "ear with the duty standing at 5 per cent, ; 
about 2 p>er cent, more will bring us the required 4 crores. 
How, there no special merit in having our customs-duty^ 
at 5 per cent., and they might as well stand at 7 per cent, 
without causing any serious hardship to anybody. There 
was a time when they stood at 10 per cent, in tin’s countiy^ 
and at the present moment they are at 8 per cent, in 
Egypt. I do not think therefore that there are really any 
very insuperable difficulties in the way of the scheme on 
the score of cost. 
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Then, it is said that a scheme like this, a permissive 
scheme, which allows areas to come under compulsion one 
by one, is bound to result in serious financial injustice and 
inequality as regards the assistance received from Govern- 
ment by difierent local areas. Now, my Lord, I feel 
bound to say that this is one of the iimsiest arguments 
that have been urged against the scheme which we are 
considering. If anybody proposed as a permanent arrange- 
ment that elementary education in certain parts of the 
country should be on a compulsory basis and in certain 
others on a voluntary basis, and if the areas that weie on a 
compulsory basis got more from Government than the 
areas that were on a voluntary basis, there would be some 
force in the contention that dilBferent areas were being 
differently treated. But the arrangement that I propose 
is clearly transitional ; in the end every part of the country 
is to rest on a compulsory basis and would share equally in 
the allotment made by Government. In a transitional 
stage, provided the same terms are equally open to all, 1. 
do not see where the injustice or inequality comes in. If 
a local body feels aggrieved that some other local body 
gets more than itself from Government, the remedy is in 
its own hands. All that it has got to do is to go in for 
compulsion itself. Those who object .to the proposed 
scheme on the score that it would lead to financial inequality 
and injustice might object at once to the principle of in- 
troducing compulsion gradually, area by area. For how 
are we to proceed area by area, unless- those arens that, 
introduce compulsion first get also at the same time larger 
assistance from the Government ? 

Moreover, is there absolute equality even at present 
jn all matters? Even now, on a voluntary basis, the- 
Government, in many parts of the country, bears about 
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one-third of the cost of primary education ^ with the result 
that those areas that spend more get more from the 
Government, and those that spend less get less. Is that 
equal ? 

Again, take the question of sanitary grants. Under 
the existing arrangements, thovSe local bodies that go in 
for the construction of sanitary projects get a certain 
grant from the Government. Now, if the local bodies that 
■do not take in hand such projects were to complain of 
injustice, because others that do ai‘e assisted by Governmentj 
their complaint would be perfectly ridiculous, and yet it is 
the same kind of complaint that is urged against the scheme 
of the Bill. I do not think that any weight need really be 
attached to the objection on the score of financial injustice 
iind inequality when it is remembered that such inequality 
tjan only be a passing, transitional stage. It is said that 
under the Bill, advanced areas and communities would be 
benefited at the expense of the less advanced. That argu- 
ment is based on a complete misapprehension of the scheme, 
No one has ever suggested, or can possibly suggest, that any 
money should be taken out of existing expenditure on pri- 
mary education for its extension on a compulsory basis. 
No one can also possibly wish to curtail future increases 
in the allotments to education on a voluntary basis. The 
•expenditure for introducing compulsion is to come out of 
additional revenues partly raised locally and partly raised 
■specially by the Government of India. The Government 
•of India’s funds will have necessarily to pass through the 
Local Governments, since education is a Provincial charge. 
But that does not mean that Provincial Governments * will 
Lave to curtail their present or future expenditure on a 
voluntary basis to finance any scheme of compulsion. 

My Lord, I have so far dealt with the four principal 
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‘Official objections against the Bill. I will now refer very 
briefly to the three non-official arguments which I have 
mentioned. The first argument is that while there is no 
objection to compulsion itself, the levy of a special educa- 
tion rate, where it would be necessary, would be most 
objectionable. Weil, my Lord, I must say to that, that if 
we merely want compulsion, but are not prepared to make 
.any sacrifices for the benefits that would accrue from it to 
the mass of our people, the ' sooner we give up talking 
.about securing universal education, the better. The prac- 
tice of the whole civilized world points out that a part of 
the burden must be borne by the local bodies. There is 
only one exception, as far as I am aware, and that is 
Ireland, where almost the entire cost of elementary edu- 
cation comes from the Imperial Exchequer. They have 
given this special treatment to Ireland because for a long 
time Ireland has complained of being treated with great 
financial injustice under the arrangement that has been 
in existence since the Act of Union was passed more than 
a century ago. If we take the whole of the United 
Kingdom, we find that the local bodies there bear on the 
whole about a third of the total cost. It is the same in 
France. And in other countries, the local proportion is 

• still larger. 1 cannot therefore see how anybody can 
reasonably urge that the whole cost of compulsion should 
be borne by the Central Government. 

The next objection urged in some non-official quarters 
is that if you make education compulsory, it must be made 
free and the Bill does not make it free for all. I frankly 
confes*s that the proposal embodied in the Bill on this 
point was intended to conciliate official opinion. My own 
personal view always was that, where education was made 

• compulsory, it should also be made free. Two years ago, 
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when I placed my Resolution on this subject before tliis- 
Gouncil, I urged that view* in explicit terms. In framing 
the Bill, however, I was anxious to go as far as possible to- 
conciliate official opinion, and I therefore put in tlie 
provision that no fees should be charged in the case of 
those whose incomes were below Rs. 10 a month, and that- 
above that limit the matter should be left to the discretion 
of local bodies. Weil, my Lord, I must frankly admit- 
that I have failed in my object. Official opinion has not 
been conciliated ; and I do not see why I should allow room 
for a division in our own ranks by adhering to this provi- 
sion. I shall therefore be glad to go back to my original 
proposal in this matter that, where education is compulsory,, 
it should also be free. 

Lastly, my Lord, a word about the Muhammadan 
objection. I believe I need not say that there never was- 
any intention that the compulsci'y clauses of the Bill 
should be utilized to compel Moslem boys to learn non- 
Moslem languages. However, to remove all misapprehen- 
sion on this point, I am perfectly willing that where 25- 
children speaking a particular language attend a school,, 
provision should be made for teaching those children in 
that language ; and further, whbre the number is less than 
that, it should be left to the community itself to say 
whether the children should come under the compulsory 
clauses of the Bill or not. I have discussed this matter 
with several leading Muhammadan gentlemen and I 
understand that this would meet their view. 

My Lord, I have now dealt with all principal objec- 
tions urged against the Bill. I cannot understand %vhy 
there should be all this vehement opposition in certain 
quarters to a measure so modest in its scope and so per- 
missive in its character. IsTo local body is compelled 
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come under this Bill, tlmt wants to keep out of it. Any 
Local Government that wants to prevent compulsion being 
introduced in any particular area, can prevent it by with- 
holding its sanction to its introduction. And, lastly, the 
supreme control of the Govern naent of India is retained at 
the initial stage by the provision that it is the Government* 
of India that should lay down the proportion of school- 
going children at school which must be satisfied before any 
local body can take up the question of compulsion. I can- 
not see how such a Bill can do harm in any locality. I 
would only invite the attention of the Council to the fact 
that at least a hundred Municipalities, more or less im- 
portant, are willing to-day to try the experiment in their 
areas if this Bill is passed, and I do not see why these 
Municii^alities should not be permitted to make the experi- 
ment. Gf course the whole thing hinges on whether the 
Government of India are prepared to find a good part of 
the cost. That is, in fact, the real crux of the question, 
and whether the Bill is accepted or thrown out, it is per- 
fectly clear that no large extension of elementary educa- 
tion is possible in the countiy, unless the Government of 
India come forward with generous financial assistance, I 
would therefore like to make a special appeal to the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of education on this occasion. 
My Loid, the Hon’ble Member knows that no one has 
acclaimed more enthusiastically than myself the crea- 
tion of the Education Department, and I am sure 
every one will admit ungrudgingly that during the 
year and a half that the Department has been in 
existence, it has already amply Justified its existence 
by the large grants, recurring and non-recurring 
that it has succeeded in securing both for education and 
sanitation in this country. We are sincerely grateful to- 
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the Government of India for these grants. Andj my 
Lord, in view of the conversation with Your Excel- 
lency which was mentioned by the Finance Member 
the other day, I think we are justified in expecting 
■that in succeeding years these grants will grow in 
more and more, and not less. Well so far I believe 
we are all at one with the Department, I %vould like to say 
•something more to the Hon’ble Member. My Lord, I know 
that the fate of my Bill is sealed. Now, there are obvious 
disadvantages attaching to a private Bill. Why not in- 
troduce a Government measure after the ground has been 
cleared by the rejection of this Bill ?. Why not — I put it 
to the Hon’ble Member — introduce a Government measure ? 
It is quite true that there is room for progress on a volun- 
tary basis. Let the Local Governments who are so anxious 
to keep education on a voluntary basis be required to push 
on its spread as vigorously as possible on a voluntary basis. 
And let the Government of India in the Education Depart- 
ment take up the question of pushing it on a compul- 
sory basis, as its own special charge. I would like to put 
it to the Hon’ble Member, is he content merely to take 
grants from the Finance Depai'tment and distribute them 
among the various Local Governments and then look on, 
or is he not anxious, as T think it is his duty to take a 
hand in the game himself ? If he is, then I suggest that 
there should be a division of functions such as I have 
described between the Provincial Governments and the 
Government of India. The progress of education on a 
voluntary basis should be left to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. They do not want compulsion. They all prefer 
to push it on a voluntary basis. Let us then leave that 
work to them ; let the Government of India, with its wider 
outlook and its larger resources, come forward, and 
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profiting hj the example of other civilized countries^,, 
provide for the gradual introduction of com- 
pulsion in this country. Let the Government take 
up the question of compulsion themselves, then they 
will be able to provide all the safeguards that they 
deem necessary. Let them frame a Bill free from all the 
blemishes which have been discovered in mine, and let them 
carry it through the Council. And let them, at the same- 
time, announce a generous policy of substantial assistance- 
to local bodies in carrying out the provisions of 
the measure. My Lord, let this be done, and let the 
burden of all future extensions be shared between the- 
Government and the local bodies in the proportion 
of two-thirds and one-third. I would reccnimeridj 
that both for voluntary and compulsory extensions — I 
mean Provincial Governments should bear two- thirds of 
the cost of all future extensions of elementary education 
on a voluntary basis, and the Government of India, 
two-thirds of the cost of compulsion. Then, my Lord,, 
elementary education will advance in this country with, 
truly rapid strides, and the Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Education Department will, under Your Excellency,, 
write his name large on the memory of a grateful people. 

My Lord, I have done. No one is so simple as to 
, imagine that a system of universal educatior. will necessari- 
ly mean an end to ail our ills, or that it will open out to- 
ns a new heaven and a new earth. Men and women will 
still continue to struggle with their imperfections and life 
will still be a scene of injustice and sujfiering, of selfi.shness. 
and strife. Poverty will not be banished because illiteracy has 
been removed, and the need for patiiotic or philanthropic 
work will not grow any the less. But with the difiusion 
of universal education the mass of our countrymen will. 
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have a better chance in life. With universal education 
there will be hope of better success for all efforts, official 
or non-official, for the amelioration of the people — their 
social progress, their moral improvement, their economic 
well-being. I think, my Lord, with universal education 
iihe mass of the people will be better able to take care of 
themselves against the exactions of unscrupulous money- 
lenders or against the abuses of official authority by petty 
men in p )wer. My Lord, with 94 per cent, of oiir coun- 
-trymen sunk in ignorance, how can the advantages of 
rsanitation or thrift be properly appreciated, and how can 
the industrial efficiency of the worker be improved ? With 
‘94 per cent, of the people unable to read or write, how can 
the evil of superstition be effectively combated, and how 
.can the general level of life in the country be raised? My 
Lord, Mis Majesty the King-Emperor, in delivering his 
message of hope to the people of this country before he 
left Calcutta, was pleased to say : ‘ And it is my 
•wish too that the homes of my Indian subjects may 
he brightened and their labour sweetened by the spread 
of knowledge, with what follows in its train — a higher 
level of thought, of comfort, and of health.’ Ko nobler 
words were ever uttered. May we not hope that the 
^servants of His Majesty in this country will keep these 
words constantly before their minds and will so discharge 
■the responsibility which they impose that future genera- 
tions in this country will be enabled to turn to His 
Majesty’s declaration with the same fervent and reverent 
gratitude with which the people of Japan lecall their 
Emperor’s famous rescript of 1872 ? My Lord, I know .X 
that my Bill will be thrown out before the day closes. r- 
make no complaint. I shall not even feel depressed, I 
know too well the story of the preliminary efforts that were 
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required even in England j before the Act of 1870 was 
passed, either to complain or to feel depressed. Moreover, 

I have always felt and have often said that we, of the 
present generation in India, can only hope to serve our 
.country by pur failures. The men and women who will 
be privileged to serve her by their successes will come 
later. AVe must be content to accept cheerfully the place 
that has been allotted to us in our onward march. This 
Bill, thrown out to-day, will come back again and again, 
till on the stepping-stones of its dead selves, a measure 
ultimately rises which will spread the light of kno wledge 
throughout the land. It may be that this anticipation 
will nob come true. It may be that our efforts may not 
•conduce even indirectly to the promotion of the great cause 
which we all have at heart and that they may turn out 
after all to be nothing better than the mere ploughing of 
the sands of the sea-shore. But, my Lord, whatever fate 
awaits our labours, one thing is clear. We shall be entitl-- 
ed to feel that we have done our duty, and, where the call 
of duty is clear, it is better even to labour and fail than 
not to labour at all. 

\tleplymg on the debate lohich ensued, Mr, Gokhale spoke 
m follows : — ] 

Sir, it only remains for me now to reply to the 
speeches which have been made in opposition to the motion 
that i have vsubmitted to the Council. I will first say a 
few words about my friends, Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and 
Nawab Abdul Majid. J. really do not complain of the 
view which these two friends have expressed. Frankly, 
they do not believe in mass education, and in that they are 
not singular. There are men belonging to their class in 
other countries — in Western countiies — who also have tlie 
same distrust of mass education. If my friends had the 
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courage of tlieir conTictions, if tliej were prepared to push 
their views to their logical conclusion, they would propose 
the abolition of mass education. But they will not do 
that, for they are discreet in their generation. 
But, Sir, I would like to know one thing from 
the Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, if he will be 
so good as to enlighten us on that point. The two local 
bodies of which my friend is President, namely, the Nag- 
pur Municipality and the Nagpur District Board, have 
both supported this Bill, Now% was he or was he not 
present at the meetings of these bodies when the Bill came 
up for consideration? And if he 'was, did he protest 
against the resolutions? And if not, is the difference in 
his attitude due to the difference bet^veen the popular 
atmosphere of those meetings and the predominantly offici- 
al atmosphere that we have in this Council ? 

The Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis : . I 'was 
present at the two meetings of the Jlunicipal Committee 
and of the District Council, but the way in which those 
resolutions were made and tlie safeguards wdth which they 
have been hedged round will show how enthusiastically 
people received this measure. And I told them — 

The President : I cannot allow the Hon'ble Member 
to make a speech. He must sit dowm and let the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale continue his remarks without interruption. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale : Well, that suffices for 
my point. The Hon’ble Member was present and the 
resolutions were in favour of the principle of the Bill. 
You may put it any Avay you like, but the resolutions did 
favour the principle of my Bill. And the motion before 
the Council asks for nothing more. All it says is, approve 
the principle of the Bill and send it to a Select Committee 
jn order that its provisions may be carefully examined. If 
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tie Hon'bte Member did not protest against those resolu-. 
tions, if he allowed those reslutions in favour of the Bill 
to be passed there without his protest, I cannot understand 
how he can now oppose this motion that the Bill should go 
to a Select Committee. My Hon’ble friend, the Malik Sahib, 
has opposed the motion so gently that I shall show my 
gratitude by not controverting his views. My H^n’ble 
friend, the Maharaja of Burdwan, has also expressed 
himself in such a guarded way that I prefer to 
look upon his speech as more in favour of the motion 
than against it. He is in any case not going to vote 
against the motion 5 therefore, I will not say anything 
more as regards his attitude. I now come to the Hon'ble 
Mr. Dadabhoy. I must say that my friend^s position is 
absolutely incomprehensible to me. The other day I con- 
gratulated my friend on his conversion to official views in 
the matter of our complaint that the grant to irrigation 
was not always fully expended. The official plea has always 
been that, owing to scarcity of labour, the money allotted 
cannot always be spent. I congratulated my friend on his 
conversion to official views in that matter, because the 
complaint which was made on this subject the other day by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar, and in which Mr. Dadabhoy 
comld not agree, was precisely the complaint which my 
friend had himself been making in years past. To-day I 
will go a little further and congratulate my friend not only 
on his conversion to official views but on his conversion to 
the very manner of expressing those views. 

The Hon’bie Mr. Dadabhoy : Will you allow me a 
personal explanation ? 

The President : I think the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale is en- 
titled to continue his speech without constant interruptions. 
Every member belonging to the Indian portion of the 
50 
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Coiiiacil has made a speech, and I think the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale is entitled, except for very strong reasons, to 
proceed without interruption. 

The Hon^bie Mr. Gokhale : Official members, when 
they oppose a non-official motion, first express plenty of 
sympathy with an object. Sometimes the sympathy is 
really most valuable ; sometimes it is only intended to soothe 
our susceptibilities. But in any case sympathy is general- 
ly expressed before a motion is resisted. My Hon^ble 
friend has also begun to give us sympathy while oppos- 
ing our resolutions. But, Sir, official sympathy has a 
practical value because it often means increased grants. 
I do not know, however, what we can do with the 
sympathy which the Hon’ble Member offers us. In 
fact, Sir, I must say that it is a source of no small em- 
barrassment to us, because official opponents can point to 
that sympathy and say : ‘Here is a member who is in sym- 
pathy with you, and yet who deems it his duty to oppose 
your motion.^ The less, therefore, that we have of such 
expressions of sympathy from my Hon’ble friend in future 
the better, for we cerliainly should prefer his opposition 
pure and simple. Sir, two years ago I moved in this 
Council a Resolution on the subject of free and compulsory 
education. That Resolution recommended that a beginning 
.should be made in the direction of making elementary edu- 
cation free and compulsory. There was na ambiguity 
about the terms. I definitely suggested that a beginning 
should be made. The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy then made a 
speech in support, the very first sentence of which was : 
^ My Lord, I cordially support this Resolution.’ He 
cordially supported my Resolution recommending that a 
beginning should he made in the direction of making ele- 
mentary education free and compulsory. And we argued 
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"-stroiigiy about tb© nQCGSsity of introducing’ conipulsioii. 
Til© Hon bl© MGnib©r said *. ‘ And if th© propriety of tli© 
Government action in fixing the age at which children can 
ibegin manual work in th© interests of the physical develop- 
ment of the nation be admitted, equally, if not even more, 
proper will the Government policy be in compelling 
‘Children to attend school up to a certain age in the 
higher interests of their mental and moral development. 
It is a balancing of advantages and disadvantages, and the 
■advantage would appear to be in favour of compulsory 
education.’ 

Then again, Sir, last year, when I introduced the 
present Bill, what was it that the Hon’ble Member said ? 
(Mr. Dadabhoy ; Hear, hear.) Mr. Gokhale : “ You 
may cheer now, but you won’t cheer at the end. My 
HoiTble friend thus referred to the Bill which is now before 
the Council, the Bill which I propose should now go to a 
Select Committee : ‘ Fnmd he said, ‘ the Bill de- 

serves support, A close examination of the provisions 
(not merely a superficial glance at them but a close 
'examination such as my friend always bestows on 
•every subject) will show that the general principle 
of the Bill is sound.’ He thus said that a close examin- 
ation of the Bill had convinced him at that time that the 
general principle of the Bill was sound. Sir, to-day we 
are only considering, as my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Mazhar- 
-ul Haqixe has already pointed out, the general principle 
of the Bill. The place for considering the details is the 
Select Committee. Those who are in favour of the general 
principle of the Bill are, in my opinion, bound to support 
this motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 
If my friend is in favour of the general principle of the 
Bill I cannot understand how he opposes the motion. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy : Forgive me, Sir, but 
in fairness to myself I must request you to permit me to- 
tender a personal explanation. 

The President : Are you rising to a point of order ? 

■ The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy : Ko, Sir, I want to ex- 
plain my position. 

The President: Order, order. Tbe Hon'ble Member 
liad ample opportunity to explain bis position at tbe time- 
when be was speaking. Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Gokbafe is- 
now fully entitled to proceed witli bis speech without 
interruption. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokbale : Sfr, I must also point out 
that I am confining myself to quotations entirely. The- 
Oouncil is in a position to Judge if I am properly repre- 
senting or not tbe Hon’ble Member. I am quoting Ms- 
words exactly as they are in these proceedings. Sir, more 
than that, since the Hon’ble Member biniseif made an 
indirect reference to tbe subject yesterday, I may mention, 
that only ten days ago my Hon’ble friend bad assured me 
that be would not only support my motion, but would 
strongly support it. He is of course entitled to change his 
views, but a man who has been as long as my friend has 
been in public life and who bad examined the provisions of 
my Bill carefully last year and bad expressed the views be 
did last year and tbe year before is certainly expected to> 
show some consistency. 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy : Will you allow me, Sir. 

Tbe President : The Hon’ble Mr. Gokbale is fully 
entitled to make these remarks. He is making quotation& 
from books to which we all have access, and I must request 
tbe Hon’ble Member to allow him to proceed without in- 
terruption. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokbale : May I point out to the- 
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Hon’ble Member that there is always a disadvantage 
attaching to a person speaking before another. If the 
llon’ble Member gets an opportunity of speaking after me, 
he will be entitled to say whatever he chooses, without 
being interrupted by me. He, moreover, can explain him- 
self in the columns of the Press, if he likes. 

Well I will now pass on from Mr. Badabhoy and say 
'a few words with reference to the remarks made by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Shah. A large part of the Hon’ble Member’s 
■speech was devoted to a condemnation of the principle of 
eompiilsion, and, after the manner in which the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Education Bepartment practical- 
ly accepted the desirability of compulsion, I do not think 
I need say much about that part of his case. After all 
when the Hon’bie Member in charge of Education, speak- 
ing in the name of the Government, says what he did on 
the subject of compulsion, if a private member takes a 
different view, that is comparatively a .small matter. The 
Hon’ble Member is of opinion that, unless a person is 
absolutely and entirely in favour of every single clause of 
a Bill, he cannot be regarded as a supporter of the Bill. 
How, Sir, as my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Haque has already 
•pointed out, we are only considering the principle of the 
Bill to day, and I have already explained that, when I said 
that certain persons were in favour of the Bill. only 
meant that they were only in favour of the principle of 
the Bill. It should be remembered that a Bill is not like 
a law of the Medes and of the Persians or like Athene 
issuing from the head of Jove clad in full armour. A Bii! 
is a series of proposals tentatively put forward before the 
public. Certain parts are fundamental and they cannot 
be allowed ; but certain other parts are only tentatively 
put forward, and are liable to be revised in the light of 
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sucli public criticism as is brought to bear upon them. , If 
jou take the view that he alone can be called 
supporter who accepts every single clause of a Bill 
as first drafted, then no measure that was ever 
introduced in this world can be said to have been support- 
ed largely by the public. 

The Hon’ble Member also said that one result of my 
Bill would be that the areas that were more ad%’ancecl would 
derive additional advantage and the areas that were more 
backward woiild be pushed still further back. This objec- 
tion has also been urged by some other members. I have- 
already pointed out that the objection is based on a- 
complete misapprehension of my scheme such as it is. I 
do not want that the Provincial Governments should reduce- 
in any way the expenditure that they are already incurring 
on the primary education of backward areas. And I dO' 
not for a moment suggest that further grants for primaxy 
education in backwai*d areas on a voluntary scale should be- 
reduced. But what I want is that, if certain local bodies; 
want to go in for compulsion and are prepared to find a 
part of the cost, the Imperial Goveimment, out of their 
own Exchequer, should come forward to the assistance of 
these bodies and provide the i^est of the cost that would 
be required. If these local bodies do not go in for a 
compulsory scheme, the Government of India would 
probably be devoting its surplus revenues to various other 
purposes, such as to the i*eduction of debt and a number 
of other objects with which we are familiar. What I say, 
therefore, is that without touching the revenues of 
Provincial Governments, if any local body wanted to go- 
in for compulsion and raised a part of the cost, the Goveim- 
ment of India should come . fox*ward and supplement that 
cost out of their own Exchequer, I do not see how this- 
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would constitute any disadvantage to the backward areas 
which in their turn would also be benefited by the 
arrangement. 

I will now come to the remarks of the Hon’ble Member 
in charge of Education. I hope the Hon’ble Member wili 
permit me to say that it was with the utmost satisfaction 
that I listened to the concluding portion of his speech— 
not the controversial part, with which I wili presently 
deal, but the concluding portion of his speech. That 
portion really is what matters to us, because it lays down 
the future policy of the Goverment of India so far as 
primary education is concerned. Sir, as I listened to those 
warm and enthusiastic words which fell from the Hon’ble 
Member, I could not help feeling what a great thing it would 
have been for the country if, instead of being an official^ 
the Hon’ble Member had been a non-official and if we 
could have had an opportunity of placing ourselves under 
his banner and spreading the gospel of the necessity of 
mass education throughout the country under his lead. 
Sir, I think that portion of his speech will give great 
satisfaction throughout the country, even to those who are 
convinced that ’we should lose no more time in making a 
beginning in the direction of making elementary edu- 
cation free and compulsory ; because, taken with the 
opening words of his speech, it goes much further than 
any pronouncement on the part of Government has pre- 
viously done. The Hon’ble Member stated at the begin- 
ning that no one would rejoice more than himself if 
primary education became free and compulsory in the 
country, and that it was the policy of the Government to 
so work that that desirable consummation should be 
brought about. That commits the Government of India^ 
first, to an approval of the principle of free and compul- 
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sory education, and, secondly, to so conduct their edm- 
national operations that the time for making education free 
and compulsory would be hastened and not indefinitely 
put off. That, taken with the determination announced at 
the close of the speech, amounts to a practical promise 
that sooner than many of us imagine, the State will help 
us to reach the goal which we have before our eyes, the 
goal of free and compulsory education. 

Sir, I will now deal with the principal points in the 
Hon^ble Member’s speech. I am personally grateful to 
Mm, as also to the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp, for the terms of 
appreciation in which they have spoken of my humble 
efforts in this matter ; but I did not quite understand 
what the Hon’ble Member meant by observing that, w%ile 
he was pi-epared to appreciate what I had been doing, he 
was somewhat disappointed to find that I did not equally 
appreciate what the officials had been doing. If he spoke 
of his Department, he knows that there is no warmer 
appreciator of the efforts of that Department than myself. 
If, however, he spoke of the officials generally, he cannot 
surely expect me to be grateful even to those officials who 
are against mass education itself, As regards a number of 
officials who are really striving to push on mass education, 
of course we all appreciate their efforts : but appreciating 
efforts of that kind is one thing and expressing disappoint- 
ment at the pace at which we are moving is another thing. 
Without intending to east any reflection on those officials 
who are doing what they can under the existing system to 
push on primary education, I think it is perfectly permis- 
sible to say that the pace at which we are going is very 
unsatisfactory. In fact, that is what the Hon’bie Member 
himself said yesterday, and that is all I have said. Sir, 
the Hon’ble Member referred to what I had said about the 
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letter of the Bombay Government, and he asked the 
Council to remember that the head of the Bombay Govern- 
ment was Sir George Clarke ; and he seemed to imply 
iiiat I had cast some sort of reflection on Sir George 
Clarke. It is not necessary that I should say to this 
Council that I have always entertained the warmest ad- 
miration for Sir George Clarke, both personally for his 
remarkable qualties of head and heart, and also for the 
-great services that he has rendered to the Bomby Presi- 
dency in many fields. But this is not a qiiestion of Sir 
^George Clarke personally ; it is a question of the lettei' 
which the Bombay Government as Provincial Government 
has addressed to the Government of India ; and I did 
mean yesterday, and I do say to-day, that even a great 
Provincial Government might show some courtesy to those 
who have the misfortune to differ from its views. I will 
give only one quotation to this Council. Sptaking about 
■a proposal that fees should be remitted and that free 
•education should be introduced, the Bombay Government 
says : ‘ Such a policy would be regarded as a triumph by a 
few persons who have shown no understanding of educa- 
tional questions.’ Now, Sir, I understood the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of Education yesterday to favour free 
education. Many members here have also got up and said 
that they would like to have free education. Some of the 
officers belonging to the different Provincial Govern- 
ments have expressed the view that education should 
be made free before it is made compulsory. But more 
than all, only five years ago the Government of India 
addressed a circular letter to all Local Governments advo- 
cating that fees should be abolished and that free educa- 
tion should be introduced, I therefore respectfully pass 
•on this description of the Bombay Government of those 
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wlio favour free education to the Hon’ble .Member , and' to* 
tbe Government of India 1 

Sir, the Hon’ble Member asked, who were they who 
were in favour of this Bill ? How, that is a very easy . way 
of disposing of all those who are inconveniently ranged oh 
the other side. Those who are in favour of the Bill may 
be divided into two classes, namely, those who belong tO' 
the educated classes, and those who belong to the back- 
ward communities. Now, you can discredit the support 
.given by these two sections in two separate ways. The 
.Central Provinces Government, for instance, says that the 
members of the educated classes might be in favour ; but 
what does it cost them to be in favour ? The question does 
not really concern them, and mere heroic resolutions in 
favour of this proposal do not really count for much. On 
S'- the other hand, if ' members of backward communities^ 
assemble and express themselves in favour, the argument 
is used, what do they understand of the Bill? They have 
not the intelligence to understand what would be the eftects 
of the Bill. My Hon’ble friend Mr. Mudholkar reminds 
me that only a short time ago a meeting of 2,500 Maliars, 
that is, one of the most depressed classes on our side, was 
held in Berar and passed a resolution in favour of this Bill* 
If you ask me if every member of that body understood 
'what the Bill was, I could not answer that question in the 
affirmative ; but they must have had a fairly general idea 
that the Bill was intended to make education compulsory,, 
and that under it their children would be compelled to go- 
to school so that they might derive the benefits of educa- 
tion. The analogy of the three tailors of Tooley Street 
could in my opinion be applied far more to the persons 
opposed to the Bill than to those who are in favour of the- 
Bill. 
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Now, Sir, I come to my examples from different coim- 
tries. The Hon’ble Member said,' before dealing with these 
analogies, that there are differences in this country, of caster, 
differences of script, differences of language. But that only 
means that we have a bigger problem than elsewhere. ' It 
does not mean that we cannot tackle the problem succees- 
fiilly. What are these differences to do with the question 
Af compulsion ? You have got primary schools just now to- 
teach different scripts, and different languages and for 
different communities ; all that is necessary is to increase- 
their schools and introduces compulsion in regard to attend- 
ing., them. 

The Hon’bie Member, speaking of the case of England^, 
said that in England compulsory education and compulsory 
attendance came six and ten years after the compulsory 
provision of educational facilities. Will my Hon’ble fiiend . 
allow me to say that that statement is not correct ? 
The Act of 1870, which required the compulsory provision 
of educational facilities, at the same time empowered local 
authorities to frame bye-laws, whereby the attendance of 
ehildren could be secured com pulsoidly at school. Of course- 
it was a purely permissive provision, which some local 
auhorities used and some did not. But that is precisely 
what this Bill proposes to do. In 1876, the next step was 
taken when the responsibility was thrown on the parents 
to send their children compulsorily to school, and the whole- 
fabric was ultimatel}^ completed in the year 1880, when 
local authorities were compelled to frame by-laws. But 
the Act of 1870 was in many i^espects similar to the Bill 
which I have laid before the Council, because this Bill on 
the one side empowers local bodies to introduce compulsion 
and on the other throws the responsibility on them to- 
provide the necessary educational facilities. 
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Tile Hon*ble Member lias told tbe Gooiici! that in 
Japan it is persuasion and not compulsion that has produc- 
ed the present results. An answer to that was given this 
morning in the course of the debate, that persuasion there 
has succeeded because there is compulsion behind it to 
fall back upon. All that we want is that we too should 
have compulsion to fall back upon and our persuasion also 
will then succeed much more than it can do at present. 

Then, Sir, as regax’ds the question of the Phili- 
ppines . The Hon’ble Member said that there was 
no State law of compulsion in the Philippines. 
That is quite true, but that is exactly what I myself had 
stated last year. This is what I had said : 

Under Spanish rule there was no systenj of popular ediieafcton 
in the Philippines. As soon as the Islands passed into the 
possession of Ihe United States, they drevv up a regular programme 
of expenditure which has been systematically adhered to. The 
aim is to make primary education universal and the educational 
authorities advise compulsion though no compulsory law has yet 
been enacted. In the matter of education many Municipalities 
have introduced compulsion by local ordinances. 

That is my point. Of course, these local ordinances 
have been held by some to be illegal ; they have been 
framed under powers that were conferred on local bodies 
by the Spanish Government. That, however, is a separate 
matter. It is significant that nobody has come forward on 
the side of the people to question the validity of these 
local ordinances. 

Coming, to Ceylon, the Hon’ble Member said that 
60 per cent, of the population of Ceylon were Buddhists. 
"What has religion got to do with the question of compul- 
sion ? If you mean to say that there are no castes among 
the Buddhists, and therefore the difficulty is less, I say 
there are no castes among the Muhammadans of this coun- 
try, and yet what have you done to introduce compulsory 
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education among the 100 per cent, of the Muhammadans 
ef '.tMs country ? ■ 

Mnallj, I come to the question of Baroda. The* 
Hon’ble Member quoted figures which largely go against 
him. In the first place, he said that even according to the 
last census the percentage of Mteracy in Baroda was only 
17 for the male population while the percentage in a 
British district — Broach — was 24. This is quite true ; 
but that only helps me, for it shows that Baroda resorted 
to compulsion even before that State was as advanced as 
the neighboimng British territory in the matter of the 
spread of education. We have been told again and 
again that there must be a certain general diflusion 
of educatiom before you can take in hand compulsion 
and I accepted with some reluctance a percentage of 
3’3 as the proportion of children of school-going age who 
should be at school before compulsion could be introduced. 
Here, however, we find im Baroda, even when education was 
much more backward than it is in the surrounding British 
territories, the State took up compulsion — a point distinct- 
ly in my.favour. and not against me. Then, Sir, compul- 
sory education was introduced in Baroda only five years 
ago. Surely my Hon’ble friend does not expect that 
the illiteracy of those who were beyond the school-going 
age five years ago would be touched by the compulsory 
education introduced during the last five years. The bulk 
of the population had passed beyond that stage five years 
ago, and of course they all come into the census figures o£ 
illiterates. But let us wait for another ten years and then 
\ve shall see a great difference if Mie British Government,, 
continues — as I hope it will not — on its present voluntary 
basis and the Baroda Government on its compulsory basis. 
Then, Bir, the Hon’ble Member gave some figures for 
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Broacli. Well, I accept those figures — -B-Q of the total 
population being at school in the whole district of Broach. 
But the Hon’ble Member should compare likes with likes, 
Broach is the most advanced district of the five districts 
which constitute Guzarat. If the Hon’ble Member takes 
that district, he should, also take the most advanced divi- 
sion in the Baroda State for comparison. Else the campari- 
son will not be fair. If you take the most advanced divi- 
sion in Baroda, which is, I find, the Navsari Division, the 
percentage of those who are at school to the total popula- 
tion is nearly 13 as against 6*8 for Broach — ^about double. 
So those figures after all really do not help the Hon’ble 
Member very much. The Hon’ble Member says that the 
percentage of attendance in Baroda to the total population 
is 8*5. I have got with me the report for 1911, which is 
recent enough, and I find there that the proportion for the 
whole State of those who are in primary schools is 9*5 and 
not 8*5 : 8*5 is the attendance in village schools only. The 
proportion of all who are receiving primary education is 
9*5. I will show the report to the Hon’ble Member after- 
wards if he likes ; I have got it here with me. In your 
•most advanced district in British territories — Broach- — it is 
‘6*8. Already this makes a difference. If you allow things to 
go on like this, will it take long for the British Government 
to lag behind Baroda— a contingency which, I am very 
glad to see, the Hon’ble Member regards with horror ? 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member relied on the support 
of the Bombay Corporation. Let me warn him again 
that he is leaning on a broken reed indeed. The Bombay 
• Corporation is not only in favour of the principle of free 
and compulsory education, but it would like to throw the 
whole cost, or nearly the whole cost, on Imperial revenues. 
Is the Hon’ble Member prepared to accept that ? Let him 
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part company with the Bombay Corporation while there is 
yet time. He also spoke of the Malabar District Board’s 
opinion that it is better to improve education than to go 
in for universal education. Who proposes universal edu- 
cation straight off? We propose that we should only 
make a beginning in the direction of compulsory education 
and gradually advance, in the course of 10, 1 5 or 20 years. 
All the objections that are based on the assumption that 
we propose to go in straight for universal education are 
based on a misapprehension and therefore need not be 
considered any further. In this connection 1 would like 
to notice one remark which fell from the Hon’ble Mr. 
Sharp about the banishment of illiteracy. I am not so 
simple as to imagine that if you introduce compulsion in a 
few areas you will banish illiteracy straightway from the 
whole land. But the problem is a vast one ; let us take it 
-in hand at once and make a beginning, that is what I say. 
Unless you make a beginning at once, the prospect is not 
very cheering. 

Sir, one of the most important points raised in this 
discussion— it has been urged by several members — is this 
—first have schools, first have trained teachers and then 
propose that education should be made compulsory. How, 
those who will go through the parliamentary dis- 
cussions of 1870 will find in the volumes of Hansard that 
the same arguments were urged in England when the Act 
■of 1870 was proposed. Where are the teachers ? Where 
are the school-houses ? That was what was urged 
against that measure. But I would like to ask what 
is really meant by this objection. If you call upon 
a local body merely to build schools, if you call upon 
either Local Governments or local bodies merely to 
have trained teachers without saying where they are 
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to work, do you think anybody would take such a proposal 
seriously. Kot unless you gave the local bodies at the 
same time the power to compel attendance. If a school is 
built or hired, local bodies should have the power to fill 
the school at once. They cannot build a school and then,, 
with doors thrown open, wait for any stray children to* 
walk in. You must give them the power to compel attend- 
ance simultaneously. That is what the English Act of 
1870 did. It compelled local authorities to provide school 
accommodation. But at the same time it empowered them 
to compel attendance at school, no doubt in a permissive 
way, as this Bill does. What I say is, that the two things 
must go hand in hand ; you cannot urge that one thing 
should come before the other. It is the same thing about 
teachei’S : you must be satisfied with untrained teachers 
for a time. After all, too much has been made of trained 
teachers ; not that I depreciate the "v^alue of trained 
teachers, but for the purpose of giving the most elementary 
type of education — for imparting a knowledge of the 3 
— I think even untrained teachers are not as useless as 
they are depicted. Most of the Indian members in this 
Council received their primary education under untrained 
teachers. The Hon^bie Mr. Sharp said that he had visited 
thousands of primary schools : Sir, we have learQit in 
primary schools. We have experience from the inside of 
these schools. How did we receive our primary education ? 
I remember how I did it. We used to squat on the fioor 
with a wooden board in front of us covered with red 
powder and a piece of stick to write letters with. Well,, 
we have done fairl]f well in life after all, though we i^eceiv- 
ed our primary education in that way under untrained 
tcadiers. It is a question of removing illiteracy first of 
all. And here I should like to quote an important autho- 
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lit j— the authority of the Bombay Government. Two- 
years ago, Sir George Clarke— I think it was in his- 
Convocation speech— took the same line that the Hon’ble- 
Member in charge of Education took yesterday and the> 
Hoii’ble Mr. Sharp did to-day. ‘ You must first have- 
trained teachers ; the quality of education must be raised 7 . 
you must have proper school-houses, and so on.’ Last year 
however, he came round to the other view. A Resolution 
was issued by the Bombay Government (I do not- 
know whether my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Enthoven was 
then Secretary in the Education Department in Bombay) 
on the spread of primary education in rural areas. And 
what does that Resolution say ? It gives up the insistence- 
on trained teachers and good school-houses, and it proposes- 
to place primary education on an indigenous, aided 
basis in rural areas, giving grants to untrained teachers 
and allowing them to teach as well as they can, the curri- 
culum oF course being under the control of the Depart- 
ment. Now, this is precisely what we want all over tho 
country to begin with. First establish at once these lower 
primary' schools, then go on, as you have funds, improving 
the standards, bringing in trained teachers, and having 
better school-houses. And for God’s sake do not wait for 
your trained teachers, for your decent school-houses, till you 
take up the question of removing illiteracy from the land 
in hand. That is really the whole of my contention. 

I wish now to turn to the question of cost, and will 
only deal very briefly with it. The Hon’ble Member said 
he would like to take Rs. 10 as the figure per head, I 
meet him there with official authority. Mr. Orange — no 
amateur — in charge of Education before the Department 
was created — Director-General of Education — ^in an 
estimate that he prepared, not for a discussion in this 
51 
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Coimcil, bufc for tlie Government, took Rs. 5 as tlie average 
■cost per head : the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp will coiTect me if I 
am wrong ; I know he cannot, because he knows that l am 
light, Mr, Orange took Rs. 5 per head. I think that 
that estimate holds the field and any mere vague state- 
ments that it might be more than this, that it might be 6 
or 7 . or 10 rupees, we are not bound to accept till the 
Hon’ble Member challenges the estimate of Mr. Orange 
and proves it to be an underestimate. And if we take 
Rs. 5 per head, the figures I have given are c|mte correct. 
Sir I have already dealt wdth the argument that if com- 
pulsion is introduced in advanced areas, the spread of 
education in backward areas will suffer. I should dtploie 
any action that cotild produce such a result ; but I am sure 
there is no real foundation for the fear. How can any 
one imagine that those who w’^ant to see free and compul- 
sory education all over the country would be a party to 
any scheme which would retard, instead of promoting, 
education in backward areas ? 

Sir, there is one more point and I shall have done. 
The Hon’ble Member spoke yesterday of the desirability of 
such cpiestions being dealt with by Local Legislative 
Councils. I have no objection to that. If Local Legisla- 
tures will take up this question and empower local bodies 
within their limits to introduce compulsion, i have no 
objection. Only I hope that that will not absolve the 
•Government of India from the responsibility of finding the 
money, because it is essential that the Government share 
of the cost of compulsion should come out of the Exchequer 
of the Government of India, no matter what the estimate 
is, Bir, to those who profess to be appalled by the amount 
of money that will be requmed, I will mention only one 
i^ct. The military expenditure of this country — owing to 
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the exigencies of the State— I will not enter jirst now into 
•its justification or otherwise — ^has risen in 35 years from 
16 crores to about 31 crores of rupees — an increase of L> 
•crores a year. It was 16 crores at the end of Lord Eipon^s 
administration ; it is nearly 31 crores now. If our iiiilitarj 
expenditure could be increased by 15 crores like this be- 
'Caiise the State thought it necessary to find the money, 
the spread of education, which is surely just as important 
as the defence of the country, has also a similar claim on 
’Oovernment levenues, whatever amount is actually requir- 
ed. And I am quite sure the State will be able to find 
the monejq if the Government of India do not try to 
throw the responsibility on Local Governments. On this 
‘Condition, I do not object to Local Legislatures taking up 
this question. Sir, the whole question, as my Ilon’ble 
friend Mr. Jinnah has })ointed out, is, ^vhat is your practi- 
cal progiamme, whether you propose to secure universal 
mass education in this country in a reasonable time, or 
whether you want to wait for an indefinite time. The 
Ilon’ble j\lr. Sharp has given us the figures for the last 
five years. I have worked out the calculation from the 
figures I have here, and it comes to an increase of about 
120,000 boys a year. Take the difference between the 
figure at the beginning and the figure at the end, and 
divide it by 5. The result is not 240,000 as the 
Hon’ble ^lember said. I admit that 120,000 is better 
than 75,000, but the whole question is, what is the 
practical programme before us ? Do we expect to 
cover the w4iole of this field in a reasonable time, 
or do we 'want to leave it to the future indefinitely ? In 
one case another century will have to elapse /Jjef ore the 
whole problem is solved ; in the other ctise, proceeding on 
the lines on which most of the civilisedj countries have 
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proceeded, we shali’be able to solve this problem in about 
twenty years or so. I therefore arge that the question of 
coin|ml Sion must be taken in hand at once ; and taldiig: 
into consideration the fact that there is this increased 
awakening in the country both on the side of the people 
and of the Government for primary education, and con- 
sidering that the State is more willing now to find the 
money, I for one feel that we are not so far from compul- 
sion after all, as some people seem to imagine. Sir, I ask 
that this motion should be put to the vote. 


PART II. 

OOliGRESS SPEECHES. 


BENAEES CONGRESS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

[The folloioing is the Presidential Address delivered hy 
4he Hon. Mr. 0. K. Gohhale at the Indian Natioyial Congress 
.held at Benares in 1905: — ] 

Fellow-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for the great, the 
signal honour, which you have conferred upon me 
by electing me to preside over your deliberations this 
year. As has been said by more than one of my predeces- 
:sors, the Presidentship of the Congress is the highest 
■distinction, which it is in the power of our countrymen to 
bestow upon any one ; and proud, indeed, is that moment 
in an Indian’s life when he receives at your hands this 
most conspicuous mark of your confidence and your favour. 
As I, however, stand before you to«day, it is not so much* 
the honour of the position, great as that is, as the respon- 
sibility which it imposes upon me, that occupies my 
thoughts. When I was first invited nearly four months 
ago to accept this office, we were able to see on the horizon 
■only the small cloud — no bigger than a man’s hand. Since 
then the sky has been overcast and for some time a storm 
has been raging; and it is with rocks ahead and angry 
waves beating around that I am called upon to take charge 
■of the vessel of the Congress. Even the stoutest heart 
^mong us may well own to a feeling of anxiety in such a 
situation. Let us, however, humbly trust that in this 
holy city of Benares, the Divine guidance, on which we 
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may securely throw ourselves, will not fail ns, and that the* 
nnitecl wisdom and patriotism of the delegates assembled 
will enable the Congress to emerge from the present crisis- 
vfith unimpaired and even enhanced prestige and iisef ill- 
ness. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OP WALES. 

Gentlemen, our first duty to-day is to ofler our most 
loyal and dutiful welcome to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of this their 
first visit to. India. The Throne in England is above all 
parties— beyond all controversies. It is the permanent 
seat of the ma.jesty, the honour and the beneficence of the 
British Empire. And in offering our homage to its illustri- 
ous occupants and their heirs and representatives, we not 
only perform a loyal duty, but also express the gratitude* 
of our hearts for all that is noble and high-minded in 
England's connection with India. The late Queen Em prcs.s,. 
again, was known, within the limits of her constitutional 
position, to exercise during her reign her vast influence in 
favour of a policy of justice and sympathy towards the- 
Indian people. We can never forget that the great 
Proclamation of 1858, on which we take our stand so- 
largely in our constitutional struggle, was not only in 
spirit but also in substance her own declaration of the 
principles on which India was to be governed. The present 
Iving-Emperor has announced his resolve to ivalk in the 
, footsteps of his mother, and we have no doubt that the 
Prince of Wales is animated by the same desire to see a 
a p^icy of righteousness pursued towards India. We 
rejoice that His Royal Highness and his noble consort 
have come out amongst us to acquaint themselves personally 
with the ancient civilization of this country and its present 
condition. The Congress earnestly and respectfully wishes^ 
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Tiieir Royal Higlmes a most successful tour through 
India, aud it humbly trusts that the knowledge they will 
acquire and the recollections they will carry back with 
them will constitute a fresh bond of sympathy and attach- 
ment between the Royal Family in England and the 
Princes and people of this country. 

THE NEW VICECKOY. 


I 


The Congress also offers a most cordial and respectful 
welcome to Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Min to. The 
new Yiceroy assumes the responsibilities of his office at a 
critical juncture. The temper of the people, so sorely tried 
during the last three years, calls for the exercise of wise 
and statesmanlike conciliation on the part of those who are 
in authority, if further estrangement between the rulers 
and the ruled is to be prevented. I earnestly trust that 
such conciliation will be forthcoming. Meanwhile, a 
special responsibility rests upon us all to see to it that the 
immediate task that confronts His Excellency is npt 
made more difficult than it already is. The difficulties 
of the situation are not of Lord Minlo's creating, and 
he has a right to expect the co-operation of both the 
officials and the public in bis endeavours to terminate 
a state of tension which has already produced deplor- 
able results and which cannot be prolonged without 
serious detriment to the best interests of the countiy. 

LORD CURZON’s ADMINISTRATION. 

Gentlemen, how true it is that to everything there is 
an end ! Thus even the Yiceroyalty of Lord Curzon iias 
come to a close ! For seven long years all eyes had con- 
stantly to turn to. one masterful figure in the land — now 
in admiration, now in astonishment, more often in anger 
and in pain, till at last it has become difficult to realize 
that a change has I’eally come. For a parallel to such an 
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■admiiiistratioB, we must,* I tbink, go back to the t imes of 
jLuraugzebe in the bistory of our own country. There we 
Ind the same attempt at a rule excessively centralized and 
intensely personal, the same strenuous purpose, the same 
■overpowering consciousness of duty, the same marvellous 
•capacity for work, the same sense of loneliness, the same 
persistence in a policy of distrust and repression, resulting 
in bitter exasperation all round. I think even the most 
devoted admirer of Lord Ciirzon cannot claim that he has 
.strengthened the foundations of British rule in India. 
In some respects his Lordship will always be recognized as 
one of the greatest Englishmen that ever came out to this 
country. His wonderful intellectual gifts, his brilliant 
powers of expression, bis phenomenal energy, his boundless 
enthusiasm for work — ^^these will evei^ be a theme of Just 
and unstinted praise. But the gods are jealous, and 
amidst such lavish endowments, they withheld from him a 
sympathetic imagination, without which no man can ever 
understand an alien people; and it is a sad truth that at 
the end of his adthinistration Lord Curzon did not really 
understand the people of India. This was at the root of 
Ms many inconsistencies and made him a perpetual puzzle 
to most men. And thus the man, who professed in all 
sincerity, before he assumed the reins of office, his great 
anxiety to show the utmost deference to the feelings and 
even the prejudices of those over whom he was set to 
rule, ended by denouncing in unmeasured terms not 
only the present generation of Indians, but also their 
remote ancestors and even the ideals of their race 
which they cherish above everything else ; he, who, 
in the early part of his administration, publicly warned 
the official classes that “official wisdom is not so trans- 
cendent as to be superior to the stimulus and guidance 
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■df public opinion and who that in the 

present state of India “ the opinion of the educated 
'Classes ivS one which it is not statesmanship to ignore or to 
despise/’ ended by trampling more systematically upon 
that opinion than any of his predecessors, and claiming for 
his own judgment and that of his official colleagues a 
yirtuai character of infallibility. The fact is that Lord 
Gurzoii came to India with certain fixed ideas. To him 


'India was a country where the Englishman was to mono- 



The Indian’s only business was to be governed, and it was ' 
a sacrilege on his part to have any other aspiration. In his ; 
•scheme of things there was no room for the educated i 
classes of the country ; and having failed to amuse them f 
for any length of time by an empty show of taking them * 
into his confidence he proceeded in the end to repress them. \ 
Even in his last farewell speech at the Byculla Club in 
Bombay India exists only as a scene of the Englishman’s 
labours, with the toiling millions of the country — eighty 
per cent, of the population — in the background. The 
remaining twenty per cent., for aught they are worth, 
might as well be gently swept into the sea ! Had Lord 
Curzon been less self-centred, had he had more humility in 
his nature, he might perhaps have discovered his mistake 
before it was too late. This would probably have enabled 
him to avoid giving so much offence and causing so much 
pain as he unhappily did during the last two years, but I 
doubt if the main euiTent of bis administration would 
even then have flowed in another channel. Lord Curzon’s 
highest ideal of statesmanship is efficiency of administra- 
tion. He does not believe in what Mr. Gladstone used to 
call the principle of liberty as a factor of human progress. 
He has no sympathy with popular aspirations, and when 
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be finds them among a subject people, he thinks he is^ 
rendeiirig their country a service by trying to put them 
clown. Thus in his Byculla Club speech he fictually stated 
that he had not ofifered political concessions to the people* 
of India, because he “did not regard it as wisdom or 
statesmanship in the interests of India itself to do so!' ' 
Taking Lord Curzon at his highest, we find him engaged 
in a Herculean attempt to strengthen the Englishinan's 
monopoly of power in India and stem the tide of popular 
agitation and discontent by rousing the members of the 
bureaucracy to a sense of duty similar to his own and 
raising the standard of administrative efficiency all round. 
The attempt has failed, as it was bound to fail. Is ever was- 
discontent in India more acute and widespread than when 
. the late Viceroy laid down the reins of office; and as ;*e- 
gards the bureaucratic monopoly of power, I think we are* 
sensibly nearer the time when it will be successfully 
assailed. 

One claim Lord Curzon advanced in his farewell 
speech at Bombay, which it is necessary to examine a 
little. He told his hearers, as he had done once before — 
on the occasion of the last Budget debate — that even if he 
had incurred the hostility of educated Indians, the masses 
would be grateful to him for what he had done for them. 
This attempt to distinguish between the interests of the 
educated classes and those of the bulk of their countrymen 
is a favourite device with those who seek to repress the 
legitimate aspirations of our people. It is significant that 
Lord Ourzon had never resorted to it till he had finally 
broken with the educated classes. We know, of course,, 
that the distinction is unreal and ridiculous, and we know 
also that most of those who use it as a convenient means 
to disparage the educated classes cannot themselves really 
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IB it. Lord Ciirzon mentions the reduction of the 
salt- duty j the writing off of famine arrears, the increased 
grants to primary education and to irrigation, the attempt 
at Police reform as measures on which he bases his claim » 
The suggestion, hare is that he adopted these measures 
for the good of the masses in spite of the opposition — 
at any rate, the indifference~-of the educated classes, when 
the plain fact is that it was the Congress that had been 
urging these measures year after year on the attention of 
Government and that it was only after years of persistent 
agitation that it was able to move tlie Government in the 
desired direction. Four years ago, when, with a surplus 
of seven crores or nearly five millions sterling in hand, the 
Government of India did not remit any taxation, and I 
ventured to complMin of this in Council and to urge an 
immediate reduction of the salt-dutj-, I well remember how 
Lord Curzon sneered at those who ” talked glibly “ of the 
burdens of the masses and of the necessity of lowering the 
salt-tax as a measure of relief ! Lord Curzon was fortu- 
nate in coming to India when the currency legislation of 
Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Barbour had succeeded 
in artificially raising the rupee to its present level, thereby 
enabling the Government of India to save about four mil- 
lions sterling a year on its Home remittances. This, with 
the recovery of the opium revenue, placed huge surpluses 
at Lord Curzon’s disposal throughout his administration, 
and he never knew a moment of that financial stress and 
anxiety which his predecessors had to face for a series of 
years. Considering how large these surpluses have been, I 
do not think the relief given by Lord Curzon to the tax- 
payers of the country has by any means been liberal. He 
himself estimated last March the total amount of this relief 
at 7 millions sterling. He did not mention tha 
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•during the same time he had taken from the taxpayers S3 
millions sterling over and above the requirements of the 
Government. - Again, how paltry is the relief given by the 
reduction of the salt duty and the writing off of famine 
arrears compared with the enormous injury done to the 
mass of our people by the artificial raising of the 
value of the rupee, which led to heavy im- 
mediate depreciation of their small savings in silver, and 
which makes a grievous addition to their permanent 
burdens by indirectly enhancing their assessments 
and increasing their debts to the money-lender as prices 
adjust themselves to the new rupee ! Much has been made 
of Lord Ourzon’s increased grants to primary education. 
Considering how little the State does in India for the edu- 
cation of the masses it would have been astonishing, if 
with such surpluses Lord Curzon had not made any addi- 
tion to the educational expenditure of the country, But 
if he has given a quarter of a million more to education, 
he has given five millions a year more to the Army ; and 
with reckless profusion he has increased the salaries of 
European ofiicials in many departments and has created 
several new posts for them, “ A spirit of expenditure,” to 
use an expression of Mr. Gladstone’s, has been abroad in 
all directions during his time, and he has never pract’sed 
the old-fashioned virtue of economy, with which the real 
interests of the people are bound up. Of course a ruler I 
cannot labour as devotedly as Lord Curzon has clone for I 
seven years for increased efficiency without removing or ? 
mitigating important administrative evils ; but that is ■ 
quite different from a claim of championing the special ; 
interests of the masses as against their natural leaders [ 
and spokesmen, the educated classes of the com- I 
munity. • 
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PAETITION OF BENGAL. 

Gentlemen, the question that is uppermost in the- 
minds of us all at this moment is the Partition of Bengal 
A cruel wrong has been inflicted on our Bengalee brethren 
and the whole country has been stirred to its deepest 
depths with sorrow and resentment, as has never been the 
case before. The scheme of partition, concocted in the 
dark and carried out in the face of the fiercest opposition 
that any Government measure has encountered during the 
last half a century, will always stand as a complete illus- 
tration of the worst features of the present system of 
bureaucratic rule — its utter contempt for public opinion, 
its arrogant pretensions to superior wisdom, its reckless 
disregard of the most cherished feelings of the people, the 
mockery an appeal to its sense of justice becomes, its cool 
preference of Service interests to those of the governed. 
Lord Curzon and his advisers — if he ever had any advisers 
— could never allege that they had no means of Judging 
of the depth of public feeling in the matter. All that 
could possibly have been done by way of a respectful re- 
presentation of the views of the people had been done. 
As soon as it was known that a partition of some sort was 
contemplated, meeting after meeting of protest was held, 
till over five hundred public meetings in all parts of the 
Province had proclaimed in no uncertain voice that the 
attempt to dismember a compact and homogeneous pro- 
vince, to which the people were passionately attached and 
of which they were justly proud, was deeply resented and 
w’ould be resisted to the uttermost. Memorials to the 
same effect poured in upon the Tieeroy. The Secretary 
of State for India was implored to withhold his sanction 
to the proposed measure. The inteiwention of the British 
House of Commons w^as sought, first, by a monster 'peti- 
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tioii, signed by sizty thousand people, and later by means 
of a debate on the subject raised in the House by our ever 
watchful friend— Mr. Herbert Roberts. All proved un- 
availing^ The Viceroy had made up his mind. The 
•officials under him had expressed approval. What busi- 
ness had the people to have an opinion of their own and to 
stand in the way ? .To add insult to injury, Lord Curzon 
described the opposition to his measure as ^ manufactured ^ 
' — ^tiie opposition in which all classes of IndiaBS, high and 
low, uneducated and educated, Hindus and Mahommedans, 
had joined, the opposition than which nothing more in- 
tense, nothing more widespread, nothing more spontane- 
ous, had been seen in this country in the whole course of 
our political agitation ! Let it be remembered that when 
the late Viceroy cast this stigma on those who were ranged 
against his proposals, not a single public pronouncement in 
favour of those proposals had been made b}?’ any section 
of the community ; and that among the foremost oppo- 
nents of the measure %vere men like Sir Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore and Sir Gurudas Bannerji, Raja Peary Mohan 
Miikerji and Dr. Bash Behary Ghose, the Maharajas of 
Mymensing and Kassimbazaar — men who keep themselves 
aloof from ordinary political agitation and never say a 
word calculated in any way to embarrass the authorities, 
and who came forward to oppose publiciy the Partition 
project only from an overpowering sense of the necessity 
of their doing what they could to avert a dreaded calamity. 
If the opinions of even such men are to be brushed aside 
with contempt, if all Indians are to be treated as no better 
than dumb-driven cattle ; if men, whom any other coun- 
try would delight to honour, are to be thus made to realize 
the utter humiliation and helplessness of their position in 
their own, then all I can say is Good-bye to all hope of 
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-co-operating in any way with the bureaucracy in the 
interests of the people ! ” I can conceive of no graver 
indictment of British rule than that such a state of things 
-should be possible after a hundred years of that rule ! 

Cxeiitlemen, I have carefully gone through all the 
papers which have been published by the Government 
-on this subject of Partition. Three things have struck 
me forcibly— a determination to dismember Bengal at 
all costs, an anxiety to promote the interests of Assam 
■at the expense of Bengal, and a desire to suit everything 
to the interests and convenience of the Civil Service. It 
is not merely that a number of new prizes have been 
thrown into the lap of that Service— one Lieutenant- 
Governorship, two Memberships of the Board of Revenue, 
one Commissionership of a Division, several Secretaryships 
and Under-Secretaryships — but alternative schemes of re- 
adjustment have been rejected on the express ground that 
their adoption wouhl be unpopular with the members of 
the Service. Thus, even if a reduction of the charge of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal had really become in- 
evitable — a contention which the greatest living authority 
on the subject, Sir Henry Cotton, who was Secretary to 
the Bengal Government under seven Lieutenant-Governors, 
does not admit — one would have thought that the most 
■natural course to take was to separate Behar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpore fi*om P>e»igal and form them into a separate 
province. This would have made the Western Province 
one of 30 millions in place of the Eastern. But this, says 
the Government of India, ‘‘would take from Bengal all its 
best districts and would make the Province universally 
unpopular." This was of course a fatal objection, 
compared with the displeasure of the Civil Service the 
trampling under foot of public opinion and the outraging 
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of the deepest feelings of a whole people was a small mat- 
ter! But one can see that administrative consideratioos , 
were really only secondary in the determination of tliis- 
question. The dismemberment of Bengal had become 
necessary, because, in the view of the Government of India 
‘‘ it cannot be for the lasting good of any country or any 
people that public opinion or what passes for it should be 
manufactured by a comparatively small number of people 
at a single centre and should be disseminated thence for 
universal adoption, all other views being discouraged or 
suppressed.” ‘‘ From every point of view,” the Govern- 
ment further states, ‘‘ it appears to us desirable to en- 
courage the growth of centres of independent opinion, local 
aspirations, local ideals and to preserve the growing intelli- 
gence and enterprise of Bengal from being cramped and 
stunted by the process of forcing it prematurely into a 
mould of rigid and sterile uniformity.” You will see that 
this is only a paraphrase, in Lord Ourzon’s most approved 
style, of the complaint of the people of Bengal that their 
fair Province has been dismembered to destroy their grow- 
ing solidarity, check their national aspirations and weaken 
their power of co-operating for national ends, lessen the 
influence of their educated classes with their countrymen, 
and reduce the political importance of Calcutta. After 
this, let no apologist of the late Viceroy pretend that the 
object of the partition was administrative convenience and 
not political repression 1 

Gentlemen, it is difficult to speak in terms of due 
restraint of Lord Curzon’s conduct throughout this affair. 
Having published his earlier and smaller scheme for public 
criticism, it was his clear duty to publish similarly the 
later and larger scheme which he afterwards substituted 
for it. But in consequence of the opposition which the 
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first scheme encountered, he abandoned the idea of taking- 
the public any more into his confidence and proceeded to 
work in the matter in the dark. For more than a year 
nothing further was heard of his intentions, and while he 
was silently elaborating the details of his measure, he 
allowed the impression to prevail that the GovernLnt 
had abandoned the partition project. And in the end 
when he had succeeded in securing the Secretary of State’s 
sanction to the scheme, it was from Simla, where he and 
his official colleagues were beyond the reach of public 
opinion, that he sprang the final orders of Government 
upon an unprepared people. Then suddenly came his 
resignation. And the people permitted themselves for a 
while to hope that it would bring them at least a brief 
respite, especially as Mr. Brodrick had promised shortly 
before to present further papers on the subject to Parlia- 
ment, which was understood to mean that the scheme 
would not be brought into operation till Parliament re- 
assembled at the beginning of next year. Of course, after 
his resignation, the only proper, the only dignified course 
for Lord Curzon was to take no step which it was difficult 
■to revoke and the consequences of which would have to be 
faced not by him, but by his successor ; he owed it to 
Lord Minto to give .him an opportunity to examine the 
question for himself ; he owed it to the Royal visitors not to 
plunge the largest Province of India into violent agitation, 
and grief on the eve of their visit to it. But Lord Curzon 
was determined to partition Bengal before he left India, 
and so he rushed the necessary legislation through the- 
Legislative Council at Simla, which only the official mem- 
bers could attend, and enforced his orders on 16th October 
last — a day observed as one of universal mourning by all 
claves of people in Bengal. And now, while he himself 
.52 
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flag gone from India, what a sea of troubles he has be- 
queathed to his successor ! Fortunately, there are grounds 
to believe that Lord Minto will deal with the situation 
with tact, firmness, and sympathy, and It seems he has 
already pulled up to some extent Lord Ourzon^s favourite 
Lieutenant, the first ruler of the new Eastern Province, 
Mr. Fuller has evidently cast to the winds all prudeiice, all 
restraint, all sense of responsibility. Even if a fraction of 
what the papers have been reporting be true, his extra- 
ordinary doings must receive the attention of the new 
Secretary of State for India and the House of Commons, 
There is no surer method of goading a docile people into a 
state of dangerous despair than the kind of hectoring and 
repression he has been attempting. 

But, gentlemen, as has been well said, even in 
things evil there is a soul of goodness, and the dark 
times through which Bengal has passed and is passing, 
have not been without ^ a message of bright hope for 
the future. The tremendous upheaval of popular feel- 
ing which has taken place in Bengal in consequence 
of the partition, will constitute a landmark in the history 
of our national progress. For the first time since British 
rule began, all sections of the Indian community, without 
distinction of caste or creed, have been moved, by a com- 
mon impulse and without the stimulus of external pressure, 
to act together in offering resistance to a common wrong, 
A wave of true national consciousness has swept over the 
Province and, at its touch, old barriers have, for the time 
at any rate, been thrown down, personal jealousies have 
vanished, other controversies have been hushed I BengaFs 
beroic stand against the oppression of a harsh and uncon- 
trolled bureaucracy has astonished and gratified all India, 
and her sufferings have not been endured in vain, when 
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iiiey have helped to draw closer all parts of the country in 
sympathy and in aspiration. A great rush and uprising 
of the waters such as has been recently witnessed in Ben- 
gal cannot take place without a little inundation over the 
banks here and there. These little excesses are inevitable 
when large masses of men move spontaneously — especially 
when the movement is from darkness into light, from 
bondage towards freedom — and they must not be allowed to 
•disconcert us too much. The most astounding fact of the 
situation is that the public life of this country has received 
an accession of strength of great importance, and for this 
all India owes a deep debt of gratitude to Bengal, Of 
•course the difficulties which confront the leaders of Bengal 
-are enormous and perhaps they have only just begun. But 
I know there is no disposition to shrink from “any res- 
ponsibilities, and I have no doubt that whatever sacrffices 
•are necessary will be cheerfully made. All India is at their 
back, and they will receive in the work that lies before 
them the cordial sympathy and assistance of the other Pro- 
vinces. Any discredit that is allowed to fall on them 
;affiects us all. They on their side must not forget that the 
honour of all India is at present in their keeping, 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT, 

Gentlemen, I will now say a few words on a move- 
ment which has spread so rapidly and has been hailed with 
so much enthusiasm all over the country during the last 
few months — the movement. It is necessary, at 

fhe outset, to distinguish it from another movement start- 
-ed in Bengal, which has really given it such immense 
impetus — the boycott of British goods. We all know that 
when our Bengalee brethren found that nothing would 
turn the late Yiceroy from his purpose of partitioning 
Bengal, that all their protests in the Press and on the plat^ 
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foria, all their memorials to him, to the Secretary of State' 
and to Paidiament were unavailing, that the Government- 
exercised its despotic strength to trample on their most 
cherished feelings and to injure their dearest interests and that- 
no protection against this of any kind was forthcoming from 
any quarter, they, in their extremity, resolved to have 
recourse to this boycott movement. This they did with a 
twofold object — first as a demonstration of their deep 
resentment at the treatment they were receiving, and,; 
secondly, to attract the attention of the people in England 
to their grievances, so that those Who were in a position to- 
call the Government of India to account might understand 
what was taking place in India, It was thus as a political 
weapon, used for a definite political purpose, that they had 
recourse to the boycott ; and in the circamstances of their 
position they had every justification for the step they took. 
And I can tell you from personal experience that their 
action has proved immensely effective in drawing the 
attention of English people to the state of things in our 
country. But a weapon like this must be reserved only 
for extreme occasions. There are obvious risks involved 
in its failure and it cannot be used with sufficient effective- 
ness, unless there is an extraordinary upheaval of popular- 
feeling behind it. It is bound to rouse angry passions on 
the other side, and no true well-wisher of his country will 
he responsible for provoking such passions, except under 
an overpowering sense of necessity. On an extreme 
occasion, of course, a boycotting demonstration is perfectly 
legitimate, but that occasion must be one to drive all the 
classes, as in Bengal, to act with one impulse, and make all 
leaders sink their pe^^sonal differences in the presence of a 
eommon danger. It is well to remember that the term^ 
* baycp^t,’ owing to its origin, has got unsavoury associa«- 
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.and it conveys to the mind before everything else ''a 
vindictive desire to injure another. Such a desire on our 
ipart, as a normal feature of our relations with England, is, 
of course, out of the question. Moreover, if the boycott is 
•confined to British goods only, it leaves us free to purchase 
the goods of other foreign countries, and this does not help 
the Swadeshi movement in any way. 

Gentlemen, the true Swadeshi movement is both a 
patriotic and an economic movement. The idea of 
Swadeshi or ‘ one’s own cx)untry’ is one of the noblest con- 
‘Ceptions that have ever stirred the heart of humanity. As. 
the poet asks — 

Breathes there the man with soul so dea^. 

Who never to himself hath said,— 

This is my own, my native land ! 

The devotion to mother-land, which is enshrined in 
the highest Simdeshi, is an infiuence so profound and so 
passionate that its very thought thrills and its actual 
touch lifts one out of oneself. India needs to-day above 
•everything else that the gospel of this devotion should be 
preached to high and low, to prince and to peasant, 
in town and in hamlet, till the service of mother- 
land becomes with us as overmastering a passion 
as it is in Japan. The Swadeshi movement, as it is 
ordinarily understood, presents one part of this gospel 
to the mass of our people in a form which brings it 
within their , comprehension. It turns their thoughts to 
their country, accustoms them to the idea of voluntarily ' 
making some sacrifice for her sake, enables them to take an 
intelligent interest in her economic development and teach- 
es them the important lesson of co-operating with one 
another for a national end. All this is most valuable work 
and those who undertake it are entitled to feel that they • 
are engaged in a highly patriotic mission. But the move- 
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Blent on its material side is an economic one ; and thongb 
self-denying ordinances, extensively entered into, must- 
serve a valuable economic purpose, namely, to ensure a 
ready consumption of such articles as are produced in the 
country and to furnish a perpetual stimulus to produc- 
tion by keeping the demand for indigenous tilings largely 
in excess of the supply, the difficulties that surround the- 
<3|uestion economically are so great that they require the 
co-operation of every available agency to surmount them. 
The problem is, indeed, one of the first magnitude. elve 
years ago, the late Mr, Ranade remarked at an Industrial 
Conference held at Poona : — “ The political domination of 
one country by another attracts far more attention than 
the more formidable, though unfelt domination, which the 
capital, enterprise and skill of one country exercise over 
the trade and manufactures of another. This latter domi- 
nation has an insidious influence which paralyzes the* 
springs of all the varied activities, which together make up 
the life of a nation.” The question of pi’oduce is a ques- 
tion of capital, enterprise and skill, and in all these factors 
our deficiency at present is very great. Whoever can help 
in any one of these fields is, therefore, a worker in the 
Swadeshi cause and should be welcomed as such. Not by 
methods of exclusion but by those of comprehension, not 
by insisting on every one working in the same part of the 
field but by leaving each one free to select his own corner,, 
bj’’ attracting to the cause all who are likely to help and 
not alienating any who are already with us, are the diffi- 
culties of the problem likely to be overcome. Above all,, 
let us see to it that there are no fresh divisions in the* 
country in the name of Swadeshism. No greater perver- 
4on of its true spirit could be imagined than that. 

Take the question of cotton piece-goods, of which we^ 
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import at present over 22 millions sterling worth a year.. 
This is by far the heaviest item among our imports and 
our present Swadeshi agitation is directed mainly towards 
producing as much of these goods in our own counti'j as 
possible. I have consulted three of the best experts avail- 
able in India on this subject — Mr. Bezan ji of Nagpore, the 
right-hand man of the late Mr. Tata in mill matters, the 
Hon. Mr. Yithaldas Damodardhas, who has written an 
admirable paper on the Cotton Industry for the Industrial 
Conference and has kindly placed a copy of it at my dis- 
posal, and our friend Mr. Wacha. They are -all agreed 
about the requirements and the difficulties of the situation. 
So far as the cotton fabrics are concerned, even strict Free 
Traders should have nothing to say against the encourage- 
ment which the Swadeshi movement seeks to give to their 
manufacture in India. In the first place, many of the 
usual objections that may be urged against a system of 
State protection do not apply to helpful voluntary action 
on the part of consumers, such as the Swadeshi movement 
endeavours to promote. Moreover, the essence of Free 
Trade is that a commodity should be produced where the 
comparative cost of its product is the least and that it 
should be consumed where its relative value is the highest ; 
and if accidental circumstances have thwarted such an 
adjustment in a given case, any agency which seeks to 
overcome the impediment works in the end in the interests 
of true Free Trade. Now everyone will admit that with 
cheap labour and cotton at her own door, India enjoys 
exceptional advantages for the manufacture of cotton 
goods ; and if the Swadeshi movement helps her to regain 
her natural position in this respect — a position which she 
once occupied but out of which she has been driven by an ' 
extraordinary combination of circumstances — ^the move- 
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merit works not against but in furtherance of true Free 
Trade. Even at present the cotton industry in India is 
an important one. It is the largest industry after agri- 
culture in the country ; it is also the only one — agriculture 
excepted — in which the Indians themselves have a sub- 
stantial share. It is represented by a paid-up capital of 
about 1 7 crores of rupees or a little over 1 1 millions ster- 
ling, the number of mills being about 200, with five mil- 
lion spindles and fifty thousand power-looms. In addition 
to this, there are, according to the census of 1901, about 
a quarter of a million persons engaged in hand-loom 
weaving in the country. Our mills consume nearly 60 per 
cent, of the cotton produce of India and produce 58 crore 
ibs. of yarn. Of this quantity, Mr. Yithaldas tells us, 
about 23^ crore lbs. is exported to China and other foreign 
countries, about 13i crore lbs. is used in our weaving mills 
and about 19 crore lbs. is woven by hand-loom weavers, 
the remaining 2 crore lbs. going to the manufacture of rope 
and twine. In addition to this, 3 crore lbs, of yarn is 
imported from the United Kingdom, and is consumed by 
the hand-looms. The hand-loom industry of the country 
thus absorbs, in spite of its hard struggles, about 22 
crore lbs. of yarn, or nearly double the quantity woven 
by power- looms, and this is a most interesting and signifi- 
cant fact. The yarn used by the weaving mills produces 
about 55 crores of yards of cloth, of which about 
14 crore yards is exported to foreign countries and 
about 41 crores is left for consumption in the 
country. If we put down the production of the hand- 
looms at about 90 crore yards, we have about 130 crore 
yards as the quantity of Swadeshi cloth consumed at pre- 
sent in India. 

. The quantity of piece-goods imported from the United 
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Rlrngdom and retained for use in the country is about 205 
‘Crore yards a year. Of the total cloth consumed, therefore, 
over one-third is at present Swadeshi. This is an encourag- 
ing feature of the situation. But the imported cloth is 
almost all superior in quality. “While our mills,” Mr, 
Yithaldas says, “ produce the coarser cloth, say, from yarm 
up to 30’s count and in a few cases up to 40’s, the bulk of 
•the imported cloth is of the finea' quality, using yarn over 
30’s count. The Indian weaving mills are obliged to restrict 
themselves for the most part to weaving coarser cloth 
owing to the inferior quality of cotton now grown in the 
'Country.” It may be noted that even from existing cotton, 
hand-looms can, owing to their greater delicacy of handlimg 
iibe yarn, produce finer cloth than the power- looms. Fort- 
unately, owing to the exertions of the Agricultural Depart- 
•ment of the Bombay Government — exertions for which it 
is entitled to the best thanks of the whole country — 
Egyptian cotton has just been successfully introduced into 
Sind and this year a thousand bales of a quality equal to 
very good Egyptian have been produced. A much heavier 
crop is expected next year and there is no doubt that its 
'Cultivation will rapidly extend. The main difficulty in the 
way of our manufactuiing the quality of cloth that is at pre- 
sent imported is one of capital. Mr. Wacha estimates 
•that if the whole quantity of 205 crore yards is to be pro- 
duced by mills, the industry requires an additional 
capital of about 30 erores of rupees. Even if we pi'oposed 
to spread this over ten j^ears, we should require an addition 
of 3 erores of rupees every year. Now if we turn to the 
’Statistical Abstract of British India, we shall find that the 
total increase in the capital invested in cotton mills during 
the last ten years has been only about 3 erores for ten years, 
^n amount that Mr, Wacha wants every year. The normal 
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development of the mill industry is thus plainly unequal to 
the requirements of the situation. Moreover, it is wel! 
to remember what Mr, Bezanji says that the present- 
mill-owners must not be expected to be very keen about 
the production of finer cloth, because its manufacture is 
much less paying than that of the coarser cloth. This is 
dte to various causes, the principal one among them being 
that English capital, similarly invested, is satisfied with a 
smaller range of profits. Capital from other quarters 
must, therefore, be induced to come forward and undertake 
this business. If we again turn to the Statistical Abstract,, 
we shall find that our people hold about 50 crores of rupees 
in Government Securities and about 1 1 crores in Postal 
Savings Banks. The private deposits stand at about 3 S' 
crores of rupees, but there are no means of ascertaining 
how much of the amount is held by Indians. Considering 
the extent of the country and the number of the popula- 
tion, these resources are, of course, extremely meagre. 
StHl they might furnish some part of the capital needed. 
In this connection may T say that a special responsibility 
now rests in the matter on the aristocracy of Bengal I 
And this is not merely because the Swadeshi movement is 
being so vigorously advocated in their Province, but also 
because, owing to the Permanent Settlement of Bengal,, 
they are enabled to enjoy resources, which in other parts- 
of India, are swept into the cofiers of the State. If 
sufficient capital is forthcoming, Mr. Bezanji's patriotism 
may, I am sure, be relied on to secure for the undertaking 
whatever assistance his great capacity and unrivalled know- 
ledge can give. It must, however, be admitted that 
capital will come forward only cautiously for this branch of 
the business. But the handlooms are likely to prove of 
greater immediate service. Mr. Vithaldas looks forward 
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to a great revival of the hand-loom industry in the 
country, and I cannot do better than quote what he says 
on this point in his paper: “The village industry, ” he* 
says, “ gives means of livelihood not only to an immense 
number of the weaver class, but affords means^of supple- 
menting their income to agriculturists — the backbone of 
India — who usually employ themselves on hand-looms when 
field work is unnecessary, and also when, owing to famine^ 
drought or excessive rains, agricultural operations are no^ 
possible. Now the apparatus with which they work is 
nearly two centuries behind the times. Mr. Havell,. 
Principal of the Calcutta School of Arts, Mr. Chatterton 
of the Madi’as School of Arts, and Mi\ Churchill of 
Bangalore, along with many others, are doing yeoman^s 
service by taking keen interest in the question of supplying- 
economical and improved apparatus to the hand-loom 
weavers. Mr. Haveli has pointed out that in preparing 
the work our hand-loom weavers are incapable of winding 
more than two threads at a time, though the simplest 
mechanical device would enable them to treat 50 or 100 
threads simultaneously. The latest European hand-loom 
which successively competes with the power-loom in Cairo* 
and in many places in Europe, can turn out a maximum 
of 68 yards of common cloth in a day. Mr. Haveli is 
satisfied that the greater portion of the imported cotton- 
cloth can be made in the Indian hand-looms with great 
profit to the whole community. The question of the. 
immediate revival of the hand-loom weaving industry on a 
commercial basis demands the most earnest attention of 
every well-wisher of India and evidence gives promise of a 
successful issue to efforts put forward in this direction.’^ 
The outlook here is thus hopeful and cheering ; only we 
must not fail to realize that the co-operation of ail who can 
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help-— ineluding the Government— is needed to overeoine 
iihe difficulties that lie in the path. 

OUE AIMS AND ASEIEATIONS. 

Gentlemen, this is the twenty-first session of the 
Indian National Congress, Year after year, since 1885, 
we have been assembling in these gatherings to give voice 
to our aspirations and to formulate our wants. When the 
movement was first inaugurated, we were ■ under the 
influence of that remarkable outburst of enthusiasm for 
British Rule, which had been evoked in the country by the 
great Yiceroyalty of the Marquis of Ripon. The best 
beloved of India’s Yiceroys was not content to offer mere 
lip-homage to the principle that righteousness alone exal- 
teth a nation. He had dared to act on it in practice and 
he had braved persecution at the hands of his own coun- 
trymen in India for its sake. Lord Ripon’s noblest service 
to this country was that he greatly quickened the processes 
by which the consciousness of a national purpose comes to 
•establish itself in the minds of a people. The Congress 
movement was the direct and immediate outcome of this 
Tealization. It was started to focus and organize the 
patriotic forces that were working independently of one 
another in difierent parts of the country so as to invest 
their work with a national character and to increase their 
general effectiveness. Hope at that time was warm and 
faith shone bright, largely as a result of Lord Ripon’s 
Yiceroyalty, and those who started the Congress believed 
that, by oftering their criticism and urging their demands 
from a national platform where they could speak in the 
name of. all India, they would be able to secure a continu- 
ous improvement of the administration and a steady 
advance in the direction of the political emancipation of the 
people. Twenty years have since elapsed, and during the 
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time much has happened to chill that hope and dim that 
faith, but there can be no doubt that work of great value 
in our national life has already been accomplished. The 
minds of the people have been familiarized with the idea of 
a united India working for her* salvation ; a national public 
opinion has been created ; close bonds of sympathy now 
knit together the different Provinces ; caste and creed 
separations hamper less and less the pursuit of common 
aims ; the dignity of a consciousness of national existence 
has spread over the whole land. Our record of political 
concessions won is, no doubt, very meagre, but those that 
have been secured are of considerable value ; some retrogres- 
sion has been prevented ; and if latterly we have been 
unable to stem the tide of reaction, the resistance we have 
offered, though it has failed of its avowed purpose, has 
substantially strengthened our public life. Our delibera- 
tions have extended over a very wide range of problems ; ; 
public opinion in the country is, in consequence, better 
informed, and the Press is steadily growing in authority 
and usefulness. Above all, there is a general perception 
now of the goal towards which we have to strive and a 
wide recognition of the arduous character of the struggle 
and the immense sacrifices it requires. 

The goal of the Congress is that India shoud be- 
governed in the interests of the Indians themselves, and 
that, in course of time, a form of Government should be 
attained in this country similar to what exists in the Self- 
Governing Colonies of the British Empire. For better, for 
vrorse, our destinies are now' linked with those of England ^ 
and the Congress freely recognises that whatever advance 
w'e . seek must be within the Empire itself. That advance 
moreover, can only be gradual, as at each stage of the 
progress it may be necessary for u« to pass through a brief 
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.course of apprenticeship before we are enabled to go to the 
next one; for it is a reasonable proposition that the sense 
of responsibility, required for the proper exercise of the 
political institutions of the West, can be acquired by an 
Eastern people through practical ti*aining and experiment 
only. To admit this is not to express any agreement with 
•those who usually oppose all attempts at reform on the plea 
■that the people are not ready for it. It is liberty alone, 
says Mr. Gladstone in words of profound wisdom, ‘‘ 'W'liidi 
Tfits men for liberty. This proposition, like evey other in 
politics, has its bounds ; but it is far safer than the counter 
doctrine, wait till they are fit.’’ While, therefore, we are 
,prepared to allow that an advance towards our goal may be 
-only by reasonably cautious steps, what ^ve emphatically 
insist on is that the resources of the country should be 
primarily devoted to the work of qualifying the people by 
means of education and in other ways for such advance. 

; Even the most bigoted champion of the existing system of 
administration will not pretend that this is in any degree 
I the case at present. Our net revenue is about 44 millions 
! sterling. Of this very nearly one-irdf is now eaten up by 
i the Army. The Home Charges, exclusive of their military 
I portion, absorb nearly one- third. The two, between them, 
.account for about 34 millions out of 44. Then over 3 
millions are paid to European officials in civil employ. 
This leaves only about 7 millions at the disposal of the 
Government to be applied to other purposes. Can any 
one, who realises what this means, wonder that the Govern- 
ment spends only a miserable three-quarters of a million 
put of State funds on the education of the people — primary, 
secondary and higher, all put together ! Japan came under 
the influence of Western ideas only forty years ago, and 
jet already she is in a line with the most advanced nations 
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•of the West in matters of mass education, the State 
finding funds for the education of every child of school- 
going age. We have now been a hundred years under 
England’s rule, and yet to-day four villages out of every 
five are without a school-house and .seven children out 
of eight are allowed to grow up in ignorance and in dark- 
ness ? Militarism, Service interests and the interests of 
English capitalists — all take precedence to-day of the true 
interests of the Indian people in the administration of the 
country. Thinsrs cannot be otherwise, for it is the govern- 
ment of the people of one country by the people of ano- 
ther and this, as Mill points out, is bound to produce great 
evils. Now the Congress wants that all this should be 
governed, first and foremost, in the interests of the 
Indians themselves. This result will be achieved only in 
proportion as we obtain more and more voice in the 
government of our country. We are prepared to hem* — 
and bear cheerfully — our fair share of the burdens of the 
Empire, of which %ve are now a part, but we want to 
participate in the privileges also, and we object most 
strongly to being sacrificed, as at present, in order that 
others may prosper. Then the Congress asks for a redemp- 
tion of those promises for the equal treatment of Indians 
:and Englishmen in the government of this country, which 
have been so solemnly given us by the Sovereign* and the 
Parliament of England. It is now three-quarters of a 
century since the Parliament passed an Act, which, the 
Court of Directors pointed out, meant that there was to 
be no governing caste in India. The governing caste, 
Jbowever, is still as vigorous, as exclusive as ever. 
Twenty-five years later as the late Queen-Empress 
addressed a most memorable Proclamation to the princes 
and people of India. The circumstances connected with 
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the issue of that Proclamation and its noble contents will 
always hear witness to the true greatness of that great' 
Sovereign and will never cease to shed lustre on the Eng- 
lish name. The Proclamation repeats the pledges con* 
tained in the Charter Act of 1 83 3, and though an astound- 
ing attempt waS: made less than two years ago by the ' late 
Ticeroy to. explain away its solemn- dmport, , the plain 
meaning of the royal message cannot be altered without 
attributing what is nothing less than an unworthy subter- 
fuge to a Sovereign, the deep reverence for whose memory 
is an asset of the Empire.' That the Charter ■ Act of '1833 
and the Queen^s Proclamation pf 1858 have created in the- 
eyes of reactionary rulers a most inconvenient situation is 
clear from a blunt declaration which another Yiceroy of 
India, the late Lord Lytton, made in a confidential 
document and which has since seen the light of day. 
Speaking of our claims and expectations based on the pled- 
ges of the Sovereign and the ParliameJxt of England, he 
wrote : — We all know that these, claims and expectations 
never can or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose be-- 
tween prohibiting them (the natives of India) and cheating 
them, and we have chosen the least straightforward 

course Since I am writing confidentially, I do not 

hesitate to say that both the Government of England 
and of India appear to me up to the present momeni 
unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken 
- every means in their power of breaking to the heart the 
words of promise they had uttered to the ear.’^ We 
accept Lord Lytton as an unimpeachable authority on the 
conduct of the Government in evading the fulfilment 
of the pledges. We deny his claim to lay down that 
our claims and expectations never can or will be 
fulfilled » 
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Om* whole future, it is needless to say, is bound up 
with this question of the relative position of the 

two races in this country. The domination of 
one race over another — especially %vhen there is nO' 
great disparity between their intellectual endowments o 
their general civilization — indicts great injury on the sub- 
ject race in a thousand insidious ways. On the moral 
side, the present situation is steadily destroying our 
capacity for initiative and dwarfing us as men of action.. 
On the material side, it has resulted in a fearful impo- 
verishment of the people. For a hundred years and more 
now India has been for members of the dominant race 
a country where fortunes were to be made to be taken out 
and spent elsewhere. As in Ireland, the evil of aba^fe 
landlo rdism has in the past aggravated the raceal domina- 
tion of the English over the Irish, so in India what may 
be called absentee capita Hsm has been added to the racial 
ascendancy of Englishmen. A great and ruinous drain 
of wealth from the country has gone on for many years^ 
the net excess of exports over imports (including treasure) 
during the last forty years amounting to no less than a 
thousand millions sterling. The steady rise in the death- 
rate of the country — from 24 per thousand, the average 
for 1882-84, to 30 per thousand, the average for 
1892-94, and 34 per thousand, the present average— 
is a terrible and conclusive proof of this continuous im- 
poverishment of the mass of our people. India's best 
interests — material and moral — no less than the honour 
of England, demand that the policy of equality for the two- 
races promised by the Sovereign and by Parliament should 
be faithfully and courageously carried out. 

a?HE BUREAUCRACY. 

Gentlemen, as I have already observed, the manner 
53 
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in wiiicli the Partition of Bengal has been carried out fur- 
nishes striking illustration of the worst features of the 
present system of bureaucratic rule. Happily these fea- 
tures are not always so conspicuously in evidence. No one 
also denies that a large proportion of the members of the 
bureaucracy bring to their work a high level of ability, a 
keen sense of duty and a conscientious desire, within the 
limits of the restricted opportunities permitted by the pre- 
dominance of other interests, to do what good they can to 
the people. It is the system that is really at fault— a sys- 
tem which relegates the interest of the people to a very sub- 
ordinate place and which, by putting too much power into the 
hands of these men, impairs their sense of responsibility 
•and develops in them a spirit of intolerance of criticism. 
I know many of these men are on their side constantly 
smarting under a sense of unfair condemnation by our 
•countrymen. They fail to realize that if the criticism that 
is passed on their actions is sometimes ill-informed and 
•even unjust, this is largely due to the veil of secrecy which 
carefully hides official proceedings from the view of the 
people in India. Moreover, theirs are at present all the 
privileges of the position and they must bear without 
impatience or bitterness its few disadvantages. I have 
already said that our advance towards our goal can only be 
gradual. Meanwhile, there is a great deal of work to be 
done for the country in which officials and non-officials 
could join hands. A considerable part of the way we could 
both go together, but it can only be on terms consistent 
with the self-respect of either side. In old times, when 
British rule was new and its higher standards and its more 
vigorous purposes excited general admiration, the English- 
man’s claim to a privileged position, even outside the 
sphere of officml duties, was allowed to pass unchallenged. 
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‘Tliat is now no longer 'possible, - and those officials,- Avlio ' ; 
■expect the Indians to approach them with bated breath 
:and whispering humbleness — and the type is not confined 
to the new Eastern Province exclusively— not only make 
useful relations between the two sides impossible, but do 
more harm to their own class than they imagine. In one 
respect the gulf between the official and educated classes of 
’the country is bound to widen more and more every day* 
The latter now clearly she that the bureaucracy is growing 
frankly selfish and openly hostile to their national aspira- 
tions. It was not so in the past. In a most remarkable 
letter which I had the honour to receive, while in England 
two months ago, from Mr. Hodgson Pratt— a great and 
venerated name among all lovers of peace — he tells us with 
what object Western education was introduced into this 
•country. “ Fifty years ago,” writes Mr. Pratt, who in I 
those days was a member of the Bengal Civil Sendee, 1 
while India was still under the Oovernment of the East . I 
India Company, it was considered both just and wise to ' 
introduce measures for national education on a libemi 
scale, with adequate provision of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. This event was hailed with lively satisfaction by 
the native population as heralding a new era of social 
progress, and as satisfying the active intelligence of the 
Hindus. How it must be observed that the character 
of the teaching thus inaugurated by Englishmen would i 
necessarily reflect the ideals which have for centuries ' 
prevailed among them. In other words Indian 3 -ouths • 
would be brought up to admire our doctrines of 
political liberty, popular rights, and national inde- 
pendence ; nor could it ever have been supposed thati 
these lessons would fall upon deaf ears and cold hearts J 
On the contrary, the inevitable result of such teaching was 
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clearly perceived by the GovernmeBt of those days, amd 
was regarded in a generous spirit. In support of this* 
assertion I may mention that at the time of the in augur- 
ation of these measures I accompanied' the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal (Sir Frederick Halliday) on one of his^ 
winter tours through the province. Naturally, he called 
the attention of those who attended the public meetings' 
held by him to the new education policy, and he always- 
took occasion to declare that the schools would promote 
one of the leading purposes of British rule, which wast^' 
prepare the people for self- govern'inent. It certainly was not 
supposed that at any subsequent time a policy would be 
adopted, which would disappoint the legitimate hopes thus 
created.’V Now, however, that the time has come for the 
bureaucracy to part with some of its power in favour of 
the educated classes, all kinds of excuses are brought for- 
ward to postpone what is no doubt regarded as the evil 
day. One favourite argument is that the educated classes 
are as yet only a very small fraction of the community. 
The hollowness of this plea was well exposed by the late 
Mr. George Yule in his address as President of our 
National Congress in 1888. Quoting Prof. Thorold 
Bogers, he pointed out that a hundred years ago, not one 
man in ten or one woman in twenty knew how to read 
and Write in England. Going another century or two* 
back, he added, the people of England, man and boy, high 
and low, with the exception of a mere handful, were steep- 
ed in the grossest ignorance, and yet there was a House 
.!of Commons. We have now in this country about 10* 
million people who can read and write, and about a. million 
ef these have come under the influence of some kind of 
•J^lish education. Moreover, what we ask for at present 
a voice in the government of the country, not for the* 
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whole population, but for such portion of it as has been 
<|uaMed by education to discharge properly the responsi- 
bilities of such association. Another argument brought 
forward in favour of maintaining the present bureaucratic 
monopoly of power is that though the educated classes 
make a grievance of it, the mass of the people are quite 
indiSerent in the matter. Now, in the first place, this is 
not true. However it may suit the interests of the officials 
to deny the fact, the educated classes are, in the present 
circumstances of India, the natural leaders of the people. 
Theirs is the Vernacular Press, the contents of which do 
not fail to reach the mass of our population ; in a hundred 
ways they have access to the minds of the latter ; and 
what the educated Indians think to-day, the rest of India 
thinks to-morrow. Moreover, do the officials realise 
how their contention condemns their rule out of their own 
mouths I For it means that only so long as the people 
of India are kept in ignorance and their faculties are 
forced to lie dormant, that they do not raise any objection 
to the present system of administration. The moment 
education quickens those faculties and clears their vision, , 
they range themselves against a continuance of the system ly 

OUE IMMEDIATE DEMANDS. ' 

Gentlemen, a number of important questions will 
come up before you for discussion during the next two 
days, apd following the practice of previous Congresses, 
you will, no doubt, record after due deliberation, your 
views on them in the form of resolutions. This is, of 
course, necessary ; but may I suggest that, for purposes of 
•effective agitation in the immediate future, we should now 
concentrate our main energies on certain selected portions 
•of our programme ? Speaking broadly, most of the reforms 
that we have been advocating may be grouped under four 
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Iieads : — (1) Those which aim at securiBg for our people a 
larger and larger share in the administration and control: 
Df oiir affairs ; these include a reform of our Legislative- 
Councils, the appointment of Indians to the Secretary of 
State'S Council and the Executive Councils in India, and! 
a steady substitution of the Indian for the European 
agency in the public service of the country ; (2) those 
which seek to improve the methods of administration, such 
as the separation of Judicial from Executive functions,. 
Police Reform, and similar proposals ; (3) those which 
propose a readjustment of financial arrangements with 
the object of securing a reduction of the burdens of the- 
tax-payers and a more efficient application of our resources 
under this head come a reduction of military cbai’ges, the- 
moderating of land assessments and so forth ; and (4)t 
those which urge the adoption of measures calculated to 
improve the condition of the mass of the people ; these- 
include a vigorous extension of primary education, facili- 
ties for industrial and technical instruction, grants for- 
improved sanitation, and a real attempt to deal with the- 
alarming indebtedness of the peasantry, Now what 1 
would most earnestly and respectfully suggest is that we- 
sliould select from each group such reforms as may be 
immediately urged with the greatest effect and press them 
forward in this country and in England with all the energy 
ive can command. In my humble opinion, our immediate 
demands should be: — (1) A reform of our Legislative Coun- 
cils, i.e., raising the proportion of elected members to one- 
half, requiring the budgets to be formally passed by the 
Councils, and empowering the members to bring forward 
amendments, with safeguards for bringing the debates to 
a close in a reasonable time. The Presidents of the Coun- 
cils should have the power of veto. The "Viceroy’s Legisla- 
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tiv© Council COB gists at, present, of 25 members, of whom- 
only five are elected, one by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Calcutta— a body of Europeans — and the other four 
by four provinces. "We must ask for the proportion of 
elected members to be now raised to 12. Of this number,, 
one seat might be given to commerce and one to certain 
industries, and the remaining ten should be assigned to- 
different provinces, two to each of the three older pro- 
vinces, and one each to the remaining. And, to begin 
with, the right of members to move amendments may be- 
confined to one amen<^ment each. The two members for 
commerce and industries will generally be Europeans, and 
they will ordinarily vote with Government. Thus even if 
all the ten provincial members voted together, they would 
be only 10 out of 25. Ordinarily they will not be able to 
carry a motion against the Government, but on exceptional 
occasions they may obtain the support of two or three men 
from the other side, and then the moral effect of the 
situation will be considerable. In the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils, we must have an increase in the nufnher 
of members, each district of a province being empowered 
to send a member. The objection that these bodies will^ 
in that case, be somewhat unwieldy is not entitled to much 
weight. 

(2) The appointment of at least three Indians to the^ 
Secretary of State's Council, to be returned, one each, by 
the three older provinces. 

(3) The creation of Advisory Boards in all Districts 
throughout India, whom the heads of districts should be 
bound to consult in important matters of administration 
concerning the public before taking action. For the 
present, their functions should be only advisory, the 
Collectors or District Magistrates being at liberty to set. 
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€j,sid© their advice at their discretion. Half the members 
of a Board should be elected representatives of the different 
Talukas or subdivisions of the district, and the other half 
should consist of the principal District Officers and such 
non-official gentlemen as the head of the district may 
appoint. These Boards must not be confounded with 
what are known as District Local Boards. There is, at 
present, too much of what may be called Secretariat rule, 
with an excessive multiplication of central departments. 
District administration must be largely freed from this, 
a.nd reasonable opportunities afforded to the people con- 
■cerned to influence its course, before final decisions are 
arrived at. If such Boards are created, we may, in course 
of time, expect them to be entrusted with some real mea- 
6ure of control over the district administration. The late 
Mr. Ranade used to urge the importance of such Boards 
very strongly. If ever we are to have real local govern- 
ment in matters of general administration, the creation of 
.these Boards will pave the wa}" for it. One great evil of 
the present system of administration is its secrecy. This 
will be materially reduced, so far as district administration 
is concerned, by the step proposed. 

(4) The recruitment of the judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Service from the legal profession in India. 

(5) The separation of J udicial and Executive functions. 

(6) A reduction of military expenditure. 

(7) A large extension of primary education. 

(8) Facilities for industrial and technical education. 

(9) An experimental measure to deal with the in- 
debtedness of the peasantry over a selected area, I think, 
gentlemen, if we now concentrate all our energies on some 
«uch programme, we may within a reasonable time see 
I'esults which will not be altogether disappointing. . One 
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thing is clear. The present is a specially favourable Juncture 
lor such an efforfe. In our own country, there is sure to be 
a great rebound of public opinion after the repression 
to which it has been subjected during the last three 
years. And in Englamd, for the first time since the Con- 
gress movement began, the Liberal and Radical party will 
’Come into real power. My recent visit to England, during 
which I enjoyed somewhat exceptional opportunities to 
judge of the situation , has satisfied me that a strong 
current has already set in there against thaVnarrow and 
aggressive Imperialism, which only the other day seemed 
to be carrying everything before it. The new Prime 
Minister is a tried and trusted friend of freedom. And 
as regards the new Secretary of State for India, what shall 
I say ? Large numbers of educated men in this country 
feel towards Mr. Morley as towards a Master, and the 
heart hopes and yet it trembles, as it had never hoped or 
trembled before. He, the reverent student of Burke, the 
disciple of Mill, the friend and biographer of Gladstone — 
will he courageously apply their principles and his own to the 
Glovernment of the country, or will he too succumb to the 
influences of the India Office around him, and thus cast a 
oruel blight on hopes, whidi his own writings have done 
■so much to foster ? We shall see ; but in any case his 
appointment, as Secretary of State for India, indicates 
how strongly favoiii*able to our cause the attitude of the 
new Ministry is. ]VIr. Ellis, the new Under-Secretary of 
State for India, is openly known to be a friend of our aspi- 
Yations. A more gratifying combination of circumstances 
could not be conceived, and it now rests with us to turn 
it to the best advantage we can for bur mother- land. 

COHCLUSION. 

Gentlemen, one word more and I have done. I have 
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BO wish to underrate the difficulties that lie in our 
path, but I am convinced more than ever that they are* 
not insuperable. Moreover, the real moral interest of 
a struggle, such as we are engaged in, lies not so much 
in the particular readjustment of present institutions 
Which we may succeed in securing, as in the strength 
that the conflict brings us to be a permanent part of 
ourselves. The whole life of a people, which is broader 
and deeper than what is touched by purely political 
institutions, is enriched even by failures, provided the- 
effiort has been all that it should be. For such enrich- 
ment the present struggle is invaluable. ‘‘The true end 
of our work,’’ said Mr. Ranade nine years ago, “ is to 
renovate, to purify, and also to perfect the whole man by 
liberating his intellect, elevating his standard of duty, and 
developing to the full all his powers. Till so renovated,, 
purified, and perfected, we can never hope to be what our 
ancestors once were — a chosen people, to whom great tasks 
were allotted and by whom great deeds were performed*. 
Where this feeling animates the worker, it is a matter of 
comparative indifference in what particular direction it- 
asserts itself and in what particular method it proceeds to 
work. With a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope,, 
with a faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice 
that deals fairly by all, with unclouded intellect and powers 
fully cultivated, and, lastly, with a love that overleaps all 
bounds, renovated India will take her proper rank among 
the nations of the world, and be the master of the situa- 
tion and of her own destiny. This is the goal to foe 
reached — this is the promised land. Happy are they, who 
see it in distant vision ; happier those who are permitted 
to work and clear the way on to it; happiest they, who- 
live to see it with their eyes and tread upon the holy soil 
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once more. Famiiie and pestilence, oppression, and sorrow, 
wdl! then be myths of the past, and the gods will once 
again descend to the earth and associate with men, as they 
did in times which we now call mythical.’^ Gentlemen, I 
can add nothing that may be worthy of being placed by 
the side of these beautiful words. I will only call to your 
minds the words of another great teacher of humanity 
who asks us to keep our faith in spite of trying circum- 
stances and warns us against the presumption of des- 
pairing, because we do not see the whole future clearly 

before our eyes : — 

Oiir times are in Hia hand 
Who saith ‘ A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but ha>f ; truat God : see all, nor be afraid. 


THE BIFOEM PEOPOSALS. 
l^At the Tioe7ity-Third Session of the Indian National 
€ongress held in Madras^ 'Mr, Oohhale spoke as follows 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,; — I beg to sub- 
mit for your acceptance the following Eesolution 

(cu) That the following message be addressed by the 
“Congress to Mr, A. 0. Hume. 

This Congress sends you its cordial greetings and con- 
gratulations. The reforms announced by Lord Morley are 
a partial fruition of the efforts made by the Congress dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years, and we are gratified to 
think that to you as its father an(f founder they must be 
the source of great and sincere satisfaction. 

(6) The Congress offei’s its sincere congratulations to 
Sir William Wedderburn on his recent recovery from his 
serious illness and takes this opportunity to give expres- 
sion to the unflagging zeal, devotion, love and singleness 
of purpose with which he has laboured for the Indian cause 
during the last 20 years and which has been largely in- 
strumental in securing for Congress views and represent- 
ations the favourable considerations which they have 
received in England. 

(c) This Congress desires to convey to the members 
of the British Committee its grateful thanks for their 
disinterested and strenuous services to the cause of Indian 
political advancement. 

It has been the usual practice of this Congress year 
after year to record before the close of its proceedings 
its appreciation of the work which the British Committee 
has been doing for us in England. This year, however, in 
addition to that usual vote of thanks to the British Com- 
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mittee we propose to have two other Besolutions, one- 
addressed to Mr. Hume and the other addressed to Sir 
William Wedderburn. As regards the Committee I do not. 
think I need say very much. The Committee has done- 
during this year the same useful work that it has been 
doing in the past. It is true that during this year it haS' 
had to work under certain disadvantages. In the first 
place it was deprived of the assistance and the watchful 
care which it received in the past from Dadhabhai Naoroji^ 
the foremost Indian of our time (hear, hear), the man with- 
out self and without stain, our aged chief who bears on his- 
head the snow of years but carries in his heart the fire ol 
youth. (Cheers.) Then, Gentlemen, Sir William AVedder- 
bum who has been the heart and soul of the British Com- 
mittee since its formation, was prevented from giving that 
close and personal attention to the affairs of the Committee 
which he gave in the past owing to serious Jllness, and his 
place as Chairman was tempoiarily occupied by Sir Henry 
Cotton, and the work of the Committee was carried on by 
Sir Henry and the other members as usual. Our first 
duty, therefore, in this Congress is to tender our thanks- 
to the Committee for the vigour and the vigilance with 
which they have pushed on the Indian cause in England. 
Having done that, we turn to those two Englishmen, our 
foremost friends in England. The fi.rst clause is about 
Mr. Hume. How we all know that Mr. Hume founded' 
this Congress. (Cheers.) We all know with what lov- 
ing care he watched over it in the early years of its 
growth, and when he was later prevented by declining 
health -from taking the same active interest in its deve- 
lopment in this country, we know how he worked for this- 
movement in England. Mr. Hume’s interest in this move- 
ment has continued unflagging to this day. Mr. Hume has^ 
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...placed' his wise giiidaiice,' his sage counsel, at ■ ■ our disposal 
whenever the need for such guidance and for such counsel 
has arisen. During the long reactionary period throiigii 
which we have recently passed no man was more keenly 
■ disappointed over the apparent failure of the work of the 
Oongress than Mr. Hume. No one was filled with more 
bitter grief and concern than Mr. Hume when last year 
the disaster which we all know so well overtook the Coii“ 
gr ess at Surat. I know again from personal knowledge 
and experience that when during the last few months 
anxious deliberations were going on in London in connec- 
tion with the reforms just now announced, when our 
prospects now appeared darker and now appeared brighter, 
no man was following these developments with more 
anxious interest than Mr. Hume, and now when the gloom 
seems to be dissipating and the first streaks of a new dawn 
are visible no one has a greater right to be gladdened than 
the founder and the father of the Congress, In sending 
this message to Mr. Hume, therefore, we are only perform- 
ing what I call a filial duty. Mr. Hume is past 80, and 
we are happy to think that this comfort has been vouch- 
safed to him in the evening of his life, and we all fervently 
hope he will long be spared to observe and watch the pro- 
gress which we hope to make in the new path. 

Then the third clause is about Sir William. Sir 
William, as you all know, has just passed through a very 
serious illness and a serious illness at 76 is a very serious 
matter indeed. But a merciful Providence has spared Sir 
William to us, and it is but; fitting and proper that we 
should express our joy at his recovery on this occasion. 
Gentlemen, only those who have seen Sir William's work 
for us in England, can adequately realise how much, how 
very much we owe to this high-souled Englishman. During 
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the last three. years I have had to pay three visits to Eng- 
land in connection with this work and daring all that time 
I was working in most intimate association with him and 
under his affectionate guidance ; and I can lay claim to 
speak with some authority on this point. And I say this^ 
that there has never been another EnglLsliman who has 
laboured for us as Sir William has clone. There have been 
.great Englishmen, men occupying distinguished positions 
in the public life of England, who have befiiended the 
•cause of India in the past. The honoured names of Bright, 
Fawcett and Bradlaugh will always be cherished with love 
and reverence. But for them India was not the only 
subject occupying their time. They had other interests, 
they had other work, there were other claims upon their 
attention. With Sir William the whole thing has been 
different. India has been since his return twenty 3 on is 
ago his single interest, it has been his sole absorption, ins 
one passion. During these twenty years, Sir William has 
placed at our disposal all his time, all his energies and a 
large part of his own personal resources ungrudgingly. 
{Cheers), For us he has borne much ; through good report 
and through evil report, through sunshine and through 
storm this high-souled Englishman has stood by us. He 
sought entrance into the House of Commons for our sake ; 
he gave up a Parliamentary career when he found the 
demands made by his constituents inconsistent with the 
performance of his self-imposed task. For us he was pre- 
pared to lose caste with his countrymen in this land. He 
has joyed with us in our joys, he has sorrowed 
with us in our sorrows, he was filled with anxiety 
when we were anxious, but he never gave way to 
despair when we were all filled with despair. IjTow that a 
new- mom is greeting us I am sure new friends will come 
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to cheer us ; but Sir William has kept vigil by our side 
during the night. I therefore propose that the best 
thanks of this Congress should be tendered to Sir William 
on this occasion because J firmly believe, and I am sure 
those who know how much Sir William has done will also 
believe, that he has been largely instrumental in pushing 
the Indian question to the front in England and securing 
for it that favourable consideration which it is receiving 
there to-day. 

Having said so much about the persona! portion of 
this Resolution, I will, if you will permit me, make a few 
observations on one sentence in the first part of this 
Resolution, That sentence is this. In our message to 
Hume we say ‘‘the reforms announced by Lord Morlej 
are a partial fruition of the efforts made by the Congress 
during the last twenty- three years.” I think it would not 
be irrelevant and it would not be inappropriate if I examine 
briefly how the new reforms that have been announced 
constitute what has been described here as a partial 
fruition of the efforts made by the Congress during the 
last twenty- three years. For this purpose you must 
briefly glance in the first instance at the efforts made by 
the Congress during the last twenty-three years, and 
secondly you paust glance at the reforms that have been 
announced, taking with them the other measures w’hich 
have gone before the present announcement and other 
measures which are likely to come in the near future. 

So far as the Congress is concerned, briefiy you may 
say that it has sought three objects during the last 
twenty- three years. The first may be called a social object, 
the Congress has sought to promote greater unity among 
the different elements in this country, and the Congress 
has sought to promote a greater feeling of nationality 
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tlifougoiit the land. Speaking of uniring even here on this*' 
platform after the unhappy separation which we all deplore,, 
speaking here I may say that to-day the- feeling of unity 
in the country, taking the divergent elements of the 
country into conshleration, is stronger, deeper and more 
real than it was twenty- three years ago, (Cheers.) The 
same is true of the feeling of nationality. From one end 
of the country to the other there is a new impulse, a new 
feeling, a new vibration ; and everybody who is interested 
in the progress of India must rejoice that that feeling of 
nationality is a true, a deep and a real one in the land 
to-day, lliat part however of the woi*k of the Congress 
we must put aside for the present. But there were two 
others and those were objects we had in view, special 
references to the influence we sought to exercise on the 
Government. One was pressing on the attention of the 
Government specific measures either of improvement or 
for the redress o%rievances, numerous measures to which I 
am not going to make any reference just now. But the 
second object underlying ail those measures we advocated 
and urged by us side by side with them, was to modify as 
largely as possible the bureaucratic character of the present 
administration. ISIow in some respects the most important 
part of the work of the Congress during these twenty-three 
years has been the energy expended by it on modifying the 
bureaucratic administration. And so far as that is concern- 
ed, I think we may fairly say that the new measures that 
have been announced go a long way to effect the modifica- 
tion. What are those measures ? 

I would like to glance at these measures comprehen- 
sively and then see how far this claim is justified. For 
that I want you to take the appointment of two Indians 
to the Secretary of State’s Council with the reforms, also 
54 
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again the measures that will come next year as a result 
of the Decentralisation Commission’s Report—ali these 
three hang together, they are part of one whole and what 
do they amount to ? For that you must compare the 
position that we shall occupy after these i*eforms have 
come with what it was last year. You may compare the 
whole administration to an edifice. At the base you 
have rural and urban self-government ; in the centre 
the general every-day Administration, Legislation and 
Finance, and at the summit you have the bodies exercis- 
ing supreme power, the Executive and the Secretary of 
State’s Council, the seat of final authority where policies 
are determined .and important questions really settled. 
That being the summit and the other being the centre, 
and local self-government being the base, I want you to 
consider where we were till last year and where we shall 
be after these reforms are fully carried out. 

So far as local self-government is concerned we have 
a little local self-government Just now. Of course, the 
name is local self-government. I was for four years at the 
head of a Municipal Administration, we know what we 
possess and how much it is know it is not much. That is 
the present position so far as local self-government is con- 
cerned. Then about the centre, we have opportunities 
of expressing our views about Finance once a year in dis- 
cussing the Budget and on Legislation whenever a new 
measure is in contemplation. About the general ever S' -day 
^administration from top to bottom there is absolutely no 
■opportunity of placing our views in a responsible manner 
-before those who are in authoidty over us. And as re- 
gards the summit, viz,, those bodies where policies are 
•determined, well, we have no access to these bodies what- 
ever to-day. Yow, what will be the position under the 
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■new arrangement ? At the base we shall have full con- 
trol over and management of onr local affairs, the fab- 
Tic of local self-government started by Lord Ripon is to 
be carried to a proper and fitting completion — that itself 
is a most important thing. Local self-government has 
been described by many and very properly described, as 
a training ground, a school of political education for our 
people. We shall have as much scope there for political edu- 
cation as we choose to have. Then as regards the centre 
the position will be so largely modified as to amount to 
almost a revolution. At the present moment in regard 
to administration it is all confidential reports from 
subordinate officers to the highest till at last the top 
is reached, and we know’ nothing till the final decision is 
■arrived at and announced, and even if the decision is 
unfavourable to us or w’edo not like it, we cm only ex- 
press our regret in our own way and keep still. Under 
the new arrangement all questions affecting every-day 
administration which involve matters of public impor- 
tance can be brought in a responsible manner before 
those in authority in the Legislative Conncils of the Pro- 
vinces. In these Councils again a non-official majority 
has been provided for. This non-official majority with 
the power of raising administrative questions is I’ealiy an 
exceedingly important step, and I am quite sure it %vi]l 
very largely modify the bureaucratic character of the 
existing administration. Then, in regard to Bfinance our 
control will be gi’eater. The full extent of the control 
over Ifinance will not be realised until the larger scheme 
of Provincial Decentralisation is caried out, but that 
will be known only when orders are passed on the Decen- 
tralisation Commission's Report. But it is expected, and 
this is a matter of public knowledge, that as a result of 
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that Commission’s labour the Provincial Governments wili 
be largely freed from the control which the Government of 
India exercises over them at present and in place of the- 
control so removed the control of the Legislative Councils- 
will be substituted — the control of discussion and criti- 
cism. Lastly as regards the seats of the highest power- 
and authority, the Executive Councils, Indians are to be 
ad.mitted to these Councils. They are already on the- 
Secretary of State’s Council, and we know what good work 
is being done by them there. They are to be admitted to- 
the Indian Executive Councils, which means in formulat- 
ing policies and determining large questions, racial con- 
siderations will recede in the background. The mere pre- 
sence of Indians will prevent that. Again the Indian 
view of questions will be available there, and I expect 
nothing but good from the appointment of Indians to 
these Councils. Thus we shall have reasonable access to 
the highest seats of authority, we shall have fair oppor- 
tunities of exercising influence in matters of Finance and 
Administration by means of debate, and we shall have got- 
full management of the local aflairs. More than this a 
non-ofiicial majority in the Provincial Councils really 
means preventive conti^ol over Provincial Legislation. We 
cannot of coui*se pass any law we please because there is 
the veto of the Government, but the Government cannot 
pass any law it pleases without our consent because we- 
have secured preventive control over Provincial legislation. 
In regard to the Supreme Legislature the position is some- 
wduit different. But under this new scheme the Govern- 
ment of India wdil recede more and more in the back- 
ground and the Provincial Government will come more to 
the front and loom larger in our eyes, and we shall have- 
sill the opportunities we require for influencing the couise 
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of Provincial administration. There was a disposition 
.yesterday to complain that for the Supreme Council the 
Secretary of State’s scheme is really less favourable fo us 
than that proposed by the Government of India, and there 
was also a disposition to complain that the scheme of elec- 
toral Colleges and the scheme of proportional representa- 
tion would emphasise the importance of class representa- 
tion too much. 1 think, gentlemen, in regard to both 
these points ifc would be well if you went away from the 
Congress with clear and definite ideas. (Hear, hear.) So 
far as the Supreme Council is concerned, the constitution 
proposed is part of a whole scheme. What the Govern- 
ment of India proposed was that in the 8 Councils, one 
Imperial and 7 Provincial, there was to be a standing 
'Official majority. In regard to the Imperial Council, owing 
to the long distance of Calcutta from the Provinces from 
which official members had to come, it was provided by the 
Government of India that the majority should not always 
be present there, but that it should be called into existence 
whenever it was required. For all practical purposes there, 
the majority was there, whereas in regard to Provincial 
Councils also there was to be an official majority. The 
Secretary of State has taken a momentous step in 
advance of these proposals ; instead of having an official 
majority in all these Councils he has freed 7 Councils 
out of 8 from this official majority. Of course, there 
must be a reserve of power kept somewhere, because, at 
the present stage of our progress, it is not reasonable 
to expect that the British Government will give control 
over Legislation and Administration to us. But by 
'Concentrating an official majority in the Supreme 
Council, Provincial Legislatures have all been freed from 
the shackles of official majority. And in so far as the 
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Government of India will recede into the background anJ 
as this official majority there is mainly a reserve power, as- 
practical men we should be satisfied with the scheme. We- 
must gratefully accept this scheme as it stands, because it 
must be accepted or rejected as a whole. 

Then about the Electoral Colleges and the represen- 
tation of class intei^ests, it is all very well to say that 
the end we have in view is absolute unity in the country,, 
union among all difierent elements. We have many 
other ends in view in life, and the followers of a certain 
religion expect the millennium one day, but we have ta 
deal with the existing facts as they are. There are- 
acute class diffei’ences in the country to-day, and any 
scheme of representation which secures to important- 
classes proper representation by means of election, repre- 
sentation by men in whom they have confidence, any 
scheme of this description which secures this really, in 
my opinion, promotes the true interest of unity in the 
country ; it removes the causes of bickering, the sourness 
of feeling, that otherwise would exist there. Speaking- 
of the Mahomedan community, among whom I have most 
valued friends, I may say this that when this scheme is 
found to be working in practice — the scheme of propor- 
tional representation, and when they find themselves- 
adequately represented by men elected by themselves and 
having their confidence, they will be disabused of a certain 
fear which they have unjustly entertained, namely, that 
tliey would be swamped by Hindus and they would be 
encouraged to throw in their lot with us in this great 
National work, (Cheers). Gentlemen, I have explained in 
the few observations I have made ho\v things are to-day and 
what our position will be when the whole of this scheme is 
carried into effect. I now" come to a few^ concluding remarks. 
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Stated in one sentence I may describe the change 
thus. HitbertOj we have been engaged in agitation from 
outside ; from now we shall be engaged ’in wliat might 
be called responsible association with the administration. 
It is still not control over administration, but it is associa- 
tion and responsible association in administration. There 
is plenty of scope for growth here, and as w^e grow and 
discharge the responsibilities that devolve on us proper- 
ly, I am sure there will be progress further and further 
towards our having what may be called responsible 
administration. From agitation to responsible associa- 
tion and from responsible association — along and weary 
step but the step will have to come — to responsible 
administration. (Cheers.) Now these large and generous 
concessions which have been made by the Government 
and the Secretary of State must receive at our hands 
that response which they require. They impose upon us 
tw^o responsibilities in particular ; the first is that a spirit 
of co-operation with the Government must now be evoked 
amongst us instead of mere criticism of Government. 
The scheme will fail of its purpose and will prove absolutely 
useless in practice if our attitude is one of constant anta- 
gonism. Therefore the first responsibility that rests upon 
us is that the scheme should evoke in us a spirit of co- 
operation with Government. The second is that the new* 
powers should be exercised with moderation and with 
restraint and they should be solely used for the promo- 
tion of the interests of the masses of the people. (Hear, 
hear). There are so many questions awaiting solution, 
but under the existing system somehow the officials 
do not find sufficient time for their proper consideration. 
There is the question of mass education, there is the ques-* 
tion of sanitation, there is the question of the indebted- 
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fiess of the peasantry, there is the question of technical 
education and so forth. Ido not deny a good deal is 
being done, but I say much more can be done when the 
Government has the co-operation of the Councils. I am 
•sure much more will be done in the future in these direc- 
tions than the past. Therefore these new powers must be 
exercised with moderation and restraint, and they must 
be exercised in the interest of the masses of the people. 
If this is done I really have no fear about the future. 
Gentlemen, let us not talk so much of that veto which 
Government have reserved to themselves as some of my 
friends have been doing. To attack the veto or to expect 
or hope that the veto would be done away with in the 
near future is not to understand constitutional Govern- 
ment anywhere in the world. Even afc present the House 
of Commons works under what may be called a double 
veto, namely, the practical veto of the House of Lords and 
the theoretical veto of the Sovereign. They are a self- 
governing people, and yet they hear all the inconveniences 
of this double veto. Let us grow to the full bounds of 
the new opportunities and it will be time enough to talk 
of circumscribing the veto which is vested in the Govern- 
ment. 

One word more and I have done. We are most of 
us in India, Hindus, Mahomedans and Parsees, a some- 
wdiat dreamy race. Of course, the Hindus are most so. 
I do not deny that dreams occasion all}’' are a source of 
pleasure, even if they effect nothing else. Moreover I 
admit the importance of dreams in shaping our aspirations 
for the future, but in practical matters we have to be 
practical men and have to remember two things. Life is 
not like writing on a clean slate. We have to take the 
words existing on the slate and add other words so as to 
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make complete sentences and produce a harmonious mean- 
ing. Secondly, whatever you may ask for, that is not 
the same thing as what you will get or will be qualified to 
get or in practice maintain if you get. Let us therefore 
not go in pursuit of more idle dreams and neglect the 
•opportunities which the present offers to us. On the 
manner in which we, especially the younger section of our 
•countrymen, grow to the height of the new opportunities 
will depend the future of the country. None of us wants 
to be satisfied with the things as they are. But first we 
must prove that we can bear these responsibilities before 
we can ask for any more. I have often said, and I repeat 
here again, that I do not want any limits, any restrictions 
•on the growth which should be open to our people. I 
want thq people of our country, men and women, to be 
able to rise to the full height of their stature as men and 
women of other countries do. But our growth can only 
be through the discharge of responsibilities ; they must 
first be well discharged before we can think of farther 
responsibilities. Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you 
heartily for the manner in which you have listened to me 
.-and for the way in which you have received me. 


PAKT III. 


SPEECHES m THE SOUTH AFBICAH IHOIAH QUESTIQP. 


THE TRANSVAL QUESTION. 

[At the fourth Se8sio7i of the Indian National 

Congress held in Lahore^ Mr. Gohhale spoke as foUotos : — -] 

Mr, President, Pellow- Delegates, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — I have been asked to submit for your adoption the 
following Besolution : — 

That this Congress expresses its great admiration of 
the intense patriotism, courage and self-sacrifice of the 
Indians in the Ti’ansvaal, Mahomedan and Hindu, Zoras- 
trian and Christian who are heroically sufiering persecution 
in the interest of their country and are carrying on their 
peaceful and selfless struggle for elementary civil rights 
against heavy and overwhelming odds ; that this Congress- 
ofters its warmest encouragement to Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
and his brave and faithful associates and calls upon all 
Indians of whatever race or creed to help them uostintedly 
■with funds and in this connection the Congress begs to 
convey to Mr. R. J, Tata its high appi^eciation of the- 
patriotic instincts which have inspired his munificent 
donation of Rs. 25,000 to his suffering countrymen in 
South Africa in their hour of need and trial. 

This Congress begs earnestly to press upon the Govern- 
ment of India the necessity of prohibiting the recruitment 
of indentured Indian labour for any portion of the South 
African Union and of dealing with the authorities there im 
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tlie same manner in which the latter deal with Indian in- 
terests so long as they adhere to the selfish and one-sided 
policy which they proclaim and practise and persist in their 
present course of denjdng to His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
their just rights as citizens of the Empire. The Congress 
protests against the declaration of responsible statesmen 
in favour of allowing the Self-Governing Colonies in tho 
British Empire to monopolise the vast undeveloped 
territories for exclusive white settlement, and deems it it& 
duty to point out that policy of shutting the door in these 
territories and denying the rights of full British citizen- 
ship to all Asiatic subjects of the British Crown, while 
preaching and enforcing the opposite policy of tlie open 
door in Asia is fraught with grave mischief to the Empire 
and is as unwise as it is unrighteous. 

Fellow-Delegates, the first article of our Constitution 
says that the Congress seeks to secure for the people of 
this country, first, a system of administration in India 
itself similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire ; and, secondly, a participation for 
our countrymen not only in the burdens and responsibili- 
ties of the Empire but also in its privileges on equal terms- 
with those other members. You will thus see that there- 
are two ideas represented by the aspirations of the eftbrts 
of this Congress. One has reference to our status — I meain 
our political status— in our own countrj^ : and the second to- 
our political status in the whole Empire. Yesterday’s 
resolution about the reforms, and some of the resolutions- 
that will follow to-day all deal with the improvement of 
our political status® in our own country. This resolution y 
that I have just now' submitted to you, deals with our 
political status in the whole of the British Empire. On 
this account, in the first instance, this question is of grea 
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•of supreme and standing importance. But apart from 
thatj there are special circumstances which invest thi® 
•question to-day with very special importance. You are 
-aware that for many years past Indians in South Africa 
have had a very difficult time and during the last two 
years a most acute struggle has been going on in the Trans- 
waal between our countrymen there and the Government of 
that Colony ; but I take it that most of you are familiar 
with the leading facts of this struggle and yet in com- 
mending this resolution for your acceptance I think it is 
necessary to glance briefly at those facts here. 

For the purpose of this review one may divide the 
whole period of the struggle into three parts : the period 
•of the Boer Government ; the period of the Crown Govern- 
ment ; and the present period of Self-Government for the 
Transvaal. During the time of the Boer Government our 
position was not very satisfactory but in any case emigra- 
tion into the Colony was perfectly unrestricted ; any Indian 
who chose to go there could go there ; all that was required 
of him was a payment of three pounds as registration fee. 
That is all. As a matter of fact when the war broke out, 
there were in the Colony fifteen thousand Indians ; that 
being the male population only, women and children being 
left out of account. There was another circumstance in 
our favour in those days. The strong arm of the British 
Government was behind us in the struggle that our 
countrymen were making with the Boer oligarchy at the 
time. As a matter of fact many of you remember that 
both Lord Lansdowneand Mr. Joseph Chamberlain men- 
tioned the treatment that was sought to be meted out to 
the Indians in x^egard to the location laws as the main 
•cause for which the Boer wa-r was undertaken. That was 
the position. under the Boer Government. There was the 
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harsh and degrading law as regards the location but that- 
was never sought to be rigorously applied. Then came the 
war. Then came five or six years of Crown Govern 
ment. During this Crown Government when any one 
would have thought that the honour of England was- 
committed to the policy of improving the status of Indians 
—as far as the honour of a country can be said to be com- 
mitted by its leading statesmen— our countrymen actually 
found that an attempt was made immediately to render 
that position worse than it was. The very first thino- 
which the Crown Government sought to do was to enforce 
that location law even more stringently than the Boer 
Government. They failed in that for reasons which I need 
not go into here. But our countrymen saw that for them 
the war had really made no change and as a matter of fact 
it had made their status worse. After that for about three 
to four years both Briton and Boer in the Transvaal, what- 
ever their difierence, were of one mind in regard ’to the 
treatment of Indians. Both Boer and Briton Lt up a cry 
of dishonest influx of Indians into the Colony It was 
a perfectly unjust accusation ; it was a lying accusa 
tion as was proved by several estimates published by the 
Government itself. But the cry was kept up for about 
four or five years. There was a census taken in 1904 
when it was found that there were 10,000 Indians in the 
Colony as against 15 thousand men under the Boer 
Government; these ten thousand included children and 
women. There was another estimate published by the- 
Regktrar for the Asiatics Immigration in 1906 when 
again he found that there were ten thousand Indians in 
the Colony. There were two further estimates, one put- 
ting the number at 9,000 and another at 8,000. You 
will thus see that the cry of dishonest influx of Indians- 
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into the Colony was an absolutely unjust cry. This was 
the beginning of a new struggle. The white colonists 
were determined to prevent our people from entering and 
to put out as many as possible. Matters ultimately 
reached a crisis when an attempt was made to legislate 
in the matter, legislation being undertaken by the old 
Legislative Council that the Crown Government had given 
to the Colony. In 1906, an Ordinance called the Asiatic 
Law Amendment Ordinance was introduced into the 
Legislative Council, the object of which was to confine 
•entry into the Transvaal to pre-war residents and to com- 
pel all Indians in the Transvaal to register themselves 
with the great humiliation attending such registration. 
All Indians naturally protested against this. But in spite 
of their protest the Ordinance was passed and then the 
Indians took step which lies at the commencement of the 
present struggle that is going on. In September, 1906, 
finding that all their eftbrts were unavailing and that this 
•Ordinance was passed by the Legislative Council, they held 
a meeting to protest against what was done, and at that 
meeting they passed their famous resolution — which since 
then has been known as their Covenant — saying that if the 
Imperial Government gave their sanction to that legisla. 
tion, they would not submit to it (hear hear, — and 
applause) ; they appointed at that meeting a deputation to 
proceed to England and that deputation was headed by our 
great and illustrious countryman, Mr. Gandhi. Fellow- Dele- 
gates, after the immortal part which Mr. Gandhi has played 
in this attair I must say it will not be possible for any Indian, 
•at any time, here or in any other assembly of Indians, to 
mention his name without deep emotion and pride, (here the 
huge gathering rose to its feet and accorded three hearty 
.and most enthusiastic cheers for Mr. Ghandi.) Gentlemen, 
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it is one of the privileges of my life that I know Mr. 
liandhi intimately and I can tell you that a purer, a 
nobler, a braver and a more exalted spirit has never moved 
•on this earth. (Cheers and loud applause.) Mr. Gandhi is 
one of those men, who, living an austerely simple life 
themselves and devoted to all the highest principles of love 
to their fellow-beings and to truth and justice, touch the 
-eyes of their weaker brethren as with magic and give them 
a new vision. He is a man who may be well described as 
a man among men, a hero among heroes, a patriot amongst 
patriots, and we may well say that in him, Indian humanity 
at the present time has really reached its high watermark^ 
Mr. Gandhi headed this deputation which was sent to 
England and owing to his exertions and owing to the 
justice of our cause Royal assent was withheld to that 
Ordinance. This, however, was followed by the grant of 
Self-Government to the Colony and the new Colonial 
Parliament came into existence in February or March of 
the next year, 1907. The very first thing that this Par-* 
liament did as soon as the members were swmrn in, was to 
undertake the passing of this Asiatic legislation, Briton 
and Boer being united in that desire. They passed the 
same Ordinance in a new form. They passed it and called 
it the Asiatic Law Amendment Act, practically prescribing 
the very same conditions and provisions that were contain- 
ed in that Ordinance, the object being twofold ; namel3^, to 
keep cut of the Colony all Indians that may seek to enter 
there unless they were pre-^var residents, and to compel 
resident Indians there to registef themselves. This had to 
receive the Royal sanction, but this time, on the plea that 
it was a Self-Governing Colony which was legislating like 
that, the T mpeiual Government showed weakness and gave 
Royal sanction to this measui’e. The regulations that 
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were framed under this law required the Indians to- 
register under the most humiliating circumstances. They 
were to give a number of details which might well be- 
resented by evei'y self-respecting man. All the Indians 
were required to register themselves b}’’ the end of October 
1907. Indians under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi im- 
mediately took steps to resist these regulations. They made 
up their minds that they would not register, no matter 
what the consequences were. The Government found 
itself face to face with the resistance of 8,000 men — that 
was the Indian population of the Colony at that time. They 
resorted to all manner of persuasion and coaxing ; they 
extended the period from three to six months, but it was 
found at the end of that period only 500 men out of the 
8,000 had registered themBelves, the remaining 7,500 de- 
clining to register themselves. (Cheers.) Then followed a 
short and sharp struggle. About this time two years ago 
Mr. Gandhi and some other leading men were airested and 
sent to jail. That, ho^vever, did not last long because in 
January’ negotiations were opened by the Boer Govern" 
raent with Gandhi and a compromise was arrived at. It 
•\vas a compromise which at that time promised peaceful 
and honourable settlement to them. Bouglily the terms 
of the compromise were three. They were not reduced to 
writing. The first thing was that this Asiatic Law 
Amendment Act was to be repealed — the whole of the 
struggle that has since gone on has raged round the re- 
peal of the Asiatic Law. The first condition was that 
this Asiatic Law was to be repealed. That was quite un- 
derstood. The second was that the Indians there were 
voluntarily to register themselves but the registration \vas 
to be free from humiliating conditions. The third was 
that whatever restrictions the Government wanted to be 
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imposed were to be imposed under the operation of 
another kw which was perfectly general in its nature and 
not aimed at the Asiatics — the law named the Imniigra- 
tion Registration Act that applied to everybody. Mr. 
Gandhi said that any restrictions that the Government 
wanted must be imposed under that Act. Acting on th.e 
good faith of that Government, Mr. Gandhi travelled 
through the country and persuaded his countrymen with 
the greatest difficulty, because you know an attempt was 
made on his life by some of his followers who were furious, 
that he should have agreed to that compromise and that, 
he had to be in the hospital. He did his part as well as a 
man of honour could have done in those circumstances. 
In the course of three or four months, by May, the entire- 
Indian population with very few exceptions had volun- 
tarily registered themselves. Having done his part of the 
compact Mr. Gandhi expected General Smutts and the 
Boer Government to do their part of the compact te 
carry out the repeal of the Asiatic Law Amendment- 
Act, There General Smutts broke faith and said! 
that that was not so promised. {Cries of shamed)* 
Therefore there was nothing left for our countrymen but to- 
continue the struggle or else to put up with this gross- 
breach of faith. They had registered themselves and tho 
purpose of the Act was quite satisfied. Therefore they 
took another bold step. A meeting was held of about. 
2,500 Indians at which they openly and publicly burnt, 
their registration certificates. The value of the certificates 
is this. You are liable to be challenged by any policeman 
and liable to be called upon to produce the certificate. If 
you produce it you go unmolested, otherwise you are 
arrested and hauled up before a Magistrate. These 
men therefore voluntarily sacrificed the certificates 
55 
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which secured them against molestation and threw 
4own an open challenge against the Boer Government 
and the Government accepted their challenge. There 
were arrests and imprisonments and by the time Mr. 
Polak came to this country and Mr. Gandhi went to 
England, about 3,500 punishments had been suffered by 
our countrymen mostly with hard labour. {Cries of 
But the suffering endured by our countrymen 
was not represented by these mere sentences of imprison- 
ment, Thousands had suffered in property. It has been 
estimated by Mr. Gandhi that between half-a-crore and 
one crore in property had been lost by that small |handful 
of Indians there. About one thousand people had been 
rendered homeless : families had been scattered and had 
been made wanderers on the face of the earth. Enormous 
suffering had been endured by women and children of 
which it is difficult to form any adequate idea. Their 
husbands, brothers and sons having gone to jail, the 
women turned vegetable sellers in the streets to main- 
tain themselves ^and their children somehow. All this 
time this handful of countrymen, this small community 
has carried on the agitation, which is a standing lesson 
to the people of this country. For three years they have 
undergone this suffering, fighting with one hand and with 
the other hand pushing on their agitation ceaselessly, in 
SouthAfrica, in this country, and in England. Well, 
some time ago, our brethren finding that the situation had 
grown extremely serious and finding also that the four 

Colonies of South Africa were to be united into a Union 
•sent a deputation to England in order to get the Imperial 
Government to put pressure upon the Colonial Prime 
Ministers and this deputation was also headed by Mr* 
Gandhi. Through Mr. Gandhi’s courtesy I was privileged 
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to see the Degotiations between himself and Lord Ampthill 
on one hand and Lord Morley and Lord Crewe on the 
other. Mr. Gandhi did all that was possible for a conci- 
liatory man to do in the matter. But the negotiations 
failed for no fault of ours or of those who stand for us. 
Roughly, the case may be mentioned in one sentence, 
<3reneral Smutts declared to Lord Crewe that he Was not 
prepared to admit even the theoretical equality of the 
Asiatics with the white people. {Cries of shame!') The 
negotiations having failed Mr. Gandhi has gone back to 
SO'nth Africa. ]Mf. Poiak is here to rouse and enlist your 
•sympathy. Gentlemen, it has come to that : he has had to 
come here in order to enlist your sympathies in this 
•because the struggle has been resumed. Only yesterday, 
Mr. Polak got a telegram saying that Mr. Gandhi and his 
^second son and several others had gone across the frontier 
in order to be arrested and to challenge the Government 
still further. What will happen we have yet to see. I 
had a short telegram myself a few days ago in which Mr. 
'Gandhi said he expected to be arrested very shortly and 
very probably in the course of the next two or three days 
be will be arrested, {Cheers and loud applame!) ISTow this 
is the struggle and the question before us is, what are %ve 
going to do to help our countrymen in this matter ? The 
resolution that I have read out to you contains three 
-'appeals. I will deal with these three appeals in the inverse 
•order. 

Before doing that, I should like to sum up the 
^struggle very briefly. It is this. There are four facts 
■that stand out prominently in connection with this strug- 
gle. The first is that the condition of our countrymen has 
deteriorated steadily from the time of the Boer Gov- 
•ernment to the present time, gone from bad to worse 
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The second is that our cause is a cause of right and jus- 
tice ; our countrymen take their stand on that equaKty 
which is promised to us by our Sovereign and Parliament 
and they insist that that equality shall be a reality and 
not a hollow promise. The third is our countrymen' had 
done really nothing unworthy thi'oughout the struggle ; on 
the contrary they have done everything worthy, so worthy 
that our hearts must feel a glow of pride and all of us 
must feel high hopes about the future of our land. The 
last is that our Countrymen are struggling not for them- 
selves but for the honour of India. {Cheers and '‘hear,, 
hem:’) This is a point that has to be realised. They 
are not struggling for themselves at all. They had volun- 
tarily registered themselves ; they had secured themselves 
from molestation, But they burnt their certificates be- 
cause they did not want the bar to be put upon the Indian 
that he is not equal to the Boer. They did not want this 
stigma on the Indian name. The struggle therefore is for 
the honour of India, is in the interests of those of us who 
may want to go there ; and for those who are ' there. 
It is therefore our struggle more than the struggle of 
that small Colony there. This is the struggle and 
what are the appeals that we make in this resolution » 
We will take the appeal in the inverse order. The last is 
the appeal to the Imperial Parliament fthe next one is the 
appeal to the Indian Government and the first appeal is' 
to_the people of this country. The appeal to the Imperial' 
Parliament is this. 'We say this respectfully to the Mem- 
bers of the Imperial Parliament and Imperial .Statesmen 
that the policy that has been often announced by states- 
men calling themselves Imperial, namely, that the white 
colonies were for the white people only and also undevelop- 
ed tracts suited to white people ; that is a policy selfish and 
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•unrighteous and the people of India will never agree to i 
that policy ; that policy is unrighteous because for better 
or for worse India now forms part of the Empire in theory, 
at any rate ; we have been told that we are the subjects of 

EnglandandfeUow-subjectsof the white subjects of the j 

King. We kno-w in practice that we are not the equal 
subjects of the King but the subjects of our fellow-subjects, 5 

thesubjects bf the white subjects. Surely we cannot accept 1 

this for ourselves. We say that if you understand the true * 

interests of the Empire you must not allow this policy to i 

go on. You must reverse and put an^end to it as soon j 

as you can. That is our appeal to the Imperial Govern- 1 

meat. Our appeal to the Indian Government is this : You I 

are the Government of this country, you are no agents for I 

the Transvaal or for the South African Union. You have | 

to keep the interests of the people of this country fore- j 

most in your mind. I am glad to say it is also the view I 

which the Government of India take up in the matter. 1 

We say to them that the time has come not merely for i 

making representations, that time is gone. They have i 

made endless representations but so far they have produced ;| 

no effect. The time has come for retaliation. (Zoucl aHd j 

prolonged cheers.) Happily for us the means for retaliation 
^ are in the hands of the Government of India. Natal wants 

Indian labour. During the last four years the figures 
available for them show that in 1905, 8,000 Indians were ■ 

taken 4here as indentured labourers. In the next year . 

a.bout 7,000, in the third year about 6,000 and in the last 
year they took 3,000 Indians as labourers. They want ! 
indentured labour ; they do not want' any free Indians 
there. The Government of India have got to say that they ; 

have either to stand the free Indians or do without the \ 

indentured labour. This is the position about which there 
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is no iBinciBg more. The new Councils give* 

opportunities to our members to bring these questions Ib 
the form of motions before the Imperial Council at any 
rate ; and I trust that those who will be in the first- 
Council will realise their duty in the matter and lose no* 
time in bringing forward a motion. We say to the Gov- 
ernment, you must discontinue this recruitment of inden- 
tui’ed labour. It is carried under the authority of the* 
Government, therefore they have it in their power not 
merely to withdraw but to stop that recruitment ; it has^ 
been said by a Commission that was recently appointed to 
consider the questions of emigration that without this- 
labour many industries of Katal will be paralysed. The- 
Commission enumerates the industries that will be so- 
paralysed. Therefore the Government of India can well 
say to Natal and the South African Union that unless the- 
eondition of Indians is improved, indentured labour will 
no more be available to South Africa from India. That m 
our appeal to the Government of India. Our appeal to* 
our own countrymen is this, a small Colony in Transvaal is- 
doing its duty in the matter. It has done nothing' 
unworthy but everything worthy. It is engaged in what 
is known as the passive resistance struggle. What is the* 
passive resistance struggle ? It is essentially defensive in 
its nature and it fights with moral and spiritual weapons. 
A passive resister resists tyranny by undergoing sufiering 
in his own pei*son. He pits soul force against brute force r 
he pits the divine in man against the brute in man ; he pits 
liufibring against oppression ; he pits conscience against 
might ; he pits faith against injustice ; right against wrongs 
A passive resister deliberately and openly violates the 
requirements of an unjust law or order for the simple* 
reason that he cannot conscientiously submit to that law .or- 
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order. He does not seek to evade the consequences of 
that law but invites them and he glories in them. It is a 
spiritual struggle essentially in keeping with the highest 
traditions of Indian spirituality. 1 repeat that our coun-r 
trymen have done nothing unworthy. On the contrary 
everything that they have done is worthy of them. It 
rests with us now to say whether we shall go to theiF 
rescue or not because this small community is, I have been 
told, vanishing. Their loss is from half-a-crore to one 
crore already. You can well imagine what that means.. 
They need funds; they are prepared to carry on the 
struggle whether your funds go or not, men who are going 
to jail again and again leave their children behind thinking 
that God will take care of them. If no help goes, probably 
the women and children will perish ; if it goes, all may yet 
be well with the struggle. It is our duty to send help* 
In any case we must support this stimggle till the South 
African Parliament meets in July, There is some pro- 
bability of some pressure being put upon the new Parlia- 
ment when it meets. We must carry on the struggle till 
then. I do not say it will be given up then. It will 
depend upon the terms offered by the new Parliament. If 
they are honourable, Mr. Gandhi is not the man to stand 
in the way of solution ; if they are not, no matter how 
accute it may be, Mr. Gandhi is not a man to give up the 
struggle. In any case we are bound to find money for the 
struggle. We shall be ashamed before the whole of the 
civilised world if we do not rise to the responsibility. At. 
least a lakh of rupees must be forthcoming by April. Mr* 
Tata whose name is mentioned in this Eesolution, a worthy 
son of a worthy father (che&rs and applause) has shed fresh 
lustre on the great and illustrious name he bears. He ha& 
already placed Es, 25,000 at the disposal of the Colony* 
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In addition to that the country must raise Bs. 1,00,000 , 
f had a taik with Mr. Polak and we thought that if 
Bom bay raised Bs. 25,000 in addition to Tata’s subscription 
and Bengal with its population four times as large as 
Madras and the United Provinces raised another 25,000, 
Madras and the United Provinces raised each Bs. 15,000 
and the Punjab and Berar raised each'Bs. 10,000, a lakh 
•of rupees will be forthcoming. What is a lakh of rupees 
•compared to the sufferings that they have cheerfully borne 
for the sake of the country and of our honour. The appeal 
that I would address to you is this : It is your duty to 
come to the assistance of these people. As you do in this 
trial you are on your trial, the whole of our nation in 
this matter is on its trial, our patriotism, public spirit and 
our sincerity are all of them on their trial before God and 
man in this matter — as you acquit yourself in this trial, 
so shall it be with your country. If you fail, we shall have 
to hang down our heads in shame and silence till another 
generation takes our place anti renders more faithful 
service to our Motherland. If you, on the other hand, 
acquit yourself well, if you rise to the height of your duty 
and responsibihty, the struggle will be prolonged and all 
may yet be well with us. We may have to wade through 
failures and sufferings and difficulties, spade work may 
have to be faced, still utimately it shall be well with us and 
our countrymen. 
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A FAREWELL SPEECH AT PRETORIA. 

\Tlie following is the farewell speech delivered hy Mr, 
^oJchale at the Pretoria Town Hall on the loth November 

Mr. Gokhale said : — 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I feel, I need 
iiardly assure you, greatly honoured by the presence o£ 
you all here this evening, and I beg leave to tender at the 
outset my grateful and sincere thanks to you for your 
kindness. This is my last public utterance in South Africa, 
and while my thoughts are necessarily tinged with a certain 
degree of regret at the prospect of so soon leaving the 
‘Country where 1 have received so much kindness and spent 
such a pleasant time, I cannot disguise from you the fact 
that I contemplate the approaching termination of my 
tour with a great sense of relief. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
doubt if many people in South Africa realised how 
difficult was the position in which I found myself when I 
arrived at Capetown last month. I had come to this country 
with the avowed object of studying at first-hand an ad- 
mittedly difficult and delicate problem — a problem which 
has two sides to it, and which has aroused no small feeling 
on both sides. And, yet, I was compelled by the exigen- 
cies of the situation to speak publicly on matters connect- 
ed more or less with the problem, from the day of my 
•arrival. But tlie apprehension w^as never absent from my 
mind that if, by chance, owing to any over-enthusiastic 
act on the part of my countrymen, who greeted me every- 
where in kindly demonstration, or owing to some thought- 
less act or word of my own, an unfortunate impression was 
•created or any feelings were inflamed which it was my 
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«5arnest desire to allay and not to aggravate, I should really 
be injoring the cause which I had come here to serve. All 
through my tour I have been weighed down with this 
thought ; and, now that my visit is drawing to its close, I 
feel a great sense of relief and I thank God that no unto- 
ward incident has happened to mar the smooth progress of 
events. And, judging from newspaper comments, as also- 
from private conversations, I am emboldened to hope that, 
even if no actual good has resulted from my visit, it has, 
at any rate, done no harm. Ladies and gentlemen, on this, 
the last occasion, when I speak to the people of this 
country, I would like once again to tender my warm and 
heartfelt thanks to all who have been so kind to me. To 
my own countrymen, resident in South Africa, who have 
la\dshed such a wealth of affection on me wherever J have 
been, I have no words in which to express my gratitude, 
and I would only say that it is my fervent prayer that, in 
any difficulties they may have to face in the future, I may 
be privileged to be of some little assistance to them. To 
the members of the European community who have gone 
out of their way to show such great kindness to me, I 
tender my warmest thanks, and I tender them from the 
bottom of my heart. I will not abuse their generosity by 
interpreting it as indicating necessarily any approval of, or 
even sympathy with, my mission, and that only adds to 
the sense of obligation under which I lie to them. 

Finally, I would like to repeat my respectful 
acknowledgments to the Union Government for the 
great courtesy and consideration with which they 
have treated me and for the generous hospitality which 
they have extended to me. Their attitude towards me has 
largely facilitated my work, and it has enabled me to meet 
many men of distinction in this land whom othenvise it 
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migM Bot liave been easy for me to meet. This mornings 
three Ministers — General Botha, General Smutts, and 
Mr. Eischer—did me the honour to grant an interview,, 
in the course of which I had an opportunity to discuss the 
whole Indian problem in the sub-continent with them^ 
We had a full, frank, and free interchange of views. I 
hope the Ministers saw clearly that there was no disposi- 
tion on the Indian side to underrate the difficulties of their 
position. On the other hand, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express publicly my deep appreciation of the 
manner in which they approached the question and the sin- 
cere desire they evidenced to arrive at a just and reasonable 
settlement. And now, ladies and gentlemen, I think I may 
say a word or two on the question itself before I closer 
There is no doubt that there is a great deal of feeling 
on the question on both sides, and this makes a dispassion- 
ate examination of the matter even more difficult than it 
would otherwise be. I have said, and I say it again, that, 
in the conclusions at which I have arrived, I have tried to 
keep in view the fact that the interests of both sides, 
must, in some way or other, be reconciled. The fund- 
amental question is how there shall be secured just and* 
equitable treatment for those Indians who are here now, 
and their number is about 1 50,000. Whilst here, I have 
beard it urged that a settlement may be found by sending 
^ these people back to India. It may be a solution of one 
aspect of the problem, but, assuming that it is a desirable 
solution, which, I think, it is not, it is, for financial and 
other reasons, absolutely impracticable. These 150,000' 
people are here, they cannot be repatriated, they must 
therefore remain here and they must become, more and 
more, an integral and a permanent part of the general 
population of this sub-continent. 
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The most important question j then, is to what 
just and equitable treatment these people are entitled, 
and how such treatment may best be secured. Now 
one thing is quite clear, that, if a solution of 
this problem is to have any permanence and finality, 
it has to be such as will be acceptable to the 
European community, who are, after all, the dominant 
people of this country. And so long as there exists in the 
European mind the fear of a continued influx of Indians, 
there cannot be that frame of mind on its part which 
would allow of any settlement being a success. The 
European community must therefore i^eceive, and the 
Indian community must be prepared to give, the necessary 
assurances to remove the fear on this point. Again there 
must be no room for a reasonable apprehension in the 
mind of the Europeans that the presence of the Indians 
in this land would lower the character of the political 
institutions under which they desire to live. I fully re- 
cognise that South Africa must be governed along the 
lines of Western political institutions and by men who 
understand the spirit of these institutions, and the 
^European community are entitled to an assurance that this 
shall remain so. These assurances, however, being given 
— outside these questions of immigration and franchise— 
the aim of the Government should be to make the Indians 
feel that they are living under equal laws, and that these 
laws are administered towards them with no undue harsh- 
ness, but the same as towards the other people of the 
country. At present, the Indians throughout South 
Africa feel, and justly feel, that even outside the two 
questions I have mentioned, they are subjected to harsh 
legislation specially directed against them , and , further, 
the administration of that legislation is, if anything, even 
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liarslier in spirit. To take only the more important- 
grievances, the Immigration Law is being now worked in 
such a rigorous manner as to cause the Indian community 
most serious hardships. In Cape Colony, for instance,, 
there is the system of permits under which an Indian who 
may have settled in the Colony is permitted to be absent- 
from the country for a stated period, generally one year. 
Only the other day an Indian trader who had gone to 
India on a year’s permit, leaving his wife and children and 
his business behind, returned to the Colony, but he was 
prevented from landing because he had exceeded the period 
of absence by one day. This was owing to no fault of his, 
for if the steamer by which he came had run according to 
scheduled time, he would have arrived three days before- 
the expiry of the permit, but it was held up on the way 
by a storm for four days, and this led to his arriving a 
day late. And yet because of this accident he has been 
forced to go back to India, and his business has been 
ruined, and his wife and children have now to follow him. 
The same thing is happening in Natal in Qonnection with 
domicile certificates. The holders are cross-examined 
about their whole life and movements in this country 
during long periods — ^sometimes as long as fifteen years — 
and even small discrepancies between the answers given 
and the facts already recorded are held to justify dis- 
crediting the certificates, and the holders are sent back to 
India. Now all this is grievously unjust, and I am sure 
only public attention has to be pointedly drawn to it to 
secure its stoppage, for I cannot believe that there is any 
desire on the part of the European community of this 
country to harass the Indians in this unnecessary manner. 
There are several other complaints to be heard everywhere 
about the working of the Immigration Law, but I will not 
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go into them now. I sincerely trust that with the 
removal of the fear of a continued influx of Indians 
into this country, the Immigration Law will be adminis- 
tered in a far more considerate and sympathetic spirit, 
■and all the present soreness of feeling of the Indian 
•community in regard to it, and all sense of insecurity 
produced by it, will be removed. Next there is the ques- 
tion of trading licenses. This appears to be in some 
respects the most difficult problem of all. 

The Europeans feel that they are gradually being 
■crowded out by the Indians, that the Indians und^sell 
them, and that important branches of trade are likely to 
fall entirely into Indian hands. That is the European 
viewpoint. On the other hand, the Indians feel that their 
freedom is being unjustly interfered with, that all outlets 
sare being steadily closed to them, and that gross injustice 
US being done to them. Now while I do not seek to 
minimise in any degree the argument on the European side, 
I must frankly say that I have always felt that the traders 
who are injured, if at all, by the competition of the Indians, 
:are a very small part of the community, and that, if the 
^argument be that the Indians sell cheaper, it must surely 
‘be to the general advantage of the community, whose in- 
terest it is to buy cheaper. But that apart, what reason 
•can be given for the refusal to transfer a trading license 
from one man to another or to allow him to take his own 
son into partnership, as was the case only a day or two ago 
-in Ladysmith ? This is certainly neither fair nor equit- 
:able treatment, and anyone can see that its sole object is 
to extinguish Indian trade, as opportunities arise. This 
us absolutely unjustifiable. Moreover, what is to be the 
fate of those who are born here, under this policy ? The 
matter of the control of trading licenses, in at . least two 
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Provinces of the TJnion, is in the hands of the local autho- 
rities and there is no right of appeal except as to 
renewal of licences in Natal, or on grounds of procedure, to 
a Judicial tribunal, so that flagrant injustices are constantly 
perpetrated and go unremedied. That right of appeal 
against the interested decisions of their trade -competitors 
must be given to Indians if anything like justice is to be 
done to them. I quite recognise that direct interference 
by the Government is impracticable, with the law as it 
stands, but the restraining influence of the Government 
may be exerted in many directions, and I earnestly trust 
that it will be used to bring about a feeling of security in 
the mind of the Indian trader and remove a grievous sense 
of injustice and wrong. 

The question of the education of Indian children 
born in South Africa is also one about which the com- 
munity has a great grievance at the present time. Very 
little provision for that education is made, and yet these 
children, when they grow up, ^must be absorbed into the 
general population to whose material and moral well-being 
they will be expected to contribute. Provision should 
the^^^fore be made, not only for elementary, but also for the 
higher and for the technical education of these childien. 
Instruction should also be given in the Indian vernaculars 
in s< 5 hool hours. I should like the European public to lay 
emphasis upon' this requirement, for^ so long as such 
instruction is not given, it is a legitimate excuse for the 
Indian community to ask for the admission of clerks and 
others so instructed, for the proper keeping of their books, 
which are at present kept in their vernaculars, as it is 
impossible at present for their own children to become 
proficient in the Indian vernaculars in this country. 

These are the most important general grievances of 
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which the Indian community has good reason to com- 
plain at present. Beyond these there are a number of 
speeifie disabilities imposed upon the Indian residents 
of the diflferent Provinces, such as Law 3 of 1885 in the 
Transvaal or the Gold Law and the Townships Act of 1908, 
which prevents Indians from residing or trading except in 
locations in all so-called gold areas. But 1 do not propose 
to-night to deal with them. To one such only I wish to 
make particular reference, and that is the £3 tax, 
imposed in Natal upon all ex-indentured Indians and their 
descendants, men and women, boys above sixteen years, 
and even girls above thirteen years being included, who do- 
not return to India after the expiry of their indentures 
and who do not desire to re-indenture. I make bold to 
say that it is difficult to imagine a more harsh and unjust 
impost, bringing, as it does, untold misery upon those who 
are required to pay it. Whatever its justification may 
have been at a time when there was a genuine fear of the 
country being overrun with indentured Indians, who were 
being brought here in the interests of a section of the 
European population itself, there is no doubt that, since 
the stoppage of indentured recruitment in India, there no 
longer remains even that shadow of justification for the 
imposition of this tax. I discussed this subject with a 
large number of persons in Natal, and I did not find a 
single individual to justify or support it. And it was a 
pleasure to me to find that even those who had, two years 
ago, strongly upheld the impost, are now agreed that it 
should be abolished altogether. I may state that strong 
representations in this matter were made by me to the 
Government to-day, and I have every reason to believe 
that the matter will receive the early and sympathetic 
attention of the Ministers. 
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! Ladies, and gen iilemen, it is impossible on an occasion 

like this to do more than indicate in general outline the . 
I naore serious and pressing of the Indian grievances in this 

i countrj. And you will not understand me, in what I have 

I mentioned, to have exhausted the whole list. Neither have 

I I touched on that part of our disabilities which thougli' 

j acutely felt in the daily life of the community, cannot be- 

put right by any direct action of the Government— I mean 
, the social disabilities. I must say that I am astonished 

i at the strength and intensity of the colour prejudice* 

I that exists in this land. I had heard a good deal about it 

before my arrival, and I was prepared for a certain mea- 
sure of it. But not till I actually was in this country did! 
I realise the full force with which it operates nor the ex- 
tent to which it prevails. However, the only hope of a 
remedy in such matters is in the steady improvement of 
the general situation and the gradual education of the 
heart. Meanwhile it is wise to take note of the existence 
of this prejudice in any solution of present difficulties that 
may be thought of or attempted. And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I would like to say a word publicly to the 
Government of this country. The difficulties of its posi- 
tion are great and undoubted. The delicate relations be- 
tween the two European races, the special problems con- 
nected with the future of the vast native population, the* 
powerful colour prejudice, the widespread apprehension 
among a section of the white population that their mater- 
ial interests are seriously threatened by Indian competi- 
tion: — all these make the position of the Government one 
of exceptional difficulty. And though its duty to secure 
the fullest justice to the resident Indian community fe 
clear, I freely recognise that the strongest Government 
that may be conceived of will not be strong enough to* 
56 
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redress all Indian grievances at once, and would be hurled 
from power, if it attempted to do so. I feel it is mcum- 
bent on the Indian community to realise this fully and 
not pitch its expectation too high — to exercise patience 
and self-restraint as far as possible, in order to facilitate 
the task of the Government, for any impatient or vehe- 
ment insistence on immediate relief being granted, where 
the Government itself is not in a position to grant it with- 
out a considerable change in public opinion, can only re- 
tard, and not hasten, remedial action. But, while admit- 
ting all this, I feel strongly that the face of the Govern- 
ment must be set all through in the right direction, and 
the progress, slow as it may be, must be steady and con- 
tinuous towards full justice to the Indian population. It 
is one of the pricaary duties of every Government to 
ensure justice to all who are living under its protection and 
the Government of South Africa owes this duty to the 
Indian population as much as to any other section of the 
community. And the fact that the Indians have no votes 
only emphasises this duty still further. The Indians resi- 
dent in South Africa are part and parcel of the general 
population, and their welfare must be an object of serious 
solicitude to the Government, unless the idea is to hold 
them down permanently as a depressed community, which 
I cannot believe. Those who form the Government may 
be dependent on the votes of the European population for 
their position. But once they assume the functions of 
Government, they make themselves responsible for even- 
handed justice to all, and to those who are least able to 
protect themselves from oppression and ^injustice they are 
bound to give their protection most. 

My final word to-night will be one of appeal to what 
I would call the better mind of the two communities, 
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Eluropean and Indian, To the European community I 
would respectfully say — you have all the power and yoiirs^ 
'therefore, is the responsibility for the manner in which the 
:.afiairs of this land are administered. You cannot believe 
4n your heart of hearts that whatever temporary advan- 
tages may be gained by those who have power from a 
policy based on obvious injustice, selfishness, or unreason- 
such advantages can long endure. You owe 
it to your good name, you owe it to your civilisation ^ 
you owe it to to the Empire of which you are part, and 
whose flag stands for justice and freedom and oppor- 
tunities for progress for all who live under its protection ^ 
that your administration should be such that you can 
justify it in the eyes of the civilised world. That you 
have votes, and the Indians have not, only throws a 
^double responsibility on you — the responsibility for 
actively promoting their prosperity and well-being as 
well as yours. The affairs of this country must no 
doubt be administered in accordance with European 
•standards and by men who understand the spirit and work- 
ing of European institutions, but the Government must 
•exist for promoting the prosperity not of the European 
•compiunity only, but of all its subjects ; else it is a travesty 
of Government to them . To my own countrymen resident 
in this land, my parting appeal is — always remember that 
your future is largely in your own hands. You have by 
no means an easy position here, and it is not impossible 
'that it may grow even worse. But, whatever happens, de 
not lose faith or give way to despair. I pray to God that- 
rsuch a struggle as you found it necessary to wage in the 
'Transvaal during the last three years may not have to be 
waged again. But if it has to be resumed, or if you have 
ito enter struggles of a like nature for justice denied or 
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injustice forced on you, remember that the issue will largely 
turn on the character you show, on your capacity for com- 
bined action, on your readiness to suffer and sacrifice in a 
Just cause. India will . no doubt be behind you. Siicii 
assistance as she can give shall freely come to you. 
Her passionate sympathy, her heart, her hopes will be* 
with you. Nay, all that is best in this Empire, all that is 
best in the civilised world, will wish you success. But the 
niain endeavour to have your wrongs righted shall have to be 
yours. Remember that you are entitled to have the Indian 
problem in this country solved on right lines. And in- 
such right solution are invovied not merely your present 
■worldly interests, but your dignity and self-i^espect, the* 
honour and good name of your Motherland, and the entire- 
moral and material well-being of your childi-effs children. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I will no^v bring my remarks to a 
close. 1 thank you for the kind and indulgent manner in 
which you have listened to me. And to all of you I say- 
good-bye and farewell. 


. mUlAm IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

[At a vieeting held in the Town Hall of Bomhay on the 
■9th S&piemher 1909^ Air. Gohhale spohe as follows : — ] 

Mr. Cliairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — You will see 
that the first part of this resolution is practically identical 
not only in substance but in its very wording with a reso- 
lution which was adopted in this very Hall at the beginning 
•of last year by a Public Meeting presided over by H. H* 
the Aga Khan. Eighteen months have elapsed since then 
and the fact that we have to repeat the self-same resolution 
again tp-day shows that no relief has come in the interval 
and that the period has been one long night of tribulation 
and suftering to our brethren in the Transvaal. J iicleed, 
gentlemen, the position to-day is far worse than it was 
when the last meeting was held. The actual struggle then 
had been only a month old, and it so happened that the 
very next day after the Bombay Meeting a compromise 
was efi:ected between Mr. Gandhi and General Smutts, 
•seemingly full of promise of a peaceful settlement honour- 
able to both sides. Again out of a total Indian population 
of about 8,000 men in the Transvaal, 7,500 were engaged 
In the struggle. To-day the total Indian population in 
that Colony has dropped to less than 6,000 ; and though 
most of these are in deep sympathy with the struggle and 
are helping it financially and in other ways, the brunt of 
the persecution is being borne by a brave band of about 
€ve hundred Indians, led by the indomitable Gandhi, a 
man of tremendous spiritual power, one who is made of the 
stuff of which great heroes and martyrs are made. Gentle- 
men, we have all been following this struggle with close 
interest and with deep indignation and pain, relieved 
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only by our admiration of the heroic stand which our 
countrymen have made, but I think it will be useful to- 
recall briefly on this occasion the principal facts. Under 
the old Boer Government of the Transvaal, as law was 
in existence which required ail Asiatics who entered the* 
Transvaal after 1885 for purposes of trade to register 
themselves and to pay a registration fee of There* 

was no limit to the number that might so enter aM the 
Indian population in the Transvaal before the war was 
estimated — and the estimate has been accepted by the 
Government — at 15,000 males, leaving w'omen and children 
out of account. 

Another provision of this law required Indian traders 
to trade in locations only but it was never rigorously 
enforced and, in fact, an attempt to enforce it strictly 
was alleged by both Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Laiisdowne as one of the causes that led to the war^ 
In those days the Indians resident in the Transvaal were 
not only regarded as entitled but were actually encouraged 
to turn to the Imperial Government for protection* 
Before the outbreak of hostilities most of the resident 
Indians left the Transvaal, carrying with them passes 
from the Boer Government permitting them to return 
after the close of the war. The war ended in 1902^ 
resulting in the annexion of the Transvaal to the British 
Empix'e. It was however soon discovered that the substi-* 
tution of the British Government for the Boer, so far 
from bringing any relief to the Indians, actually made 
their position far worse. In 1903, the agents of the 
British Government that had gone to war with the Boere 
for seeking to enforce the law about locations, themselves 
sought to enforce that law in a far more stringent 
manner than the Boers had ever contemplated. The 
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attempt failed on an appeal to the Supreme Courfe, but it 
gave the Indians a taste of what was in store for them: 
under the regime, and it naturally filled all right-minded 
men with indignation and disgust. Then the cry was 
started that Indians were flooding the Colony and it was 
necessary to stop the influx. How dishonest and un- 
scrupulous the cry was may be seen from the fact that 
the Indian population in the Transvaal since the war has 
at no time reached the number that was there before the 
war. I have already said that the male population alone 
before the war was 15,000. In 1904, a regular census 
was taken when it was found that the entire Indian popu- 
lation, including women and children, was only 10,000, 
Again in 1906, a Memorandum issued by the Registrar of 
Asiatics showed that up to then about 13,000 permits had 
altogether been issued and the actual number of Indians 
in the Colony — men, women, and children all told — was 
not more than 10,000. fn July, 1907, when the first- 
stage of the Passive Resistance struggle began, it was esti- 
mated by the Indian leaders that there were about 9,000 
Indians in the Colony. 

In December of that year, when the struggle reached 
an advanced stage it was estimated that the number was 
about 8,000. And to-day it is less than 6,000. The cry 
of unrestricted influx was, however, persistently and vigor- 
ously maintained by Boer and Britain alike and the 
Indians soon saw that the real object of the white Colon- 
ists was somehow to get rid of the Indian element 
altogether. Lord Milner, who could not help seeing how 
badly the Indians were being treated, advised them in 1903^ 
to undergo voluntary registration, and take out fresh 
permits, though they already had registered them- 
selves under the Boer Government and held its 
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passes* The Indians did this, and Lord, Milner, thanked 
them for the manner in which they had, met him in the 
'■matter, When Lord Selborne succeeded Lord Milner as 
High Commissioner, he inquired into the charge of uii- 
restricted and fradulent influx and publicly declared that 
the charge was unfounded. Still the cry continued that 
the Colony was being flooded by Indians, and ultimately 
the Government introduced into the Legislative Council in 
1906 an Ordinance called the Asiatic Law Amendment 
Ordinance, which provided for a fresh compulsory regis- 
tration of all Asiaticts entitled to be in the Colony, under 
very humiliating circumstances. The Asiatics protested 
strongly, vehemently, against the Ordinance, but to no 
purpose, and the Ordinance was, with small modificationF, 
passed by the Legislative Council. This was in reality the 
beginning of the Passive Resistance movement. 

Then followed a sharp but comparatively short con- 
flict between the Transvaal Government and the passive 
resisters. Many of them, including Mr. Gandhi, were 
arrested and sent to Jail, but at the end of January, 
1908, a compromise was arrived at, as I have already 
told you, between Mr, GandM and General Smutts. The 
terms of this compromise according to Mr. Gandhi’s ver- 
sion, which those who know Mr. Gandhi will not for a 
moment doubt, were these The Indians were to regis- 
ter themselves voluntarily within three months, the regis- 
tration being free from humiliating details and the Asiatic 
Law Amendment Act was to be repealed and Asiatic 
Immigration was to be regulated under the operation of 
another law passed the previous year, namely, the Immi- 
gration Restriction Act, which was general in its provisions. 
In accoi*dance with this . compromise, the whole Indian 
community in the Transvaal voluntarily registered itself 
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. '"by the beginningof May, 1908 ; but the Transvaal: "Gov- 
■•ernment on its side, instead of repealing the obnoxious 
Asiatic Law Amendment Act, merely passed a law :^to 
validate the voluntary registrations i The result of this 
action on the part of the Transvaal Government was to 
defeat two most important objects which the Indians had 
in view in agreeing to the compromise. Those objects 
were : first, that there should be no law on the Statute- 
book of the Colony subjecting Indians as such to humiliat- 
ing treatment, and secondl}^, it should be open to the 
people of this country to enter the Colony on the same 
legal terms as the people of European countries, i.e., by 
passing a literary test in one of the European languages? 
thereby ensuring immigration to a few cultured Indians 
•every year. By retaining the Asiatic Law Amendment 
Act, however, on the Statute-book, General Smutts frus- 
ti’ated both these objects, as the Act subjected Indians to 
humiliating treatment, and by confining entry into the 
Colony to those Asiatics only who were pre-war residents, 
it efiectually prevented the admission of new Indians. The 
Indian community of the Transvaal naturally therefore 
looked upon the refusal of General Smutts to repeal the 
Asiatic Law Amendment Act as a gross breach of faith 
and finding themselves taken in, inasmuch as they had 
-voluntarily registered themselves, they at once held a 
Public Meeting at which they renewed the vow to conti- 
nue Passive i*esistance, and to re-open the struggle, and 
about 2,500 Indians burnt their registration, certificates. 
This was in September of last year and since then the 
struggle has gone on in .a very acute form. Those who 
will speak to the second resolution will tell you what 
dreadful hardships and sufferings have been endured by 
the passive resisters for the cause. Briefly, 2,500 sen- 
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tences, mostly of hard labour, have been inflicted on them* 
About a thousand persons have been absolutely ruined and 
a^thousand more have left the Colony. The struggle,, 
however, has continued unabated to the present day. 

Gentlemen, I have so far given you briefly the prin- 
cipal facts of the struggle. The first thing we have got 
to realize in this matter is that Mr. Gandhi and our other 
countrymen in the Transvaal are fighting not for themsel- 
ves but for the honour and the future interests of our 
motherland. So far as they themselves were concerned 
they had satisfied the requirements of the situation by 
registering themselves voluntarily. But the whole battle* 
has raged round the repeal of the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Act, and they have insisted on this repeal so 
that an invidious piece of legislation, insulting in its 
character to the people of this country, should be removed 
from the Statute-book of a British Colony. As a practical 
man, Mr. Gandhi is prepared to agree that there should be* 
no unrestricted immigration of Indians into the Colony, that 
Government there should in its discretion be permitted to 
restrict such immigration in practice. But he wants them 
to effect this under the operation of the Immigration 
Bestriction Act which is perfectly general in its appli- 
cation to all nationalities and which does not cast any 
reflection on any of His Majesty^s subjects such as the- 
Indian community. Then Mr. Gandhi's struggle is in 
furtherance of the future interests of our motherland, 
Eor better, for worse, this country is now included in the* 
British Empire, and our progress must be towards com- 
plete equality with our English and other fellow-subJects^ 
in that Empire. Here again as practical men, %ve are pre- 
pared to recognize that the attainment of such equality 
and the obliteration of race-distinctions which it involves 
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can be but a slow affair. But we have a right to insist* 
that the movement must be in the direction of a steady 
removal of these distinctions which are numerous enough 
in all conscience and not towards adding further to them,. 
In fighting for the principle that no humiliating disabili- 
ties shall be imposed by the Statute-book of a British 
Colony on Indians as Indian, Mr. Gandhi is fighting for 
the assertion of our claim to that equality with which our 
hopes for the future are bound up. Gentlemen, I have- 
heard it said by some friends, mainly Englishmen, that 
though they originally sympathised with the Indians in 
this struggle, Mr. Gandhi’s resort to Passive Eesistance- 
involving as it does defiance of the laws of the Colony has 
alienated their sympathies. Now I do not in the first- 
place think that this is quite a fact. For we see the Com- 
mittee in England, presided over by Lord Ampthill, back- 
ing up the passive resisters as strongly and cordially as- 
ever. Again, even if a few Englishmen have grown cold 
in their sympathies, lam sure none of us here feels any- 
thing but the highest admiration for the manner in which 
this struggle has been carried on by our side, I think, and 
I say this deliberately, that in the circumstances of the- 
Transvaal, Passive Eesistance such as that organized by 
Mr. Gandhi, is not only legitimate, but is a duty resting 
on all self-respecting persons. What is this Passive Ee- 
sistance? Passive Eesistance to an unjust law or an op- 
pressive measure and a refusal to acquiesce in that law or 
measure and a readiness to suffer the penalty instead 
which may be prescribed as an alternative. If we strongly 
and clearly and conscientiously feel the grave injustice of a 
law, and there is no other way to obtain redress, I think 
refusal to acquiesce in it taking the consequences of such 
refusal is the only course left to those who place con- 
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science and self-respect above tbeir materia! or immediate 
interests. 

Look at the splendid manner in which the whole 
movement has been managed. Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Parsis, all hold together as one man, forgetting their usual 
differences and sufferings with wonderful self-restraint 
— surely a man who can achieve this must represent a 
-great moral force, and must not be lightly judged. Again 
look at the fact that though the struggle has gone on in 
an acute form ail these months, not even the worst 
■opponent of Mr. Gandhi has suggested the least suspicion 
•about his loyalty or his general attitude towards the 
British Government. No, gentlemen, I am sure, we all 
think that Mr. Gandhi is perfectly justified in resorting to 
Passive Resistance when all other means of redress failed. 
I ani sure if any of us had been in the Transvaal during 
these days we should have been proud to range ourselves 
under Mr. Gandhi’s banner and work with him and suffer 
with him in the cause. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this resolution says that 
we again appeal to the Imperial Government and 
the imperial Parliament to use their influence on our 
behalf at this crucial moment in the history of South Africa 
and thereby close this bitter question in a satisfactory 
manner. The present is an important moment because 
the four Colonies of South Africa have just been united 
into a federation. Surely, we trust, it is not too much to 
hope that at such a monaent the Colonial authorities them- 
selves must be anxious to wipe all unpleasant controversies, 
if possible, off* the slate. It is often said, and it is no 
doubt largely true, that the Imperial Government, whatever 
its sympathies, cannot coerce Self-Governing Colonies into 
particular courses of action. 
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^ But the Imperial Government owes a duty to other 
ST.bjects besides the white residents of Self-Governing 

Colonies and moreover even if there may be no coercion 
there are numerous ways of making private representations 
which may prove more or less effective. For instance 
South Africa is sure to want something from the Imperial 
Gorernment sooner or later. That would be an oppor- 
unity for the Imperial Government to bring pressure to- 
bear upon the Union to secure justice to us. I fear the 
Imperial Government does not quite realise the bitter 
int«sity with which the people of India feel and resent the- 
treatment meted out to their countrymen in the Transvaal. 

ey 1 t IS, I do think that some way would be found 
out of the present difficulty, satisfactory to both sides.. 
After all it is only a modest demand wffiieh the Indians are 
making, and it is difficult to believe that the Imperial 
Ciovernment can do nothing in the matter. 


But gentlmen, this resolution does not merely confine 
Itself to an appeal to the Imperial Government. It also 
appeals to the Government of India whose sympathies 
with us in this matter are well known. The four Colonies 
of South Africa are now united and they are jointly 
responsible for any further legislation in matters affectin® 
Indians. Now from the Indian standpoint Natal is the 
vulnerable point of the Union, and we call upon the 
Gov'ernment of India to strike at this point ; for if ever 

retaliation is justiSed, it is justified in this case. Katal 
needs Indian labour— -it imported about 8,000 indentured 
Indian labourers in 1905 ; 11,600 in 1906 ; over 6 000 in 
1907, and over 3,000 last year. The recruitment takes 
place in this country under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, and by simply withdrawing the authority, 
the Government of India can stop this migration of Indian 
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labour to Fatal. The Government can very well say to 
.South Africa, as Lord Ourzon said to the Transvaal five 
j-ears ago, you must treat free Indians throughout South 
Africa in a reasonable and. satisfactory manner. Otherwise 
we will not help you any more with Indian labour. We 
respectfully call upon the Government of India to take up 
•this attitude, not only for the sake of the Indians in the 
'Transvaal but also for the Indians in Fatal itself. For it 
was well known that Fatal treats Indians in that Colony 
-disgracefully. The condition of our indentured labour- 
*ers there is not far removed from that of slavery* 
Indian traders are harassed in numberless ways. There 
is no provision whatever for the education of the children 
•of free Indians beyond the primary stage, and none even 
for the primary education for the children of indentured 
labourers. And there are several other grievances of a 
-similar nature. Last year Fatal tried to pass two laws, 
•one withdrawing the Municipal franchise from the Indians 
which they at present enjoy and the other intended to 
eliminate the whole free Indian element from the Colony 
in the course of ten years. Fortunately both these laws 
were disallowed by the Imperial Government. Fatal really 
■deserves no consideration at our hands, and I earnestly 
trust that the Government of India will show no such 
•consideration. 

One word more and I have done. The root of our 
^present troubles in the Colonies really lies in the fact that 

• our status is not what it should be in our own country. 
Men who have no satisfactory status in their own land, 

• cannot expect to have a satisfactory status elsewhere. Our 
-struggle for equal treatment with Englishmen in the 
Empire must therefore be mainly carried on in India itself. 
‘Then again we must remember that it is bound to be a 
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long and weary struggle. It will require again and again 
sacrifices and sufferings such as those of our Transvaal 
brethren, atod it will bring up repeated failures before we 
achieve final success. But suffering, or no sufiering, failure 
or success, we owe it to our motherland to carry on this 
struggle with stout hearts and full faith in the justice of 
our cause. And I for one have no doubt in my mind about 
the ultimate issue. 


PART IV. 

PERSOPIAL. 


ME. A. 0. HUME. 

\The folloiving is the indirect version of a speech deliver- 
ed hy Frof, Gohhale at a piihlic meeting held in IS 94 in 
Foona in bidding farewell to Mr. A. 0. fftime : — ] 

Mr. Gokhale began by saying that it was a high 
privilege to be asked to offer welcome to so eminent a 
benefactor of India as Mr. Hume, and the welcome that he 
offered was offered not only on behalf of the people of, 
Poona, but in the name of the entire Deccan, representa- 
tives from the various districts of which had thought it 
their duty to be present on that occasion. It was impossible 
for him to adequately express how deeply grateful they 
all felt to Mr. Hume for the immense sacrifice of personal 
comfort and convenience at which he had snatched, in his 
indifferent state of health and after a very fatiguing 
Journey, a few hours to gratify their dearly cherished 
wishes and honour their city with that visit. The speaker, 
ho’wever, wanted to say that no one w\as surprised at the 
trouble Mr. Hume had taken ; because his conduct in that 
matter was only in keeping with that absolute disregard of 
self which had all along been the guiding principle of his 
life. Mr. Gokhale was aware that nothing was more 
repugnant to Mr. Hume than any demonstration or even 
an expression of the feelings by which he was regarded by 
the people of the country ; but he would ask him to 
remember that, when the gratitude of the heart was deep 
and strong, it gave an irresistible impulse to the tongue to 
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speak. And if, therefore, in what little he intended to* 
say, he appeared not to act quite in accordance with 
Mr. Hume's wishes, he trusted Mr. Hume would excuse- 
him on the ground that what he wanted to say came’ 
straight from the heart and there was no art about it. 
Any one who compared the India of to-day with what she- 

was seven or eight years ago, would at once realike the 

enormous nature of the services rendered by Mr. Hume 
to the country. All that the Indian National Congress 
had done during the seven years of its existence was 
principally Mr. Hume's work. What it was exactly 
that the Congress had achieved it was unnecessary 
for the speaker to state at length, first, because 
that question had been repeatedly dealt with in an 
infinitely abler and more eloquent manner than any 
he could ever hope to attempt, by successive Presi- 
dents of past Congresses, and secondly, to speak 
of that in the presence of the Father of the National 
Congress was something like holding np a candle-light 
to the face of the eternal and glorious source of all 
light. Mr. Gokhale, however, wanted briefly to refer to- 
four results which were principally due to the Congress.- 
First, the Congress had welded together all the influences 
in the country which were struggling, scattered, to create 
throughout India a sense of common nationality. The 
influences had not been ci’eated by the Congress. They 
had come into existence along with British rule in thfe 
country, and they had been tenderly nursed by the wise 
and large-hearted policy of successive generations of states- 
men, and notably that of the Marquis of Bipon. But 
although the influences were already in existence, it was- 
reserved for the Congress to unite them together and 
produce a result owing to which the heart of Bombay- 
57 
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tlirobbed to-day in unison with that of Bengal or Madras 
in matters of national welfare. The Congress had also 
made public opinion in India more enlightened and more 
influential. The movement had spread far and wide in 
the land a considerable knowledge of the main political 
questions, and the result was that public opinion was better 
informed now than before. It also carried more weight 
with Government and no more eloquent testimony on the 
point was required than the fact that Lord Lansdowne 
Mmself had recognized in the Congress the Liberal party 
of India. Then owing to the Congress movement, the 
main political questions of the country were advancing, 
some slowly, some rapidly, but all of them advancing 
towards a state of satisfactory solution. And lastly, the 
Congress supplied a ready machinery to those English 
politicians who realized their vast responsibilities in 
■connection with India and who were anxious to do their 
fluty by the people of this country. One peculiarly glorious 
•circumstance connected with Britisli rule, according to Mr. 
Gokhale, was that this country had never lacked distinguish- 
ed, disinterested advocates of her cause in England. The 
speaker mentioned the services rendered by Edmund Burke 
to this country a century ago, and said that it was for 
such services that the names of Bright and Fawcett — and? 
last but not least, Bradlaugh — had become household words 
'with the people. The four results mentioned by the 
speaker were the work of the Congress and as such they 
were principally the work of Mr. Hume’s hands; and 
surely it was not given to a single individual to achieve 
more. Mr. Hume’s path, again, had not been smooth. 
He had to work amidst the repeated misunderstandings of 
well-meaning friends and the unscrupulous attacks of 
.determined enemies. But as though those difficulties had 
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aot been sufficient, it bad pleased Providence to send him 
more trying ordeals. In the space of the past two years a 
domestic affliction, sad and heavy at all times, but 
peculiarly sad and heavy in old age when the mind of man 
is rather conservative in its attachments, had rendered 
his home desolate and his hearth cheerless; while his 
public life was embittered by the sad and untimely 
loss of his best and most eminent co-worker in England 
and his most beloved and trusted collaborator in India. 
The difficulties and mi.sfortunes mentioned by the speaker 
were more than sufficient to break the spirit of most men ■ 
but Mr. Hume continued, in spite of them all, to walk 
firmly and unshaken in the path of duty chosen by himself. 
When the people of India comtemplated all that, naturally 
their hearts overflowed with feelings of gratitude and 
admiration and veneration and love. For Mr. Hume had 

enabled India, for the first time in her history, to breathe 
and feel like one nation by bringing together men of en- 
lightenment and patriotism for the various parts of the 
country to work in a common cause. He had tried to 
steady their faltering footsteps and turn their weak accents 
into firm speech. He had toiled for them in the midst of 
calumny and contumely of every kind, amidst the wicked 
attacks of avowed enemies and the more wicked stabs 
false friends. For their sake he had denied himself the com- 
forts which old age demanded and to their service he had 
devoted his time, his energy, his talents, his purse, his all. 
Above all, he had set them a high and glorious example as 
to how they should labour for the regeneration of their 
motherland. Such had been Mr. Hume’s .services and 
they w'ere above any memorial or reward. Rather their 
own reward they were, and in themselves they con.stituted 
a memorial more lasting than brass and more enduring 
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than marble. In conclusion, Mr. Gokhale expressed the- 
great regret of all assembled there that Mr. Hume was not 
coming out for the next Congress. The melancholy circum- 
stances of Pandit Ajudhyanath’s death rendered it, in the- 
speaker’s opinion, necessary that the next Congress should 
have the. guidance of Mr, Hume’s hand. However, as Mr. 
Hume’s decision had been already finally made in the matter,, 
they had to bow to it as meant for^the best. Mr. Gokhale 
was also vex'y sorry that Mr. Hume’s stay in Poona should- 
have been so extremely short that they had to blend their 
welcome and their farewell together. But as even in 
that matter Mr. Hume had already made final arrange- 
ments, nothing i-emained for him but to wish Mr. Hume 
and his daughter a happy voyage and a very happy time 
n England and to bid him farewell in the words wMch 
he himself had used in the case of Lord Ripon : — 

Farewell, farewell, a nation’s love 
A tiation’s prayers watch o’er thee 
Nor space nor time can part thee e’er 
From hearts that here adore thee. 


THANKS TO LORD NORTHBROOK, ETG. 

\The following speech was made hy Mr, Q, K, Gohkale 
M the Congress held at Lahore in in proposing the 

resolution to render thanks to Lord Northbrook for his en- 
■deamuring to rediice the Home Charges and prapiug the 
Mousse of Commons to appoint a Committee to settle the 
matter : — ] 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The resolu- 
tion I have to propose is as follows : — 

That this Congress tenders its most sincere thanks 
to Lord Northbrook for his powerful advocacy of Indict^ ^ 
claim to have her burden of Borne Charges reduced^ and 
respectfully entreats the House of Commons to appoint at an 
sarly date a Committee of their Honourable House to arrive 
at some equitable settlement of the matter. 

Many of yon may be aware that in the month of 
May last a very important debate on this question took 
place in the House of Lords on a motion brought forward 
by Lord Northbrook and in the course of that debate many 
serious and damaging statements were made by responsible 
statesmen on both sides ; so much, indeed, that if ever the 
Government of the country were put on its trial I should 
•be content to frame the indictment on those admissions. 
It was admitted during that debate that year after year, 
in spite of the protests from Secretaries of State and 
Viceroys of India burdens were thrown on the Indian ex- 
•chequer, which properly belonged to England. It was 
admitted by Lord Kimberley that this was because the 
India Office was powerless against the combined forces of 
the Treasury and the War Office. Another important 
statement was made by the Duke of Argyll. His Grace 
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SJikl in a low tone, possibly because lie wanted to say it in 
a whisper, that the people of the country should not hesi- 
tate in the matter and that the grievance should be remedi- 
ed before the impression got abroad in India that there 
was such a grievance. But the Duke of Argyll does not 
seem to know that from this very Congress platform, Mi\ 
Wacha has year after year protested against the Home 
Charges and that long before this Mr. Power, Mr. Now- 
rojee Furdonjee and other gentlemen raised their powerful 
voices against this unjust burden. If you look at the Home 
Charges, particularly during the last thirty years, you will 
see that the figures have increased from c£ 7,000,000 to 
16,000,000, and if you calculate the value in impees, they 
have risen from seven to twenty or twenty-six crores. At 
the same time, it is only fair to state that a large part of this 
increase is ®f such a nature that we cannot claim any sort 
of redress from the House of Commons in regard to it, 
because there have been loans taken by the Government of 
India in England and the interest on these must be paid., 
There are particularly two items in regard to which we have 
a right to ask for redress and these are the expenditure 
incurred in connection with the India Office and that in 
connection with the Indian Army in England. I will pass' 
over the expenditure in connection with the India Office 
because although that Office pays, and liberally pays, their 
respectable and at the same tinie useless and mischievous 
old gentlemen, it is comparatively a small matter and may 
be left for the present. In regard to the Home Military 
Charges, if you look at the figures for the last thirty years 
you will find they have risen fi'om ^2,000,000 to over 
.£5,000,000 or if you calculate the value in rupees, it is a 
rise from two crores to eight crores or just fourfold. The 
Recruiting Charges are a heavy item. The men cost the- 
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AVar Office ^19 per kead, but India is charged £1G5 a 
man. It has been said by no less an authority than Sir 
Charles Dilke that the whole sum which is about seventy- 
five lakhs of rupees may be saved if the Indian Govern- 
ment are allowed a free hand and have the right to recruit 
for themselves. The Stores Charges is a varying quantity. 
It is never less than about fifty lakhs of rupees and last 
year it was nearly a crore. It is very discreditable that 
the War Office charges not merely an extravagant price- 
but it tries to make a profit out of the contracts. As to- 
the Indian trooping services, there are a certain number of 
ships built at India’s expense to bring the soldiers here 
and to take them back again and the expenditure on them 
is very great. Now my point is that the British troops 
might be brought and taken away like private passengers, 
in other steamers instead of these big ships, which are five 
months in the year lying idle and mean a very large and 
useless expenditure. Another item is the payment made 
to the War Office for pensions to the troops which is about 
a third of a million. Last year Lord Northbrook raised 
his powerful voice against it and showed that during the 
last twenty years England had taken more than four 
millions beyond what it was entitled to take. There are 
other items which might be mentioned, but I may saj 
that any one who closely studies the subject will arrive at 
the conclusion that about a million pounds or one and a 
half crores of rupees per annum can be saved to tfce Indian 
Treasury if there is a more reasonable and more equitable- 
adjustment of the charges. There is a sort of partnership 
between India and England which strongly reminds me of 
the d\Yarf and the giant in Goldsmith’s Yicm' of Wakefield,. 
There have been occasions oh which England borrowed 
troops from India, and there have also been occasions 
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said in a low tone, possibly because he wanted to say it in 
a whisper, that the people of the country should not hesi- 
tate in the matter and that the grievance should be remedi- 
ed before the impression gob abroad in India that there 
was such a grievance. But the Duke of Argyll does not 
seem to know that from this very Congress platform, Mr. 
Wacha has year after year protested against the Home 
Charges and that long before this Mr. Power, Mr. How- 
rojee Furdonjee and other gentlemen raised their powerful 
voices against this unjust burden. If you look at the Home 
Charges, particularly during the last thirty years, you will 
see that the figures have increased from ^7,000,000 to 
6,000,000, and if you calculate the value in rupees, they 
have risen from seven to twenty or twenty-six . crores. At 
the same time, it is only fair to state that a large part of this 
increase is ®f such a nature that we cannot claim any sort 
of redress from the House of Commons in regard to it,, 
because there have been loans taken by the Government of 
India in England and the interest on these must be paid. 
There are particularly two items in regard to wdiich we have 
a right to ask for redress and these are the expenditure 
incurred in connection with the India Office and that in 
connection with the Indian Army in England. I will pass- 
over the exp)enditure in connection with the India Office 
because although that Office I3ays, and liberally pays, their 
respectable and at the same tirfie useless and mischievous 
old gentlemen, it is comparatively a small matter and may 
be left for the present. In regard to the Home Military 
Charges, if you look at the figures for the last thirty years 
you will find they have risen from £2,000,000 to over 
£5,000,000 or if you calculate the value in rupees, it is a 
rise from two crores to eight crores or just fourfold. The 
itecruiting Charges are fi heavy item. The men cost the 



War Office ^19 per head, but India is charged <£105 a 
man. It has been said by no less an authority than Sir 
Charles Dilke that the whole sum which is about seventy-' 
five lakhs of rnpees may be saved if the Indian Govern- 
ment are allowed a free hand and have the right to recruit 
for themselves. The Stores Charges is a varying quantity 
It is never less than about fifty lakhs of rupees and last- 
year it was nearly a crore. It is very discreditable that- 
the War Office charges not merely an extravagant price- 
but it tries to make a profit out of the contracts. As to- 
the Indian trooping services, there are a certain number of 
ships built at India’s expense to bring the soldiers here 
and to take them back again and the expenditure on them, 
is very great. Now my point is that the British troops- 
might be brought and taken away like private passengers- 
ill other steamers instead of these big ships, which are five 
months in the year lying idle and mean a very large and 
useless expenditure. Another item is the payment made 
to the War Office for pensions to the troops which is about 
a third of a million. Last year Lord Northbrook raised 
his powerful voice against it and showed that during the 
last twenty years England had » taken more than four 
millions beyond what it was entitled to take. There are; 
other items which might be mentioned, but I may say 
that any one who closely studies the subject will arrive at. 
the conclusion that about a million pounds or one and a 
half crores of rupees per annum can be saved to tfe Indian 
Treasury if there is a more reasonable and more equitable- 
adjustment of the charges. There is a sort of partnership* 
between India and England wffiich strongly reminds me of 
the dwarf and the giant in Goldsmith’s Fimr of Wakefield. 
There have been occasions on, which England borrowed 
troops from India, and there have also been occasions 
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when India had to borrow troops from England. When- 
«ver England borrowed troops she forgot to pay, but 
when India borrowed them she had to pay all the 
•ordinary and the extraordinary expenses ; and in some 
oases even the charges for recruiting the soldiers had 
been extorted from India. In regard to all these 
.matters it is but just and right that we should com- 
plain and Eord Northbrook is entitled to our best 
thanks for his powerful services. In the first place, the 
resolution proposes to express our best thanks to him for 
Jhis powerful advocacy of India’s just claims and in the 
.second place, it entreats the House of Commons that it 
will listen to us in an attentive manner and appoint a 
Commifetee in order to consider the whole question so that 
ultimately a fair adjustment of the charges may be arrived 
at. With these remarks I leave the resolution before you 
for your unanimous adoption. 



Mr. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

\_Presiclhig over a puhlie meeting in Bombay in September 
.1905 on the occasion of the celebration of the eighty -first 
birthday of Mr. Dadahhai Maoroji, the Hon. Mr. Gohhale 
^delivered the folloiving speech : — ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank you sincerely for the 
Lonoiir you have done me in asking me to take the chair 
on this occasion. To my mind, it is a great privilege to be 
•called upon to take a prominent part in this celebration. 
A public celebration of the birthday of a private individual 
is a unicjue event in any land, and its value is increased a 
hundredfold when, as in this case, diverse classes and 
creeds join in paying the homage. Mr. Dadahhai must 
have received, during his long and illustrious life, innumer- 
able proofs of the intense devotion with which he is 
regarded by all classes of the people in this country ; but I 
doubt if any expressions of admiration and gratitude — even 
'the most enthusiastic demonstrations ever held in his 
honour — could equal in their significance this annual 
-celebration of his birthdajq 'which is now instituted, not only 
in Bombay, but also in other parts of India. 

Gentlemen, what is the meaning of this great gathering 
here to-day ? How is it that Mr. Dadahhai has in course of 
time attained in the hearts of millions of his countrymen, 
without distinction of race or creed, a place which rulers 
■of men might envy and which in its character is more like 
the infiaence which great teachers of humanity ha'^^’e exex’- 
cised in those whose thoughts and hopes and lives they have 
been lifted to a higher plane ? To us he is not merely a 
great political leader— the foremost of our time, and for 
the last half a century. It is because he embodies in his 
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person all that is high and noble in our land and stands as 
the sacred representative of our national aspirations for the 
future, that our deepest devotion is given to him. He had 
attained this position before many of us were born, and 
few are those among us whose earliest awakening to the- 
claims of nationality has not been influenced by his teach- 
ing and his example. Gentlemen, eighty years ago, when 
Mr. Dadabhai- first saw the light of day, if any one had 
ventured to predict that he would one day stand forth 
as the most trusted spokesman of a united India, such 
a man would have been set down as a dreamer of wild 
dreams. In 1825, the power of the Mahrattas had 
just been overthrown. And though the first genera- 
tion of British administrators — foremost among whom 
will always stand the honoured name of Elphinstone— 
had taken in hand the work of consolidation in a spirit 
of wise and liberal statesmanship, the people on this 
side were naturally sullen and discontented and not 
without a vague expectation that their own Govern- 
ment would return some day. AVestern education 
had then hardly begun — the Charter Act of 1833 was 
yet some way oft' — and the idea of the difiei’ent parts of 
this great country drawing together in a common feeling 
and a common aspiration could have been no more realized 
even mentally than is the idea of a united Asia realized by 
us to-day. I think it is to the infinite honour of 
British rule and the wdse and large-hearted policy followed 
in the administration of the country — especially in matters 
of education — that what was then almost difficailt to 
conceive has now already become a fact and a reality. And 
to Dadabhai and the earliest band of Indian reformers 
that worked with him, belongs the credit of understanding 
aright the true meaning of the new order of things and 
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the possibilities that it implied for their countrymen, and 
of throwing themselves heart and soul into the work of 
realizing those jpossibilities in practice. Since then, one 
generation of workers has entirely disappeared from the 
scene and of the next only a few are left — may they 
remain long with us ! — to guide us. But Dadabhai 'has 
all through remained in the forefront of the movements 
and neither age nor disappointment has chilled his ardour 
nor has absence diminished his hold on his countrymen. 
Hhis political agitation which has grown from small beginn"»- 
ings to its present proportions has been watched over by 
him with the tender solicitude of a parent. To him its 
success or failure has meant the success or failure of his 
own life. And he has knowm it in all its phases — when 
hope and faith were strong, as also when the sky was 
overcast wdth clouds. Iii celebrating, therefore, Mr* 
Dadabhai’s birthday to-day, we honour one who has been 
a visible embodiment of our struggles and onr aspirations* 
for more than half a century and we lift up our hearts in 
humble gratitude to the Giver of all Good that a life so 
wholly consecrated for the service of our motherland has* 
been spared so long. 

And, gentlemen, what a life it has been ! Its sweet 
purity, its simplicity, its gentle forbearance, its noble self- 
denial, its lofty patriotism, its abounding love, its strenu- 
ous pui’snit of high aims — as one contemplates these, one 
feels as though one stood in a higher presence ! Surely 
there must be hope for a people that could produce such a 
man, even if, as Mr. Ranade once said, he be only one in 
three hundred millions ! But, gentlemen, it is unnecessary 
for me to dwell on the personal quaJities of Mr. Dadabhai 
before a Bombay audience. Rather would I utilize the 
minutes for which I may still claim your indulge 
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for a brief reference to his principal teachings^ round 
which a certain amount of controversy has of late 
gathered. No one has been more warm than Mr. Bada- 
bhai in his acknowledgment of the great benefits which 
British rule has conferred on us. But he was the 
earliest to perceive — -and throughout his long career 
he has ceaselessly endeavoured to make the ruling 
nation realize this — that these benefits are marred by two 
great evils— one mateidal and the other moral. The mate- 
rial evil is the large drain of wealth that takes place year 
after year from this country ; the moral evil is the steady 
dwarfing of the whole race owing to its exclusion from all 
high and responsibie oifices. Now, I think on both these 
points Mr. Dadabhai^s position is unassailable. Take the 
drain of wealth first : Mr. Dadabhai has all these years 
contended that a large proportion of the wealth of the 
country goes out of it annually without a material equiva- 
lent. And this includes not merely the pension and fur- 
lough charges of European officers, payments to the "War 
Office for European troops, and other expenses in England 
•of the Indian Government, but the profits earned and sent 
out of the country by European merchants, the savings of 
Englivsh lawyers, of English doctors, of Europeans in Civil 
and Military employ — -and he calculates that this drain 
amounts to at least twenty millions sterling a yeai\ Now, 
whatever justification may be urged for this drain on 
.grounds of expediency or of political necessity, from the 
purely economic point of view, it is so much wealth drain- 
•ed from the country, because no material equivalent is left 
in its place. The services which are rendered by these 
men would, in a normal state of things, have been render- 
ed by Indians themselves, but in the present abnormal 
ituation, they ke$p this number of Indians out of employ- 
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ment, and lielp to carry away so much wealth from the 
country without material equivalent. Kow, even if India 
had been a wealthy country, such an annual drain would 
have been a most serious matter ; but it is now admitted 
on all hands, even by the most inveterate official optimists, 
that India is one of the poorest countries in the world, and 
Mr. Dadabhai’s contention is that this annual drain of 
wealth practically wipes out the country’s margin for 
saving, and as industry is limited by capital and capital 
can result only from saving, this drain makes the indus- 
trial development of the country by the children of the soil 
a practical impossibility. As regards our exclusion from- 
high and responsible offices, his position is equally clear. 
When we agitate for admission to the higher ranks of the 
public service, it is not merely that we want a few more 
posts for our countrymen ; though, even if it were only 
that, there is nothing in it to provoke a sneer. But, as a 
matter of fact, our claim is for a participation in the res- 
ponsibilities of Government. We want to occupy in our own 
country places which develop resourcefulness and strength 
of character and the capacity to take the initiative, and 
which virtually represent the difference between men who- 
rule and men who merely obey. But then, some of the 
critics say, Mr. Dadabhai of late has been making use of 
language which is much too bitter, and which can 
only rouse a feeling of resentment among members of 
the ruling class, Now, gentlemen, I want those who- 
make such a complaint to consider one or two points. 
Every one knows that Mr. Dadabhai is one of the gent- 
lest men to be found anywhere in the world. When such 
a man is driven to the use of bitter language, there must 
be something in the situation to make him so bitter ; and 
the responsibility for his bitterness must, therefore, lie not 
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■on ^ : .him but .'on ■ those , w.ho make the • situation what ' it is 
Again,' ..take the ■writings of Mr. Dadabhai of his ea^rliest 
years ; take even his writings of middle age ; and I say, 
without the least fear of contradiction, that no one will 
be able to lay his finger on a single word which can in any 
way be described as bitter. If latterly he has been using 
language which to some may appear too strong, it is because 
he finds that he has been all these years like one crying in 
the wilderness ; also because he^finds, as we all find, that for 
some years past the ideals of British rule in this country 
are being steadily lowered. Further, ladies and gentle- 
meri, a man of Dadabbai’s great age and lifelong devotion 
to the best interests of his country may well claim to state 
the naked truth as he perceives it without any artificial 
embellishments such as you or I are expected occasionally 
to employ. I think Mr. Dadabhai stands to-day in the 
position of a teacher not only to his countrymen, but also 
to the rulers of the land. And whoever has thought of 
complaining that a teacher does not care to overlay truth 
with a quantity of soft and plausible expi^essions ? More- 
over, gentlemen, I do not mind Englishmen occasionall}^ 
making such a complaint, but I really have no patience 
with those of our own countrymen who, having done noth- 
ing or next to nothing for their country themselves, do 
not hesitate to say that Mr. Dadabhai is injuring the coun- 
try’s cause by the use of violent language, ISTo, gentlemen/ 
whether Mr. Dadabhai uses mild words or bitter words, our 
place is round Ms standard — by his side. Whoever repu- 
diates Dadabhai, he is none of us. Whoever tries to lay 
rude and irreverent hands on him, strike him down. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have no wish to detain you 
loxiger; but I will address Just one word of exhortation to 
“the younger portion of my audience before I conclude. My 
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'3^ouiig friends, I want you to consider what a glorious ex- 
ample Providence lias placed before you in the life of 
Mr. Dadabliai . Tlie purpose of this celebration will 
■hardly be attained if the enthusiasm kindled in 
you by a contemplation of his great life were to show 
itself in the applause with which you greet his name. 

I want you to ponder over the lessons of that life 
and try to realize them as far as jmu may in thought 
and conduct, so that in course of time they will become 
a part and parcel of your very being. Gentlemen, 
a loving and all- wise Providence gives to different 
people at dilferent times according to ^ their need 
great men who serve as lights to guide the foot- 
steps of our weak and erring humanity. There can be no 
doubt whatever that Mr. Dadabhai has been given to the 
people of this country as one of such men. To my mind 
he is one of the most perfect examples of the highest type 
■of patriotism that any country has ever produced. Of 
■course, none of us can attain to his eminence or to any- 
thing like it. It may also be given to very fe^w to have 
his indomitable ivili, his marvellous capacit}^ for industiy', 
and his great mental elevation. But we can all of us love 
the country without distinction of race and creed as he 
lias done : we can all sacrifice something for the great 
•cause which he has served so faithfully and so long After 
all, the lesson of sacrifice for the motherland is the greatest 
to -be learnt from Mr. Dadabhai’s life. And if only our 
young men will realize this in their own lives, even partial- 
ly, however dark the outlook at times may appear, the 
future is bound to be full of Hope, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have to thank you sincerely 
for having given me a patient hearing. 
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{The following speech on Mr. if. 6r. Ranade teas deliver- 
ed hy Mr, Gokhale at the Memorial Meeting held in Bombay 
on the ^th July 1901, and presided over hy Eis Excellency. 
Lord Northcote^ the then Governor of Bomhay : — ] 

I think, my Lord, if ever an Indian in these days- 
deserved to have a memorial voted to him by his loving^ 
grateful, and sorrow-stricken countrymen, unquestionably 
that Indian was the late Mr. Ranade. For forty yearSy 
Mr. Ranade laboured for us, not in one field ; but in nearlj 
all fields of public activity, with matchless devotion and 
steadfastness and with a faith that continued undimmed 
amidst the severest discouragements. The work that h& 
has done for us, the ideals of individual and collective life 
that he has placed before us, and ^the high example that 
he has given us of a life spent nobly in the service of the 
country — these will ever constitute one of the most 
precious possessions of my countrymen. It is true 
that much of Mr. Ranade’s work was rendered possible 
by the fact that Nature had bestowed on him — and 
that with no niggardly hand — intellectual gifts of the 
highest order ; but these gifts by themselves had not 
availed much, if they had not been joined with patient 
and prodigious industry, a severe discipline, and those 
great moral qualities, which even singly would have 
entitled their possessor to great honour among his fellow- 
men, and which were combined in Mr, Ranade in sO' 
equable and harmonious a manner. This resolution says- 
that subscriptions should be invited from all classes in the 
country to raise a suitable memorial to Mr. Ranade. I 
think that that is an eminently proper proposal. For no 
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man was more free from race or class prejudices, or more’ 

ready to recognize the good points of other communities- 

and co-operate with them for common ends than Mr 
Ranade. Indeed, one of the dearest dreams of his life was 
to have a common platform on which members of the 
different communities might stand together for national 
purposes, and regard themselves as Indians first, and 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees, Christians, etc., afterwards. 
There was nothing sectional or narrow about Mr. Eanade’s 
ideals. He desired progress along all lines of human 
activity and for all classes and ranks of the people, and he 

desired us, above everything else, to realize the essential 

dignity of man as man. We all know how faithfully Mr. 
Ranade lived up to the ideal he set before himself. It was 
a noble mission in life fulfilled, but the cost he had to pay 
for it was by no means a light one. I do not .speak of the 
sacrifice of physical comfort which it involved — for no man 
bore his burden more cheerfully with less desire to com- 
plain or with less desire even to rest than Mr. Ranade buft 

I speak of the mental suffering which he had so often to- 
endure. About eight years ago, in speaking of the late 
Mr. Telang in this very place, Mr. Ranade described in a 
passage, which has since become classical, the conflict which 
two ideals of conduct and two forms of duty constantly 
presented to the minds of men such as he and Mr. Telang„ 
in the present transitional state of our society. Mr 
Ranade had to face this conflict in several spheres of his 
activity and endure the pain which it often occasioned, 
l^ot only had he to lead what he himself called a two-fold 
existence in social and religious spheres, but in political 
matters also an apparent conflict sometimes arose between, 
what was due to the rulers byway of a generous recogni- 
tion of their work and difficulties, and what was necessary 
58 
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in the largest interests of the country • am! the effort to 
reconcile the two duties was not always free from 
anxiety ■ or pain. But Mr. Ranade accepted' all such' 
suffering in the right spirit, looking upon it as a 
px’eparation for better things to come, We must 
laear* our cross,” he once said, “not because it is sweet 
to suffer, but because the pain and the suffering are 
as nothing compared with the greatness of the issues 
involved.” Another characteristic of Mr. Ranade which 
1 would mention to you xras his rigorous habit of 
constant introspection and the severe discipline to 
■which he subjected himself all through life. No man 
judged himself more severely, or others more charita- 
bly than Mr. Ranade, The marvellous self-control 
which he always exercised was no gift of Nature, but was 
the result of a severe discipline constantly applied to him- 
.self. I have seen him having the most ferocious and dis- 
^creditable attacks on him carefully read out to himself, 
while complimentary notices of anything he had said or 
written were asked to be often left unread. It is a 
mistake to suppose that his temperament was such that 
tbhe attacks did not pain him. It is true that he lived and 
moved on a plane of his own far removed “ from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” But he had an exceed- 
ingly sensitive mind and was keenly alive to every form of 
injustice. But he accepted this pain for its disciplinary 
value, and never complained of it even to those who were 
nearest to him. My friend, Sir Balchandra, has already 
referred to the extraordinary quickness with which Mr. 
Ranade discerned and encouraged all earnest workers in 
tthe country. He had a wonderful faculty in this respect, 
■and, as a result, he was, to many young men, scattered all 
over the country, like the central sun from whom they 
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-derived their light and warmth, and round whom they 
moved, each in his own orbit and at his own distance. The 
feeling of devotion that he was able to inspire in such men 
was most marvellous, and to those young workers who were 
privileged to come in intimate personal contact with him 
his word was law and his approbation their highest earthly 
reward. Mr. Ranade, in fact, possessed in the highest 
■degree the ideal attributes of a great teacher. And when 
such a master is gone from our midst, is it any wonder that 
we should feel that the light that till now guided our err- 
ing footsteps has been extinguished, and a sudden dark- 
ness has fallen upon our lives ? However, my Lord, we can 
•only humbly trust that He who gave Mr. Ranade to this 
nation, may give another like him in the fullness of time, 
Meamvhile, it is our duty to cherish his name, treasure up 
his example, and be true to his teachings in the faith that 
a nation that has produced a Ranade need not despair of 
its future. 


IL 

[Atthe 1908 annw&rmry of Mr, Eanaiy s' death the 
Hon. Mr. Gohhale delivered the follotmng address to the^ 
Hindu Union Chib ^ Bomhay : — ] 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen , — In January 
last, my friend Mr. Padhye invited me, in the name 
of the Hindu Union Club, to deliver the address at. 
this yearns anniversary of Mr. Ranade^s death. When 
I received his letter, I felt at once that it was a call 
to which it was my duty to respond ; but I was then in 
Calcutta and there was no prospect of my returning to* 
this side before the end of March. I, therefore, wrote 
back to explain how I was situated, offering, at the same 
time, to place my humble services at the disposal of the 
Club, should it, on any account, be thought desirable to 
postpone the day of this gathering. The Committee of the 
Club very courteously accepted my offer, and appointed a 
day convenient to me. And thus it is that you find me 
this afternoon standing before you to deliver an address,, 
which should really have been delivered something like six 
months ago. 

Xiadies and gentlemen, it was easy for me to say ‘yes^' 
to the request contained in Mr. Padhye^s letter. It was 
by no means so easy to make up my mind as to what I 
should say in the course of my address. You all know 
that Mr. Ranade had great talents, and they were joined 
to a prodigious amount of industry, and a singular depth 
of earmest conviction. And for thirty-five years, this most 
remarkable man read, and thought, and wrote, and spoke,, 
and worked incessantly, almost without a day^'s break or 
holiday^ The material, therefore, on which one may base 
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ones address on Mr. Eanade, is bound to bewilder and 
overwhelm by its very immensity. Indeed, it seems to me 
to be an easier matter to deliver a series of a dozen 
addresses on the different aspects of Mr. Eanade^s life and 
life-work, than to attempt a general discourse such as £ am 
•expected to deliver this afternoon. Thus we might speak 
of Mr. Eanade as a man — one of the saintliest men of our 
time— one, contact with whom was elevating and holy ; or 
we might speak of him as a patriot, whose love of India 
overflowed all bounds and whose unwearied exertions £o^* 
tier welfare will always be a bright and shining example to 
the people of this land ; or we might speak of him as a 
reformer, whose comprehensive gaze ranged over the entire 
fabric from summit to base, and took in at the same 
time all parts of it, political, social, religious, in- 
dustrial, moral and educational ; or we might speak of 
him as a scholar or as a teacher, or again as a 
worker, I believe, the greatest worker of our time ; or 
we might take his opinions and teachings and the 
methods that he favoui’ed in the different fields of our 
national activity and examine them. We might thus have 
a dozen different discourses, and yet not exhaust our 
subject. But a general address touching "on all these 
sides of Mr. Eanade^s work, and yet avoiding the appear- 
ance of mere commonplace observations, is, in my opinion, 
a most difficult task. In what I am going to say to you 
to-day, I do not propose to present anything like a critical 
estimate of Mr. Eanade ’s career or achievement. In the 
ffrst place, we are not sufficiently removed from liis time. 
And secondly, I stood too near him to be able to possess 
that aloofness without which no critical estimate can be 
usefully attempted. But this very nearness, which 
disqualifies me, to a certain extent, for forming a critical 
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estimate, gave me exceptional opportunities to become; 
acquainted with his innermost thoiights'and hopeSj with Ms- 
ideals and aspirations, and With the main springs of that 
nlagnetic influence,, w'hich he exercised on all who came in 
contact with him. And it is of those that I propose to 
speak here to-da}". I will tell you as briefly as I can 
what it was that struck me most in him during the 
fourteen years that I was privileged to sit at his feet 
what wms the faith in him, and what sustained that faith 
in the midst of great difficulties and disappointments ; and 
finally, wdiat message he has left behind for the rising 
generations of his country, so that the harvest for w^hich 
lie laboured may be reaped and not lost in the fullness of 
time. 

HIS PATRIOTISM. 

The first thing that struck any one 'who came in 
contact with Mr. Ranade, as underlying all liis marvel- 
lous personality, was his pure, fervent, profound pat- 
riotism. In all my experience, I have met only one other,, 
so utterly absorbed, day and night, in thoughts of his 
countiy and of her welfare — and that is Mr. Dadabhaf 
Naoroji. To him India’s past was a matter of great, of 
legitimate pride ; but even more than the past, his* 
thoughts were with the present and the future, and this* 
was at the root of his matchless and astonishing activity 
in different fields of reform. Mr. Ranade had realized 
clearly and completely the great possibilities for us Indians- 
under British rule and the limitations under which practi- 
cal work for the country had to be done in the existing 
state of things. I have heard that when he was at college,, 
his ideas w^ere indeed wilder. The late Mr. Javerilal Bfiai 
once told me that in those days Mr. Ranade once wrote an 
ossay, disparaging greatly the British Government, as 
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contrasted with Mahratta rule. Sir Alexander Grant, who* 
was then Principal o! Elphinstone College, and who had 
great admiration for Mr. Ranade’s talents, and a feeling 
of personal affection for him, sent for him, and, after 
pointing out to him the error of his views, said to him r. 
‘^A’omlg man, you should not thus rim down a Gov- 
ernment which is educating you and doing so much 
for your people.” And to mark his serious displeasure 
he suspended Mr. Kanade’s scholarship for six months®. 

I may state at once that this remonstrance left no bitter 
feeling behind, for Mr. Ranade, throughout his life, used 
to speak of Sir Alexander Grant with deep reverence and 
admiration. With more reading and thinking came 
sounder views, and the outlook became broader. And^ 
before long, Mr. Ranade came to realize the great mission 
of his life, and reached that faith which no injustice, nO’ 
opposition, no disappointment, ever dimmed. His one 
aspiration through life was that India should be roused 
from the lethargy of centuries, so that she might become 
a great and living nation, responsive to truth and justice^ 
and self-respect, responsive to all the claims of our higher 
nature, animated by lofty ideals, and undertaking great 
national tasks. And he came to recognize that the present 
contact between India and England was a Providential 
arrangement brought about in order that this aspiration 
might be realized. His conviction on this point never 
wavered, whatever happened. Even when he himself was 
misjudged and misunderstood, here he was firm. He often- 
said to those who were about him that though under the 
present regime^ there was less field for personal ambition 
and less scope for the display of individual talent, there' 
%vere greater possibilities for the mass of our people, and a 
great future lay before us, if only we roused ourselves to a 
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‘true sense of onr position, and did not let slip our opportu- 
eities. 

And it was this belief, ardent and passionate, whieh 
inspired all Mr. Eanade’s activity in the field of reform. 
It was not merely love of truth, or impatience of evil that 
made a reformer of Mr. Eanade — these, of course, were 
there, but Mr. Eanade was by nature far too gentle and 
forbearing to cause pain to others by an aggressive attitude 
towards their religious beliefs or social practices, if that 
pain could by any means be avoided. There have been 
reformers — and great reformers — in the history of the 
world and of India too, who have preached reform and 
braved persecution for the sake of truth and of conscience, 
because they heard a Higher voice urging them to proclaim 
that truth at all hazards. I think such men stand on a 
pedestal all their own — the highest on which man can 
stand. Mr. Eanade’s platform was not this — he preached 
reform, not merely because his conscience urged him to do 
so, hut also because his intellect was satisfied that without 
reform there was no hope for us as a nation. Men who 
preach truth for its own sake live really for all humanity, 
though their words are addressed to the people of a parti- 
<3ular time and place. Mr. Eanade was content to live and 
work for his country only, and though he was a careful 
student of the history and institutions of other people, 
he studied them mainly to derive lessons from them 
for the guidance of his own countrymen. I think 
this essential difference between Mr. Eanade and other 
great reformers has to be clearly grasped in order to under- 
stand the true character of his work and teachings. Thus 
Eaja Earn Mohan Eoy took up his stand against idolatry, 
because to his mind the worship of idols was wrong in 
itself, was against truth, and as such called for his denun- 
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<3iation, Mr. Eanade, too, spoke against idolatry, but it 
was mainly because it gave rise to low and grovelling 
superstitions, wbicb impeded the progress of the nation 
towards a higher stage of moral and religious life. I want 
you to note this point, because it explains much in Mr. 
Eanade’s -conduct, which sometimes puzzled his friends. 
Some of you will remember that, a few years ago, several 
members of the TTarlhana Samaj were displeased with 
Mr. Eanade, because he went to the Thakurdwar temple 
to deliver discourses on the lives of saints Tukaram, 
Eamdas and Eknath. What he said in those discourses 
was, of course, in entire accord with the teachings of the 
Samaj the very fact that he, a prominent member of the 
■ Samaj, should have gone to a place of idolatrous worship 
for addressing people, gave offence to some. I do not, of 
course, mean that these gentlemen vrere wrong in feeling 
as they did on the occasion. I should probably have felt 
the same in their place. But Mr. Eanade thought that 
the discourses were everything — the place where they were 
delivered was nothing. He wanted his ideas to reach his 
countrymen and he had no objection to going wherever 
they were assembled, provided he got an opportunity to 
speak to them. 

A WELL- BALANCED MIND, 

The next thing that struck us in Mr. Eanade was 
that he was the most profound thinker among the Indians 
of our time, with a mind remarkably well balanced and 
fitted for taking comprehensive views of things and a great 
sense of justice and proportion. Ho was never in a hurry 
to draw conclusions, always seeking to look beneath the 
. surface, and trace results and growths to their hidden 
causes. His views were based on wide reading and observ- 
ation, and were the result of mature refiection, and when 
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once formed, they were urged upon the attention of his 
countrymen with a force and persistence which could only 
come of deep and earnest conviction. Again, his compre- 
hensive mind ranged over the entire field of national work, 
and perceived the necessity of a due co-ordination 
between difierent activities — and this made him equally 
keen for reform in all directions — equally interested in 
all movements — whether they were for the removal of 
political disabilities and the redressing of administra- 
tive grievances or combating the evils of female igno- 
rance and early maternity and righting the wrongs of 
widows and the depressed classes, or spreading a correct 
knowledge of the economic situation of the country, or 
purifying worship and making it simpler and more 
spiritual. But while recognizing the necessity of all 
these reforms, he realized that, above all, it was necessary 
for the individual man to be renovated in spirit, so that his 
springs of action might be purer, his ideals nobler, and his 
practical life courageous and devoted to worthy ends. His 
ideas on these subjects he preached with great courage, 
earnestness, and persistence, but n^ver were they marred 
by any extravagance of thought or speech. And his con- 
victions were never disturbed by any amount of personal 
w’rong or injustice. 

THE HHULIA INCIDENT, 

Many of you probably know that, about twenty- five 
years ago, there was considerable unrest in the Deccan, and 
a Poona man, named Yasudeva Balvant, openly rose 
against the Government, collecting a number of ignorant 
followers and committing dacoities and plundering inno- 
cent people. The Government of Sir Richard Temple 
somehow took it into its head that the dacoits had the 
sympathy and support of the leading citizens of Poona-— 
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because, I believe, Vasudeva Balvant was a Poona Brabmin 
—and, among others, their suspicion fell upon Mr. Ranade. 
It was, of course, a monstrous suspicion, absolutely 
undeserved, for Mr, Ranade was the recognized inspirer 
and leader of the constitutional movement in Poona, as 
against the resort to violent methods, represented by 
Yasudeva Balvant. However, when, in May 1879, the 
two palaces in Poona were set hre to by an incendiary^ 
the Government at once transferred Mr. Ranade to Dhulia 
— he had already been transfei'red to Hasik, but Dhuiia 
was thought safer, as being more remote from Poona— 
and though it was vacation time, he was ordered to leave 
Poona at once and proceed to Dhuiia. This action of 
Government was so extraordinary that even the High 
Court siibsec|uently protested against the transfer ; and, a& 
a matter of fact, it was Mr. Ranade himself who had 
detected the culprit and secured his confession. On his 
arrival at Dhuiia, his private correspondence was closely 
watched for about a month, and, curiously enough, at that" 
very time he began to get letters from the Poona side^ 
purporting to be reports from leading dacoits of what they 
intended doing. Mr. Ranade could not help concluding 
that these letters were sent by the Police to ascertain if he 
really had any relations with Yasudeva Balvant, and 
he scrupulously handed over to the Dhuiia Police all such 
letters. After a month, during which he often felt bitter 
in regard to the ti’eatment he was receiving, Mr, Ranade 
had a talk in the matter with an English officer there — a 
member of the Civil Service, whose name is well known 
in this Presidency for his broad-minded sympathy with 
the people. This officer then expressed his regret at 
what had been done, assuring Mr. Ranade that 
C^overnment was satisfied that the suspicion against 
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Mm was. ill-fomided. ■ IsTow, any .one in. Mr. Ranade^s 
l^laee would have spoken with more or less bitter- 
ness, whenever there was occasion to recall the 
incident. But 1 remember how, in speaking of it to me, 
he was careful to add : — ** Oh, such misunderstand ings are 
■occasionally more or less inevitable in the present state of 
things. After all, we must not forget that we might have 
done much worse in their place.” It was a striking 
illustration of his strong sense of justice and of the fact 
that no amount of personal wrong affected his faith in the 
•character of British rule. Another instance, of a different 
kind, illustrating how his mind was habitually alive to all 
the considerations involved in a question, occurred nine 
years ago, when we were returning from Madras after 
attending the Congress and the Conference, and when Mr. 
Ranade was insulted by a young Civilian at the Sholapur 
Station, who, taking advantage of Mr. Ranade’s absence 
in a second class carriage (in which the rest of us were 
travelling) threw down his bedding from his seat in a first 
class carriage and usurped the seat himself. Mr. Ranade, 
on being informed of what had happened, quietly went 
back to his carriage and without one word of remonstrance, 
sat on the other seat with Dr. Bhandarkar, who was then 
with us. "When the hour for sleeping came, Dr. Bhandar- 
kar, as the lighter of the two, took the upper berth, and 
gave his own seat to Mr. Ranade. On arriving at Poona, 
the Englishman, who was then an Assistant Judge, some- 
how came to know that the gentleman whom he had insult- 
ed was Mr, Ranade, Judge of the High Court, and it 
appeared that he wanted to apologize to Mr. Ranade. Mr. 
Ranade, however, on seeing him come towards Mm, simply 
turned his back on him and walked away. The next day I 
asked him if he intended taking any steps in the matter . 
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He said : — I don’t believe in those things. It will only 

be a case of statement against statement, and, in any casOy, 

it is not worfch fighting about.” “ Moreover,” be asked 

me, “ is our own conscience clear in these matters ? How- 

do we treat members of the depressed classes~our own 

countrymen — even in these days? At a time, when they 

and we must all work hand in hand for our common 

country, we are not prepared to give up the privileges of 

our old ascendancy, and we persist in keeping them down, 

trodden. How can we, then, with a clear conscience 

. ^ 
blame members of the ruling race, who treat us with 

contempt?” doubt,” he continued, “incidents like* 

this are deeply painful and humiliating, and they try one’s 

faith sorely. But the best use to which we can put even 

these unpleasant incidents is to grow more earnest and 

persistent in the work that lies before us.” 

HIS DEVOTION TO WORK. 

Another striking characteristic of Mr. Eanade was 
his great faith in work. One is filled with a feeling of 
vronder and awe, as one contemplates the amount of 
work which this great man did during his life — *his 
mighty brain incessantly engaged in acquiring know- 
ledge and in imparting it with an enthusiasm and an energy 
of purpose rarely witnessed in this land. ISTot only was 
his capacity for work phenomenal, his delight in it was so 
keen — he almost seemed to revel in it. In it he lived and 
moved and had his being. Apathy, he always said, was 
our greatest curse in these days. Wrong opinions he 
could stand ; misdirected activity he could stand; but- 
apathy filled him with deep sadness— if&i? he found harder 
to overcome. He himself approached almost all work with 
a religious sense of responsibility. Just think of how 
much work he ’was able to get through 8uring his life! 
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His official duties throughout were heavy enough ; but 
they did not come in the way of his doing for the country 
more work in various fields than half a dozen men could 
have together done. The range of subjects that interested 
him was wide— philosophy, theology, sociology, history, poli- 
ticSj economics — all seemed to interest him equally. His 
reading in respect of them was vast, and he tried, as far as 
(possible, to keep himself in regard to them abreast of the 
times. Then in politics it is well known that, for nearly 
.-a quarter of a century, he was the guiding spirit of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha. All the best work of the Sabha, 
in its palmy days, either came from his hands direct, or 
else had to pass through them. About two- thirds of the 
articles that appeared in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Sabha, during its seventeen years’ existence, were con- 
tributed by him. Under his guidance, the Sabha had 
attained the first position among the political associations 
of the country, and its representation, for a number of 
years, had admittedly far more weight with Government 
than those of any other Indian organization. In the field 
of social reform, his activity was boundless, almost from 
the day he left college to the hour of his death. Constant- 
ly writing, speaking, discussing, advising, helping, he took 
a leading part in every reform movement of his time. Of 
the Social Conference, he was the father and founder, 
working for it with a faith that was a sight for gods and 
men. His interest in religious reform was also deep and 

continuous, and I have never heard anything richer than 

some of his sermons. He was a profound thinker, and a 
frequent writer on economic subjects, and Ms studies in 
Indian Political Economy are a valuable guide to those 
students who wish to apply their knowledge of Political 
Economy to th# practical conditions of India. He was 
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one of the principal organizers of the Industrial Con-^ 
ference that used to meet in Poona for some years, 
and of the Indnstrial Exhibition that was held dnripg 
the time of Lord Reay. And most of the industrial 
and commercial undertakings that have sprung up in 
Poona during the last twenty j^ears owe a great deal 
to his inspiration, advice, or assistance. He has left 
us a History of the Mahrattas, though unfortunately 
it is incomplete. AYhile in Bombay, he “used to take 
a leading part in the affairs of the University, and 
Mr. Justice Candy, the late Vice-Chancellor, has borne 
willing and eloquent testimony to the value of his work in 
the Syndicate. In addition to all these activities, 
Mr. Ranade carried on a voluminous correspondence with 
numerous friends and followers all over India. For a num- 
ber of years, he received and replied to over twenty letters 
a day, and these concerned a wide variety of subjects, from 
petty matters of mere domestic interest to high questions 
of State policy. He was in touch with every earnest 
worker throughout India — his heart rejoiced when he met 
am earnest worker— he noted such a man with unerring 
judgment, and kept himself in communication with him 
ever after. But it was not merely the amount of work 
that he did, which excited our admiration. The spirit in 
which he did it was, if anything, even more wonderful. 

HIS OPTIMISM. 

Speakers and writers have often remarked on Mr. 
Ranade’s robust optimism, which they have regarded as 
a part of his mental constitution. Ho doubt, to a certain 
•extent, it was so. He had a temperament which was 
essentially hopeful. It was this which made him note and 
gather together for use even the smallest signs of progress 
visible in any part of India. To ascertain extent 
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also his optimism sprang from the fact that his 
horizon was wider than that of others— he saw as 
from a mountain- top, when others could see only 
from where they stood on the plain below. But 
it always appeared to me that Mr. Banade^s great 
optimism was mainly the result of his being so magni- 
ficent a worker. It is generally those who do not 
work — who do not realize the dignity and the power 
of work — that give themselves up to preaching the 
gospel^ of despair. Mr. Banade was profoundly convinc- 
ed that if only our people worked earnestly, their 
future was in their own hands. Work was to him the 
one condition of national elevation, and having fulfil- 
ed it so gloriously in his own case, it was not possible 
for his mind to be weighed down by thoughts of 
despondency. About twelve years ago, in speaking of 
the Social Conference and of its unpopularity, I once 
ventured to ask him what it was that sustained his 
faith in the Conference work, seeing that some of the 
best friends of social reform shook their heads, and 
said that nothing was to be achieved by such hollow 
woi'k as holding meetings and passing resolutions. 
Mr, Banade turned to me and said : Kot that the 
work is hollow, but the faith in these men is shallow.’' 
After a little pause, he said : “ Wait for a few years. 
I see a time coming, when they will ask the same 
question about the Congress, which, at present, evokes 
so much enthusiasm. There is something in the race 
which is unequal to the Strain of sustained exertion.’" 
For himself, Mr. Banade had clearl}^ realized that 
patient and long-sustained work was necessary before any 
appreciable results could be achieved. A remark of his 
made to mein, ? believe, 1891, has firmly fixed itself in 
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my memory. In that year there was severe scarcity in the 
districts of Sholapnr and Bijapnr. The Sarvajanik Sabha 
of which I was then Secretary, had collected a large 
amount of information about the con«lition of those dis- 
tricts, and a representation on the subject was in due 
course submitted to Government. It was a memorial, in 
the preparation of which we had spent considerable labour 
and thought. Government, however, sent us a reply of 
only two lines, just saying that they had noted the con- 
tents of our letter. I was greatly disappointed when wo 
received this reply, and the next day, joining Mr. Ranado 
in his evening walk, I asked him : — “ What is the good of 
taking all this trouble and submitting these memorials, if 
Government don’t care to say anything more than that 
they have noted the contents of our letter ? ” He replied : 
“ You don’t realize our place in the history of our 
country. These memorials are nominally addressed to 
Government, in reality they are addressed to the people, so 
that they may learn how to think in these ‘matters. This 
work must be done for many years, without expecting any 
other result, because politics of this kind is altogether new 
in this land. Besides, if Government note the contents of 
what we say, even that is something.” 

Another notable feature of Mr. Eanade’s work was 
his readiness to. play any role that was necessary, however 
humble it might be. In the building of the temple, he 
did not insist upon being assigned the architect’s part ; he 
was willing to carry bricks and stones on his back, so the 
edifice was raised. In the performance of public duties, 
he was prepared to bear personal humiliation, if thereby 
public interests could be furthered. A striking instance 
of this came to my notice within a few months of my going 
to Poona in 1885. In that |year our MiAicipal Boards 
59 
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were reeonstitiifcecl in aceor<lance with the liberal legislation 
•of Lord Ripon’s Grovernment, The elective S3"Stem was for 
the first time introduced, and the elections in Poona 
•aroused an extraordinary amount of interest. Before that 
year, the Municipal regime in Poona had been virtuall}’ 
•official, and Mr. Ranade was anxious that in the new Board 
the popular element should have a chance of administeriDg 
the affairs of the cit}". Unfortunately, another distinguish- 
ed citizen of Poona— the late Mr. Runte- — came forward 
strongly to support the official side. Mr. Ranade and Mr, 
Kunte had been great friends from their childhood, having 
been class-fellows from the very beginning. Mr. Kunte’s 
support of the old regime, however, drew from Mr. 
Ranade a sharp remonstrance, and Mr. Kunte, who was a 
powerful speaker, immediately organized a series of 
ward -meetings to oppose the popular party. Feeling for a 
time ran very high; and it appeai’ed that Go^’ernment 
would misunderstand the character of the struggle then 
;going on. Mr. Ranade, therefore, thought it necessary to 
■conciliate Mr. Kunte and with that object, he attended 
•one of Mr. Kunte^s meetings, tbougb it was known that 
Mr. Kunte indulged in strong denunciation of Mr. Ranade 
personally at almost every one of his meetings. The 
meeting in question was held in Rasters Peth. It was in 
the hall of a private house, and we were all squatting on 
the floor and Mr. Kunte was addressing us from one end 
■of the hall, the door being at the other end. After Mr. 
Kunte had spoken for some time, Mr. Ranade’s figure was 
suddenly seen entering the hall. He came and squatted 
on the floor near the door like the rest of us. Mr. Kunte 
immediately turned his back upon him, and, tliei-efore, 
practically upon the whole audience, and, after a few words 
uttered with Is face to the wall, abruptly closed his 
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•speech. On^his sitting down, Mr. Eanade left his -^eat 

and went and sat by -him Aft^r- ^ a- -®at 

■\fy, ly 1 . . ^ Alter the meeting was ox^er 

Ml. Eanade invited Mr. Eunte to go with him in ?’ 
•carnage for a drive Mr Eimfo i, ^ 

•« T :i however, roughly said - 

' and he Tent 

and took his seat in his own carriage. Mr Eanade li 
oyer, quietly followed him, and after saying « Very ^ 
you won’, go with in my crriogo, I go LI If 
in youns,' ho Stoppod into Mr. Knot.', corri.ge. After 
th. It .tepoooM, (on Mr. Knnte to .void Mr. S.;.d. 
nnd hoy wont out for. io„g drivo, ,nd ovorylhin, w.l 
o.tef.ctoril, sottloJ bofor. Ihoy rotnrned. Mr Kunto”. 
wngor w.. .ppotood, .„d hi. opp„«o„ to tho popn,. 
party v/holly withdrawn. ^ ^ 

HIS SAINTLY DISPOSITION. 

^ I have so far spoken of Mr. Ranade’s comprehensive 
Intel ect, the balance of his mind, his patriotisL and his 
gieat Pass‘on for work. A word or two I will add about 
the nobility of his nature— his saintly disposition, which 
even more than his great intellectual gifts, won for him’ 
the devoted admiration and attachment of large numbers of 
his countrymen throughout India. It is no exaggeration 
to say that younger men who came in personal contact 
iTit i him felt as in a holy presence, not only utterin-. 
nothing base’ but afraid even of thinking unworthy 
thoughts, _ while in his company. The only other man who 
nas exercised a mmilar influence on me in my experience is 
Mr. Dadabhai l^aoroji. Among Mr. Eanade’s great qu^fli- 
ties, oneof the most prominent was his utter, absolute 
unselfishness. As I have already told you he w,=f 
incessantly working in several fields, but neler did he 
seek the least recognition, never did bethink of 1,1. 
getting or not getting credit for this ov that. £! 
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deed, rsothing pleased Mm more than to do Ms work 
— ^nofc only political but almost of every kind — from 
behind somebody else. His great anxiety was to get 
more and more men to be interested in and associated with 
the work. I do not think anybody ever heard Mn 
Eanade say : — “ I did this, I did that,” It was as though 
the first person singular did not exist in his vocabulary. 
The humility with which he sought to discipline himself 
almost to the last day of his life was another of his great 
qualities. By nature he was very sensitive, feeling keenly 
injustice or meanness in any shape or form ; but his 
constant effort to discipline himself enabled him to preserve 
his calmness under the most trying circumstances. The 
normal state of Ms mind was indeed one of quiet cheerful* 
ness, arising from a consciousness of work well done, and 
frnm humble faith in the purpose of Providence. But 
even when he was seriously displeased with anything, or 
disappointed with any one, or suffered inwardly owing to 
other causes, no one, who did not know him intimatelyy 
could detect any trace of that suffering on his face. And 
never did any one — ^not even those who stood nearest to 
Mm — ^hear him utter a word of complaint against those 
who might have done him personal injury. He insisted on 
having all attacks on Mm in newspapers carefully read out 
to him. He was constantly before the public in one- 
capacity or another, and his views, therefore, came in for a 
good deal of criticism— friendly and unfriendly — almost, 
from day. The appreciative notices that appeared 

he did not always read through — I know, because I some- 
times had to read the papers to him — he rarely read them 
himself, his sight being defective. But all unfriendly 
criticism he ^ point of hearing. He wanted to know 
if there was any idea therein that he could accept. And 
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in any case, even if there was pain in hearing all that was 
said, that pain itself had its disciplinary value. One 
more great quality of his I would like to mention on this 
occasion, and that was his readiness to help all who sought 
his help^and especially those who were weak and oppress* 
ed. He was accessible to all — even the humblest — at all 
hours of the day. No one ever wrote to him without 
receiving a reply. He listened patiently to every one, 
whether he was able to help or not. This indeed was to 
him a part of his practical religion. After the Amraoti 
Congress of 1897, when we were returning to this side, he 
and I were, for one night, the only occupants of our 
-carriage. At about 4 a.m. I was suddenly roused by some 
singing in the carriage, and, on opening my eyes, I saw 
Mr. Ranade sitting up and singing two Ahhangs of 
Tukaram again and again, and striking his hands together 
by way of accompaniment. The voice was by no means 
musical, but the fervour with which he was singing was so 
great that I felt thrilled through and through, and I too 
could not help sitting up and listening. The Ahhangs 
were.: — 

% I I 

srfc sfrsfi fir ^ i cift IT a 

He who befriends the weary and the persecuted — 
he is a true saint and God himself is to be found there 
and Be you humble and seek the favour of saints. 
If you w-ant to meet God, this is an easy way,^* 

As I sat listening to these verses, I could not help 
realizing how constant was Mr. Ranade’s endeavour to 
live up to this teaching, and how simple and yet how 
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gioriotts was the rule of life that it inclucated ! It- 
was a TiQh motnent in my own life. The scene indeed 
will never fade from my memory. 

THE MESSAGE OF HIS LIFE. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have told you as briefly as^ 

I could what it was that most struck me ^in Mr. lianade. 

I think that for about thirty years he represented our 
highest, thought and our highest aspiration, and it will 
be long before we shall have another like him in our 
midst. It is almost a signifi^cant circumstance that 
Mr. Ranade has passed away at the commencement of 
a new century, which should have opened for us full- 
of hope and encouragement, but which in reality finds 
us filled with deep despondency and gloom. That voice — r 
so calm, so faithful, so full of hope~is now hushed in the- 
silence of death ; and yet it was now that our need of it 
was the greatest. A kind of despair is setting on the- 
minds of some of our foremost workers. I grant that 
there is much in the present juncture to try our faith and 
justify such despair. The middle and lower classes of our 
community seem to be slowly but steadily sinking lower 
and lower in various parts of the country. And w’e seem* 
to be losing ground in several directions in the great 
struggle in which we are engaged. But I am sure it is- 
only a passing phase, and in any case, in giving ourselves 
up to such despondbney, we show ourselves unworthy of 
the work that Mr. Banade did for us, and of the legacy 
that he has left behind him. You remember how we wept- 
f or him when he died. Never before had such universal 
grief been witnessed in this land. It was as though a> 
mighty wave of sorrow swept over the whole country, and 
every one — high and low, rich and poor — was equally 
touched by it.^ But our duty towards Mr. Banade is 
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surely not done by merely mourning his. loss. The mes- 
sage of his life must be recognised by us, especially by the- 
younger generations, as sacred and binding. The principles* 
for which he laboured all his life — greater equality for ally 
and a recognition of the essential dignity of man as man — 
are bound to triumph in the end, no matter how dark the- 
outlook occasionally may be. But we can all of us* 
strive to hasten that triumph, and herein lies the true* 
dignity of our life: — “Work and sacrifice for the- 
Motherland.’’ This is the message which Mr. Banade has- 
left us. And, my friends, our Motherland, whatever may 
be her present condition, is worthy of the best work we- 
can give her, of the highest sacrifice we can make for her., 
She was at one time the home of all that is great and 
noble in the life of a nation — a noble religion, a noble 
philosophy and literature and art of every kind. This 
great heritage is ours ; and if only we remember this and 
realize the great responsibility which it imposes upon us,, 
if we are true to ourselves and are prepared to live and) 
work for her in the spirit of our departed leader, there is* 
no reason why her future should be in any way unworthy 
of her past. 


Ill 

\0n ths morning of Sunday^ the 24th July 190 4 ^ the 
Hon. Mr. GoJckale was inpited to lay the foundation-stone of 
the Ranade Library and South Indian Association at Myla- 
pore. In doing so, he spoke as follows : — ] 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : — I must, in the first 
place, tender to the promoters of this memorial movement 
my most sincere and grateful thanks for the great honour 
which they have done me in asking me to lay this founda- 
tion-stone. When I was first apprised of your intention 
to ask me to perform this function, I confess I was greatly 
astonished that your kindness for me personally should have 
carried you so far as to make you lose sight of certain 
obvious considerations, and that you should have decided 
to ask one who was comparatively a junior worker in public 
life to undertake a duty, ordinarily reserved, and very 
properly reserved, only for men who held distinguished 
positions in life or had grown grey in the service of 
their country. However, I found that it was impos- 
sible for me to get out of the position without upset- 
ting all your arrangements and causing you serious 
inconvenience, and thus it is that you find me coming 
before you this morning in a capacity in which I 
would not have appeared, had the matter rested with 
me only. Gentlemen, to- me as a Mahratta and as one 
whose privilege it was to sit humbly and reverently for 
more than 12 . years — the allotted period of discipleship in 
this land— at the feet of Mr. Ranade, it cannot fail to be 
a matter of deep gratification and pride to see that a 
memorial of this kind is being raised in his honour in this 
capital of the Southern Presidency. We, on the Bombay 
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side, are, of course, having our memorials to him. There 
is first of all the Bombay movement, whose fund now 
stands at about Rs. 20,000, which I understand is going to 
be devoted to the erection of a statue. Then there is the 
movement at Poona. Our fund we expect to exceed a 
•lakh of rupees and we purpose to devote it to the founding 
of an Economic Institute, intended to encourage the study 
of economic questions and to promote the industrial de- 
velopment of this country. Then there is the Social 
Oonference memorial, which was inaugurated two years ago 
^t Ahmedabad and which is intended to carry on 
Mr. Ranade’s work in connection with social reform. We 
■are thus trying to do what little we can to express our 
sense of the deep and undying gratitude we owe to 
Mr. Ranade. We came under the influence of his work 
and his thoughts, and we owe it to ourselves to show that 
his memory is to^us a most cherished possession. But, 
gentlemen, that you in Madras should also think it 
necessary to raise a memorial in Mr. Ranade’s honour is, 
ijo my mind, a circumstance of deep significance — illus- 
trative of the new spirit which is moving on the face of the 
waters, of the new life with which the dead bones in the 
■valley are becoming slowly instinct. What is the meaning 
■of this memorial which you are raising here to-day ? I 
interpret it as a recognition of the fact that Mr. Ranade 
was a man who belonged not to one province, but to the 
whole country, not to one i^ace or caste, but to all the races 
•and castes and creeds that are to be found in India. And 
the work that he gave to the country as a whole is regard- 
ed with love and reverence by all, irrespective of the diifer- 
‘ences of place or language. How came Mr. Ranade to 
^receive this recognition, and what was the character of his 
•work that it should be so cherished by his countrymen ? 
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Of course, we all know that Mr. Eanade was a pre-eminent- 
ly great and a pre-eminently good man — a great thinker, a 
great scholar, a great worker, a saintly person in private 
life. But this by itself would not have sufficed to bring 
him so close to the hearts of his countrymen as w^e know 
him to be, and as this great gathering so well illustrates.. 
And a man must enter largely into a higher life and must 
win a prominent place in our hearts, before the people will 
come forward to honour his memory after death, I have 
already said that Mr, Eanade was a pre-eminently great 
and a pre-eminently good man. But he was more. He 
was one of those men who appear, from time to 
time, in different countries and on diffei'ent occasions, to 
serve as a light to guide the footsteps of our weak and 
erring humanity. He was a man with a mission in life — : 
the preacher of a new gospel, one who imparted a new 
impulse to our thoughts and ‘• breathed a new hope into- 
our hearts. And this mission was to interpret to us the 
new order of things that had come into existence under 
the dispensation of a wise Providence— to point out to us 
its meaning, the opportunities it afforded, the respon- 
sibilities it imposed and the rich harvest that was to be 
gathered, if only we did not shrink from the labour that 
was demanded of us. And high indeed were his qualifica- 
tions for delivering his message to us. A great, a massive 
intellect, a heart that overfiowed with the love of his 
country, an earnest and dauntless spirit, an infinite 
capacity for work, patience inexhaustible, and an humble 
faith in the purpose of Providence that nothing shook — a 
man so equipped could worthily undertake the task of 
moulding the thoughts and hopes and aspirations of his 
countryman. And for ■thirty-five years Mr. Eanade 
worked for us not in one field but nearly in all fields of 
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human activity, the one passion of , his. heart throughout 
being that India might take her place among the nations- 
of the world, worthy of her ancient greatness, her men and 
women growing to the full height of their stature, inspired- 
by high ideals and undertaking great national tasks. I 
think no man of our time had realized more clearly or 
completely the character of the work that lies before us or’ 
the conditions under which that work has got to be done. 
An ancient race had come in contact with another ; 
possessing a more vigorous, if a somewhat more mate- 
rialistic, civilization and if we did not want to be altogether 
submerged or overwhelmed, it was necessary for us to- 
assimilate what w^as noble and what was vigox'ous in the* 
new influences operating upon us, preserving at the same- 
time what was good and noble in our own system. I 
believe no man cherished more lovingly and reverently the- 
past of this land than Mr. Banade. “We could rot,” as- 
he once declared, “ break with the past, if we would. We- 
must not break with it if we' could.” But he was not 
content to live simply wrapped up in the past. To him, 
the present and the future of the country were of more- 
pressing importance than the past, and while a study 
of the past sustained us in our struggle, and furnished- 
guidance for our work, by reminding us of the, limi- 
tations imposed by the laws of historical unity of' 
growth and pointing out the deficiencies in our cha- 
racter and development which had to be supplied, the- 
main interest of life ^vas represented by the extent to* 
which the duties of the present were performed and 
the ground for the future prepared. In this spirit,, 
he read incessantly^ he thought incessantly, he 
observed incessantly, and he incessantly endeavoured 
to apply the result of his reading, and his observa- 
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’tion to a solution of the practical problems by which he 
found his countrymen surrounded. And his heart rejoiced 
whenever he found another to work in the same spirit. 
He noted such a man, wherever he might be, with unerr- 
ing instinet, put himself in touch with him, encouraged 
him in every way open to him, and never lost sight of him 
^af ter wards. And thus if was that workers in all parts of 
India looked up to him for light and guidance, for approba- 
tion in their success and comfort in their disappointment, 
and formed, so to say, so many centres to spread the 
inhuence of his thoughts and his hopes. Joined to all this 
was a magnetic personality, without which no man can 
-ever become a great leader or a great teacher of men. 
The grandeur and nobility of his soul impressed itself on 
-all who came in any kind of contact with him, men were 
afraid to think unworthy thoughts before him, they felt 
themselves to be in an atmosphere of holiness, of love and 
vof service- — they felt as though they were in the presence 
of a being of a higher order. Well, gentlemen, such men 
are among the chosen instruments of God to work out His 
beneficent purpose in this world, and when they pass away, 
•no man can estimate the extent of the calamity. And 
thus it was that, when Mr. Eanade passed away more than 
three years ago, many of us felt that a sudden darkness 
had fallen upon our lives. It was as though a mighty 
sorrow had swept over the land, and high and low, rich and 
poor, men of difierent castes and creeds, men of different 
provinces — all drew together in the consciousness of a 
■choking loss. And memorial movements were started in 
.different places to acknowledge the depth of immense 
.gratitude which the country owed to him who had gone 
and to show that we were not altogether unworthy of his 
having lived and worked for us. 
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Gentlemen, I rejoice that the memorial of Madras is^ 
taking the form of a library. You could not have decided 
upon a more appropriate form of perpetuating his memory, 
Mr. Banade^s time was spent in the company of books,, 
more than that of any other man of our day that I know 
of. It is certain that no man profited more by what he* 
read, or applied to practical purp<^es the result of his read- 
ing. And nothing gave him more satisfaction or filled 
him with greater hope than to see young men devoting 
themselves to the study of those branches of knowledge, 
for which this library is intended to offer special facilities.. 
I see that your library is in connection with the South- 
Indian Association, which has been started for the eh- 
couragement of study in five different branches — in the= 
field of history, in the field of economics, in the field of 
politics, in the field of industries and in the field of science.. 
Of these, three at any rate were branches in which Mr.. 
Banade himself greatly excelled, and to which there is need 
for our young men to devote themselves. In industrial and 
scientific studies, it is not possible for the bulk of our edu- 
cated men to achieve any great or striking results. That 
requires a high degree of specialized knowledge and such 
knowledge can be possessed only by a few. I do hope that 
the activity of this Association, when it is in full swing,, 
will produce some men who will take up these branches for 
their lifelong study. For the bulk of our young men, 
however, the other three branches, viz., history, economics, 
and politics will and must have the greatest attraction. I 
see you have excluded from your programme the study of 
literature, religion and philosophy, and I believe the omis- 
sion to be significant. It does not mean that you under- 
value the study of those bi’anches — far from it — but that, 
in your opinion, the studies that you provide for, require 
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to be specially encouraged, inasmuch as they are most 
heglected. Gentlemen, %ve must frankly recognise the 
■difficulties that beset a man who seeks general knowledge 
in these days. Xhe output of literature in any subject in 

the world is now so great and the accumulation is becom- 
ing so vast, that it is impo.«sible for any one to take all 
■knowledge for his doraain,a,s it was, perhaps, once possible 
We must now all bow to the inevitable and make a choice^ 
and having made a choice, we must stick up to it. I think 
you cannot recommend to the bulk of our educated youn<^ 
men any study more useful than that of history, economics^ 

and politics. Eren in these, most of them cannot hope to 
■become specialists, but they can acquire a fair amount of 
general ftcqmaintance, which, in the present circumstances 

of the country, is most essential in order that they might 
be qualified to become better citizens, understanding the 
■character of the work that has to be done and recog^ing 
the limitations subject to wffiich it has to be done A care 
ful study in these three fields ivill balance our judgment 
Widen our sympathies and broaden our vision and our out- 
look on life, and will enable us to profit better by the 
■discipline through which we are passing. And if we have 
a large class of men well read in these subjects, the level of 
public life will, of necessity, be raised, because their capacity 
to appreciate discriminatingly will not fail to act on their 
leaders. Gentlemen, one just reproach against our educated 
men IS that their studies cease directly they leave colle<^e-— 
that the education they receive at college, instead of bein- 
a mere foundation, is, ia most cases, really the whole fabriiT 
I think in this matter we ought to imitate more laigelv 
the example of Europeans, who, after satisfying the claims 
of their occupation which is the means of their livelihood 
ffiave, as a rule, what may be called a second interest 
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in life in the shape of some study or other. Such 
second interest often prevents a man from being cramp- 
ed or narrowed as is the case with those whose energies 
are confined to the pursuit which brings them their daily 
bread. I hope this library will supply such a second 
interest to the lives of many of our young men, and I hope 
the young men who will come to this library will realize 
the responsibility that rests upon them. If you merely 
have a library, a building and books, that by itself is not 
raising a memorial. In one sense Mr. Ranade did not 
require any memorial. His work and the influence of his 
life constitute the best memorial that can possibly be 
raised to any man. But this memorial that is being raised 
to-day is for our own instruction and profit. It offers us 
facilities which are intended to be availed of in order that 
we might be qualihed better and better to undei'take the 
work that Mr. Ranade himself did and that he wanted us 
to continue* Remember when you come here that the eye 
of a great master, though himself no longer amongst us, 
is on you. Let that stimulate you to take the utmost 
advantage of the facilities which this library offers you. 
In pi'oportion as you do this, you will have raised a true 
memorial to Mr. Ranade. Gentlemen, I wish every suc: 
cess and prosperity to this institution. 


ME. W./C. BONNIRJEE 
\The following spemh loas clelimred hg Mr, Gokhale at 
a memorial meeting hdd in London for ex 2 yressing sorrotv at 
the death of Mr. W, C, Bonner jee on J%dy 21, 1906 : — ] 

Mr. Cbairman, L^ies and Gentlemen, — We are 
assembled here to-day to give public expression to onr 
grief that the band of Death has removed from our midst 
our illustrious countryman — Mr. Womesh Chandra Bon- 
ner jee. The event, it is true, has not come upon us as 
wholly unexpected. For some time past it was well known 
that Mr. Bonnerjee^s health had been completely shatter- 
ed, that there was no hope of recovex’y, and that continued 
existence in that state was to him only a prolongation of 
agony. However that the end has actually come, and we 
are forced to realise that our gi*eat and trusted leader, 
whom it was a joy to love no less than to follow, is no 
more with us, the mind feels as completely bewildered and 
overwhelmed as though the great Destroyer had come 
with stealthy and noiseless steps and had inflicted on 
us our loss without warning, and with the [shock of a 
sudden blow. Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Bonnei’Jee 
was a man whose death would leave humanity the 
poorer in any age and in any part of the %vorM. To 
India, in her present stage of transition, with difficult 
and complicated problems arising on all sides, his passing 
away is a national calamity of the first magnitude, and we 
indulge in no exaggeration when we say that our loss is 
truly irreparable. It is not my purpose to-day to attempt 
here an estimate of the character and career of our great 
countryman. Our loss is still too fresh and our sense of it 
too acute and poignant to permit of my undertaking any 
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^uch task in a meeting of this kind. And ail I beg leave 
to do in commending this resolution to your acceptance is* 
to say a few words expressive of my profound admiration of 
the many noble qualities, both natural and acquired, of 
oiir departed leader, and of my humble appreciation of the 
great, the signal service which he has rendered to oui- 
national cause. Ladies and gentlemen, we all know that 
Mr. Bonnerjee was one of the most distinguished, as he- 
was one of the most successful, lawyers that our country 
has produced. bTow, if he had been only that and nothing- 
else, even then his title to a public expression of our 
admiration and respect would have been unquestioned. 
National life to be complete must be many-sided ; and a 
man who brings honour to the Indian name, no matter in 
what field, advances thereby our national cause and deser- 
ves to be honoured by us on national grounds. But Mr 
Bonner jee’s claim to our admiration and gratitude rested 
of course, on a much wider basis than his pre-eminent 
attainments as a lawyer. He was, in addition, an ardent- 
patriot, a wise and far-sighted leader, an incessant worker 
a man whose nobility of mind and greatness of soul wero 
stamped on every utterance and every action of his life 
His intellectual gifts were of the very highest order 
Endowed with an intellect at once critical, vigorous, and 
comprehensive, a truly marvellous memory, luminous, 
po’wers of exposition, captivating eloquence, great industzy 
and a wonderful habit of method and discipline, m/ 
Bonnerjee was bound to achieve, in whatever field he chose- 
to work, the most brilliant success. Then he had a wide- 
outlook on life, deep and earnest feeling and a passionate- 
desire to devote his great gifts to the service of his country. 
And added to these were a fine presence, an extraordinary 
charm of manner, and that combination of strength and 
60 
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restraint which made him one of the most manly men that 
one could come across. Such a man must tower above his 
fellow-men wherever he is placed. In a self-governing 
country he would, without doubt, have attained the posi- 
tion of Prime Minister. We in India twice made him 
President of our National Congress, and what w-as more, 
when the great movement was started twenty-one years 
ago and the first Congress ever held in India assembled in 
Bombay, the delegates unanimously elected Mr. Bonnerjee 
to guide them in their deliberations. And since that time 
down to the moment of his death, Mr. Bonnerjee, with two 
or three others, was the very life and soul of that movement. 
He ungrudgingly gave to the cause his time and his 
resources — and this far more than is generally known. 
He cheerfully bore all its anxieties, bis exertions for its 
success were unwearied, and no man^s counsel was valued 
higher by his countrymen, where the Congress was con- 
cerned. His courage was splendid, and it rose with 
difficulties, and his nerve and his clear Judgment were a 
theme of constant admiration among his countrymen. 
With Mr. Bonnerjee at the helm, everyone felt safe. His 
was the eloquence that thrills and stirs and inspires, but 
his was also the practical sagacity that sees the difierence 
between what may be attained and what cannot, and when 
the need arose no man was firmer than Mr. Bonnerjee in 
exercising a .sobering and restraining influence. 1 can 
recall at this moment more than one meeting of the 
■Subjects Committee of the Congress, at which really all 
important deliberations take place, where Mr. Bonnerjee’s 
far-sighted wisdom and the great weight attaching to his 
personality steadied the Judgments of wilder spirits, and 
established harmony where discord was apprehended. The 
Joss of such a leader, no words that I can employ can 
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ladequateij describe, and he has passed away at a time 
when he was more indispensable than ever, in view of the 
signs one sees of the vessel of the Congress being about to 
encounter somewhat rough weather. Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is really superEuous that 1 should dwell at any 
length before an assembly composed so largely of my own 
countrymen on the distinguished services rendered by Mr. 
Bonner jee to our national cause. And, if I refer briefly 
to one or two of them, it is because they are not very 
widely known, and they illustrate how immense is the debt 
that we owe him. You are aware that no Englishman 
has ever served. India more nobly or more zealously than 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh. ISTow, it was Mr. Bonnerjee who 
-enlisted Mr. Bradlaugh’s sympathies on our side and 
secured his powerful championship for our aspirations. 
'Then the part Mr. Bonnerjee has .played in keeping 
together all these years the British Committee of the 
Congress and in maintaining unimpaired its activity in 
this country, will always constitute one of his best claims 
to our affection and gratitude. Very few, indeed, of our 
-countrymen have any idea of the difficulties that have had 
to be overcome from time to time in this connection, of the 
worries tliey have involved, and of the sacrifices they have 
■required. But, if our great friends, Sir 'William Wedder- 
burn and Mr. Hume had been here to-day, they would 
have told you, as, indeed, our venerable chairman may, if 
he speaks a few words at the end, how invaluable have been 
Mr. Bonnerjee's co-operation and assistance in this matter* 
Ladies and gentlemen, I do not wish to detain you 
longer. Many of us lose in Mr. Bonnerjee not only 
a great leader, but also a warm generous friend. 
Who tliat has ever enjoyed the hospitality of Ms 
beautiful home at Croydon — now, alas, plunged into the 
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depths of grief— %vill forget the singular charm of his« 
personality, the charity of his judgments, his touching 
devotion to those around him, or the kindness he loved to* 
lavish on all whom he admitted to the privilege of his- 
friendship! And, speaking in this connection, may Isay 
how our hearts go out to-day to the bereaved family, whose- 
loss is beyond words, and especially to that stricken lady 
whose life has now been rendered desolate and to whom 
the world will never be the same again ! One word more 
and I have done, Mr, Bonnerjee has now crossed the line 
which there is no recrossing. , But he is not altogether 
gone from us. He has left ns the precious inheritance of 
a noble example. He has left us his name to honour, his- 
memory to cherish. Above all, he has left us the cause — 
the cause he loved so dearly and served so well. Our very, 
sorrow to-day speaks to us of our duty to that cause and 
no tribute that we can offer to the memory of the departed 
will be more truly fitting than a resolve to recognise and 
an endeavour to discharge this duty according to the' 
measure of our capacity and the requirements of our' 
country. 


SIE P. M, MEHTA. 

\ At the Eighth Provincial Conference held at Belganvh 
^on the 4^h May 1895, it was resolved that this Conference 
<lesires to place on record Us high appreciation of the masterly 
services rendered to the country hy the Hon» Mr, P, M. Mehta 
in the last session of the Supreme Council at great personal 
inconvenience, and it authorises the President to draw up mid 
present on its behalf an address to Mr, Mehta embodying 
ihis expression of opinion, at such time and place as may be 
determined hereafter in considtation loith the honourable 
yentlemanP 

The above resolution was po'oposed hy Professor 
C, 1C, Cokhale in the follovnng speech : — ] 

Mr, President and Gentlemen, — The resolution which 
I have to propose to-day for your adoption is one which it 
is not only a pleasure but a privilege to move, and I feel 
sure, when it is put to you from the chair, you will carry 
It with unanimity and enthusiasm. Gentlemen, the 
brilliant abilities of Mr. Mehta and the great services 
which he has rendered, not only to our Presidency 
but to the country at large, during a public life of 
nearly a quarter of a century, are now so well known 
iihat his name has really and truly become a house- 
hold word with us. The grasp and vigour of Mr. Mehta’s 
Intellect, his wide culture, and his fearless independ- 
ence coupled with dignity and judgment have won for 
him to-day a most commanding position in the public 
life of the Presidency, and a position of singular 
eminence in the public life of Bombay. Gentlemen, when 
a person has attained so pi’ominent a position, it is inevita- 
ble that the fierce light of comparisons, to vary the beauti- 
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ful expression of the late Laureate, should beat on bim^ 
And I think no person has suffered less than Mr. Mehta 
by these comparisons. A friend of mine in Bombay, a 
shrewd observer of men and things, once said in speaking 
of Mr. Telang and Mr. Mehta and Mr. Eanade, that- 
Mr. Telang was always lucid and cultured, Mr. Mehta 
vigorous and brilliant, and Mr. Eanade profound and 
original. I think, gentlemen, you will agree that there 
much in that observation. At the same time it must be 
said that, though some men think that Mr, Mehta’s parti- 
cular qualities are -vigour of intellect and brilliancy, it does 
not follow that he is in any way deficient in the other 
qualities. To my mind it has always appeared that 
Mehta, to a great extent, is a happy combination of 
the independence and strength of character of the late 
Mr. Mandlik, the lucidity and culture of Mr. Telang, and 
the originality and wide grasp of Mr. Eanade. And these 
qualities which have always shone well, never shone more 
brilliantly or to greater advantage than in the work done 
for us by Mr. Mehta in the last session of the Supreme 
Legislative Council. Gentlemen, I do not mean to recount 
in any detail the services rendered by Mr. Mehta during 
that session. In the first place, they are so fresh in our 
memory, and secondly, they were only the other day re- 
capitulated so W'ell by speaker after speaker at a public 
meeting in Bombay. I will, however, say this, that in 
those discussions in the Council Mr. Mehta showed himself 
to be a match for the ablest of his Anglo-Indian opponents 
and a match for them in their several elements. Those 
who have read those discussions will agree with me that 
Mr, Mehta’s contributions uniformly displayed the highest 
ability and skill as a debater, and that his speech on the- 
Budget was calculated to raise even his reputation for 
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grasp of principles and mastery of details. Member after 
member on the Government side rose on that occasion to 
demolish Mr. Mehta* Sir Charles Elliott, the Military 
Member, Sir Antony MacDonnell and Sir James Westland j. 
each in hivS turn attacked Mr. Mehta, thereby only showing 
how strong was the case made out by Mr. Mehta in the 
opinion of Government themselves. The attempt of Sir 
James Westland to browbeat Mr. Mehta only recoiled on 
himself. He lost his temper when Mr. Mehta spoke 
ill his vigorous manner of the defects of the Civil 
Service, and complained bitterly that Mr. Mehta was 
introducing a new spirit in the discussions in the 
Legislative Council, and ended by accusing him of 
uttering a calumny. When, however, the speeches of 
the two were published, the public was in a position to 
judge who it was that had uttered a calumny. The 
remarkable coolness with which Mr. Mehta behaved on the 
occasion elicited the admiratien of the Calcutta Statesman^ 
Throughout Mr. Mehta showed himself, as I have already 
said, to be a match for his opponents on their own ground, 
and, as the correspondent of a Madras paper well express- 
ed it, he returned argument for argument, invective for 
invective, banter for banter and ridicule for ridicule. 
Gentlemen, we are proud that our representative should 
have achieved so much glory. We are proud that even 
our friends in Calcutta thought his services to be so signal 
that, under the leadership of Mr. W. C. Bonner jee, they 
presented a public address to Mr. Mehta to express their 
sense of gratitude, although they had their own member in 
the Council. Those of us who know Mr. Mehta know that 
he cannot care much for these compliments. We are 
aware that services such as he has rendered are their own 
rewai'd. But we owe to ourselves a duty in the matter, 
and we shall best perform that duty by authorising our 
President to convey an expression of our gratitude to 
Mr. Mehta in the manner suggested in this resolution. 
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[Early in a caucus loas formed hy Mr, Harrison^ 
Accoimtant'Gene^'al of Bombay^ and others to prevent Sir F, 
'M, Mehta from being elected hy the Ji(jStices of the F eace to 
the Mxmicipal Corporation, A representation against the 
fairness and validity of the election was sent by certain 
Members of the Legislative Goimcil to the Government of Bom- 
bay^ Vxit the Government sent them a curt reply refusing to 
interfere, Fublic su/i'prise and indignation loere great and 
found exfn'ession at a large meeting held at Madhavch Bang 
on Sunday^ the 7th April, The Hon, Mr. Gohhale -jmesided. 
on the occasion^ and in opening the proceedings^ s 2 :)oke as 
follows -, — ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— This is in many respects a 
most memorable gathering, and I thank you sincerely for 
the great honour you have done me in inviting me to take 
the chair on this occasion. Perhaps a word of explanation 
is due from me at the outset as to how it is that 1 am here 
to-day, and why I am taking this somewhat prominent 
part in these proceedings. It is true that I am not a rate- 
payer of this city, nor am I a Justice of the Peace ; and 
my habitual place of residence is Poona and not Bombay. 
And if the question which has convulsed this city for some 
time past and has brought us in our thousands here this 
afternoon, had been merely a local question — local in the 
interests it aliected, local in the issues it involved—my 
friends in this city would certainly not have asked me to 
join with them in their protest, neither should I ever have 
thought of coming here to take part in this meeting. Buty 
gentlemen, everybody must now recognise that thei 
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■matter, even if it ever was local in its scope at any stage, 
wHch I very much doubt, has now advanced far beyond 
that stage, and that issues of serious and far-reaching con- 
sequence have arisen in connection with it, which concern 
not only the inhabitants of this city, but the people of this 
Presidency and even India as a whole. The question now 
is not, who shall sit in the new Corporation on behalf of 
the Justices, but whether the enormous power which Eng- 
lish officials necessarily wield in the country under the 
present system of administration, is to be employed to 
interfere with the freedom of popular elections, and to 
reduce still further the small measure of local self- 
government which has so far been conceded to the 
people; and whether the Government, instead of put- 
ting down such abuse of official position and induence, 
is to countenance it publicly. Last October His 
Excellency the Viceroy told the people of this country 
that, in his opinion, Municipal and Local Boards’ ad- 
ministration formed the initial rungs of the ladder of 
self-government, and that we must mount these suc- 
cessfully before we expected to find ourselves on higher 
rungs. Those among us, therefore, who have the success 
of local self-government at heart, and who look forward to 
the time when a laiger share in the government of the coun- 
try shall be assigned to us, cannot remain indifferent when 
• questions of the utmost importance, affecting the character 
and growth of local self-government in the land, are agitat- 
ing the public mind, and a protest has to be made against 
wanton and unjustifiable encroachments on popular rights. 
It is thus as one interested in the steady progress of self- 
, government in the country that Istand on this platform here 
to-day, and I thank you once again for the honour you 
have done me by asking me to preside over this meeting. 
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Gentlemen, the speakers to the different resolutions 
will, I have no doubt,' deal at length with the more impor- 
tant aspects of this unfortunate affair, and I will, with 
your indulgence, make a few observations of a somewhat 
general character before resuming seat. The facts of 
the case are both simple and clear. Last year Mr. Harri- 
son, Accountant-General of Bombay, and a prominent 
member of the Indian Civil Service, started a movement 
at the head of which he eventually placed himself, and 
with which he got the Commissioner of Police and the 
Collector of Bombay to identify themselves. The definite 
and avowed object of this movenaent was, not to ensure the 
return of the sixteen best candidates available at the 
Justices’ Election— for that would have been a different 
thing — ^but first and foremost to exclude Sir Pherozesbah 
Mehta — not from the Corporation necessarily, that was 
impossible as long as there were men like my friend Mr. 
Dixit in our public life — but from the list of Justices* 
representatives ; and, secondly, to extend the ban of ex- 
clusion even to those candidates for election who were not- 
prepared to be parties to Sir Pherozeshah’s exclusion 
What men were actually returned to the Corporation was- 
a matter of small importance in the eyes of the Caucus so 
long as Sir Pherozeshah was kept out and so long as no- 
one who did not actively support his exclusion was allowed 
to come in. And thus the Caucus came to oppose even^ 
those old and tried counsellors who more often were found 
in the past to be ranged against Sir Pherozeshah than on 
his side, simply because they could not so far forget what 
was due to his magnificent record of municipal work as 
to be parties to his proposed exclusion ! Kow, gentle- 
men, a movement so deliberately personal and engi- 
neered by high officers of Government in a serious- 
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matter, and I have tried my best to find out what 
Justification has been urged by its promoters in its- 
favour. The only reasons advanced in justification of 
the Caucus movement have been, first, that Sir Phei’o- 
xeshah had attained too great a predominance in the- 
Corporation ; and, secondly, that thin predominance 
wis not always used in the best interest of the city. Now,, 
as regards the first reason, I do not think that, taken by 
itself, it deserves any real value being attached to it. A 
man with the great, the transcendental abilities of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, placing those abilities freely and 
unreservedly at the disposal of his city for nearly 40 years,, 
is bound to attain a position of unrivalled predominance in 
any Corporation and in any country. That such a man 
should tower head and shoulders above his fellow-men 
after such a record, is only to be expected, and those who 
complain of this quarrel with the very elements of our 
human nature. Such pi’edominance implies deep gratitude 
on the part of those to whose service a great career has 
been consecrated, joined to that profound confidence in the- 
wisdom and judgment of the leader, which goes with such 
gratitude. Sir Pherozeshah’s position in the Bombay 
Corporation is no doubt without a parallel in India, but 
there is a close parallel to it in the mighty infiuence- 
exercised by Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, and is not 
dissimilar to the position occupied by Lord Palmerston for 
many years in Whig England, and later by the great Glad- 
stone in the counsels of the Liberal party. As regards the 
second reason, if there was really anything in it, it would 
of course deserve more consideration. But what are the 
things charged against Sir Pherozeshah in this connection 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, they are two in 
number — one is, that when Lord Curzon returned to India 
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a second time as Ticeroy, Sir Pherozesliali imported Con- 
gress politics into the question about the Corporation pre- 
senting an address of welcome ; and, secondly, that he got 
the Corporation to go back to Bombay Time after Stand- 
ard Time had been adopted by that body. Kow, admit- 
ting for the sake of argument all that the Caucus party 
has urged in these two matters, what are these little 
differences of opinion compared with the glorious record of 
Municipal work standing to Sir Pherozeshah’s cx’edit and 
extending over an unbroken period of 38 years ? But, as a 
matter of fact, even in these two matters, Sir Pherozeshah^s 
action has had the support and approval of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the citizens of Bombay. As regards the 
address to Lord Curzcn, the responsibility for whatever 
unpleasantness was caused at the time in the matter, rested 
not on Sir Pherozeshah but on those gentlemen who, really 
from political motives, thrust that question on the Corpo- 
ration. It was well known that widely divergent views 
were entertained about Lord Curzon^s first adminis- 
tration. His re-appointment was only a technical matter, 
and in view of the intensity of feeling against him, the 
proposal to present a fresh address of welcome should 
never have been brought forward. When, however, 
it was brought forward, those who feared during the 
second Yiceroyalty only an aggravation of the harm 
that had been done .during the first, had no choice 
left to them but to resist the proposal. It was no 
longer a question of a mere courteous greeting, such as the 
Corporation always offers to a new Viceroy on his first 
arrival in India. But even here, instead of opposing the 
proposal outright, Sir Pherozeshah, who is the one man 
among us who is anxious to meet the other side as far as 
possible half-way on every occasion, allowed his love of 
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conciliation to carry Mm fartlier in the direction of com- 
promise than those who generally worked with him cared 
to go. And eventually he even served on a Committee 
which was entrusted with the work of drafting the address* 
As regards the question of Standard Time and Bombay y. 
Time, if the Chamber of Commerce and the Port Trust 
could alter their resolutions under official pressure, I do* 
not see wffiy it should be such a crime for the Corporation 
also to change its resolution in accordance with popular 
feeling. This is a matter in which, as the Government of" 
Sir James Fergusson had to admit after a year’s struggle 
about twenty-live years ago, the wishes, of the people of 
Bombay must be allowed to prevail. And, speaking in 
this Madhava Bang wdiere a great meeting was held last 
year on the subject, it is not necessary for me to point out 
that Sir Pherozeshah’s action in this matter has been in con- 
sonance with the wishes and the feelings of the vast 
population of this great city. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that Dr. Katrak, the champion of 
Standard Time in the last Corporation, received but short 
shrift at the hands of the Caucus, in spite of his services 
to the cause of Standard Time, simply because he would be 
no party to Sir Pherozeshah’s rejection by the Justices.. 
But, gentlemen, it has been said that the three officers 
concerned in this affiiir acted in this matter.in their private 
capacity onl}^ and that they dealt with Sir Pherozeshah 
precisely as they would deal with any public leader in 
England. Surel}', the absurdity of this contention is so- 
obvious that it should not be necessary to waste many 
words on it. 'Will those who use this argument tell us 
what differences of principle in regard to. Municipal admin- 
istration or the interests of the city divide Mr. Harrison 
and his Caucus from Sir Pherozeshah and those who work 
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with him, that these differences might be likened to those 
that distinguish Liberals from Conservatives in England ? 
ffhe only thing that is really obvious in this affair is the 
feeling of hostility to Sir Pherozeshah personally that has 
inspired the conduct of the pi*omoters of the Caucus 
movement. It may be that members of the Civil Service 
•cannot bear to be in a position of comparative insig- 
nificance in assemblies composed mainly of Indians 
and to see non-official Indians towering above them, 
for in the garden of bureaucracy there is no room 
for all non-official poppies. But, if this should be 
so, the only proper course for these men is to with- 
draw from these assemblies instead of using their official 
position and forming unjustifiable combinations to strike 
at the infiuence of towering individuals. When Mr. 
Harrison started the movement to oust Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta from the position held by him now for so many 
years, I wonder if he ever stopped to enquire if it was 
quite fair thus to deny to a man of Sir Pherozeshah’s 
abilities and seniority even the small scope for work that 
he possessed in the Corporation of Bombay. We have 
been told again and again that our Municipal and Local 
Bodies are intended to be a school for us for learning the 
art of self-government. Surely members of the Indian 
Civil Service, who have a monoply of all administrative 
power in the country, need not grudge to Indians possess- 
ing ability and character not less high than their own, 
these small fields that alone have so far been thrown open 
to them. 1 wonder, also, if Mr. Harrison, before he 
thought of contesting the leadership of the Corporation 
with Sir Pherozeshah, asked himself if he, or any other 
member of his Caucus or all of them put together, had 
rendered to the Corporation even a fraction of the great 
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services which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has rendered during 
his long and distinguished career. However, I have no 
wish to dwell further on this aspect of the question. The 
-argument that Mr. Harrison and the two other officers 
;acted in this affair merely in their private capacity is one 
which, in my opinion, is not entitled to any weight. Ho%v 
can men who have the poAyer to make and unmake Justices 
of the Peace take sides in a hotly contested election, with- 
out letting this power interfere with the freedom of 
•election of other Justices ? 

Just imagine the District Magistrate and the District 
‘Superintendent of Police forming a Caucus in the mofussil 
to manage Municipal or District Board elections and then 
quietly claiming that they had done this in their private 
•capacity. The whole question is so important and the 
•future course of local self-government so much bound up 
with it, that I trust it will receive earnest consideration 
at your hands to-day, and that we shall not rest in this 
matter till Government officers as a class are not only for^ 
bidden to form combinations, but also are themselves ex- 
pressly disqualified for election at the hands of popular 
constituencies. One word more and I have done. Gentle- 
men, I feel bound to say—and I say it with regret — that 
the Bombay Government has not come well, at any rate so 
fai% out of this affair. It will not do for the Government, 
Nelson-like, to put the glass to the blind eye and say that 
it knew nothing of what had been going on. The intense 
excitement caused by the activity of the Caucus, the 
extraordinary and unparalleled unanimity with which 
Indian papers of all shades of opinion were writing 
day after day and week after week, should have 
impressed on the Government the necessity of its 
pulling tip its officers promptly before harm had been 
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irrevocably done. However, nothing was done to dis- 
courage the mischievous zeal of the Caucus, and when the- 
day of election arrived, it was found that all officers of the- 
Government, high and low-— all, with the exception of the 
very highest, were there at the place of election to vote 
solid for the Caucus ticket, and to support the Caucus 
actively in other ways, and when three Additional Mem- 
bers of the Bombay Legislative Council wrote formally to 
the Bombay Government to represent the state of public 
feeling, and to request an open iiiquiry into what had 
taken place, offering to adduce evidence in support of their 
statements, an amazingly curt reply was sent to these 
gentlemen, as much as to say that their letter was an 
impertineDce, and that the officials in the Government 
could not be expected to hear complaints against their 
■ brother officials in the Caucus. Further, the astounding 
plea was advanced that the wise and salutary prohibition 
against Government officers influencing popular elections^ 
applied to Legislative Council elections and not to Munici- 
pal elections. One would have thought that, after the 
fierce storms of indignation that swept over Bombay after 
the day of the election, the Government would have recog- 
nized better the necessity of a strictly impartial attitude 
on its part in all subsequent developments. But what are 
we to think of the appointment of Mr. Suleman Abdul 
Walied as a nominee of the Government on the new Cor- 
pox’ation ? This gentleman, who was practically coerced 
by the Caucus to join them, who had no wish of his own to 
come forward as a candidate, who was declared disqualified 
for membership in a Court of Law, is included by Govern- 
ment among its own nominees at the first opportunity. 
Well, ail i can say is, that if the Government had wanted 
to confirm the Unfortunate impression in the public mind 
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that its sympathies were with the Caucus in this deplora- 
ble affair, it could not have taken a more effective step- 
than this to do so. Gentlemen, I fear we have had 
enough indication of the attitude of the Bombay Govern- 
ment in this matter, and I think we are justified in not 
waiting further for redress at its hands. You are now 
going up to the Government of In’dia, which, let us hope,, 
will deal with the question in a spirit of greater regard for 
the requirements of justice and fair play, and with a higher- 
sense of responsibility towards the freedom, purity and 
independence of popular elections. It may be that even 
here motives of official prestige may come in the way, as 
has so often happened in the past, of the right thing being 
done, or rather of the wrong thing being set xdght. But- 
let us not anticipate evil unnecessarily. Things are bound 
to take their appointed coarse, and all we owe to ourselves* 
in these matters is to strive our best according to our lights- 
and our opportunities. 
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[At the Twenty-sixth Session of the In(MaM. /Ai^&tioncd 
Hongress helii in Allalmhad.! in 1910^ the Bon^ble Mr. . 
4'johhale m moving the resoUdion of vote of thanks to the 
President^ s-poJce as foUoios : — j 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is my privilege now 
to move that oiir most cordial thanks be accorded to oiu* 
President, Sir William Wedderbnrn {cheers) for the 
great trouble he has taken in coming to India to 
preside over this Assembly and for his devoted 
labours in guiding aright the deliberations of the Gongress. 
Gentlemen, on the opening day of this Congress installing 
Sir William in the chair as also to-day in moving a vote of 
thanks to the British Committee, our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea (cAeers) has spoken 
of Sir William’s lifelong services to India with an eloquence 
and a felicity of expression all his own ; and to w'-hat he 
has said, several prominent members of this Congress have 
also already added their own tributes. I will not, there- 
fore, occupy you for more than a very few minutes. And 
as a matter of fact, it is really unnecessary for me or for 
anybody else to say anything to commend this resolution 
to your enthusiastic and unanimous appi-ovaL Gentlemen, 
we are bound to feel that any acknowledgment of the 
services which Sir William has rendered to this country, 
no matter from whom it comes, or no matter how it is 
made, is bound to be a most inadequate expression of the 
feelings which rise uppermost in our hearts at the mere 
thought of all that we owe to him, for all that he has felt 
for us, for all that he has hoped for us, for all that he has 
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< one or us, for all that he has borne and braved for us. 
lhat being so, 1 really think that I need not occupy much 
•o your time ; but there are two or three things which I 
aope you will permit me to say. Sir Wiffiam before he 

gathering which had 
assembled to do him honour, that on the 2.5th Xovember 
e was to complete the 50th year of his service in the 
•cause of the people of this country. It is almost a coin- 
cidence that this period of fifty years is divided into almost 
two eqiml parts, the first half being his period of service as 
an official and the second half being his period of work as 
our trusted leader in England (cJmrs). Now even when 
bir William was serving in this country as an official he 
vyas doing more than any other official of his time on our 
side to bring the two races closer together. I remember 
the words of my great master, Mr. Ranade (cheere), once- 
telling me that among all the Englishmen whom he had 
(known there was none to be put on the side of Sir 
William. That was while he was an official, but after his 
■retirement, he has thrown himself heart and soul into our 
work and India has held his whole heart to the exclusion 
•of every other subject ; and for the last 25 years he has 
laboured for us in England, he has watched for us in 
England, he has fought for us in England, as no other 
man of our time has done. During these 25 years every- 
thing that he has undertaken has been entirely for the 
sake of India. For our sake he went into Parliament, for 
■our sake he left Parliament, for our sake he made friends, 
for our sake he entered into hostilities, for our sake he 
■undertook the most menial service and the lasting work 
that can be undertaken. Nothing was too small or too 
•laborious for him to undertake if only it was for the good 
of India. If this has been his work during 50 years, wna 
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it any wonder that when Sii' William came to know that- 
it was the wish of the United Provinces that he shonM' 
come over to preside at this Congress that he readily 
assented to do so ? That he undei'took this mission in 
spite of the dissuasions of those dearest and nearest to 
him, in spite of the advice of his doctor, in spite of the- 
grave anxiety of his friends, was not to be wondered at. 
It w^as sufficient for him to see that his coming out to 
India wuuld be of use to India and even at his great ad- 
vanced age and his impaired health, he undertook thi& 
voyage in order to preside over our deliberations here 
{cheers). Well, that in itself would entitle him to our 
enduring gratitude, but the manner in which he has guid- 
ed us during these stormy days, the manner in which he 
has given every moment of his time and thought to our 
"work from the moment he landed up to the present, has 
filled every one of us with the utmost admiration and? 
gratitude. I have had special opportunities of w^atching. 
him during these days and I may tell you that from the 
moment he landed, his one thought has been how to bring: 
these proceedings to a harmonious and successful close. 
Sir William has guided our deliberations with wisdom and 
insight that are altogether his own, his wisdom born of 
long experience and insight that is his by nature 
and in addition to the wisdom and insight he has 
also brought to bear on his task, great tact, great- 
patience and great gentleness and the proceed- 
ings have proved to be so successful, as I am sure 
everybody will agree that they have, the credit is mainly 
due to Sir Wiliiam^s presence in the chair. I will say one 
thing more and conclude. Why is it that Sir William has 
dbne all this for us ? Why is it that he has come all thk 
distance? Why is it that he has been taking all this 
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"trouble for the last 25 years, if we exclude his oihciai 
•career ? Weil, the answer to this is twofold. Part of the 
answer is that he could not help it that it was in his very 
•composition, that he was so made ; this would be part of 
•the answer. The other part of the answer is based on this, 
namely, that by tempei*ament, by nature, Sir William i^ 
■one of the most fair-minded men that exist anywhere. 
His strong stern absolute sense of justice has been respon- 
sible for making him do all this work. He saw that the 
present arrangements were not just to the people of this 
•country, and he has thrown himself heart and soul to make 
them more just and to set right the injustice done to the 
people of this country. Then again, we all know how deep, 
how passionate is his attachment to the cause of humanity 
in general. Wherever there is wrong, Sir William’s 
sympathy goes straight to that place. His deep attach- 
ment to the cause of humanity — it is that that haKS also 
■sent him in this direction. These two are general grounds. 
■'That is his composition and that is how he is made ; but in 
addition to these two there have been two other causes. The 
•first is his deep, his abounding love for the people of this 
country, love that has stood all tests, such tests that even 
Indians themselves will not be able to stand. Certainly, his 
love for India was more than that of most Indians and cer- 
tainly more than that of any Englishman. He has loved us 
in spite of our defects. He has always been ready to overlook 
cur faults and he has been always anxious to make most 
of any good point in us and he has always asked us to go 
on, cheering us forward, encouraging us when, we have 
done well and always standing by us whether we have done 
well or ill. That is one source of the work that he has 
-done for us and the other one is his faith in the people of 
India. His faith in the people of India is indeed a part of 
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his great ■persorie.litj. He hfis believed in ns in "spite of 
the obloquy of his own conn try men. He has believed in 
os in spite of appearances. He has believed in ns in spite 
of ourselves. It is because he has so believed in us that 
he has been able to work through sunshine and storm, and 
through good report and evil report in England all these 2n 
years and, having done this wnrk we find him now at his 
great age coming to help us in our difficulties, trying to 
smooth matters for us ; and 1 am sure that among the 
many services he has rendered to the people of India, this^ 
will be regarded as the greatest and most crowding achieve- 
ment. 1 really do not wish to say anything more and I 
should not have said even so much as this. The picture of 
this great venei'able of modern times wffio has .done 
this work for us is a picture that is too ennobling, toq 
beautiful, too inspiring for words : it is a picture to dwell 
upon lovingly and reverentially and it is a picture tO' 
contemplate in silence. I commend, therefore, that this 
proposition wffiich I have mo%^ed should be carried amidst 
acclamation. 


SISTER NIVEDITA. 

^ tlmiyMia meeting held at Calcvita on ‘durd Maroh 

conmiemm-ate the serroices rendered to Indict ly tlu: 
ate S liter Kivedita, the Eon. Mr. Gokhale made the fkum- 
ing sjieeoh -. — ] 

Ml-. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I be<^ to 
support this resolution. It was my privilege to have 
known Sister Nivedita intimately for more than ten year.« 
and I am grateful to the organisers of this meeting for 
their kindness in inviting me to join in to-day’s tribute to 
her memory. You, Sins, in your unapproachable manner 
have already voiced the feelings of us all as to the grievous 
loss the country has sustained by her sudden and untimely 

death and my friends Babu Surendranath Bannerjee and 

Mr. Blair have borne eloquent testimony to her great 
worth in placing this resolution before the meeting. do 
not think therefore that I need occupy your time or 
attention for more than a very few minutes. Sister 
Jsivedita’s personality was a wonderfully striking personal- 
ity— so striking indeed, that to meet her was like coming in 
contact with some great force of nature. Her marvellous 
intellect, her lyric powers of expression, her great industry, 
the intensity with v/hieh she held her belief and convictions' 
andlastbut not least, that truly great gift —capacity to see 
the soul of things straightway — all these would have made 
her a most remarkable woman of any time and in any 
TOuntry. And when to these were joined— as were joined 
in her case a love for India that overflowed all bounds, a 
pas,sionate devotion to her interest and an utter self- 
.surrender in her service and finally a severe au.sterity of 
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Hife accepted not only uncomplainingly but gladly for her 
sake, is it any wonder that Sister Nivedita touched our 
imagination and captured our hearts or that she exercised 
a profound and far-reaching influence on the thoughts and 
ideas of those around her and that we acclaimed her as 
one of the greatest men and women that have lived and 
laboured for any land. Sister Nivedita came to us not to 
do good to us as some people somewhat patronisingly put 
it ; she came to us not even as a worker for humanity, 
moved to pity by our difficulties, our shortcomings and 
our sufferings; she came to us because she felt the call of 
India. She came to us because she felt the fascination of 
India, she came to give to India the worship of her heart 
on one side and to take her place among Indian sons and 
daughters in the great work that lies before us all. And the 
beautiful completeness of her acceptance of India was 
indeed what no words can express — not merely her accept- 
ance of the great things for which India has stood in the 
past or of those for which God willing she shall stand again 
in the future — but of India as vshe is to-day with all her 
faults and shortcomings undeterred by the hardships or 
difficulties of our lives, unrepelled by our ignorance, super- 
stition and even our squalor. How few there are among 
us who realize fully how hard, how difficult, how neai-ly 
impossible it must have been for her to live our life com- 
pletely in this manner. Even those among us horn of 
India and nurtured in her lap, if they happen to get out 
of the old life owing to foreign travel or other causes And 
it by no means easy to go hack fully to that life. What 
must have been then to her, born thousands of miles away 
and brought up amidst environments largely diflerent 
from ours, to achieve their complete identification with 
us and live the life that she lived for us. I think, ladies 
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•and gentlemen, 

•a haunting 

leading us and driving 
This meeting has been cal 
"to Sister Xivedita. I ] 
will be a worthy one, wor) 

•the love which Sister Nive 
-and respect which ’ 

•worthy memorial by itself 
■departed Sister so dear 
will have lived and died 
spatriotism did not burn ]— 

-if our conception of civic duty and 
stand higher and our lives did not j 
•aspirations and noble endeavours 
Motherland. Ladies 
ii'esolution. 


_ , as we think of this we see before our eyes 
image of the noblest that can be conceived 
us to greater and better things. 
1 called to raise a suitable memorial 
I hope and trust that the memorial 
worthy of this great city, worthy of 
Nivedita gave to us and of the love 
we all felt for her. But even a 
? will not suffice. I feel that our 
to us who lived and died for us 
in vain if the flame of our 
purer and brighter on her account. 

L social service did not 
grow fuller o! earnest 
5 in the service of our 
and gentlemen, I support this 
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[4 rjteeting was held at Calcutta on 2Srcl^ March 10 L?.- 
to exjyress the deep sense of sorroie at the death of and to do 
honour to the memory of Baba Shishir Kitmar Chose^ 'irJtert- 
Mo\ Gokhale made the following speech — ] 

Mahara j Bahadur and Gentlemen, — I first met Babu 
Shishir Kumar Ghose ten years ago, and the impression, 
which he then made on me, remains with me to-day. It 
is true, that even before meeting him I had formed a very 
high idea of him, because 1 had heard a great deal about 
him from my master, the late Mr. Banade, who ah^a} 
spoke of him in terms of great admiration and afiectm^^^_ 
but it was not till I actually met him that I rea]i?,ed^ what 
a wonderfully interesting and inspiring,.p§fsonality his was. 
What struck me most in him was -the combination of deep 
spirituality with passionate patriotism, and this combina- 
tion produced another combhiation of two seemingly con- 
tradictory qualities — dee.p' peace and great restlessness of 
mind and energy. His patriotism made him a restless 
and incessant worker in the service of his country, and yet 
behind it all was deep peace, born of true spirituality.. 
Often in the midst of a strenuous aigument, when he was 
emphasizing his point of view with all the energy of his- 
powerful mind, he wmuld suddenly break into a gentle 
smile, and change the subject with some affectionate en- 
quiry of a personal nature, thus giving us a glimpse of the* 
peace that lay underneath his restlessness, and showing- 
that in the midst of the din and turmoil of practical life, 
he could, wiien he chose, withdraw himself into an inner 
sanctuary, there to be alone with his maker. Such a man' 
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possessing tlie dynamic power which comes from the* 
intensity of conviction and that quiet strength which 
springs from faith, was bound to attain greatness not 
only in India, but anywhere in the world, and it is nO’ 
wonder that Shishir Babu exercised such vast influence on 
his times and surroundings in this country. Gentlemen, it 
is not for me to dwell before a Calcutta audience on the 
great and lifelong services which he rendered to us. We* 
lose in him a great spiritual teacher, a true and earnest 
patriot who loved his country, as few love her, a vigorous 
thinker and a courageous and strenuous worker. I am sure 
hhat when the history of these times comes to be written,. 
Shishir Babu will occupy a foremost place among the 
makers of modern India And now that this brave, earnest 
and simple soul has passed away from our midst, I think 
we owe it to ourselves that we should notallow his memory 
to fade from our minds. The lives of such men as Babu 
Shishir Iviimar Ghose are a possession to the country, and 
they, are rich heritage for succeeding generations. I,, 
therefore, trust that this gathering will take steps to per- 
petuate Shishir Babu’s memory in a suitable manner, and 
thereby show that we are not unmindful of the debt under 
’which he has laid us by a life so nobl}^ spent in the service- 
’of our motherland. 
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\The Horihle Mi\ Gohhale cMwered the following speech 
■ut the fm^ewell dinner to the Hon^hle Sir James Meston at 
Peliti^s Bestmmmt on 23rd March 1912 : — ] 

Gentlemen,— I rise now to propose the health o£ onv 
honoured and distinguished guest, Sir James Meston. My 
friend on my right,. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, has Just re- 
minded me that post-prandial speaking is a somewhat 
difficult art. I remember to have read somewhere that^ its 
soul has to be a delightful sense of humour, for an enliven- 
ing effect on the audience should be its special distinction. 
Very probably the sense of humour is stimulated to special 
activity by a hearty meal and a somewhat free resort to 
the cup that more than cheers. If that be so, my qualifi- 
cations for performing satisfactorily the duty which, by 
the kindness of my colleagues, has been entrusted to me 
are of the poorest. There is, however, one circumstance 
which makes my task, which otherwise would have been 
so difficult, a compai*atively simple one. The enthusiasm 
with which you will receive this toast will be supplied by 
your own hearts and need not depend upon what I say or 
how I say it. Gentlemen, every one of us in this room is 
not only glad but proud to be here this evening to do 
honour to Sir James Meston. I think the present Viceroy 
has so far been most happy in his appointments but in 
no appointment that he has made has he been happier than 
in that of Sir James Meston to the Lieutenant-Governor- 
'^hip of the IJnited Provinces. It is a striking circumstance 
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and one thati bears eloquent testimony to Sir James' 
great worth that bis elevation to the high office has 
beeni received with deep and universal satisfaction by 
men of all classes and creeds and of different schools 
of thought. Eor once, at any rate, the lion and 
the lamb have lain together. Europeans and Indians, 
the Pioneer and the Leader^ the Bengalee and the English- 
man— dll are united in acclaiming the appointment as the^ 
wisest and the best that could be made. The explanation 
of this singular phenomenon is not far to seek. There is 
in Sir James a combination of qualities which must strong- 
I- Ij appeal to every one whatever his race or creed or the 

political complexion of his views. He is a man of great 
ability — one of the most brilliant members of the Indian 
Civil Service. His devotion to duty too is remarkable .. 
For many years he has been one of the hardest worked 
officials in the country. Then there are his scrupulous 
conscientiousness and his high character. And, finally,, 
every one recognises in him the finest type of the English 
gentleman. No wonder, therefore, that Sir James enjoys,, 
in an unstinted measure, the esteem and confidence of all 
f classes. But the Indian communities see in him in addi* 

I tion an official of wide sympathies, of exceptionally broad 

I and liberal views, one who not only understands but is 

p “friendly to their legitimate aspirations. Now, we the non- 

official members of the Viceroy's Legislative Council, share 
these feelings for him with the rest of our countrymen. 
But ixi addition we have special reasons of our own to re- 
gard him with that great admiration and affection which we 
all entertain for him. Some of you may be aware that in 
1908, Sir James acted for a few months as Finance Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy's Council, and in that capacity he had 
to take part in the deliberations which resulted in tho 
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forBiulation of the reform scheme of four years ago, and he 
was a signatory to the Government of India's linal despatch 
•on the subject. It is a significant illustration of the 
rapidity with which the pp/rsonnel of the Goverinnent 
changes in this country that of all men who signed that 
despatch Sir James is the only one who is still in the coun- 
try. . I do not know if that circumstance has given him a 
special sense of a kind of paiental responsibility for 
the reform scheme, but this we all know that he has 
believed whole-heartedly in the new Council and 
has done everything in his power to make it a success. He 
has been ever ready to help non-ofiicial members with sug- 
gestion, with advice, even with guidance, and there has 
never been anything forbidding about him. This was 
probably because he was always so sure of its facts, for it 
has often been our experience that the less an official 
knows, the more forbidding he tries to look. Often when 
he was immersed up to the very eyes in work, often when 
he w^as simply driven, many of us have had to go to him 
to consult him about our figures or ask him for infor- 
mation which we could not obtain from sources available 
to us, feeling almost guilty in our own minds that we were 
adding to his burdens at such a time. But his great 
eourtesy and his smile of welcome never failed ; never was 
there the least suggestion of impatience, of annoyance or 
complaint, and we were invariably enabled to come away 
with the impression that the only thought in liis mind was 
not that of the trouble we were giving him, but of our 
trust in his friendly feeling which made us turn to him in 
our difficulties. And, gentlemen, I know I am expressing 
the feeling of all when I say that each one of us is 
indebted to Sir James for the valuable assistance repeated- 
ly given, and that the work of several of us would have 
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been very difficult, if not quite impossible, without his 
assistance. His warmest good wishes have been with us 
in our work in the Council, and we are glad to have this 
•opportunity to tender him an expression of our sincerest 
.gratitude. We view with unfeigned sorrow his departure 
from the Council, though we rejoice greatly that he has 
been promoted to a higher sphere where he will have 
ampler opportunities of public us^ulness. 

Gentlemen, it has been said Sir James becomes a 
Lieutenant-Governor at a comparatively young age, for he 
is only 46. The other day while reading a sketch of his 
life published in the Hindicstan Review of our colleague, Mr. 
Binha, I was amused to come across a story of Sir James^ 
•earliest official life in this country. In those days the age 
for Civil Service was lower than at present and in hlin<»- 
an appeal against a judgment of Sir James^ in a criminal 
case, a mischievous lawyer—I fear the element is well 
represented at this table— put in the very forefront of his 
objection ^ the learned magistrate is a minor’. Well I 
think I may assuie Sir James that if he makes a mistake 
in his capacity— and even he must make mistakes occasion- 
ally — the people of the United Provinces will not go up to 
the Government or the Secretary of State with the com- 
plaint — ^His Honour the new Lieutenant-Governor is under 
50.’ Nay, rather I think, will they overlook the mistake 
or refer gently and tenderly to it as to a mistake made 
by a near friend. Gentlemen, it now remains for me only 
to wish Sir James Godspeed. We wish him all health 
and happiness wherever he may be and in this we hope he 
will permit us to include Lady Meston. AVe are confident 
that during his term of five years the United Provinces 
will be an object of envy to the whole country, and we 
shall watch with utiiiost interest his career and his 
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achievemeiits. And our eyes will continue to rest on him. 
our hearts will be lifted up with prayers innumerable that 
he may be enabled to realize his best hopes and ours and 
that his administration should prove not only a success but 
a great and glorious success. Gentlemen, I give you the 
health of Sir James Meston. 


5'APvBWELL to lord minto. 

speech Mwmd hy 

T " 7 ^i^r- * ^^''' afaretuell entertainment given to 

‘Oro Minto h/ the citizens of Bombay in Dece/^iher 1910 : ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, -^e Entertainment Com-' 
mittee has done me great honour by asking me to 
propose on this occasion the health of Their Excel- 
lencies Lord and Lady Minto. It has been my prf- 
j represent this Presidency on the Viceroy's 

Legislative Council during all the time that Lord Minto 
has been, at the head of the Indian administration. I may 
therefore, claim special opportunities to have watched at 
close quarters the great work that he has done for us, even 
more than the work, the spirit in which he had laboured to 
accomplish that work. To this work and spiiit some very 
eloquent tributes ha\-e been paid during the last few days 
and I don’t think there is much left unsaid which now 
requires to be said. I will not, therefore, detain you any 
longer, but I wish to say just one or two things The 
first thing that I would like to say is that that though 
during the last two years of His Excellency’s administration,’ 
the atmosphere was quieter and the feeling easier, still 
there k no doubt that during the first three years the 
situation was very dark and very anxious indeed and ,even 
when it was the darkest and most anxious and even when 
the clouds were thickest, we all felt that we had at the 
head of the administration a ruler whose sympathies were 
frankly generous towards our reasonable and legitimate 
a.spirations and whom we could trust. (Cheers.) I 
venture to think that this was a factor of considerable 
importance in the situation. Another I would like to sav 
■62 
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IS that during the five years it has fallen „ to His Excellen- 
■cy'S lot to make many I'speeches and in view of ^ the great 
provocation that was caused to His Excellency there would 
have been ample excuse for the use of harsh language, yet 
not one word had fallen from His Excellency which can be 
resented as unjust or which could leave a stain behind it, 
(Hear, hear.) I think this is a most significant tribute to 
the qualities which have made His Excellency's career a 
gi’eat success. His Excellency has played a historic part 
in the administration of the country and everybody 
recognises that he has done his. best to deepen and broaden 
the foundation of the administrative fabric. The people 
of this country, whatever their faults, are not wanting in 
feelings of gratitude, and I assure you that his name will 
be cherished with affection and admiration for a long time 
to come. And in the loving inemory of the people another 
name will be included- — that of Her Excellency Lady Minto 
— (cheers) — who has been by his side through the times 
of storm and stress, and who in her own sphere has done 
so much for the advancement *of the women of India. 
(Applause.) India parts with Lord and Lady Minto with 
unfeigned regret, and we wish them long life and prosperity, 
(Applause.) 



mommy s2yeeohiomddiM tU Hon’hle Mr 
■rokka e .U Laa, ,SH.W. j.^ 

■pe<n^,mrungedJor pre.senti^g to Lady wtldlruLZ 

c Ait:"] “™““ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, -Sir William’s oiiieial life 
aad been spent m the Bombay Presidency and 
lough his iTork after retirement was for all India’ 
Bombay naturally took a special pride in it. When’ 
■therefore It was definitely settled that he was comin: 
out to India to preside over the Allahabad Congress"’ 
a committee of many prominent citisens was foimed 

lnd afl“ p^*f take steps to express our admiration 
and afleetion tor him in a suitable manner ; and the com: 

mittee resolved that the expression should take the form 
■of a Newell entertainment to be given in Bombay on the 
ove of Sir illiain s departure frmy> Tr^rKrt 



had to go ondur account, as was clear not only from her 
letters, but from what we learnt from the nurse. When 
Sir William came to know of this intention of the committee 
he wrote to Mr, Wacha, one of the secretaries, begging him 
not to spend more than a very small amount on the souvenir, 
and urging that the bulk of the money should be made 
over to the fund which had been started in Bombay 


which had 

for the promotion of village sanitation as a memorial 

The committee, while un- 


to Miss Florence Nightingale, 
willing to be diverted from its purpose, could not dis- 
regard Sir William’s wishes entirely. And so it wa& 
finally resolved to contribute one thousand rupees out of 
the money to the Miss Nightingale Fund and devote the 
rest of the amount to the souvenir which is a necklace of 
Indian design and Indian workmanship — the work having 
been executed at Bangalore — with the Indian lotus- dower 
in the centre. As I \vas coming this summer to England 
tke committee very kindly desired me to act on its behalf 
and make the presentation. This is what the . secretaries 
wrote to me before I left India ; — “Dear Mr. Gokhale, — As 
you are proceeding to Europe, and will be in London for* 
some time, we have the -pleasure to recjuest you to be so 
good as to kindly agree to present to Lady Wedderburn,. 
on behalf of the members of the Sir William Wedder- 
burn Bombay Eeception Committee, Decembei*, 1910, the 
necklace of brilliants which the committee unanimousl}* 
voted to be presented to her as a souvenir to Sir William’s 
last vist to Bombay and as a sincere token of the 
very high esteem, admiration and affection in which 
Sir William is universally held in this City and Pre- 
sidency, and of the gratitude we all feel for the great and 
invaluable services he has rendered to India during 
■ lifetime devoted entirely to her service.” In accordance 
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‘with’tliis wish of the committee it is my privilege now to 
ipresent this necklace to Lady Wedderburn. Long may she 
and Sir William be spared — objects of affection, grati- 
tude and reverence to the countless millions of India ! 

Ladies and gentlemen, I stated at the outset of my re- 
marks, that for certain special reasons, Congress leaders in 
India were anxious, in 1910, to get Sir William Wedder- 
burn to preside over that year’s Congress, and I think I 
should explain briefly what those reasons were. The year 
1910 marked the definite closing of one chapter and the 
‘Opening of another and a brighter one in the history of 
India. The far-reaching scheme of reforms announced '^at 
the end of 1908, was brought into operation during 1909, 
and the first elections to the new Councils took place at 
the beginning of 1910. It w^as an important juncture, and 
the foremost need of the situation was that all classes of the 
^community — officials and non-officials, Hindus and Mahome- 
dans, and different sections of the Progressive party — 
•should join in a common effort to make the new order of 
things a success. Old misunderstandings had to be put 
aside ; old quarrels healed before the country could enter 
•successfully on the new era which undoubtedly was in 
sight. For some time before the introduction of the re- 
forms a steady alienation of feeling had gone on between 
the officials and the people in India — an . alienation which 
‘Culminated in the bitterness that characterised the opening 
years of the new century. The Hindus and Mahomedans, 
1ioo, who had long lived amicably side by side in the coixn- 
-try, had come to be divided widely by a sharp and soine^ 
what sudden antagonism as regards the share which the 
Mahomedan community was to have 'in the new privileges. 
And, owing to the occurrences at the Surat Congress in 
1907, a serious split had taken place in the ranks of (Jon- 
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gi-essBien in ' tlie country, -^niaging in its train those 
disastrous : consequences which disiinion never fails to pro- 
duce. All these differences were bound; to. hamper the 
working of the reform scheme, 'and no task was therefore 
more vitally necessary in 1910 than: that of ' earnestly 
addressing a plea of conciliation all round to the different 
interests or sections concerned. And Congress leaders felt 
that from their side, no one could urge such a plea with 
more authority or with greater effect than Sir 'William- 
'Weddeihurn; It was, therefore, as a great conciliator 
that Sir Wiliiam was invited that year to go out to India. 
And the address which he delivered from the chair of the 
Congress showed how fully he realised the requirements of 
the situation and how whole-heartedly he entered on this 
mission of conciliation. The keynote of the address was 
triple conciliation — conciliation between the officials and 
the people, between Hindus and Mahomedans, and between 
Congressmen and those who had seceded from the Con- 
gress. With the authority of an old official and of a 
devoted friend of Indian aspirations, he appealed to officials 
and non-officials to put aside, as far as possible, their old 
differences and enter on their new duties under the reform 
scheme ih a spirit of mutual appreciation and co-operation. 
As one who had laboured for India as a whole, and never 
made any distinction betweenHindus and Mahomedans, he 
appealed to the members of both the communities to think 
of their vast common interests and unite in the sacred 
sei^^ice of their common Motherland. But as the recognis- 
ed head of the Congress organisation for a quarter of a 
century in England, lie appealed to the seceders to return 
to the fold, appealing to Congressmen at the same time to 
make it as easy as possible for them to return,, consistently 
with the fundamental position of the Congress. And in 
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every quarter his words evoked a cordial and sympathetic 
response. Wherever he went the. officials took occasion tc 
iniark the esteem in which they held him, and even His* 
Excellency the Ticeroy gave expression to his satisfaction 
at the work which Sli* William had done. The Anglo- 
Indian Press was full of generous appreciation. His* 
Highness the Aga Ivhan, with about fifty prominent 
members of the Muslim League, went specially from Nagpur 
where the League was then holding its sittings, to Allahabad 
where the Congress w'as in session, to attend a special con- 
ference under Sir William’s fchairmanship to consider 
Hindu- Mahomedan relations. And those who had seceded 
from the Congress approached him with letters and 
telegrams from all parts of India with suggestions as tc- 
how a reunion could be brought about between different 
sections of the Progressive Party, and made it abundantly' 
clear that, whatever their differences \\ ith Congressmen in 
India, for Sir William Wedderburn they had but one- 
feeling — that of intense affection, reverence, and gratitude. 
It was thus, first, to act as a conciliator all round, at a 
special juncture in our affairs, that we were anxious to 
have Sir William in India in 1910. But we were also 
anxious to have him for another reason. The reforms of 
1 908, which, as I have already' said, opened a hew chapter 
in our history, though they will specially remain associated 
with the names of two English statesmen— Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto-^were really rendered possible by the long 
spade-work extending over a quarter of a century done by 
the Congress both in India and in England. And the* 
w'ork in England, which in some respects was even more 
important than the work in India, was in ideality the 
work of two high-souled and devoted Englishmen — Mr. 
Hume, now alas ! lying in a critical state of health, and 
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Sir William Wedderburn. Other friends of India had, no 
<ioiibt, contributed to this work from time to time in a lesser 
degree, but the brunt of it was borne by these two ; and 
it was the barest truth to say that, but for Sir William’s 
single-minded devotion, his dogged perseverance, his singu- 
lar tact, and his infinite patience, it could not have been 
kept going for so many years, neither could it have been 
so fruitful. 

After a quarter of a century’s official connexion with 
India, Sir William took up this voluntary work for us, and 
it is interesting to note that he has now completed ano- 
ther- quarter of a century in India’s service. Those who^ 
know him well need not be told that only a supreme sense 
of what was necessary in the interests of both Eng- 
land and India impelled him to undertake this work. 
By nature he is a typical English country gentleman. He 
loves a quiet life ; he is devoted to gardening, aud he is 
fond of travel. And he might well have indulged these 
tastes after his retirement from the Indian Civil Service, 
and might have, in addition, enjoyed the dignity of a seat 
in Parliament — he was for some years in the House, and 
he might have continued indefinitely — in comparative 
ease. Bat he felt that India needed him, and he decided to 
place his time, his energies, his resources unreservedly at her 
disposal. Ladies and gentlemen, there have been great Eng- 
lishmen in the past in this country who from time to time 
have raised their powerful voice on bebaltof India. From 
Edmund Burke to Charles Bardlaugh a succession of great 
men have championed the causo of India in Parliament. 
And India will always cherish their names with gratitude 
'and admiration. But India to them was not their sole or even 
their main interest in life. It was their strong sense of 
justice that led them from time to time to enter a 
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passionate plea for Justice to Indfa, In Sir William’s 
•case, jiowever, India lias been bis sole and single interest. 
And the way in which he has laboured for her now for 
twenty-five years has really no parallel in Anglo-Indian 
history. It is, I think, comparatively easy to work fOr 
India in this country now, but it was not always so. As 
a prominent Englishman said to me the other day, it is 
not difficult to work for a cause with public enthusiasm on 
your side, it is not even difficult to work for it against 
opposition. But the most difficult thing is to work to 
it amidst apathy, ignorance, and ridicule ; and most of Sir 
William's work had to be done under such conditions. An 
Englishman, who will soon be going outto India in a high 
capacity, told me only yesterday how his heart used to go 
•out to Sir William when sitting by his side in the House,, 
he watched his sensitive spirit — and Sir William by nature 
is very sensitive — suffer under constant rebufis encoun- 
tered in the service of India. Was it any wonder, 
iihen, that when the new order was inaugurated, and a 
brighter day had arrived, we in India should be anxious 
that one who had laboured to us so strenuously and borne 
•for us so much should come out to witness with his eyes 
the fruit of his patient and devoted . labours ? It is true 
that the Reform scheme does not carry us far — that we are 
still a long way from the enjoyment of any real self-gov- 
ernment. But ifc constitutes a valuable step in advance. 
Its most important feature is the power conferred on 
members of Legislative Councils to raise debates on 
■administrative matters. By a wise and persistent use of 
this power we shall be able gradually to substitute an 
•administration conducted in the light of public criticism 
responsibly tendered by public men face to face with 
officials to an administration conducted by officials with 
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good intentions, no ^oubt, but conducted in the dark and 
behind the backs of people. And this, to mj mind, is a 
great step in advance. I think a machinery has now* 
been created in India whereby all our minor grievances can 
be brought effectively to the notice of the Government 
without troubling Parliament or the people of thiscountr}% 
For large questions of policy or principle our appeal will 
have still to be here ; but the labours of Sir William 
Wedderburn and those associated with him have resulted 
in placing in our hands an instrument of progress which 
will meet all our minor requirements, and will further 
enable us to exercise no small influence in moulding our 
own future. We, therefore, rejoiced when Sir William 
definitely accepted our invitation. We rejoiced when he 
arrived in India and we rejoiced even more when he was 
able to leave the country after completing his labour of 
love, undertaken at his great age and in his unsatisfactory 
state of health, without a serious breakdown. And now,, 
ladies and gentlemen, nothing remains for me but to tender 
once again our heartiest thanks to Sir Charles and Lady 
Schwann for the great trouble which they have so readily 
taken in arranging this function and to you all for your 
kind presence here this afternoon. 


PART V. 
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SPEECHES IN INDIA AND ENGLAND. 


THE HOME OHABGES. 

[ A largely atUndedj yiihlic meeting of the mhahit- 
(ints of Bomhary vjas held on Satn/rday^ Jtdy IBth^ lS9d, ir^r- 
the hall of the Framgee Cotmsjee Institide, under the auspioes 
op the Bombay Presidency Assoeia>tion^ to adopt a Memorial' 
to the House of Commons on the subject of the Home Militao'y 
fJharges in India , The Hon, Sir {then Mr A F, M, Mehta- 
teas in the chair ^ and, Mr, Gokkale moved the adoption of the- 
Memorial in the folioicing speech : — ] 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — Under ordinary 
circumstances, I should ha.ve hesitated to take upon 
myself the responsibility of proposing a resolution 
on so difficult and so complicated a question as the- 
Home Military charges of India. But my task has- 
become materially lightened by the very interesting debate- 
which took place on this subject in the House of Lords 
about two months ago on a motion brought forward by the- 
Eaid of iNorthbrook. I think, gentlemen, and I am sure 
3"Ou ail think with me, that Lord Northbrook has rendered' 
a high and valuable service to the people of this country by- 
raising his voice in the way he has done — I mean by rais- 
ing his voice in so firm and emphatic a manner — against 
the injustice to which India has, for years past, been, 
subjected in this matter of the Home Militax*y charges.. 
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It is dear that His Lordship means business, for he has 
followed up the debate of 15th May by moving for papers 
ishat passed between the Grovernment of India and the 
Home Grovei'nment between 1874 and 1876, i,e,, at a time 
when he himself was Yiceroy of India. Gentlemen, it is 
■an undoubted advantage to our country that so cautious 
-and so hard-headed a man as Lord Northbrook has, on the 
present occasion, stood up for justice to her. For if it 
means anything, it means that there is something really 
rotten and really intolerable in the existing arrangements. 
Eemember, gentlemen, Lord Northbrook speaks with 
uncommon authority and unrivalled knowledge on this 
subject. He was at one time Yiceroy of India, and it was 
while he was Yiceroy that a Select Committee of the House 
-of Commons — I mean the East India Finance Committee 
of 1874 — made an exhaustive inquiry into this matter and 
reported that India was unjustly burdened with many 
'Charges which ought in fairness to be borne by the British 
Exchequer. Naturally Lord Northbrook had then to pay 
great attention to this subject, and he pleaded the cause of 
India with great earnestness and force. Then, since his 
return to England, he presided, with some short intervals 
up to kst year, over a Commission which was appointed by 
-the British Treasury in connection- with this matter. His 
Lordship has thus had this question before him, as he 
himself stated in the House of Lords the other day for full 
ijwenty years. And his utterances in regard to it iire 
iiherefore entitled to the greatest weight. Then, gentle* 
men, remember it is not Lord Northbrook alone who has 
raised this question. Indian public opinion — as repre* 
“Sented by Mr. Martin Wood, the late Eobert Knight, 
the late Kristodas Paulj the late Mr. Naoroji Furdunji, 
■and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji — has in the past often protested 
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against the iniquity of the treatment accorded to India.. 
And before the first National Congress, my friend Mr, 
Wacha made a remarkable speech on this subject. I cali- 
that speech remarkable because, as you will find if you 
read it, in that speech our friend anticipates Lord North- 
brook in many of his complaints. And when you think of 
that, when you think of the earnest and patient study 
wliich our friend has gi’een to this and other equally 
difficult subjects, 1 am sure you will say to yourselves — as- 
I said to myself : — 

How much better it will be if some of those who are disposed 
to find fault with our friend, besauge sometimes he speaks out bis 
mind too directly and disdains to act on the principle that language 
is more for the concealment of thought than for its expression, 
would take a leaf out of his book and devote some portion of their 
time to a study of these important questions ! 

Then, gentlemen — and this is a matter of far greater 
importance — successive Viceroys and Secretaries of State- 
for India have, one after another, protested against 
these charges as excessive and unjust. Lord Mayo 
did this ; Lord Nox'thbrook, as I have already said, 
did in the past md is yet doing it. Lord Lytton 


wrote against these charges ar.d wrote strongly and with 
liis usual candour. The Marquis ' of Ripon addressed to 
the Home Government a very earnest remonstrance on 
the subject. Lord Dufferin followed his example and, judg- 
ing from Lord Northbrook^s speech of 15th May last, it 
would appear that Lord Lansdowne has . also recently 
raised his voice against these charges. Then, as regards 
Secretaries of State, Sir Charles Wood, Sir Stafiord 
Northcote, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Hartington, Lord Kimberley, Lord Gross — all in their 
time have remonstrated with the British Treasury and 
the War Office that the Home Military charges of India 
were exorbitant and unfair. But, as Lord Kimberley 
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himself *'said the other day, the Secretary of State for 
India possessevs less inllueiice than any other Minister in 
the English Cabinet, and thus the remonstrances of all 
■these men. have hitherto been of no avail. It is, therefore, 
a matter for congratulation that Lord Xorthbrook has 
.made up his mind to invoke the authority of Parliament 
to set matters right. And it is also a matter for con- 
•gratulatiori that our friends in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Caine, Mr. Macfarlane and others, have taken prompt 
■steps to strengthen Lord Horthbrook’s hands. Gentlemen, 
the controversy which Lord Northbrook has raised, 
and to ' "which alone we confine ourselves on this occasion, 
refers to that portion of the Home charges which is 
shown as Military. The total Home charges of India are 
^exceedingly heavy and so is the total Military expenditure, 
l^ut on this occasion we speak neither of the Home charges 
•as a whole nor of the Military as a whole. We con- 
■fine “ourselves only to the Military portion of the Home 
►charges. This charge for the year that has closed has 
been nearly 5 millions sterling, i.e,, over 7 crores of rupees. 
It is, as many of you may be aware, made up of two parts, 
•effective and non-efiective, each being about half of the 
■whole. The effective charges chiefiy include a large sum 
annually paid to the War Office, because the British 
troops serving in India are recruited and sent out here by 
that office, an equally large sum for the stores supplied to 
these troops, a considerable sum for the expenses of the 
Indian Troop Service, of the transport ships which 
bring out British troops here and take them back to Eng 
land, and the furlough allowances of the officers and 
men in the British Army in India. The non- 
•effiective charges consist principally of payment to the 
War Gfiice for retired' pay and pensions of British 
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troops for service in India and pay and pension 
of non-effective - officers and retired officers of the 
Indian Service. Gentlemen, it is most unfortunate 
that since the amalgamation of the armies in 

England and India, i.e., during the last thirty years 
and more, these Home Military charges have been, 
owing to one thing or another, increasing almost from year 
to year and this has gone on in spite of strong 
remonstrances from the Government of India and the 
Secretaiy of State for India, only because English Ministers 
try to relieve English budgets at the expense of India, and 
the people of this country have no voice in the English 
Parliament. I must invite your attention to a few figures 
to make my meaning clear to you. Thirty years ago, i.6., in 
1862, the total Home Military charges of India were only 
a little over two millions sterling. To-day they are close 
upon 5» millions. I will not, gentlemen, weary you with 
figures for all these thirty years, but I will divide these 
years into six periods of 5 years each and give you the 
average figures for the quinquennial periods. From 1862 
to 1867, the average Home Military expenditure was 
nearly 2r] millions a year. In the next period, Le,y from 
1867 to 1872, it was a little less than 34 millions sterling. 
From 1872 to 1877, it was a little over 3 millions, 6 
hundred thousand pounds. From 1877 to 1882, it was a 
little over 4 milHons. This average was maintained during 
the next period, i.e., from 1882 to 1887. The tendency of 
the charges to increase was for a time checked by a new 
scheme of making payment for pensions, which was 
introduced in 1884, and which for the time considerably 
reduced the annual charge for pensions. From 1887 to 
1892, the average was a little less than 4| millions, and for 
the years 1892-93, these charges were close' upon five 
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millions. Gentlemen, I hope jou now see how these charges 
have been constantly increasing and how in thirty years 
have more than doubled themselves. The burden thrown 
on the Indian revenues by the charges has again, during 
recent years, been rendered moi‘e heavy by the fall in 
exchange and if you take this fall in exchange into account^ 
you will find that India pays to-day for these charges more 
than three times of what she paid thirty years ago. 
Further, this increase appears still more serious when it is 
reinembei;ed that the part of this expenditure, which is 
under the control of the Government of India, has been 
steadily reduced and also that Government now purchases 
a part of the stores in India itself. I will now briefly 
refer to the principal details of these charges. « The first 
item among the effective charges is the payment annually 
made to the War Office for the recruitment expenses of the 
British forces in India. Last year this charge was nearly 
a million sterling, though generally it is about three- 
fourths of a million. Owing to the amalgamation of the 
^English and Indian Armies in 1859, the Government of 
India is forced to depend for her ^ British troops on the 
English War Office, and ho,s, therefore, to pay for 
their recruitment practically- whatever price the War 
Office demands. There are various interesting points 
connected with this question of recruitment, but I 
will not trouble you with them. I will mention 
to you only one fact, that high military- authorities 
have repeatedly expressed the opinion that the sum de- 
manded by the War Office for recruitment is a most 
exorbitant one and that if the Indian Government w'ere 
flowed liberty of action in the matter, it could get the 
i^equired recruits for a small fraction of the sum. Si 
Charles Diike, who is one of the highest authorities on 
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tiiese subject, says, in his Imperial Defence, that the sum 
charged at present to India is monstrously large and 
that nearly the whole of it could be saved to India, if the 
Governnient of India were allowed to take its own mea- 
siires for the recruitment of its troops. The next effec- 
tive charge to which I would call your attention is the 
charge for stores. The charge naturally varies from year 
to year, but it is never less than half a million and last 
year it was nearly nine hundred thousand pounds. Now^ 
here also the discretion of the Government of India is, for 
the most part, fettered and it has to purchase its stores 
from the War Office. And the complaint has been repeat- 
edly made that the War Office demands excessive prices 
for these stores, and practically tries to make a large profit 
out of the arrangement. The next item is that of the 
Indian Troop Service. Gentlemen, I have already ex- 
plained to you that this charge means the expenses of the 
transport ships that are built and kept at India’s expense 
for the purpose of bringing out here and taking back again 
to England the British troops that serve in this country ^ 
Last year this charge came to about two hundred and 
forty thousand pounds. How it has often been urged, and 
rightly urged, that there is no necessity in these days to 
maintain three ships at such enormous cost, because 
British troops could very well be brought out and sent 
back like other* passengers. The maintaining of these 
ships by Government for the sole use of British troops 
involves a large waste of our money, as may be seen from 
the fact that for five months in the year these vessels do 
absolutely nothing and yet their establishments have to be 
paid for all the same during this time. Then there is the 
question of the furlough allowances. But it is a compara- 
tively small question and I will not go into that on. this 
63 
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occasion. So far I havo dealt with the effective charges. 
As regards the non-effective charges, there are only two 
principal items and these are payments to the War Office 
for retired pay and pensions of British forces for service 
in India and the pay and pensions of non-effective and re- 
tired officers of the Indian Service. The first of these two 
items is not now as heavy as it was before 1884. Eor the 
last year it was a little over one-third of a million. But, 
as was anticipated in 1884, and as was pointed out by 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Kimberley in their speeches 
of 15th May, this charge will now rapidly grow, and in a 
short time, under existing arrangements, it may become 
heavier than it ever was. It is in regard to this charge 
that Lord Northbrook stated the other day that, during 
the last fourteen years, the War Office had taken from 
India four millions sterling more than was fair or just. 
We cannot, therefore, do better than ask the protection of 
the House of Commons in regard to this charge. As re- 
gards the other non-effective item, it is, gentlemen, really a 
yery serious matter. For the last year this charge stood 
at the huge figure of about one million nine hundred thou- 
sand pounds, Le., about two crores and seventy-five lakhs 
of rupees. During the last thirty years, this expenditure 
has more than doubled itself. I am aware, gentlemen, 
that this part of the question is one which is beset with 
great difficulties. On the one hand, there are liabilities 
incurred by the Oovernment in expectations legitimately 
formed by men in the service. But, on the other hand, 
there are the claims of the poor tax-payer of India to be 
-considered, and if things are allowed to drift on as at 
present, there is no knowing to what figure this charge may 
grow. Our prayer, therefore, is that Government should 
aow look on this item carefully and take whatever measures 
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may be necessary to stop its alarming growth. But, gen* 
tlemen, even if it were to be put aside, this large figure of 
pensions to officers of the Indian Service, a large saving in 
respect of the other item — eftective and non-effectiVe— is 
what we are clearly entitled to. And, in my humble opin- 
ion, the sum so saved will come to from a million to a 
million and a half sterling, i.e., from a crore and a half to 
two crores of rupees every year, and this I consider to be a 
moderate estimate. There is another point raised by 
Lord Northbrook in his speech which finds a place in 
your memorial of to-day. England has in the past borrow- 
ed troops from India for expeditions undertaken from 
■considerations of Imperial policy, such as the expedi- 
tions to China and Persia, the Abyssinian Expedition 
and others, and on all these occasions, all the ordinary 
expenses of these troops have been taken from India, 
England defraying their extraordinary expenses alone. 
On the other hand, when India had to borrow troops 
from England, as on the occasion of the Sind Campaign 
of 1846, the Punjab Campaign of 1849, and the Mutiny 
of 1857, every farthing of the expenses of these men, 
ordinary and extraordinary, including even the expendi- 
ture on their recruitment, was extorted from . IndiaJ I 
think, gentlemen, I have now made it sufficiently clear 
to you that for years past India has been most 
unjustly treated by England in the matter of Home 
Military charges. Our prayer, therefore, now to the 
House of Commons is that the House be pleased (1st) 
to direct rich England to refund to poor India what- 
ever has been unjustly extorted from her in the past ; 
(2nd) to order that no charges, which, in fairness* 
•ought to be borne by^the British Exchequer, should here- 
after be thrown on India ; and lastly, to lay down by Act 
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of FarMantient tLe amount or proportion of tiie non-eftee- 
tiv0 charges of the British forces for service in India, that 
should hereafter annually be borne by this country. 
Gentlemen, do not suppose that when we ask for a refund 
of the money overdrawn by England in the past, i-ve are 
making an unreasonable request. For the War Office- 
itself has often in the past acted on this principle by com- 
pelling India to pay large sums as arrears and this selfish 
and despotic office has at times gone to such a length that 
even when, owing to its ovm dilatoriness in presentiog bills- 
to the India Office, its claims remained for a time unpaid,, 
it extorted fx’om India afterwards not only the full pay- 
ment of those claims, but charged interest and, in some 
cases, even compound interest. Then, as regards our 
second request, I think the House of Commons is, in com- 
mon justice, bound to grant it, and when that is done a 
substantial relief will come to the finances of India,, for a 
crore and a half of rupees every year means a good deal to 
the people of this country. Then, in preferring the third- 
request, viz., for Parliamentary legislation to fix the amount 
or proportion which we should annually pay to the War 
Office for non-effective charges, we are only reiterating a 
proposal made by Lord Kipon% Government in 1883. The 
advantages of such an arrangement are many and obvious. 
But the most important of these advantages is, in my 
opinion, this, that whenever these charges are increased 
they* will come to be carefully examined by the House of 
Commons, because the English charges also will be propor- 
tionately increased and thus a sort of Parliamentary super- 
vision will be ensured to our own charges. But, gentle- 
men, before the House of Commons can do all this, it is 
necessary that it should order a thorough inquiry into the 
subject and we, therefore, pray in the Memorial that a 
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Select Committee be appointed for the purpose. Gentle- 
men, I bope I have made all the points in the Memoriai 
•clear to you. I have already taken up too much of 3^our 
time, but there is one aspect of the question, about which 
I will say just a word before I conclude. You may be aware 
how critical the condition of Indian finance at present is. 
'Government has exhausted every available resource and no 
further taxation is now possible without inflicting intolera- 
ble hardship on the poor and miserable millions of this 
•country, The Herschell Committee has ' practically acbnit- 
ted this fact in its recent report. On one hand, there is 
the* ever-deepening gulf of the Home charges and the 
military expenditure necessitating a grasping and 
relentless revenue policy and an intolerably burden- 
some duty on the poor man’s salt; on the other hand, 
there are millions upon millions of people, sunk in the 
lowest depths of poverty and misery, paying taxes far 
beyond their means, and therefore panting for relief. I 
think, gentlemen, that, in such circumstances, it is the 
bounden duty of the Government ^of this country and of 
■the British Parliament to effect all possible economies in 
»the expenditure of the country and thereby give these 
■millions groaning under their burden the relief they seek. 
I think a Government which lends a willing ear to the 
complaints of the well-paid European cannot, in common 
humanity, shut its eyes to the misery of the poor peasant, 
who toils and moils from dawn to dark only to find himself 
badly clothed and worse fed. I think, if Government 
•effects the economies in the Home Military charges which 
ha^ been repeatedly pointed out to it, the poor man’s salt 
•can, at any rate, be made cheaper* to Mm, even if no other 
■xebef be possible. Gentlemen, England is strong, but let 
her not abuse her strength by extorting from poor India 
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more than she has a right to receive. England professes- 
to he anxious to do justice to India. We have had nearly 
a, century of these professions and it is now time we had a 
little of the practice of the thing, I, therefore, trust that 
the House of Commons will grant our prayer. It is in 
this hope that I propose this Eesolution and it is in this 
hope that I earnestly call upon you to adopt it. 


bill. 

\At a meeting of the Bomhay Legislative Council held 
on Ttiesday the 12th FehTUiavy 1901^ His Excellency Lovd 
Worthcote presiding ^ the Hon, Sir Charles Ollivant moved the 
second reading of the Bill for the better management of muni^ 
dpal affairs in mofussil toivns and cities. The Hon, Mr^ 

■C, K, Gohhale then spoke as follows 

Your Excellency, — The Bill, as originally drafted, 
contained so many provisions of a distinctly retrograde 
character and bore on its face such evident impress of a 
desire on the part of the framers to recede from the posi- 
tion of 1884, that few of us, I confess, had any hopes that 
it would emerge from the Select Committee in the form 
which it has now taken. It is true that the Honourable i 

■ ili| 

Sir Evan James, who was then in charge of the Bill, intro- 
duced the measure in a speech which, for breadth of view J 
and for a generous appreciation of the work and difficul- 
ties of municipal bodies, was a notable utterance, and 1; 
which, if it had stood alone, would have been a source of 
sincere satisfaction to the people. Unfortunately, the 
speech was accompanied by a Bill so much at variance 
with the sentiments expressed by the mover, that the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Ohandavarkar could not help 
exclaiming on that occasion how he wished that the Bill 
had been as good as its author. Those, however, were 
perhaps peculiar times. At any rate, on going through 
the proceedings on that occasion, I could not repress a 
smile of amusement at the boldness of some of the claims 
advanced. Thus the mover of the Bill, in replying to the 
debate on the first reading, said that he was not at all dis- 
satisfied with the reception the Bill had met with, in spite 
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of the fact that the measure hads^cei'ls^®^ perfect storai of 
protest both in the Council and ^a.*^side it. Why, Sir,^ 
-even my honourable friend, Mr, Dejaij whose mental eye 
appeared at that time to range over free fights among 
Municipal Councillors, their want- of capacity and want of 
principle, was all tbe while imagining that he was speak- 
ing as an ardent advocate of local self-government. All 
this, however, is now a matter of history, and if I recall 
the circumstance to Your Excellency’s mind on this occa- 
sion, it is only to show what great reason the people of 
this Presidency have to feel grateful to the Honourable 
Sir Charles Ollivant for the conciliatory manner in which 
he has led the Select Committee in its deliberations on this 
Bill and for striving to meet the public wishes at least 
half way. Every one of us who served on the Select Com- 
mittee was impressed not only with his great knowledge 
of municipal affairs — that, of course, was well-known — * 
but witb the enormous industry which he bestowed 
upon the Bill, drafting, re-drafting and drafting again 
so many of its provisions, and with the anxious solici- 
tude which he throughout evinced to enter into the spirit 
of non-oiiicial criticisms and objections and remove, as far 
as he could, the causes for reasonable apprehensions. 
Happily, his view of local self-government coincides large- 
ly with that held by many thoughtful persons in this 
country, both Natives and Europeans, as to the scope and 
purpose of municipal institutions. There are, as many 
here are no doubt aware, two ways of looking at this 
<^uestion of local self-government, One view is that, while 
the work of deliberation requires the assistance of many 
minds, all executive work must be entrusted to a single 
ofiicer with large sta,tutory powers. The other view is that 
not only the work of deliberation but also executive work 
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ought to be entrusted to Municipal Councillors, who should 
do the latter by means of small sub-committees, thereby 
enabling the chosen representatives of the people to acquire 
direct experience of executive work and of a proper per- 
formance of civic responsibilities. The first view is finding 
increased favour in the United States and has largely 
influenced the Municipal legislation of our Presidency 
towns. The second view is strongly held in England and 
on the continent of Europe, and it has supplied the lines 
on which municipal legislation in mofussil towns in India 
is based. Now, my Lord, I am willing to admit that the 
first scheme is perhaps better suited to the Presidency 
towns by reason of the largeness of their areas and the 
diversity of their populations, on the score of race, colour 
:ancl creed, and the magnitude of the interests involved. 
But there is no justification for extending such legislation 
to mofussil towns, which greatly appreciate the lines on 
which their present municipal constitution is based. It 
seems to me, my Lord, that in this matter of local self- 
government, Government sometimes manage to do, by 
almost an irony of fate, just the thing which the people do 
not care for. Thus in 1888, when the Bombay Municipal 
Act was revised, Government sought to assimilate the con- 
stitution of the Bombay Corporation to that obtaining in 
the mofussil, when the citizens of Bombay did not require 
such a change ; and it was only after a strong protest on 
the part of the Bomba}^ Corporation, which was ably voiced 
by the Honourable Mr. Mehta and the late Mr. Justice 
Telang, that Government abandoned their proposBls. Here, 
on the other hand, when people in the mofussil are satis- 
fied with their existing constitution, Government proposed 
to change that constitution into something analogous to 
that of Bombay. Fortunately, under the direction of the 
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Hononrable Sir Charles Ollivant, that attempt has now 
been abandoned. Having made these few general 
observations, I will now, with Your Excellency’s per- 
mission, proceed to say a few words on the Bill before 
its. I wish to state at the outset that, although the 
public feel deeply grateful to the honourable member 
in charge of the Bill for several important modifications 
which, under his guidance, the Select Committee has 
introduced, some of these modifications dp not go far 
enough, and if we have proposed no amendments in regard 
to them, it is because those of us who represented tho 
other side of the question in the Select Committee,, 
accepted the modifications there in a spirit of compromise 
on the principle that that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. Moreover, there are even in this revised Bill some 
provisions which it is impossible for us to approve, and, of 
course, in regard to them we have given notice of the 
amendments whch we intend to move. My Lord, the Bill- 
before us may be considered under five heads : (1) Consti- 
tution ; (2) Administrative procedure; (3) Duties and obli- 
gations ; (4) Municipal powers ; (5) Government control* 
With reference to the first of these divisions, viz,^ * Consti- 
tution,’ I beg leave to observe that, while the revised Bill 
is a great improvement on the original draft, there are one 
or two points under this head which are open to serious 
objection. I refer specially to the proposed provision for- 
conferring the elective franchise on sections of inhabitants. 
I think, my Lord, when the history of this ques- 
tion of the introduction of the elective franchise into- 
the constitution of Municipalities comes to be consi- 
dered, it will be admitted that those among us 
who believe — and believe sincerely — that the right 
policy in such matters is that of a steady, though- 
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cautious ad vaiice, have behaved with great moderation in 
not moving amendments suggesting an extension of the 
present franchise. When the Act of 1884 was under 
consideration and when the Government of that day 
proposed to fix the minimum of elected members at one- 
half, it was contended by some of the non-official members 
that the minimum was low in the case of the more ad- 
vanced municipalities at least and that in their case a 
more extended franchise was essential. Sir James PeilOy 
vrho was in charge of that Bill, thereupon gave the assur- 
ance, and he repeated it again and again in the course of the 
debates that, though the Rill prescribed a minimum of one- 
half, there was nothing to prevent Government from pres- 
cribing a higher proportion for individual Municipalities in 
consideration of their fitness as determined by the level of 
intelligence and growth of civic spirit among them. Sir 
James Fergusson, who was then Governor, also stated that 
it was his hope that, if not during his time, at any rate- 
duiing the time of his successor, it might be possible for 
Government to allow a higher proportion of elected 
to nominated members in the case of the leading 
Municipalities at least. Nothing, however, was done- 
during the last fifteen years by Government to carry 
out this undertaking except in the case of Poona,, 
where the proportion of two-thirds to one -third was 
granted during Lord Reay^s time ; but this special 
privilege has recently been, for all practical purposes, with- 
drawn. Tiiough, therefore, it might have been -justified in 
proposing that the Legislature should now prescribe a 
higher minimum in the case of the more advanced Munici- 
palities at least, we have refrained from adopting this course 
with the object of minimising the points of difference be- 
tween the official and the non-official members ; and yet- 
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'Governiiient have’ thought it >ight to 'adhere to this re- 
trograde provision for conferring the elective franchise on 
/sections of inhabitants. My Lord, in 1884, Sir James 
Peile, as representing the Bombay Government, stated in 
distinct terms that Government wanted to retain in their 
own hands the power of nominating members up to a maxi- 
mum of one-half, because it might happen that sections of 
the community, or certain minorities, might not be able to 
■obtain adequate representation by means of the rate-payers^ 
election, and in that case it would be desirable for Gov- 
ernment to have this reserve of power in their hands to 
-supply the deficiency. The representations of sections and 
minoiities was thus provided for in 1884 by reserving to 
•Government the right of nominating up to a maximum of 
one-half of members of Municipal Corporations. In the 
present Bill, however, Government retain this power of 
nominating up to a maximum of one-half, and pi'opose in 
-addition that sections and minorities should have seats 
■specially assigned to them out of the minimum of one half, 
thrown open to election. I strongly feel, my Lord, it is 
most undesirable that Government should go back now 
upon what they distinctly guaranteed in 1884. My Lord, 
in this matter of the elective franchise our Presidency is 
already behind the other provinces of India. I have been 
looking up the Municipal Administration Eeports of other 
Provinces, and I find that in Madras there are 19 Munici- 
palities which are allowed to elect three- fourths of their 
members. In the jSTorth- West Provinces ail the Munici- 
palities to which the elective franchise is extended are 
allowed to elect three-fourths of the members. In the 
Central Provinces it is the same. In Bengal and the Punjab 
most of the Municipalities consist of two-thirds elected and 
one-third nominated members. Here alone, in the 'Bombay 
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Pf esidene jj t h e proportion of elected members is rigidly 
kept down at half and even that, so far as the general 
ratepayers are concerned, the Legislature now proposes 
to reduce. The Bombay Government have often claimed 
that we in this Presidency are far ahead of other provinces 
in matters of Municipal administration. Such a boast,., 
however justified on other grounds, is certainly not 
justified on the ground of the proportion of elected to- 
nominated members on Municipal Boards. I quite 
admit that it is possible that some sections or minori- 
ties might like to be represented by elected instead 
of by nominated members. In their case, however, all 
that the Government have got to do is to set aside- 
a certain number of seats which are at Governments own 
disposal for election by such sections or minorities. An- 
other provision coming under the head of ‘ Constitution 
is in connection with the creation of ^ ISTotified areas.l The- 
original proposal to turn villages or groups of villages into 
‘Notified areas' has now been abandoned in favour of 
another adopted by the Select Committee, which restricts 
the provision on this subject to towns, which are the 
headquarters of taliikas, and to hamlets that spring up in 
the vicinity of railway stations. In assenting to this new 
proposal, I am not without apprehension that even in this 
new form it is capable of being worked in a manner which 
will cause hardship, and I earnestly trust that Government 
will be very sparing in the use of the powders which this 
provision confers upon them and as a result of which 
people in rural areas will have to hear municipal taxation- 
without Gcrresponding municipal privileges. The analogy 
of the Punjab has been quoted, hut it should not be 
forgotten that in that province there are at present only 
‘ Notified areas ' in existence, whereas the Honourable- 
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Sir Evan James, in his detailed Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, has mentioned more than 150 places in this 
Presidency as fit to be turned into * Kotified areas/ The 
third point under ‘ Constitution,’ about which I desire to 
say a word, is the position of the Chief Officer, wdiom City 
Municipalities will in certain cases have to appoint. I 
admit that under the revised provisions the Chief Officer 
•will no longer be master of City Municipalities, as the 
original Bill practically proposed, and that the powers now 
conferred upon Mm by statute are such as may safely be 
entrusted to an Executive Officer acting under the full 
control and supervision of a City Municipality. The 
provisions about his appointment and removal, are, how- 
•ever, in my opinion, not quite satisfactory, and if some of 
us have accepted them in Select Committee, it was done, as 
I have already observed, only in a spirit of reasonable 
compromise. Coming next to the question of ‘ Adminis- 
trative Procedure ’ provided, I may state at once that I 
have nothing but praise to give to this portion of the Bill. 
I am fully persuaded that the provisions on this subject 
are a great improvement on the Act of 1884, and I have 
no doubt that Municipal Corporations will feel grateful to 
the Legislature for this part of the Bill. Coming now to 
the question of * Duties and Obligations ’ I think it 
necessary, my Lord, to enter my respectful but emphatic 
protest against the proposal to impose additional obliga- 
tions under this Bill on Municipal Corporations. The list 
of ‘ Obligatory Duties,’ as set forth in Section 54 of this 
Bill, is already so long and covers such a vast variety of 
functions, that, if the obligations which that clause imposes 
upon Municipalities were to be literally construed, it would 
be impossible for the richest Municipality in the world 
djo discharge those obligations satisfactorily, and yet the 
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Legisfetjure bow proposes to make additions on very in- 
conclusive grounds to that fearfully long list. It is now 
proposed, in addition to the obligatory duties already re- 
cognised, to call upon Bfunicipalities to bear the cost of 
combating plague and famine, and to make contributions 
to the Provincial exchequer for Provincial roads passing 
through their limits, and for leper asylums and for lunatic 
asylums which Government may establish outside the 
Ifunicipal limits. Now in regard to the first of these ad- 
ditions, viz., about plague and famine, I submit to Your 
Exeellenc}^ that the proposal in the original draft was much 
worse than the proposal now before us. In the original 
draft it ’was proposed to include this duty among the obli- 
gatory duties of a Blunicipality without any qualification 
•whatsoever, but in the Select Committee the honourable 
member in charge of the Bill advanced so far in the direc- 
tion of meeting popular objections as to provide that the 
obligatory duties mentioned in Clause o4 should take 
precedence of the duties in regard to plague and famine, 
and that the Blunicipalities should not provide for the lat- 
ter until after making reasonable provision for the former, 
I confess I am not satisfied even with this modification 
made in the Select Committee, and if I assented to the 
modified proposal, it ’^s^as only because I *feit convinced 
that that was the only way to get rid of the original pro- 
posal. I believe the Local Government are acting in this 
matter under instructions from the Government of India, 
and we had to make our choice between the proposal as 
originally drafted and the proposal now contained in this 
Bill. BYith reference to the provisions for levying contri- 
butions from Blunicipalities in connection with Provincial 
roads and leper and luiiatic asylums, I respectfully submit, 
my Loi'd, that the proposal is inequitable and ought to be 
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abandoned by Government. In the first place the coiitii- 
butions by themselves will be very small, and i ask if it is 
worth, the while of Government to cause needless irritation 
for such small amounts? Secondly, as i have before observ- 
ed, the list of obligatory duties is already so long, that 
any addition to them, however small, ought in my opinion 
to be deprecated unless Goveimment are prepared to sur- 
render to Municipal bodies corresponding revenues. This 
was the spirit of the policy enunciated by the Governnient 
of India in 1882. But while the list of obligatory duties 
has grown enormously, I regi’et to say that there is not a 
single instance in which Government have transferred to- 
Municipal bodies any of their receipts, and I submit 
that if new obligations continue to be imposed on the 
shoulders of Municipalities in this manner, such legisla- 
tion will come to be regarded by the public not as a 
scheme of local self-government but as a scheme of 
local exactions. Next, with regard to the powers- 
conferred on Municipal bodies, I cordially welcome the 
proposal to extend these powers in several important 
directions. I think this extension will make Municipal 
Administration more efficient and Municipal bodies will be 
able to deal with various difficulties, which crop up in the 
work of administration, in a simpler and more effective 
manner than at present. I am aware that there is some 
difference of opinion among non- official critics of the 
present Bill as to the advisability of conferring drastic 
powers on Municipal bodies to deal with epidemics such 
as plague. But I beg leave to point out that on this point 
we had to choose between conferring these powers on 
Municipalities and leaving these powers under the Epi- 
demic Diseases Act in the hands of Plague Committees 
appointed by Government and acting with no sense of 
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responsibility to tlie public ; and I believe that, when this 
question comes to be looked at from that standpoint, the 
proposal contained in the Bill to confer these powers on 
Municipal bodies will meet with general approval. Lastly^ 
coining to the question of ‘ Government Control,^ I con- 
fess, my Lord, that my mind is not free from anxiety and 
apprehension, and that these powers of control might 
prove a source of unnecessary trouble in the hands of im- 
sympathetic officers. I am free to admit that some such 
powers must be lodged in the hands of Government to* 
make Municipal bodies feel that, if they do not realise 
their responsibilities properly, there is a speedy and effec- 
tive method provided to call them to account. At the 
same time, there is the obvious risk of Government officers 
sometimes not understanding properly the difficulties of 
Municipalities or not making allowances in a generous 
spirit for small shortcomings, and in such eases it would 
be open to them to suggest to Government the enforce- 
ment of the bludgeon-clauses to the humiliation of Muni- 
cipal bodies and to the prejudice of the cause of local 
self-government ; and this, my Lord, brings me to the 
concluding portion of my remarks. .My Lord, what little 
practical experience of Municipal administration I possess 
has taught me one thing clearly, and it is that the District 
Officers have it in their power to make local self-govern- 
ment a greater success than it is at present, by taking 
steady and continuous interest in Municipal administra- 
tion and regarding the work and difficulties of Mimieipa! 
bodies with greater sympathy than so many of them do at 
present. I regret to say, my Lord, that in some instances 
District Officers are found to regard the work of Municipa- 
lities with indifference till matters assume a serious aspect 
and then they suddenly come down ^ux>on them with the 
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bludgeon-claiises their haad. In other' cases these officers 
interfere so constantly and in such a tone of authority that 
they appear more like dictators than like sympathetic guideSj 
such as, in my humble opinion, they ought always to strive 
to be. I need hardlj^ say that neither the one attitude nor 
the other on the part of District Officers is desirable in the 
interests of local self-government, and I earnestly appeal 
to them from this place to realise, in a spirit of generosity 
and even forbearance, the difficulties and shortcomings of 
our Municipal Corporations, always remembering that, 
while it is easy to discredit work done by men who are 
new to their responsibilities, it is not equally easy to 
stimulate public-spirited citizens to greater exertions when 
once their ardour is damped by wbat they might regard as 
harsh and unsympathetic criticism or judgment. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill has stated in his book on “Eepresentative Gov- 
ernment ” that the object of Municipal institutions is not 
merely to get local work efficiently done, but also to 
develop l^ivic spirit and raise the level of general intelli- 
gence among the people. ; I respecfully submit that, in 
judging the work of Municipal bodies, both these objects, 
and not only the first,, should be steadily kept in view. A 
higher public life has only just begun in the land, and 
behoves those who represent the power that has introduc- 
ed this life into this countiy to give whatever guidance 
might be needed with great tact and in a spirit of sympa- 
thy, encouraging those who need encouragement and steady- 
ing the footsteps of the weak. It is only by such cordial 
co-operation between District Officers and Municipal Cor- 
porations that the success of local self-government would 
be ensured, and it is necessary to ensure this success, 
because in it are involved the best interests of both the 
rulers md the ruled» 
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[^ 2 / the saim meeting, when the Bill hud hem read a 
•second tune, and wm being mmkUred in detail, the iJon^hle 
Mi\ Gokhaie moved' in clause 11 {c) {ii), lines 19 'and 20, to 
<lelete the tmrds or bg sections of the inhabitants ^^: — ] 

Your Excellency, — This question of sectional repre- 
sentation lias been so fully dealt with by various honoura- 
ble members in the debate on the second reading that I 
will not take up the time of the Oouncil by making any 
lengthy remarks on this subject to-day. My first objec- 
tion to the inclusion of these words is that they are an 
attempt to go back clearly on what was expressly guaran- 
teed to the general ratepayers of the mof ussii by Sir James 
Peiie, speaking in the name of the Bombay Government. 
As was pointed out yesterday, Sir James Peiie in 1884 
stated in distinct and unequivocal terms that a minimum 
of one-half of the total number of seats was to be filled by 
means of election by municipal ratepayers without distinc- 
tion of race, class or creed, and that the other half or 
any smaller proportion, whichever it might be, would be 
filled by Government by nomination in order to secure 
adequate representation of special interests, including 
those of sections or minorities. My second point is 
that, if it is thought that these sections or minorities 
may wish to be represented by elected, instead of by 
nominated members, there is nothing to prevent Govern- 
ment from setting aside a few of the seats which are at 
their free disposal for election by such sections. The 
honourable member in charge of the Bill stated, in winding 
up the debate on the second reading, that the half retained 
by Government in their own hands was required for put- 
ting experts in certain matters on Municipal Corporations, 
From such experience of Mofussil Municipalities as I have, 
I am in a position to say that even in the largest Munici- 
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paHtieS; there are no 'more tlm two or three noiidnateif 
members who iiiaj, in any' wa}^ be 'called experts in any 
branch, and that in some Mnnieipalities there are no such 
persons appointed at all. Therefore there would always 
be a large margin of reserve in the hands of Government 
even after making adequate provision for the appointment 
of experts. Mj next objection to this provision is that it 
tends to defeat the most important object of local self-govern- 
ment. We value local self-government not only for the fact 
that local work thereby is better done, but also for the 
fact |it teaches men of different castes and creeds, who 
have long been kept more or less apart to work together 
for a common purpose^ There are in all conscience causes 
for differences enough among the different sections in this 
land, and I submit, my Lord, that the Legislature should 
not, in the best interests of the country, without the very 
strongest reasons, give any statutory recognition to these 
differences. There is nothing in the nature of local self- 
government which implies any conflict between the in-- 
terests of one section and another. If the Council will 
turn to the list of ‘ obligatory duties' and optional duties^ 
it will be seen that, except perhaps on the question of 
slaughter-houses, there is no chance of a conflict of interest 
arising between the different communities. And on that 
particular question, if the Hindu Councillors anywhere 
neglected to construct slaughter-houses for the benefit of 
Muhammadans and other inhabitants, Government iia^ e 
it in their power, under the provisions of the ^ Con trol 
Chapter,' to require recalcitrant Municipalities to perform 
that duty. Then, my Lord, if different sections are to be 
represented, why talk of the Hindu community as a whole 
by itself ? There are so many castes and sections of this 
community, and some of them stand so wdde apart from 
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‘One anotiierj that it will: be' necessary to recognise their 
•cliherencesj and then where are the Go%'ei*nment going to 
stop ? The honourable member in charge of the Bill just 
asked what‘specialmerit^ there was in a mad or water-course 
that it should supply a standard to divide a municipal 
district into wards, and why the inhabitants of a city 
would be better divided for municipal purposes into wards 
than into sections. I think the answer to that is some- 
what .simple, You divide your presidency for adminis-. 
tmtive purposes into districts, your districts into talukas, 
your talukas into towns and villages ; for a similar reason 
a municipal district has got to be divided into wards. If it 
was possible for all the electors to assemble ’ and vote 
together and elect ail their representatives, I for one wouM 
•not attach any importance to election by wards. Then there 
Is another reason why it is convenient to divide municipai 
•districts into wards for election purposes. Tien residing in 
the same ward have certain interests in common ; those, 
for instance, connected with roads, lighting and the valua- 
tion of properties for the purpose of assessment and 
conservancy and so forth ; and from this standpoint, 
therefore, election by wards is perfectly intelligible. For 
“these reasons, my Lord, I propose that the words pointed 
•out in my amendment should be omitted from this clause. 
Before sitting down, I may mention that I have no 
•objection to Government providing for sectional representa- 
tion by means of election, provided they guarantee to the 
general ratepayers a minimum of half the seats. 
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[ill a meeting of the Bomhap Legislative Council^ held 
at Makableshwar on Thtirsday the 30th May 190 f Mw 
Emcellency Lord Wm'theote presicling^ the Eon. Mr.J. 
Monteath moved the first reading of the Bill to amend the 
Land Revenue Gode^ 1879. In opposmg it, the Eon. Afr^ 
Gohhale spohe as follo%m : — ] 

I am sure the Council has listened with great interest 
to the very lucid and comprehensive speech which the 
Honourable Mr. Monteath has made in introducing 
this Bill. In the course of the speech, the honourable 
member explained to us how it was that Government 
came to take the somewhat unusual course of summoning 
this meeting at this hill-station. But I fear the explana- 
tion will hardly satisfy those who are of opinion that only 
the greatest urgency can justify a choice of time and place 
which cannot but be more or less inconvenient to some of 
the members. My Lord, I do not think it can be said that 
the introduction of the present measure was a matter of 
such extreme urgency. The only reason which the honour- 
able member has mentioned for bringing forward the 
Bill at this time and place and in its present form is, that 
the Honourable Mr. Lely considers that the present 
juncture is favourable for taking an important step 
forward towards the solution of the much-vexed agrarian 
problem in the Presidency. Now with all respect for 
Mr. Lely, I feel bound to say that this question is so 
important and so complicated that even his great authority 
is' not "sufficient to make us accept without cai^eful 
examination a measure which, though apparently a small 
one, may not be as innocent as it looks. And the proper 
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course far Ooverament to adopt is, I venture to submit, to 
defer IMs fkmd ' of .legislation ‘ until . a ■■■., careful and 
compreliensive enquiry bas been instituted into the whole 
Land Bevenue problem, the pressure "of assessments, the 
extent of the indebtednevss of agriculturists, the extent 
to which lands have gone out* of their possession, the 
imuse of relinquishments and forfeitures, the effect of the 
rigidity of the State demand and the general condition and 
resources of the agriculturists . Last year Y our Excellency, 
in speaking of a suggestion made by the Honourable Mr, 
Mehta, was pleased to state at a meeting of this Council 
that the Famine Commission, then about to be appoint- 
ed, would among other things [enquire into the land 
revenue policy of the Bombay Government. It is true that 
Sir Antony MaeDonnelFs Commission did make in some 
places a sort of enquiry into the incidence of State demand 
and the question of suspensions and remissions, but the 
enquiry was not systematic, and moreover, the report of 
the Commission lias not yet been published, so that the 
public is in the tUirk as to the conclusion at which the 
Commission has arrived in these matters. Mr. Maeconochie^s 
report is also not yet out. And thus even such help as 
would be available to the public after the publication of 
their reports in forming its judgment on these important 
questions is not at present available. My Lord, there is 
another reason for which I respectfully press for a general 
enquiry before such legislation is undertaken. All those 
who have any acquaintance with the land revenue 
administration of the Presidency feel that it was time that 
Government undertook a general revision of the Land 
Eevenue Code. The grievances of the Inamdars, which 
my honourable fnend the Chief of Ichalkaranji has been 
pressing on the attention of the Council for some time past 
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the; promions abo:Ut , the/ colIectioB of revenue, “about 
':suspensions..ancl remissions^anci various other matters, all 
these recjuire amendment, and I think it is not all desirable 
that, when such a general revision of the Code is needed, 
Government should bring forward, and that in such hurry, 
an amending Bill dealing with one point only. I submit, 
my Lord, that such a course is nothing better than a mere 
tinkering with the problem. The honourable member has 
made a lengthy statement on the subject of the indebtedness 
of the peasantry and the incidence of the State demand. 
T do not propose to follow him dn that discussion to-day. 
I will say something about these matters at a later stage 
of the Bill, but to one statement of his I think I must 
demur at once. The honourable member is of opinion that 
the peasantry of the Deccan was even more involved in 
debt before British rule began than it is to-day. I do not 
think that there is any warrant for that statement. It is 
true that Mr. Elphinstone and other authorities have stated 
that there was a good deal of poverty and even indebted- 
ness among the agriculturists before the Deccan came 
under British rule. But the Deccan Eyots Commission, 
.^fter a careful examination of the question, has, if I re- 
' member right, recorded its deliberate opinion that the 
extent of the agriculturalists’ indebtedness has much 
increased since British rule began. And two causes contri- 
buted very materially to this result. One was Mr. 
Pringle’s unfortunate settlement, which in the opinion of 
competent authorities simply ruined the peasantry of the 
Deccan, and the other was the facilities given by the 
British Government to the money-lending class in the 
matter of the recovery of debts. The evil of the wrong 
«tart given by Mr. Pringle’s settlements to the peasantry, 
aggravated by the action of the Civil Courts and the 
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embarrassment and tbe consequent helplessness of the 
peasantry,;, has gone on increasing with time. J do not 
think, therefore, that the British Government can fairly 
•claim to be free from responsibility for the present extent 
of the ryots’ indebtedness in the Deccan. The honourable 
member also observed that the State demand has nothing 
to do with the indebtedness of the agriculturists. I sub- 
mit this is an iiriSiafe position for any one to take after 
what several Commissions have recorded on the subject. The 
rigidity of the State demand and the theory of averages 
are in no small measure responsible for driving many 
agriculturists into the hands of the money-lenders, and I 
think this a point on which not much difference of opinion 
should be possible. Having made these few general observ- 
ations I may now proceed to indicate very brieffy, I 
think I need not do more than that at this stage of the 
Bill, my view of the measure which has just been introdu- 
ced. And I may say at once that, as regards this proposal 
to restrict free transfers in the case of waste and forfeited 
lands which may be given on lease, L have an open mind. 
I admit that the proposal, as far as it goes, interferes with 
no vested rights. I also admit that under certain conceiv- 
able circumstances such restriction may be the lesser of 
two evils. But have such circumstances, I ask, arisen I 
'What evidence is there to show that they have ? I listened 
wery attentively to the honourable . member’s speech and 
1 confess I have not been convinced by it. I confess I 
am very doubtful as to whether this proposed res- 
triction by itself will confer any benefit on those 
■who will be affected by it. Perhaps more light will 
be thrown on the point when the Bill comes to be 
considered by the Select Committee, and till then I will 
^continue to have, as I have already said, an open minff 
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on the subject. On one point, however, in this connection 
I think it necessary to say a word. The Bill does not 
sfcate what restrictions are proposed to be imposed on free 
transfers. The whole thing is left to the discretion of the- 
Collector, Now this is not what the Punjab Act does, and 
I mention the Punjab Act because the honourable member 
has mentioned it. The Punjab Act provides for three 
kinds of mortgages and for these the permission of reve« 
nue pfhcers is not needed. The Punjab Acfc also provides 
for free sales between agriculturists under certain circum- 
stances, and under the Act, therefore, an agriculturist 
knows what he may do of his own free choice and for 
what he must obtain the previous sanction of the revenue- 
officer. The Bill before us makes no such detailed pro- 
vision, but leaves everything to the unfettered discretion 
of the Collector, which, I think, is very unsatisfactory. As 
regards the proposal to give short leases, that to my mind 
appears to be the most objectionable feature of the Bill. 
I submit that absolutely no case has been made out for this 
departure from the established policy of granting leases in 
perpetuity, subject to revision of assessment every thirty- 
years The Statement of Objects and Reasons says that 
sometimes, when land requires long intervals of fallow, it- 
entails a loss of revenue on Government, if under the per- 
petuity tenure such land is not taken up, while, if it is 
taken up by anyone, it may occasion loss to him. If this 
is the only reason for proposing short leases, I think the 
difficulty may well be got over by the simple expedient of 
granting leases in perpetuity and remitting the assessment 
as a matter of course in years of fallow. Moreover, in the- 
case of forfeited lands, there is no shadow of justification 
for substituting short leases for the present survey tenure. 
There is no question of fallow in the case of such lands, 
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HBdl there is no reason why the new occnpants should have* 
only short leases granted to them. My Lord, the perpe- 
tuity tenure is a matter of the most vital importance both 
in the interests of the agricuiturists and for the sake of 
the improvement of land, and I submit it should not be 
lightly disturbed. Wbat interest will tbe bolder of a short 
lease have in the permanent improvement of his land ^ 
Moreover, what is there to prevent the Collector from 
raising the assessment every time a new lease is granted ? 
It may be said that the Collector will ordinarily use 
his discretion well, but I for one would not confer such 
wide discretionary powers on him when lands are 
forfeited, when neither the ryot nor the so wear cares 
to prevent the land from going back to Government. 
I think it is a fair presumption that the assessment i& 
excessive in comparison with the productive „ capacity 
of the soil, and the remedy for this state of things 
must be sought, not in the substitution of short leases 
for the perpetuity tenure, but in the abatement of the 
State demand. I earnestly trust, therefore, that Gov- 
ernment will drop this proposal about giving land of short 
leases. My Lord, I do not think I need detain the Council 
longer. I regret the introduction of this measure at 
this time and place and in its present form. I fear it can 
do but little good. I also fear it is capable of doing a 
great deal of harm. 

At Of meeting of the Bombay Legislative Coimdl held 
at Foo7ia on the 2Srd August 1901^ L(yrd A^orthcote pr.emd- 
ing^ when the Hon, MrJlMonfeath had moved the second 
reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Land Mevenue Code^ 
1879, the Mon Mr, F,M, Mehta moved an amendment ta 
the effect that the Bill be referred jor opinion to various 
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ijentlermn mndrpiMle/hodies im^J recomifhmil hy the i^dmt 
(JommiUee in.tfm light ■ of the opinions received. The ilm^ 
3£r, (rokhale supported the mmmhmni in the folhiomg 

speech : — ] 

Your Excellency, — I rise to support the ameiulment 
which has been moved by my honourable friend yii\ 
Mehta. My Lord, it is with a deep sense of responsibility 
that I do so. I have now been for fiteen years in public 
life — I mean such public life as we have in this country 
and I can sincerely assure Your Excellency that I have 
never seen the public mind so profoundly agitated as over 
this Bill. The Honourable Mr. IMonteath complaine!! 
yesterday that the Bill had been widely misunderstood and 
misrepresented. But has the misapprehension been all on 
one side ? Is it not a fact that Goveimment themselves 
had to issue a special resolution shortly after the Bill had 
been introduced to correct the misapprehension of one of 
their own Collectors. But, my Loi'd, I go farther and I 
say that the honourable mover of the Bill himself and also 
the Honourable Mr. Lely have shown by their speeches of 
yesterday that they are themselves under a great misap- 
prehension as to what the Bill can do and what it cannot. 
If no misapprehension had existed in their minds, much of 
what they said yesterday — however true it might be as 
discriptive of the agrarian situation in the Presidency — 
would have remained unsaid as irrelevant to the discussion 
of tbe present measure. The Honourable Mr. Monteath 
said that the Bill was intended to bring relief to those who 
were only nominal occupants of their holdings, f.a., whose 
lands were in the hands of the sowcar and who were 
practically his serfs. The Honourable Mr. Lely cited a 
number of instances of families that have been ruined by 
the unrestricted right of transfer under the survey 
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tenure and whose; lands are now." in the hands of the 
Bank. As : 'I sat to these instances- 

—some ' of them very pathetic and ail of them interest- 
ing •while I felt ■sincere admiration for' the patient- ' 
labour with which my honourable friend had collected 
his data,j ,I coiild.not help saying to myself— All this 
is entirely^ beside the pomt/^ If the Bill could ■ really 
bring relief to those who are practically the ' serfs of 
their .money-lenders, I admit that,., whatever there 
might .be.. to be sa,ld against’ the measure, there would. 
also be , a good deal to be urged in its favour. ' But, my 
Lord, it is, absohitely impossible that the Bill can 'do any"- 
thing of the kind. What is it that is- proposed to he done 
under .the Bill? Its principal provision, which.has .exercised 
the public mind so much,, is that Government may re-grant - 
forfeited lands without the power of free alienatiom 
Government intend to re-grant such lands as far as possible 
to old occupants. This is not in the Bill itself, but I wdl! 
assume for my present argument that they will do so. 
Now let the Council mark what is the true scope and 
character of this provision. Before a holding can be 
brought under the new tenure, It must first be forfeited 
which means that the assessment in respect of it must be 
w'ithheid. The Bill will be simply inoperative in the case 
of those lands the assessment of which is paid. Now- under 
the Land Revenue Code the assessment can be paid not 
only by the occupant in whose name the holding stands,, 
but by any one interested in the holding, including the 
mortgagee, the sowcar, and, under the present Bill,. 
Government are bound to give at' least ’IS days’ notice 
before forfeiture, so 'that any one who is interested in the- 
holding may pay the assessment. The sowcar, therefore, 
can pay the assessment when the occupant does not, and. 
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when this iiappens the Bill will be absolutely powerless to 
help the ryot, however mnch he may be the serf of his 
money-lender* Now, my Lord, whatever else the sowcsurs 
may be, they certainly are not simpletons, and it is in- 
conceivable that they will ever allow any land which is 
mortgaged to them to be forfeited when they can prevent 
the forfeiture by simply paying the assessment. Even 
under existing arrangements, the assessment is in most 
cases paid by or realized from them when the occupant is 
unable to pay it, though it is true that at present they 
try to secure, if possible, remissions in the name of the 
•occupant. When the present Bill becomes law they will, 
no doubt, take good care to pay the assessment in all cases? 
but that only means that the collection of land revenue 
will be more stringent than at present — it will bring no 
relief whatever to the ryot who is the so wear’s serf. My 
Lord, “ in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.’’ 
A sowcar here and a sowcar there may perhaps be caught 
napping — where, for instance, he is gone on a pilgrimage, 
cr is a minor and has no one to look after his interest, 
but such instances will be extremely few. My honourable 
fnend, Mr. Desai, has perhaps seen this point, and that 
was, I think, why he regretted yesterday the provision 
contained in this Bill that at least fifteen days’ public 
notice should be given before forfeiture. He would 
like to give no notice whatever and thereby he hopes 
to be able to take a larger number of sowcars unawares. 
Now, my Lord, whatever results Mr. Desai’s method in 
this particular might achieve, that method is not, I 
submit, consistent with our notions of the dignity of 
the British Government or the sense of justice and fair 
play which]wB have been accustomed to recognize as form- 
ing part of its character. And 1 am sure the British - 
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HoTernmeBl will never come to such a pass unless men 
like my lionouraWe friend have mcfre to do with its 
legislation than they have at present. But I will ask 
Mr. Besai this : — Supposing you are able to catch a few 
sowcars this way, do you think that thereby you will be able 
to free the ryots concerned from their liabilities ? When 
the lands of these ryots are forfeited and are re-granted 
to them under the new tenure, the sowcars will, no doubt, 
not be able to get the lands back into their own hands. 
But the personal liability of the ryots for the old debts 
remains in full force and, therefore, the moment the 
harvest is gathered and the crops brought home, the 
sowcar can seize them and thus he will be able to exploit 
their labour as much as ever. And that is really all that 
he does even at present as pointed out by the Honour- 
able Mr. Aston. He does not till the lands himself. All 
he cares for is to exploit the ryot’s labour. In the first 
place, therefore, no sowcars will allow the lands in their 
possession to be forfeited, which means that this' Bill will 
be inoperative, and, secondly, even if a few sowcars are ' 
caught napping and the lands in their possession are for- 
feited and re-granted to the old occupants under the new 
tenure, the personal liability of these ryots for their old 
debts will remain in full force, and thus the sowcars will 
be able to exploit their labour as much as ever. Even if 
these ryots are taken from their old holdings and put on 
new lands, and Government go so far as to pay them a 
bounty for cultivating lands which otherwise would re- 
main uncultivated^, the crops on these new lands will be 
liable to be attached, Just the same as the crops raised on 
the old lands. Unless, therefore, the Civil Courts are 
closed to the sowcars and it is enacted that their contracts, 
whatever their nature, are all invalid and cannot be en* 
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: .forced, joii cannot 'g^|_%^yotp'who has once got into a 
vsowcar’s clutches,^,, of' tiios clutchevS til! tbe debt is paid 
oC and -present Bill can bring him absolntehr no 
relief. Py Lord, the Honourable Mr. Mon tea th threw 
down. CO me yesterday a challenge with refei-ence to the 
drafting of a certain section. Now challenges, as Burke 
says in one place, are rather serious things. But, for once, 

I will set aside Burke’s advice and follow the example of 
my honourable friend, and I wdll make him this offer 
If he will satisfy me — and I hope I am not quite unrea- 
sonable — if he will satisfy me that this Bill will bring any 
the least relief to those I'yots whose lands are already in 
the hands of the sowcars, I will at once abandon all fur- 
ther opposition to this Bill, I will vote for the second 
reading, and I shall even feel happy when I am pilloried 
in the columns of the press for my change of opinion. My 
Lord, I repeat, the Bill can bring no relief to the ryot 
who is indebted. And is it for those who are themselves 
under a misapprehension in so important a particular to 
complain of the misapprehension of others ? But I have 
something more to say on this question of misapprehension 
and 1 will speak freely to-day, and even bluntly — for, on 
an occasion of such gravity, blunt speech is a duty, 
however much it might be liable to be misconstrued. I 
admit, my Lord — I have admitted in private conversation 
and I make the admission openly in this Council to-day — 
that there has been a certain amount of excited waiting in 
the columns of the press on the subject of this Bill. But 
may I ask what steps Government took to prevent or check 
a misapprehension of their intentions beyond the Eesolution 
of June 18th, which was intended simply to recall the 
steps taken by one of their own Collectors ? I feel bound 
to say that in this matter everything which should have 
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'.v.i.- u.ido iUj .-ukI whatever should not have 
Iseen done lias been done. I was once given to understand 
that the .Press Committees, about which so much was said 
at one t.me, had been e:?tablisiied not so much for keeping' 
a watch on the conduct of newspapers as for the purpose of 
noting the grievances ■ ventilated in their columns and 
correcting niivsapprehensioris wherever such correction was 
necessary. ^\bis this agency of the Press Committees used 
in the present instance to prevent or remove misapprehen- 
vsions ? Did Collectors or such other oMcers arrange any- 
where to meet native gentlemen of education and iiiduence 
and talk the matter over with them with the object of 
dissipating their fears ? Was an}’ attempt made to explain 
to the ryots the true scope and character of the present 
Bill ? But whilst none of these things were done, mark 
what the Covernment did do. At a time when the agii- 
culturists of the^Presidency had just passed through a 
period of the greatest privation and suffering, when 
Government has already done so much for them and s6 
much more hnrl been proinised which had aroused in them- 
feelings of deep gratitude, when, in fact, the relations 
between the two races were better than they have ever 
been for years past and were everj* day "growing more 
cordial, when Your Excellency had won all hearts by your 
own profound sympathy — and may I acid that of the 
nolile lady wdio is jonv partner in life — with the poor in 
their distress, this bomb was suddenly tlirowm into our 
rnidst ; and because people got seared "and began to run 
about wildly —some shouting perhaps more excitedly than 
was necessary — the honourable member turns sharply nn 
them and says : — Oh, it was only a harmless explosive,, 
and you had no business to get so frightened/’ Then,, 
again, look at the manner in which the -Bill is being rushed 
65 
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throu-li the Council. It wasfirst published on 18th May 
andit’camfeon for first reading on 30th May, almos 
before anyone had had time to grasp its true meaning and 
character. Even the statutory provision, requiring the 

publication of the Bill fifteen days before its first reading, 

Ls not complied with, and though Your Excellency, by 

suspending the standing orders, legalised what otherwise 

woMdhave been illegal, that did not increase the time 
allowed to the members of this Council for |tudying the 
^asure. The first meeting of the Select Committee was 
held the very next day after the meeting of the Council, ip 

or 31st May, and the second meeting, which was also the 

i«=t was held on the 24th June, i.e., .before a single 
Lmorial from public bodies or anyone else had reached the 
O undl The deliberations of the Select Committee W'ere 
thus cliised before the public had had any_ opportunity to 

submit a single suggestion or a single cAticism to that 

Committee. Now, my Lord, I do not subscribe to the doc- 
trine that the official classes alone understand what is m 
pur interests and what is not. And, I think, the public 
are entitled at least to be heard before a Select Committee 
ointed by the Council makes up its mind as to what it 
sSll recommend. In the present instance, however, all the 

mumerous petitions that have poured in upon the Council 
baveheen simply brushed aside. It is true that a few of 
them were considered by Government in their executive 

panacity, and a reply, too, was given to one of them. But 
th^isnot the same thing as this Council considering 
them ■ 'bfi® Select Committee alone can act on behalf of 
Council, and so far, therefore, as this Council is con- 
ned the memorials against the Bill have been merely so 
™Lh waste paper. These petitions— the huge mass of 
^^rs— were laid on the table only the day before yester- 
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day, and it was physically impossible for any member of 
this Council to go through them befoi’s the honourable 
member rose to move the second reading of the Bill. Can 
any one seriously maintainthatthere is not a single sugges- 
tion, a single hint, in all these papers which this Council 
might usefully consider? I submit, my Lord, this extreme 
precipitation and this indifference to public petitions is as 
■lesponsible for any misapprehension of the intentions of 
•Government as anything else. My honourable friend, Mr. 
Chunilal, told us yesterday that agriculturists who were 
in the beginning favourable to the Bill are now opposing 
it owing to the misrepresentations of certain people. And 
he mentoined how he had a talk with two agriculturists who 
are heavily indebted to sowcars, and who welcomed the mea- 
sure as beneficial when he explained its true nature to them. 
jSTow, I ask my honour.able friend, what did he tell the 
two agriculturists ? Did he tell them that the Bill would 
free them from the power of the sowcar ; — that their land 
would get out of his hands after this Bill was passed ? 
If he said this to them, I say he has misrepresented 
the Bill — I do not say consciously — he has misrepre- 
sented the Bill to them. How can this Bill help any one- 
•who is already in the hands of sowcars ? I would request 
my honourable friend, when he goes back to Broach, to 
have another talk with those agriculturists, and I would 
ask him to tell them that, so far as ryots in that condi- 
tion were concerned, the Bill was not capable of bringing 
any relief. I would then like to know if these two 
agriculturists would still regard the bill as likely to prove 
'beneficial to them. My Lord, I am amazed that members 
■should talk of misrepresentation and misapprehension, 
-who do not yet seem to realize -what this Bill will do and 
■what it cannot do. I will try to make it clear to this 
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€oiiricil tliat thie Bill eaBtiot confer tiie lea^t benefit on 
agrienltnri&ts ; but that, on the other liajul, it will *lo large 
numbers of them great harm. But. '’before I ileal with 
that qiiefetion, there are one or two other points un wliich 
I wish to.saj. a- word. I hare with regret .seen, it, suggest- 
ed by some of the official ^supporters of the meuMiit* that 
the educated classes are not really in touch with and do 
not unde I. stand the true wishes and feelings of the great 
body of agriculturists ill this matter, and that their opinion 
on this Bill is not entitled to any iveight. Bucli a suggest 
tion, I submit with due deference, is inaccurate as a state- 
ment of fact and questionable in point of taste. How 
would these gentlemen like it, if ive turned round and 
said — what do these Ooliectors and Assistant Collectors 
really understand of the true feelings of villagers ? When 
they happen to go to a village, in the course of their 
official duties, what actually takes place is this ; they pitch 
tlieir tent at some distance from the place, unless there is- 
a traveller’s bungalow anywhere near, make a few inquiries 
of the village or taluka officials that are always in attend- 
anee, and visit, perhaps, a few spots iu the neighbourhood. 
Their knowledge of the vernaculars no more qualifies them 
to enter into a free conversation with the villagers than 
does the English of Johnson and Macaulay uffiicii we 
study enable us to understand without cliliicuity the vigorous 
language of a British or Irish soldier. Meanwhile, it is the 
interest of the village officials that as few complaints 
should reach these officers as possible, and that they should 
go away well pleased, and the termination of the visit of 
inspection is regarded with feelings of genuine relief. I 
think such a way of putting the matter has in it just that 
amiount of truth which makes the whole description look 
plausible* But" I feel bound to say it is grossly nnfair to 
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large iiitiiiber of very deserving and very oonscienfcioits 
officers of Government. The truth, my Lord, is that the 
English olffeials in this country understand the 
r 3 'ot from oiie standpoint, and we understand him from 
another, and lietween the two our knowledge of him i.s 
certainly not the less deep or instinctive or accurate. 
Then, again, it has been stated that only the so wen vs 
and their champions are opposing this Bill, and, to our gieat 
regret and astonishment, we find the Secretary of State for 
India declaring in Parliament that it is all a money-lending 
agitation. Yow all 1 can say is, in this matter, that there 
cannot be a more complete or a more grievous 
misapprelien.sion of the true facts of the situation, and the 
circumstance tliat the Secretary of State should have lent 
the weight of his authority to this misapprehension shoavs 
to my mind how entii'ely out of touch those who are 
responsible for tad vising him are with the real sentiments of 
the agricultural population. !\Iy Lord, the tagitation 
against the Bill is emphatically not a money-lending 
agitation. Why should it be thought that men like the 
Honourable ^[ehta would ever associate themselves 
with an agitation started in the interest of money-lenders 
■and against those of the iwots? We are not money-lenders 
ourselves, and there is no earthly reason why w-e should 
champion the interests of the moneydender more tiuni 
those of the rva% even if the instinctive sympathy wdiich 
i'lll Juunan beitigs feel for the v/eaker party in ariy struggle 
were to be withheld by us from the poor ryot. And 
speaking for myself, if Your Excellency .will pardon the 
egotism of a slight personal reference, I will say this : that 
it wn^s iny privilege to 'receive 'my lessons in Indian 
Economics and Indian Finance at the feet of the late 
yii\ Justice Eaiiacle, who, as Your Excellency so truly 
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observed at tba Bombay Memorial Meetings 'was always a 
friend of the pooi*^ ryot, and who, it is well known, grestly 
interested himself in the passing and the sobsequent 
successful administration of the Deccan Agriculturists'^ 
Belief Act. It is not, therefore, possible, unless I am 
prepared to pi'ove false to the teachings of my departed 
master, that in any agrarian discussion I should range 
myself against the interest of the '^ryot or be swayed by a 
special feeling of partiality for the money-lender. No, 
my Lord, it is because I believe, and very firmly believe, 
that this Bill will prove disastrous [to the best interest of 
the agriculturists and not because it is likely to do any 
harm toAhe money-lender — which I do not think it really 
will, as I will show later on — that I deem it to be my duty 
to resist the passing of this measure to the utmost of my 
power. If it is true, as I have heard it; alleged, that 
the agriculturists themselves do not dislike this Bill, may 
I ask how it is that, while the petitions against the Bill 
'have poured in upon the Council in a manner perfectly 
unprecedented — and many of them are signed by large 
number of agriculturists — there is not a single petition 
from any agriculturist in favour of the Bill ? If it be said 
that the agriculturists are too ignorant to formally submit 
an expression, of their views to Government or that they 
have not yet had time to do so, my answer is that the first 
contention cannot hold good in view of the numerous 
petitions purporting to be in favour of the Ivhoti Bill 
submitted by khoti tenants in the Eatnagiri District 
during the last three or four years ; and, as re- 
gards the second contention, it only adds strength to 
the eloquent appeal which my Honourable friend, Mr, 
Mehta, has addressed to this Council to postpone this 
measure for six months. This will give the agriculturists 
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time to petition in favour of the Bill, and then the position 
of Government will be immensely strengthened, for the 
ground from under the feet of those who are opposed to 
the Bill will be cut. My Lord, to my mind it is the most 
natural thing in the world that the agriculturists of the 
Presidency should have received this Bill with feelings, of 
consternation and dismay. How could it be otherwise 
wdien we consider the nature of the Bill, the time selected 
fox' its inti’oduetion and the feelings and prepossessions of 
oui‘ agricultural community ? I can only regard it as an 
instance of the malignity of fates that at a time when 
Government had done so much to save the agriculturists 
from actual starvation and when they had been encouraged 
to expect specially liberal treatment in the matter of 
suspensions and remissions, and when in consequence they 
w^ere feeling profoundly thankful to Government, this Bili 
should have come upon the community like a bolt from 
the blue, undoing, so to say, in a moment the splendid 
%vork of months, if not of years, and substituting distrust 
and alarm, in place of growing attachment and warm 
gratitude. From a return laid on the table yesterday, we 
find that in May last, when the Bill was introduced, the 
amount of arrears in the Presidency was about crores, 
of which Government had already decided to suspend or 
remit 1 1 crores. Seeing that these arrears were practically 
for two famine years, and seeing how extensive had been 
the crop failure on both the occasions, 1 do not think the 
arrears were at all excessive, especially when we bear in 
mind that in many places the intended I'elief had not been 
definitely announced to the particular individuals concerned 
and, therefore, many more persons were in a state of 
expectancy than would have been the case if the requisite 
announcement had been previously made. The extent to 
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whicii the Bill has frightened the people may be ganged 
from the fact that out of these arrears 45 lakhs have been 
already paid, and probably more would have been realised 
but for the annoimcement'of Government made in June 
that no forfeitures would be made before the passing of 
the Bill, and that, even after the Bill became law rea- 
sonable time would be given to the pants to pe.y 
tip beifore forfeitures would be ordered, ^fy Lord, the 
ordinary Indian peasant is so tenaciously attached to 
Ms proprietary rights over his holding, and lie finds 
the full enjoyment of these rights so useful in actual 
life, that there is nothing be will not do, if it is in his 
power to ward off what he regards as a direct or indirect 
attack on those rights. And is it didicuit to understand 
that a proposal to take away from him his power of 
alienating, when necessary, his holding should appear to 
•Mm to be a most serious encroachment on his rights ? 
^Uhen the Survey Act of 1865 was passed, it was claimed 
on behalf of Government that the conferring of the survey 
tenure on those who have been 'itpari tenants previously 
px^actic.diy added to the we^rlth of the agricuituml com- 
-munity nearly X 35,000,000 sterling. If this was not a 
mere idle assertion; it follows that, when it is proposed 
to-day to withdraw from a portion of the land of the 
Presidency the power of free transfer, it is eqt.ii valent to 
withdrawing a portion of the wealth that wns claimed to 
have been added to it in 1865, and tliiit lias since been 
enjoyed by the survey occupants. The agriculturist feels 
that Ms power of, .transfer enables liim to raise a loan in 
times of difficulty; when the difficulty passes awa}^ he, in 
many instances, tries his .best repay the loan ; but the 
struggle is very hard and he often finds redemption brwond 
his power. All the same, he* values his powder of transfer 
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•iiiii will not it if he can. Suppose Government 

were to ileelare to-morrow that Government Sec uii ties were 
j.iot traiislerabie and tliat the holclei's were entitled only to 
receive interest from G^overnnient, Howmiany of us will 
like sfieli a i'estrietioii ? I only mention this illustration to 
>how how, huiiuin nature being what it is, no one would 
liiie to part with a power which means a coinmand of re- 
soiii'ces in times of need. Whether such unwillingness on 
the part of the ryot to part with his power of free transfer 
ought} to deter Govevtimeiit from a course which they 
think to be necessary in Ms interests is another €|uestioB» 
'My ps'esent poitit is that it is not in the iiatiire of things 
pohsible tint the agrieiiiturists could like this Bill — ex- 
i?ept, perliaps, tiiose among them who under a uiisappre- 
lien.hm may imagine tliat it will enable them to get rid of 
tiieir liebts to the sowcar. L have so far tried to show' to 
the Oouucii that, whatever value Government may atta<‘h 
to the present measure as likely to air.eliorate the concli- 
tiun of tiie ryots, the opposition to it is a genuine and 
spoutaiieoiis opposition, ctud is strongest among those for 
whose benefit the Bill is avowedly intended, namely, the 
agriculturists themselves. I will now come to the ques- 
tion whether the Hill is really likely to do any good to 
anybotly. '3Iy Lord, 1 am strongly of opinion that, so far 
as tlm agriculturists of the Pi-'esidencj' are concerned, it 
cannot do them the least good and that it will do large 
niiffibers of them great injury. Our agriculturists may be 
divided into four classes Those who are yet free or 

virtusilly free from tiebt ; I believe these form a small pro- 
portion of the total number ; (2) those who have already 
got into debt, but not to such* ah extent as to be hopeless- 
ly involved and who are making liomst efibrts to keep 
their heads above water — these I , believe constitute a 
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largo class ; (3) those who are so heavily indebted as 
to be iiopelessly involved ; these also constitute a large- 
class and they are, I believe, at present practically serfs in 
the hands of sowcars ; (4) and, lastly, those whose lands are 
so poor and over-assessed that the cost of cultivation and 
the Government assessment eat up the whole gross produce,, 
if indeed it suffices for the purpose, and who, therefore,, 
are unable even now to raise any money on the security of 
their lands. This class is, like the first, numerically a 
small one* Let us now consider how the Bill will aftect 
the interests of each one of these four different classes. 
As regards the first class, it is obvious that those agri- 
culturists do not need Government intervention. They 
have so far used their credit well and Government them- 
selves have often declared that they have no desire to 
interfere with the freedom of action of these men. But 
if the Bill is passed, this class will be very prejudicially 
affected by it in one respect. These men are, at present 
like other agriculturists, entitled to the relief of suspensions 
and remissions in times of famine. But it has been stated 
on behalf of Government that the proposed legislation 
Enable Government to determine without difficulty who 
should get the benefit of suspensions and remissions and 
who should not ; a man^s readiness to come under the 
tenure being accepted as a test of his deserving the required 
relief. And as men of this class will never care to part 
with their power of free transfer for the sake of a yearns 
assessment, it is clear that their position will become worse- 
when- the Bill is passed, in that they will not practically 
get the benefit of suspensions and remissions to which they 
are at present entitledf My Lord, I submit it is very hard 
that a class which has deserved so well of the Government 
by reason of the judicious use that it has made so far of it& 
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credit should tfeus be marked for injury. The assessment 
of Government, as is well known, is based in the Decean 
at any rate on an average of seasons, the standard being- 
that in three years one is good, one bad and one indiiferent. 
When, however, there is a succession of bad seasons, as has 
been the case daring the last five or six years, Government- 
ax^e morally boimd to remit a portion of the assessment as a 
mjitter of coui’se. And it is unfair to make this relief de- 
pendent upon the applicant accepting a change in tenure- 
which he does not like. As regards the second class, that is,, 
those who have already got into debt, but who are not 
yet hopelessly involved, their position, too, will be made 
much xyorse by this legislation. A case within my own 
personal expeidence will illusti’ate what I say, Govei’n- 
ment have appointed me to administer the estate of a 
minor in Poona. My ward’s father, a sardar of the 
Deccan, who is used to lend money to agidculturists on 
the security of their lands, had advanced about 7 years- 
ago a sum of E.s, 900 at 10 per cent, to one man, whose 
holding will fetch, if sold in the market, about Bs.. 
2,000 in ordinary times. This holding has to pay 
an assessment of Rs. 108, and deducting that, it brings- 
to the holder a net income of about Bs. 150, out of 
which, however, he has to pay us Bs. 90 a year as interest.. 
Now for the last five years the seasons have been conti- 
nuously unfavourable, and this man has not been able ■ to 
pay us anything on account of interest. He managed to- 
pay the Government assessment, somehow or other, tilt 
two or three years ago, and since then he has been in 
arrears. Now till June last this man was under the im- 
pression that his arrears would be remitted, when all of a 
sudden he received a notice that, unless he paid up, his- 
hoiding would be forfeited. The man at once came to mo 
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in great fright and asked me to advance fclie amount 
required to pay the arrears. I asked liiiii how 1 could 
advance any more money, to Mm when he. had not paid 
us the interest for the last five years. The niaiq lioweveiq 
begged hard. He said he would give me a new bond lor 
the origiiiM Ks. 900 Rs. 500 — the amount of inteivst 
unpaid — the two hunclered and odd rupees recpiired 
for paying up Government arrears, or altogether foi' .i 
siiai of nearly Rs. 1,700. As this sum was to bestr the 
same interest as the original amount, 10 per cent., the 
man’s q^roposal practically meant his utter ruin, as he 
would, after the new transaction, have to pay Rs. 170 a 
year as interest with an income of only about Rs. 150. 
Fortutiateiy, the last Government Resolution on this 
subject has come to liis rescue, and for the present, at any 
rate, i believe, he will have no more trouble. Now tiiis is 
a typical and not an insolated case, and it will illiistmte 
how agriculturists of the second class inentionecl above 
will be harmed by this Bill. These men will not accept 
the new tenure, if they can help it, and wail go on adding 
to their debts in bad times in order to pay the Govern- 
ment assessment , and even if in a few stray eases they 
are inclined to take advantage of the new tenure, tlie 
so wears who have already advanced to tlieni money will 
not, as I have already showed, allow the knd to bo forfeit- 
ed, but will pay the assessment themselves and tjiu.s add 
to the liabilities of the occupants. The third class is of 
those who are hopelessly involved and whose lands are at 
present in the bands of the sowcars. I have alread}' shown 
that this class will not be touched by this Bill at all, tlioiigii 
■some members are under a misapprehension tJiat it will 
bring them relief, and I do not think I need say anytiiirig 
■‘■more about these men now. Finally, as regards that class 
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of agrieiiltnri^tw who caDnot rnis-e any iiionej' on the- 
fpciirity of their lancL^ even at present, by reason of 
the poor character of the soil and the heaviness of 
government assessment, why, nij Lord, these lands 
i:rc p'raetically inalienable even now, since no money 
can be raised on their security, and so I do not see 
Iiovr tlie position of tiiese men will be improved by the 
passing of this Bill. Thus, then, of the four classes 
into which the agriculturists of the Presidency may l)e 
divided, and, it will be admitted, my division is exhaus- 
tive — the tirst two classes, i.e.^ just those who are entitled 
to the fullest sympathy and protection of Government, will 
be very prejudicially affected by the Bill, The third class, 
which reqidres tiie special assistance of Government, if it 
is to be helped out of its present hopeless condition, and 
if tiie <|iiestion of agricultural indebtedness is to be really 
faced, will not virtually be touched by this Bill at all ; 
wliile the position of the last class wdll remain just what 
it is at present — only they w’ill feel that their status in life 
has been iow’ered. The Bill thus will do absoliitelj no 
good, and must, on the other hand, do a great deal of harm 
to the agricultural community. Then, again, the appre- 
hensions of sowcars have now been aroused, and if the Bill 
is passed into law, a considerable number of them wdll arm 
themselves with decrees and compel the sale of the occu- 
pancies at present mortgaged to them, which they will try 
to buy themselves. And thus the expropriation of the 
peasantry, so far from being prevented, wdll, in fact, 
actually be hastened ^by this Bill. As regards the sow-ears 
themselves, I think it is quite clear that the proposed 
ineasure cannot really injure their, interests except, per- 
haps, in so far that where the new' tenure comes to be 
substituted — which, I believe, will now be . on an exceed- 
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ingly small area — they will not be able to engage in loan 
transactions to the same extent as elsewhere* But 
this really is no loss as in course of time an adjustment is 
bound to take place, and these men will find other open- 
ings for investment. The only party whose position is 
improved by the Bill are the Government themselves* I 
do not mean to say that the framers of the Bill have this 
object in view. But that cannot alter the fact that this 
will be the result of the proposed legislation. In the first 
place, as my honourable friend, Mr, Mehta, has already 
pointed out, the Bill constitutes an emphatic assertion of 
the theory of State landlordism, and this is bound to have 
far-reaching consequences. The Bill means a nationali- 
zation of forfeited lands, which alters completely the 
character of the land tenure in the Presidency. The 
Honourable Mr. Monteath expressed his surprise yesterday 
that I should call the Government scheme a measure for 
the nationalization of forfeited lands. I do not know in 
what sense the honourable member understands the word 
nationalization, but if he takes it in the sense in which 
political economists use the term, I do say, and I say it 
emphatically, that the Bill constitutes a scheme for the 
nationalization of forfeited lands. The honourable mem- 
ber will remember that the Belief Act Commission of 1891 
discussed in their report the question whether Government 
might not buy lands themselves instead of letting the sow- 
cars secure them and then re-grant them to agriculturists 
as tenants of State without, of course, the power of aliena- 
tion. They pronounced the proposal a good one if it could 
be carried out ; but they considered the cost would be 
prohibitive and there were other difiiculties also in the way. 
What they thus considered was unattainable by reason of 
its excessive cost, Government now propose to achieve by 
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foregoing merely a year’^s assessment when the average price 
of land according to the Honourable Mr. Monteath’s own 
testimony is twenty-five times the assessment. And what 
is this, my Lord, but nationalimtion of land for a most 
trifling amount ? Then, my Lord, the wide discretionary 
powers, which Government propose to take tinder the Bill, 
will enable them whenever they like — though this is not 
desired at present^ — to grant short leases or take land for 
public purposes without any compensation, or allot it to 
whomsoever they please. This, my Lord, is a real danger, 
because the tendency of revenue officers generally is to put 
the widest possible interpretation on the powers of Govern- 
ment for the purpose of enhancing the Government 
revenue in every possible way. Take, for instance, the 
question of building fines and assessments ; 'who would 
have thought before 1865, when there -were neither build- 
ing fines nor special assessments for building sites, that in 
a few years Government would advance their claims from 
point to point in such a manner as to end by claiming for 
themselves the entire non- agricultural market value of 
unalienated land ? It has been stated that Government 
intend the Bill to be in the nature of an experiment. But, 
I think, there are grave objections to Government embark- 
ing upon an experiment which, it is quite clear, is bound to 
fail and which will bring needless discredit on the policy of 
restricting the power of alienation, which, unclet* certain 
circumstances may prove useful. If Government really 
want to make an experiment which has reasonable chances of 
success, let them select at first a small area, take over in 
that area the debts of the ryots from the sowcars to them- 
selves by efiecting a settlement of some sort, start agricul- 
tural banks to provide for the ordinary needs of the 
agriculturists who are thus taken out of the hands of the 
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so wears j and then declare ^ their lands insilienahle without 
their .sanction., . This would be facing the (|uesticm in the 
only inanner in which it ought to he faced, and niativ of 
our countrymen will support (Tovernment in sneli a 
Government will then be ineuriing some risk, ami will, 
therefore, so to say, earn a right to make an expei itia nt 
ill this matter. What the ryot needs is money, or, wimt 
is nearly the same thing, cheap money. And if you do 
not reduce what he pays at present to the sowcar or do 
not advance anything from the eohers of Goveriuiient for 
helping him, how can you give any relief to the ryot ? \t 
is, I submit, not possible to improve the position of the 
agriculturist by a mere manipulation of the legislative 
machine. 

My Lord, I have said what I had to say about the Bill. 
I will now say a few words in reply to certain remarks whieli 
have fallen from the Honourable Mr. Monteath and the 
Honourable Mr. Lely in the course of this debate. The 
Honourable Mr. Monteath, if he will pardon my saying so,, 
spoke with somewhat unnecessary warmth about certain 
observations contained in my minute of dissent. The 
honourable member told us that I was not correct in 
saying that in no other province of British India has the 
executive such wide discretionary powers about waste, 
forfeited or relinquished lands, as the Bombay Government 
are seeking to acquire by means of this Bill/’ and he went 
on to say that in every other province the executive 
already possessed such powers and that Bombay alone was 
behind them in this respect. ISTow, my Lord, I do not 
know where the honourable member has obtained hi.s Law 
from. The statement in the minute of dissent ivas not 
made without a careful inquiry, and ’ I claim that I nrn 
right in the view I have taken, and the honourable member 
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is quite mistaken. I repeat tHat in no otfeer pi'ovince has 
the e^iecubive got the power of transfemng land from one 
kind of tenure to another in the exercise of its own discre- 
tion. Waste lands to which the survey settlement has 
been extended, as also forfeited and relinquished lands are^ 
at present, in this Presidency under the survey tenure, i.e., 
they can be granted to occupants only in perpetuity and 
with the full power of alienation. Under this Bill Gov- 
ernment seek to obtain the power to change the tenuie of 
these lands whenever and wherever they please. If the 
honourable member will be so good as to show me his 
authority for his statement, I shall be glad to modify my 
view of the matter. Then again, my Loi’d, I was amazed 
yesterday to hear what he said about the present law as to 
the disposal of forfeited lands. The minute of dissent 
states that at present forfeited lands are sold to tile highest 
bidder, except in certain exceptional cases, such as a 
combination not to buy the land at a fair price. And 
when these sales take place the proceeds, after deducting 
the arrears of land revenue and the expenses of sale, are 
credited to the defaulting occupant. It is only in those 
exceptional cases where sales cannot -take place for certain 
specified reasons, that the Collector has power to dispose 
of the land in any other way — of course, without changing 
the character of the tenure under which it is held. The 
honourable member said yesterday that, whatever might 
be the present practice, this was not the present law on 
the subject. How, my Lord, it is almost presumptuous 
on my part to pit myself in this matter against the 
honourable member, who is well known for his great 
abilities, who has been a Revenue Officer all his life, 
and who presides at present over the Revenue Depart- 
ment of the Presidency. Still, my authority for my 
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statement is unimpeachable. Here I hold in ni 3 ^ hand 
the Land Beveime Code of the Presidency, and I make 
bold to say that a reference to the provisions contained in 
it, on the subj«^ct of tlie disposal of forfeited lands and 
especially to Rule 60, will show that my view of the 
matter is absolutely correct. 

My honourable friend also challenged me yesterday- to 
draft a section — and he offered to give me a certain 
amount of time to do it in— so as to limit the discretionary 
powers of Government, as we desire to limit them, and 3 'et 
to provide for all those cases for which, he says, provision 
is necessaiw. Now, in the first place, 1 think this is not a 
fair challenge to throw down tome. Are the drafting re- 
sources at the disposal of Government so inadequate to the 
work of framing a small section such as would meet all 
requirements ? Cannot the Advocate-General who occu- 
pies so high a position in the Bombay Bar or the Legal 
Remembrancer, who is already recognized to be one of the 
ablest Civilian Judges in the Presidency, help the honour- 
able member in this little matter, that he should ask me, 
who am no lawyer and have only my own plain common- 
sense to guide me, to do this work ? However, my Lord, 
as the honourable member has thrown down the challenge 
I make bold to accept it and T venture to assure him that 
with the assistance of my lawyer friends, I will produce 
such a section as he suggests if he will give me the neces- 
sary time that he has already promised. Surely it cannot 
be difficult to frame a section which provides that, when 
land is given for a temporary non-agricultural pui'pose or 
is given to wild tribes for agrieultiiral purposes, the per- 
petuity tenure should , not apply. Now that I haveaccept- 
•ed his challenge, I hope the honourable member will not 
proceed further with the Bill to-day. The Honourable 
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Mr. Lely, in tlie course of his remarks, regretted that men 
•of education and of undoubted patriotism should confine 
themselves to the work of mere criticism and should 
oppose so small a measure framed in the interests of their 
poorer brethren. He seemed to think that our energies 
%vould be much better employed if we gave up this nega- 
tive work of mere criticism and came forward to initiate 
measui’es of reform. Now, my Lord, in the first place, it 
■should be remembered that in all countries with strong 
•centralized Governments the work of initiating important 
measures naturally devolves upon the Government. More- 
over, what opportunities have w^e for initiating important 
measures? Put men like the late Mr. Ranade or 
my honourable friend Mr. Mehta on your Executive 
Gouneils. Place them in a situation of real power and 
responsibility, and then w^e undertake to show that we can 
initiate measures as well as anyone else It is because 
you have power to carry out your ide^s and we have 
not, that we appear to you to be engaged in unpracti- 
•eal or academic discussions while you claim for your 
efforts the character of practical or constructive work. 
We are not, to use the words which Lord Ourzon once 
•applied to theLiberals in speaking of the Cretan question, 
so empty of suggestion and full only of denunciation,^' 
as some people imagine. But perhaps it is not the part of 
wisdom to talk of what cannot be. Let not the Council 
misunderstand me. I say this in no spirit of discontent, 
but merely to repel a charge which w^e think we do not 
deserve. I freely recognize — what the late Mr. Ranade so 
often used to impress upon our minds — that though there 
may be less field for personal ambition and less scope for 
the display of individual talent under the present regime, 
there is ample compensation and more than that iii tha 
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HessiBgs of peace aB<i„ of ' order well esteblishecly In the- 
lar^^^er possibiiites of enlightenment and progress secured 
to the mass of our countrymen, in the higher ideals of 
civic and national life to which we have been introduced 
and in the rousing of the moral energies of our people. 

And now I come to the concluding portion of my 
speech. I earnestly implore the Council to accept the- 
amendment of my honourable friend, if not in the form 
in which it is proposed, in some other form, which may be- 
more acceptable. And I base my request on two- 
grounds. In the first place this voluminous mass of 
petitions has not been so much as looked at by any 
one on behalf of the Oouncil. I have already pointed 
out that the Select Committee’s deliberations had come- 
to a close before a single one of these petitions had reached 
the Council. Of what use, my Lord, is it for the people to- 
petition, if those to whom the petitions are addressed will 
not even care to look at them ? It wavS not thus that the 
Honourable Sir Charles Ollivant dealt with the numerous* 
petitions against the District Municipal Bill. It is not- 
my object, my Lord, to praise one member of the Govern- 
ment at the expense of another — that would be an un- 
worthy artifice — but I mention this because it illustrates 
my idea of how a measure should be considered by Select 
Committee. Sir Charles Ollivant used to go himself 
through the petitions, as far as possible, and, if he had no 
time, he asked us to go through them and bring the- 
principal points to his notice. He was alivays ready to* 
enter into our feelings, to accept whatever suggestions 
appeared in ihe course of the discussion to be good and 
always ready to meet us at least half-way. He w^as not 
wanting in strength. The iron hand, we felt, was always 
there ; but he ever took care to put on the velvet glo^^e. 
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f submit it is not right to strike us with the mailed fist 
after the manner of a certain high potentate. My second 
ground for asking for a postponement is that the 
’reason which was mentioned by the Honourable 
Mr. Monteath at Mahableshwar for rushing the 
Hill through the Council no longer exists. The 
honourable member told us at Mahableshwar that it 
was intended to make the new experiment on a large 
scale, and it was necessary to pass the Bill before the 
beginning of the new Bevenue year, i,e., the 1st of August 
last. Well, the 1st of August is already past ; and as 
^regards the area on which the experiment can now be 
tried, the resolution recently issued by Government 
directing that no forfeitures should take place for one year, 
practically settles that question. You will get only an 
^exceedingly small area — if you get any at all — for trying 
your experiment on, I submit, therefore, that there is 
now absolutely no Justification for proceeding with this 
measure so precipitately. My Lord, the late Mr. Banade, 
dn a lecture which he delivered some years ago at the 
Deccan College, on some Aspects of Indian Political 
Economy,” referred to the curious phenomenon of 
Anglo-Indian Administrators, who are strong Conservatives 
in English polities, developing radical and even socialistic 
ijendencies in dealing with certain aspects of Indian 
Administration. I asked a high officer of Go\-'ernment for 
an explanation of this phenomenon a few days ago. He 
said : It is because we are able to take a more impartial 
view of things here than in England, having no personal 
interests to think of. I think, my Lord, this explanation 
is true as far as it goes, but it does not state the whole 
"truth. I think it is also because too much power has 
^produced a sense of irresponsibility. Does any one 
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iBiagioe that a .measure : of such far-reaehing tendencies- 
■would have been introdiiced m Englaiid and nisiiec! 
through ParMament with so much precipitation in spite of 
the itnaninious protests of the people ^ And 1 siibiiiit that 
the deliberation which becomes in England a duty of 
Government, owing to the power of the electors, should 
also be recognized bj the British Government in India as- 
a duty under a sense of self-restraint. My Lord, what is- 
the position here to-day ? We. the elected members or this 
Council, are absolutely unanimous in lesisting this Bill,, 
and though our voting power is not large enough under 
the constitution of this Council to prevent the passing of 
any measure which Government are determined to eaiiT,. 
we represent, when we are unanimous, a moral force,, 
which it is not wise to ignore. For better for worse, you 
have introduced the elective element into your Councils,, 
and according to your own English ideas, you must now 
accept us as speaking not for ourselves individuaily but in. 
the name of those who have sent us here. And if a 
standing majority has been secured to Government under 
the constitution, its real purpose, I take it, is not tO' 
enable Government to ride roughshod over our unanimous 
expression of opinion, but to prevent the non-official 
members from combining and overthrowing anything that 
Government may have done. This, I submit, is the only 
true interpretation of the present constitution of this> 
Council. My Lord, the Government with their superio- 
rity in votes can pass this measure here to-day, but let 
them x'emember the words of the poet: — 

Oh lis excellent to have a giant’s strength, 

But ’tis tyrannous to use it like a giant. 

Nothing can fill US with gi-eater sadness than this 
spectacle of Government trying to carr}- a measuie in such 
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liaste and withont proper deliberation — a measure tfeat is 
bittei’lj resented bj the agricnitnrists, that has roused the 
apprehensions of the sowcars and that is condtiniied by 
the educated classes with one voice and in no nncertain 
terms. Is it fair, is it wise that Government shonld 
reduce ns, the elected members, to a position of such utter 
helplessness that our united appeal should not secure even 
a brief postponement for a measure of such great import- 
ance ? My Lord, I appeal to Your Excellency personally in 
the matter. Your Excellency has come fresh from a land 
where political opponents receive greater consideration and 
better care is taken of the several conflicting interests that 
must be harmonized in every important legislative measure* 
Y our Excellency is free from what the Honourable Sir 
Charles Ollivant called the other day deteriorating limit- 
ations.” I appeal to Your Excellency to pause— pause 
before it is too late, pause in spite of anything Your 
Excellency might have said yesterday. During the brief 
time Your Excellency has been at the head of the Admi- 
nistration in this Presidency, you have taught us to look 
up to you, not only with respect — that is due to all Gover- 
nors — but also with confidence and, if I be permitted to 
say so, with feelings of deep attachment. The people of 
the Presidency look up to Your Excellency, even at this 
last moment, to come to their assistance, and I fervently 
hope and trust that they will not look in vain. 

[ When the amendment loas declared lost, the Hon. Mr. 
Mehta, the Hon, Mr. Khare, the Hon, Mr. Parehh, and the 
Hon, Sir Balchandra KHshna tmtkdreio from the Council 
IlalL Before foUoivmg them, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale spoke as 
foUoias:— ] 

Your Excellency, — May I offer a vrord of personal 
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explanation? In tlie remarks wMch I made this after- 
noon I did not like to say anything as to the course I 
should take if the . amendment were lost. I think it my 
dntjj my Lord, now to say that I must follow the course 
which has been taken by some of my honourable colleagues. 
I take this course with the gx'eatest reluctance and regret. 
I mean no disrespect to Your Excellency or 3’our collea- 
gues personally. It is only an overwhelming sense of 
duty which urges me to take this step because I am not 
prepared to accept even the remote responsibility of asso- 
ciating myself with this measure which my further pre- 
sence here would imply. 
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FAREWELL TO FEEGUSSON COLLEGE* 

[ On the eve of Ms retirernent from the Fergimon College^ 
■the students presented Mr. Golthctle imth a farewell address^ 
on Friday^ the September 1902 , to which he replied as 
follows : — ] 

Mr. Principal, Brother- Professors and Students of the 
•College, — It is not possible for me to rise without deep 
•emotion to reply to the address which has just been read, 
and to return thanks for the great, the overwhelming kind- 
ness with which you have treated me to-day. Ail painting 
in life is sad, but where the heart’s deepest feelings are 
involved, the severance of old ties, and the necessity of 
saying good-bye, is about as trying an ordeal as any that a 
man can be called upon to go through. For eighteen years 
now, I have tried, according to the humble measure of my 
^capacity, to give the best that was in me to this Society. 

I Through good 'report and through evil report, through 

sunshine and through storm, it has been my endeavour to 
. . work for this institution with a single aim to its welfare, till 
; *at last it has become impossible for me to think of myself 
.as apart from this College. And now, when the time for 
my withdrawing myself from all active work in this insti- 
tution has come, my heart is naturally stirred by convict- 
ing emotions, in which a feeling of intense thankfulness is 
mingled with a feeling of deep sadness. I feel thankful, 
.profoundly thankful, that it has pleased Providence to give it 
to me to discharge the solemn and onerous obligations of a 
vow taken so many years ago under the influence of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and that no matter what happens to me in 
the future, I shall aways be able to look back with plea- 
sure and pride on this part of my career, and say to my- 
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self “ TImnk I was permiUecI to fumi my pledge/V 
But, geotiemen, side by side witli this feeling of thank* 
fuInesSj there is a feeling of deep regret, that uiy active 
work for this great institution is now at an end. \ou 
can easily iniderstand what a wrench it must he to me to 
thus tear myself away from an institution, to which mv 
best work hitherto has been given, and which always has 
been first in my thoughts and affections, no matter in how 
many fields it was my lot to work. Some of you here 
ma,y, perhaps, be tempted to ask, “as other friends have 
already asked — -why do you retire from the College, if 
you feel the parting so keenly ? My answer to this Cjues- 
tion is, that my decision has not been arrived at without 
iC long and anxious examination of the whole position, In 
the first place, my health is not now what it once was^ 
During the last term, it was a matter of anxiety to me from 
week to week, and almost from day to day, how I should 
be able to finish my work without breaking down in the 
middle of the term. Even then, as many of you are aware, 
I was not able to perform my duties in the College with 
that strict regularity, with which my colleagues were per- 
forming theirs, and one cannot help feeling that this is a 
very unsatisfactory position to be in, though never a word 
of complaint was heard from my colleagues. And I felt 
I had no right to put such a strain on their indulgence. 
You know the golden rulethat when you sit down to a repast, 

. it is always well to rise a little hungry or when you go to 
a friend’s house, you should rather leave before your time 
than overstay his hospitality even by a day, I know rny 
colleagues do not think that the illustrations apply. All 
the same, having worked for eighteen years more or less^ 
under high pressure I thought it was best for me to ivtire 
' and leave the field to other workers. This, however, is- 
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not mj sole reason for withdrawing from the College and 
some of you are apt to think that it is not a very conclu- 
sive one either, and I will franlcly tell you that another 
reason has inhuenced me in making up my mind, quite as 
much as this one. Years ago I remember to have read 
the story of a man, who lived by the side of the sea, who 
had a nice cott-ige and fields that yielded him their abund- 
ance, and who was surrounded by a loving family. The 
world thought that he was very happ3^ But to him 
the sea had a strange fascination. When it lay gently^ 
heaving like an infant asleep, it appealed to him 
w'hen it raged like an angry and roaring lion, it still 
appealed to him ; till at last he could withstand the fatal 
fascination no longer. And so having disposed of every- 
thing and put his all into a boat, he launched it on the bosom 
of the sea. Twice was he beaten back by the waves- — a 
warning he would not heed. He made a third attempt- 
when the pitiless sea overwhelmed him. To a certain 
extent this seems to me to be my position to day. Here f 
am with a settled position in this College, and having foi 
my colleagues men with whom it is a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to %vork, and whose generosity in overlooking my many 
faults and magnifying any little services ! may have render^ 
ed, has often touched me deeply. And } et, I am giving 
up all this to embark on the stormy and uncertain sea of 
public life. But I hear within me a voice which urges me- 
to take this course, and I can only ask you to believe me 
when I say that it is purely from a sense of duty to the- 
best interests of our country, that I am seeking this 
position of greater freedom, but not necessaiily of less 
responsibility. Public life in this country has few rewards 
and many trials and diseoui’agements. The prospect of 
work to be done is vast, and no one can say what is on the 
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other side — how all this work may end. But one thing is 
•clear. Those who feel in the matter as I do must devote 
themselves to the work in a spirit of hope and foith and 
seek only the satisfaction which comes of all disinterested 
exertions. This is not the place where I may speak of my 
future hopes or lines of work. But one thing I know, and 
it is this : — Whether I am permitted to press onwards and 
prove of some little use to the public in another capacity, 
or whether I have to return a weather-beaten, tempest-tost, 
•shipwrecked mariner, my thoughts, as 3^0 u have said in 
your address, will constantly be with this institution : and, 
■on the other hand, I shall always be sure of a warm and 
hospitable welcome within these walls, whenever I choose 
to come here. And, now, before concluding I wish to say 
one thing to the students of this College. I hope and trust 
that they will always he proud of this institution. X am 
about to leave you and so I can speak on this subject now 
with less reserve. I have been nearly all over India, and 
I have naturally felt special interest in the educational 
institutions of different places. Nowhere throughout the 
country is there an institution like this College of ours. 
There are other institutions better equipped, and also with 
older traditions ; but the self-sacrifice of men like my 
friends, Mr. Paranjpye and Mr. Eajawade, surrounds this 
'College with a halo of glory all its own. The principal 
moral interest of this institution is in the fact that it 
represents an idea and embodies an ideal. The idea 
IS that Indians of the present day can bind themselves 
together, and putting aside all thoughts of worldly 
interests work for a secular purpose with the zeal and 
enthusiasm which we generally find in the sphere of 
religion alone. The ideal is the ideal of self-help, 
that we may learn slowly but steadily to rely less and 
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less upon others, however billing to bear our burdens, 
and more and more upon ourselves. I trust that you,, 
the students of this College, will keep this character of the 
institution steadily before your eyes — that your devotion to 
it, your enthusiasm for it, will be commensurate with the- 
nobility and importance of its work, that even when you 
feel disposed to criticise it, you will speak of it with that 
loving solicitude with which we mention a parent’s faults, and 
that you will always do what lies in your power to further 
its interests and enlarge the sphere of its usefulness and 
inhuence. And now nothing remains for me but to say 
good-bye,” I know I have given but feeble utterance 
to the thoughts that are at this moment uppermost in my 
mind, but nothing that I can say will express them ade- 
quately. I wish you well — individually and collectively .. 
In leaving you, as I am doing, I feel I am leaving the best 
work of my life behind me. I trust I may meet some of 
you hereafter as co-workers in other fields, that we may 
also occasionally meet within the walls of this College*. 
God bless this College and bless you ail. 


'THE ELEYATION : OF ^THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 

[Ai Dharivar Socicd Conference held on April ^7th^ 
1903, the Hon. Mr. Gohhale moved the the fMovnng Eesdw . 
.tion on the elevation of the depressed iclasses. In doing so^ 
he said : — ] 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — The proposition 

which has been entrusted to me runs thus : — 

That- this Conference holds that; the present degraded condi- 
tion of the low easts'^ is in itself and from the national point of 
Tiew unsatisfactory, and is of opinion that every weil-su-sher of 
the country should consider it his duty to do all he can to raise 
their moral and social condition by trying to rouse self-respect in 
these classes and placing facilities for education and employment 
within their reach. 

Gentlemen, I hope I am not given to the use of un- 
necessarily strong language and yet I must say that this 
resolution is not as strongly worded as it should have been. 
The condition of the low castes — it is painful to call them 
low castes— is not only unsatisfactory as this resolution 

it is SO deeply deplorable that it constitutes a grave 

blot on our social arrangements ; and, further, /the attitude 
of our educated men towards this class is profoundly painful 
-and humiliating. I do not propose to deal with this 
■subject as an antiquarian ; I only want to make a 
few general observations from .the standpoint of justice, 
humanity, and national self-interest. , ! think all fair- 
minded persons will have to admit that it is absolutely 
monstrous that a class of human beings, with bodies 
•similar to our own, with brains that can think and with 
hearts that can feel, should be perpetually condemned to a 
low life of utter wretchedness, servitude and mental and 
moral degradation, and that permanent barriers should be 
placed in their way so that it should be impossible for 
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them ever to overcome them and improve their lot./' This 
is deeply revolting to our sense of juvStice. I believe one 
lias on 1}^ to put oneself menta.lly into their place to realize 
1x0 w grievous this injustice is. We nxay touch a cat, we 
may touch a clog, we may touch any other animal, but the 
touch of these human beings is pollution ! And so com- 
plete is now the mental degradation of these people that 
they themselves see nothing in such treatment to resent, 
that they ac€|uiesce in it as though nothing better than 
that was their due. 

^ I remember a speech delivered seven or eight years ago 

by the late Mr. Ranade in Bombay, under the auspices of the 
Hindu Union Club. That was a time when public feeling 
ran high in India on the subject of the treatment which 
: otir people were receiving in South Africa. Our friend, 

Mr. Gandhi, had come here on a brief visit from South 
Africa and he was telling us how our people were treated 
in Natal and Cape Colony and the Transvaal — how they 
were not allowed to walk on foot-paths or travel in hrst- 
olass c xrriages on the railway, how they were not admitted 

i into hotels and so forth. Public feeling, in consequence^ 
was deepl}^ stirred, and we all felt that it was a mockery 
that we should be called British subjects, when we were 
I treated like this in Great B?atain^s colonies. Mr. Ranade 
felt this just as keenly as any one else. He had been a 
never- failing adviser of Mr. Gandhi, and had carried on a 
regular correspondence with him. But it was Mr, 
Ranade^s peculiar greatness that he always utilized occa- 
sions of excitement to give a proper turn to the^ national 
mind and cultivate its sense of proportion. And so, when 
every one was expressing himself in indignant terms about 
the treatment which onr countrymen were receiving in 
South Africa, Mr. Ranade came foxnvard to ask if we had 
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no sins of onr own to answer for in that ilireetioii. I do- 
mot exactly remember the' title of his arhiress. I think it 
was ** Tam the search-light inwards/* or some sneh thing. 
Bat I remember that it was a great speech— one of the' 
greatest that I have ever been privileged to hear. He 
began in characteristic fashion, expressing deep sym- 
pathy with the Indians in Sonth Africa in the struggle 
they were manfully carrying on. He rejoiced that the 
people of India had awakened to a sense of the position of 
their countrymen abroad, and he felt convinced that this 
awakening was a sign of the fact that the dead bones in 
the valley were once again becoming instinct with life. 
But he proceeded to ask :-^Was this sympathy with the 
oppressed and down-trodden Indians to be confined to 
those of our countrymen only who had gone out of India ? 
^ Or was it to be general and to be extended to all cases 
where there was oppression and injustice ? It was easy, 
he said, to denounce foreigners, but those who did so were 
bound in common fairness to look into themselves and see 
if they were absolutely blameless in the matter. He then 
described the manner in which members of low caste were 
treated by our own community in difierent parts of India. 
It was a description, which filled the audience with feelings 
of deep shame and pain and indignation. And Mr, Banade 
very justly asked whether it was for those who tolerated 
such disgraceful oppression and injustice in their own 
country to indulge in all that denunciation of the people 
of South Africa. This question, therefore, is in the first 
place a qirestion of sheer justice. 

Next, as I have already said, it is a question of 
humanity. It is sometimes urged that if we have our 
castes, the people in the West have their classes, and aftex* 
all, there is not much difiference between the two. A little 
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redection will^ however, show that the analogy is quite* 
fallacious. The classes of the West are a perfectly elastic- 
institution, simi not rigid or cast-iron like our castes. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is the most masterful personage in the 
British Empire to-day, was at one time a shoemaker and 
then a screw-maker. Of course, he did not make shoes* 
himself, but that was the trade by which he made money^ 
Mr. Chamberlain to-day dines with Eoyalty, and mixes* 
with the highest in the land on terms of absolute equality. 
Will a shoemaker ever be able to rise in India in the social 
scale in a similar Lishion, no matter how gifted by nature 
he might be ? A great writer has said that castes are emi- 
nently useful for the preservation of society, but that they 
are utterly tinsiiited for purposes of progress. And this 
I think is perfectly true. If you want to stand where you 
were a thousand years ago, the system of castes need not 
be modified in any material degree. If, however, you 
want to emerge out of the slough in which you have long 
remained sunk, it will not do for you to insist on a rigid 
adherence to caste. ^Modern civilisation has accepted 
greater equality for all as its watchword, as against privi- 
lege and exclusiveness, which were the root-ideas of the 
old world. And the larger humanity of these days re- 
quires that we should acknowledge its claims by seeking the 
amelioration of the helpless condition of our down-trodden 
countrymen. 

Finally, gentlemen, this is a question of National 
Self-interest. How can we possibly realise our national 
aspirations, how can our country ever hope to take her 
place among the nations of the world, if we allow large 
number of our countrymen to remain sunk in ignorance, 
barbarism, and degradation? Unless these men are grad- 
itally raised to a higher level, morally and intellectually 
67 
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.how can they possibly 'understand our thoughts ; or share' 
our hopes or co-operate with us in our efforts ? Can you 
not realize that 'SO, far as the work of national 'elemtion is " 
-concerned, . the energy, which these, classes might be expect- 
ed to represent, is simply unavailable to us? I understand 
that that great thinker and observer — Swami Vivekanancla 
—held this view very strongly. I think that there is not 
much hop^ for us as a nation unless the help of all classes, 
including those that are known as low castes, is forth- 
coming for the work that lies before us. Moreover, is it, I 
may ask, consistent with our own self-respect that these 
men should be kept out of our houses and shut out from 
all social intercourse as long as they remain within the 
pale of Hinduism, whereas the moment they put on a coat 
and a hat and a pair of trousers and call themselves 
Christians, we are prepared to shake hands with them and 
look upon them as quite respectable? No sensible man 
will say that this is a satisfactory state of things. Of 
course, no one expects that these classes will be lifted up 
at once morally and intellectually to a position of equality 
with their more-favoured countrymen. 

This work is bound to be slow and can only be achiev- 
ed by strenuous exertions for giving them education and 
finding for them honourable employment in life. And, 
gentlemen, it seems to me that, in the present state of 
India, no work can be higher or holier than this. I think 
if there is one question of social reform more than another 
ishat should stir the enthusiasm of our educated young 
men and inspire them with an unselfish purpose, it is this 
question of the degraded condition of our low castes. 
Cannot a few men — ^five per cent., four per cent., three, 
.^wo, even one per-cent.— of the hundreds and hundreds of 
,.graduates that the University tuxms out every year, take it 
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■upon tliemselves to dedicate their lives to this sacred work 
of the elevation of low castes ? My appeal is not to the old 
■ or the middle-aged — the grooves of their lives are fixed — 
but I think I may well address such an appeal to the 
young members of our community — to those who have not 
yet decided upon their future course and who entertain 
the noble aspiration of devoting to a worthy cause the 
• education which they have i*eceived. What the country 
needs most at the present moment is a spirit of self-sacri- 
iice on the part of our educated young meny and they may 
:take it from me that they cannot spend their, lives in a 
better cause than raising the moral and intellectual level 
of these unhappy low castes and promoting their general 
•^well-being. 



: OUR POLITICAL, SITU AnON/,., , 

Monda]j^ the %Uh July 1904 ^ the 2>Mic of Madras- 
[msemhled m large numbers at the Pachaiycqypa's Uall to give 
a qnihliG^ weho'tue 'to. the Hon'hle Mr, (hhhale. The hally 
.however^ .was overcrowded and several thousands cotdd find 
no accommodation within. The meeting teas, therefore^ held 
in the spacious mmdan opposite the College. Dewan Bahadur 
K. Krishnasioami Row^ O.I.B.y Retired Deioan of Travan- 
core^ the Chairman of the Meeting^ referred in graceftd terms-- 
to the H<rJhU Mr. Gokhalds services to the people. 
Gohhale made this speech in reidy 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen,— It rs difficult for me 
to find words to conve3^ in an}’ adequate manner my sense' 
of the overwhelming kindness with which you have received 
me this afternoon. I hope there may arise no circum- 
stances which may ever lead you to regret the welcome— 
the generous welcome— that 3*011 have accorded to me to- 
day ; and, for m3’ part, I shall only say this, that the re- 
collection of this kindness will not easily fade from m3’ 
memory. Gentlemen, in a vast concourse like this, it m 
hopeless to expect that my words ivill reach every one of 
you. I will, hoivever, try to sa}^ what I have to say in as- 
brief a manner as possible so as not to detain you long in 
an}^ case. Yon are, perhaps, aware that I have come to 
Madras in my capacity as Joint Secretary of the Indian 
l^ational Congress. It was in this city of Madras that I 
was apx^ointed to this office last December. Unfortunately 
■ pressure of duties elsewhere prevented my coming to 
Madras at the time when m3’ appointment was made. But 
perhaps it was as well, seeing that the weather at that 
time did not permit the men wiio came from different parts^ 
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'Of the eoontry to have anything like a large interchange of 
ideas. Well, I have come now to have that interchange of 
'ideas and compare notes with friends here ; and my only 
legiet is that I am unable, owing to the shortness of the 
time a u my disposal, to visit those centres of political acti- 
^ ity in the mof iissil to which I have been so kindly invited 
a.nd which I myself' would be very glad to go and see» 
Howev'Cr, I hope that it is for me only a pleasure postpon- 
ed and that circumstances will permit my making a some- 
what extended tour of this Presidency some time next 
;yeai\ 

Gentlemen, 1 have now been for about twenty years 
•in public life, I mean such public life as we have in this 
•country, and this means that I have ' been able to. follow 
the fortunes of the hTational Congress from its wery start, 
■because this, is the twentieth year since that institution 
hrst came into existence. Daring the last fewr years I have 
also had special 02>portunities to become acquainted with 
:the trend of thought and events in various parts of India, 
-and one thing I have noticed which there is no mistaking* 
In many of our papers, in the utterances of many of our 
leading men, in the discussions that take place, in the free- 
dom of private conversation, you find everywhere that the 
predominant note in regard to political agitation is one of 
despair. It seems that a kind of despondency is setting 
■over the national mind. People have already begun to ask 
■openly the question, what has the Congress done during 
'the nineteen years that it has been in existence. Some 
•others alter the form of the question and ask, is it possible 
for the Congress to achieve anything substantial, if its 
work is continued on the lines on which it has been carried 
on so far? There are some who go even further and try 
rto urge on us the practical futility of political agitation 
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isiicli as that ;iii: which- we are'engaged, . They say tlmt tlie- 
Mstory of the. %vorM fnrpislies' bo instance in which &iicii an 
agitation has' ever brought any privileges to those vrho- 
a.gitated5 and they advise us that it would be the part of 
wisdo'ui on our part to give up political agitation/ and., 
devote our energies, such as they are, to the industrial 
development of the country. Tims, whatever you may 
think of these views, one thing is clear, that our leading 
workers, many of them, not all, are gradually, but steadily, 
losing ftrith in our political agitation. Kow, if there 
•were any real justification for this feeling of despair, 
the outlook would be dark, indeed. But is there 
any real justification'? That is the question that I would 
like to put to you, Just as that is the question that I very 
often put to myself whenever a feeling of despair tends to 
assail me. The whole position requires to be examined 
calmly and dispassionately. And for that purpose you 
have to ask yourselves two or three questions. You may 
first of all ask yourselves what were the thoughts and 
ideas of those who began this political work ? What were 
the hopes and aspirations that were close to their hearts? 
Then you have to ask yourselves what were the conditions 
under which this work was undertaken by them ? What are 
the conditions under which this work has to be done now, 
and whether there has been any change or alteration of 
late in these conditions ? These are the questions which you 
must put to yourself if you are anxious to examine the 
situation correctly. With regard to the fii’st question as 
to what were the thoughts, and ideas of those who started 
this work, and wiiat were the hopes and aspirations that 
lay close to their heart, the answer is, I believe, not far to 
aeek. Those men first of ail wanted to act as interpreters 
between the rulers and the ruled, to explain, on the one 
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liaBcl, to the people the intentions of the Governmentj and 
to represent^ on the other, to the rulers the grievances of 
the people. This was the first part of political agitation,; 
and it is being performed on the whole not badly, thougli 
of course there is considerable room for improvement. 
Rut more than this, they wanted to work for the triumph 
of those larger principles on which our hopes for the future- 
of our countiy are based. It was their aspiration that the- 
disabilities under which we labour at present might become 
less and less, and that in the fulness of time we should* 
have the full rights of that British citizenship to which we 
have been admitted only in name at present. This was- 
the second, and in one sense the higher, part of our 
political agitation. It is in connection with this that the 
principal difficulties of the position arise, and the Judg- 
ments that are so often pronounced about the success or 
failure of political agitation are also mostly in reference to 
these. Row, gentlemen, let us turn to the second question^ 
What were the conditions under which the proposed work 
was to be done; what w'ere the conditions which our 
leaders then had got to realise and which we, who take up 
their work, have got now to realise in connection with 
this work ? We have got to realise that on one side of us 
are arrayed forces of racial ascendancy, of monopoly, of 
power, and on the other side is a vast mass of ignorancBy 
apathy and moral helplessness; Between these two we 
have to work, to face, try to overcome the forces marshall- 
ed against us on one side and to quicken into life and to 
move into energetic action the vast mass on the other. 
Now this meant a most formidable task, and we had no 
right or business to imagine that it would prove to be 
any other. We had no reason to expect that the 
citadel of monopoly would capitulate at the first assault 
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and we have only ourselves to thank if we are now dis- 
appointed in such unjustifiable expectations. Remember, 
gentlemen, that those who are arrayed against us and in 
whose hands there is the monopoly of power — they have 
behind them practically the vast resources of Government, 
tn any case they have behind them the moral support of 
the Government of the country. Moreover, it is but fair 
to acknowledge that they are a body of picked men, that 
man for man they are better men than ourselves ; they 
have a higher standard of duty, higher notions of patrio- 
tism, higher notions of loyalty to each other, higher 
notions of organised work and of discipline, and they know 
how to make a stand for the privileges of which they are 
in possession. We have no right to complain that they 
are what they are. If we understood the true dignity of 
political work, we should rejoice that we are confronted by 
opponents such as these. We should look upon it as a 
privilege that we have got to struggle with men of this 
calibre, and instead of giving ourselves up to despair, we 
should look upon every failure, as though it was intended 
by Providence to strengthen us for the next efibrt we 
have to make. As regards the vast mass which we have 
-on the other side, of which I have spoken, it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult work to energise this vast mass, to put life 
into it, to make it move along with us ; and the woi'k is 
bound to be slow, and it is being very slowly done. My 
point in mentioning these two facts, the forces ranged 
■on one side and the mass lying on the other, is to show 
to you the tremendously difficult nature of the task that 
lies before us, the enormous .difficulties of the problern 
which confronts us. I want you to realize these difficul- 
ties properly, to consider what has been the extent of your 
effort to overcome them and the measure of success whicR 
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feas so far atteiKied that effort, and then I feel sure you 
will not give yourselves up to despair or indulge in coun- 
sel i such as those which of late we have been hearing, 
Renieniber, gentlemen, that it is only for the last 19 years 
that this Congress has been working, and when you think 
of the work that you are doing — which, after all, is much 
•less than what it might be — and when you think of the 
1 ©suits that have so far been achieved, I for one find no 
cause for despair. What has been achieved during these 
19 years ? If you will range your eye over the achieve- 
ments, you will find that there are some results to our 
credit which need not be despised at all. Our first 
agitation was in connection with the raising of the age 
for the Indian Civil Seiwice. That point we were able 
to carry and the age was raised from 19 to 23. Our 
next agitation was for the expansion of Legislative 
'Councils. That reform ultimately came about, and 
■the Legislative Councils are more real and more living 
•lieliberative bodies to-day than they were 16 or 17 years 
ago. They are not yet perfect bodies. There is great 
room for improvement in theii* composition and their scope 
■of work. But there is no doubt, whatsoever, that the 
general level of debate in these bodies is higher to-day 
than it was ever before. The character of the speeches 
■delivered by ncn-ofiicial members in the various provinces 
shows as a whole a better grasp of public question and it 
shows also that the public takes closer and more watchful 
interest in the legislative and administrative acts of the 
^Covernment. I think here is a result on which we may 
well congratulate ourselves. Then, gentlemen, we find 
that during the last 15 or 20 years, the Press of the conn- 
tiy has become a move potent instrument of progress than 
was the case before. It is quite true that some of the 
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Jo,.iirngils„a.re Bot ,Hp to. a 'vei^ higli- staBclarcl, but, taking* 
o.ue journal with , another, the j ; exercise, a far greater 
influence on the progress of the country than was the case 
before. The resolutions that you' pass in your Congress 
filter down to the mass of our educated people, and they are 
in one form or another constantly pressed on the attention 
of the authorities and the people in the coliioins of the 
Press. The work of political agitation, which the Gongress 
has undertaken, is thus being carried day after day, and 
week after week, by the Press, and this greater activity of 
the Press you must also put to the credit of the Congress. 
Again, you find that the different provinces of the country 
feel now drawn closer together than was the case before ; 
that we throb with the same national impulse, rejoicing* 
over the same failures and sharing in the same hopes. 
And here I think is a test of a growing nationality, if ever 
you had a test. All these things stand to the credit of the- 
Congress. Having achieved these things during the last 
15 or 16 years with such feeble efforts as we have put. 
forth, I think it is not open to any one to indulge in 
language of despair. 

I am not blind to the fact that, to a certain extent,, 
the difficulties of political agitation have increased of late 
in this country. On account of the Congress, local political 
organizations have been overshadowed ; on account of the 
Congress, Imperial questions have cast into the shade- 
Provincial questions. Politicians in difierent parts of India 
do not now feel interested to the same extent in local and 
provincial questions as before. This fact has got to be- 
admitted. Further, the' opposition that is offered to us on 
the other side has become more organised. When the- 
Congress itself did not exist, it was possible for many Eng- 
lishmen to express a sort of platonic sympathy with our 
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aspirations. l!s ow, however, that they find that we are in 
earnest and are making organized efforts to realize onr aspira- 
tions, there are not many w’ho are anxious to associate 
themseives with us in this wmrk of agitation. Further,, 
our diliicul ties have increased of late on account of the 
growth of a spirit of narrow imperialism — not the nobler 
imperialism which would work for the elevation of all who 
are included within the Empire, but the narrower imperia- 
lism ivhich looks upon the 'world as though it was made for 
one race only and which is found in season and out of 
season of setting up an image of its own achievements and 
standing in adoration before it. To this imperialism we- 
owe the tendency which has been too much in evidence of 
late to explain away, and at times even openly to repudiate- 
solemnly given pledges, and it constitutes a phase of the 
situation which certainly may cause us some anxiety. But,., 
after all, these new^ difficulties come to nothing very much. 
They only mean that we must redouble our efforts, put 
more energy and life into our work, and rise equal to the 
occasion. There are men who say that nothing is to be 
gained by our political agitation, that history does not 
afford us an example of people gaining anything by such^ 

' methods and that we must, therefore, concentrate our 

efibrts on what they think to be more likely to be achieved,. 
^ namely, the industrial development of the country. A 

friend of mine, Mr. Chowdhury, 'who presided over the 
last Provincial Conference of Bengal, delivered the other 
day an address, some parts of which I read with great 
admiration but other parts of which I failed to comprehend 
altogether. He laid down the somewffiat startling pro- 
position, that a subject-race can have no politics. Now this 
is one of those half-truths which are really more dangerous 
1 than untruths themseives. If you understand the word 
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politics ” in the sense of intem,atioiial polities, then, of 
^■conrse, the proposition -is correct ; '' but if polities is tho 
term wider than international politics, as we know it is, a 
subject-race has as much right and as much reason as, and 
perhaps more right and more reason to have polities of its 
own than, the races which are self-governing and dominant. 
You have to fight against the ascendancy of a dominant 
class, you have to fight to get admittance into those ranks 
of power which are at present closed to you. All this 
•implies political work of the highest character. Do not, 
therefore, be misled by propositioBS of this kind. In regard 
to the advice that we should now concentrate our efforts on 
the industrial development of the country, while I have the 
•deepest sympathy with all efforts for our industrial ad* 
vancement, I beg you to remember there are great limits 
to that kind of work also. It is with me a firm conviction 
that unless you have a more effective and more potent 
voice in the government of your own country, in the 
administration of your own affairs, in the expenditure 
of your own revenues, it is not possible for you to 
• effect much in the way of industrial development. And 
I have no doubt in my own mind that those who are 
: asking you to-day to give up political agitation and confine 
yourselves to industrial development only wdil ten years 
hence be as despondent about the results achieved in the 
industrial field as they are to-day about political agitation. 
I do not mean to say that we should be satisfied with such 
political work as is being at present done in the country. 
Far from it — I think no man feels more keenly than my- 
■self that things should be as they are. But that only 
means that we must work more strenuously, not that the 
•work done in the past deserves to be condemned, not that 
‘the methods of the past deserve to be discredited and dis- 
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warded. It is our duty to recognise the demands which 
the present makes on us, by putting more life and energy 
into our work. Our public life is really feeble and ineffeC” 
tive because it is so faint-hearted and so soulless. Yery 
few of us have really faith in the work we are doing, 
lYhen men take up work in a mechanical spirit, without 
believing in it, you should not be surprised if no great re- 
sults are achieved. We all admire and talk of the achieve- 
ments of Japan. Many of us have of late been reading' 
the history of Japan. I too am trying to follow the story 
of Japan. What do I find ? In the first place there bas- 
al ways been a tremendously strong national feeling im 
that country. That has been Japan’s own. It was not 
brought into the country by those Western methods ‘which 
Japan adopted forty years ago. Such national feeling is 
bound to be a plant of slow growth in this country. In 
addition to that national feeling, what strikes me most in 
the history of Japan is the marvellous manner in which the 
lead of the leaders has been accepted by the bulk of the- 
people of the land. Therein to my mind lies the great 
secret of Japan’s success. Leaders of thought in that 
country laid down lines of work and the bulk of the people 
willing!}’' accepted them, and patiently and quietly proceed- 
ed to do their part. The result was that there was a great 
concentration of effort w^hich enabled Japan to castoff*,, 
so to say, its ancient dress and to put on new habiliments. 
This, then, is the lesson we have to learn from Japan, that 
if our work is to be successful, our efforts must be concen- 
trated, and efforts cannot be concentrated unless leaders- 
receive from follow'ers that disciplined obedience which 
you find in Japan. It is true that we have not got many 
single-minded leaders in the country to lead us, but we are- 
not wholly without them. We have one such* man in Sir 
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.Pherozeshali Mehta :; earnest and patriotic, possessing high 
abilities, and qualified in every way to lead the country. 
But .these m.en must receive more implicit support 
from the ' bulk of our educated men. It is, ..a good 
Imhit to think for one-self, but ^where concentration of 
efforts is needed, unless questions of conscience are in- 
volved, men must be prepared to subox^dinate tlieir 
judgment to that of those whom they are expected to 
follow, Thei'e must be more discipline in our public life. 
At the same time there must be a greater realisation on 
the part of the leaders of the I'esponsibilities that devolve 
npon them. The day has gone by when politics could 
:a.fford to be amateurish in this land. It has been amateu- 
rish in the past ; but the struggle is growing keener axid 
keener and it is necessary that men should take up the 
•duties and responsibilities of public life in the same manner 
as they choose their profession and devote their energies to 
it. For such work we have a right to look to the class 
-from whose ranks the members of our Legislative Councils 
:nre drawn. I do not expect every one of these members 
<to give up his daily occupation and to take up this work. 
But surely in every province, the country has the right to 
<expect at least one or two men to come forward and give 
more of their time and energy to the building up of the 
^public life, whose weakness we all so much deplore. These 
men could then be centred round whom our young men 
‘Could group and band themselves together, and it \vouid 
then be possible to build up a much higher type of public 
life than now. I have tried so far to establish two or 
"three propositions. There is nothing whatsoever in the 
•situation to make us despair. Those that indulge in 
^counsels of despair, those that use language such as I have 
;already referred to — ^who say that nothing is to be gained 
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by political agitation-they really do a great disservice to [ 

tie eountiy; they do nothing themselves and they only : 

paralyse the efibrts of others. It is said that history f 

furnishes no example of a subject-people rising by such i 

methods as ours. Now, gentlemen, I have myself paid '■ 

some attention to history; and if I have been convinced : 

of one thing more than another, it is this ; that you can :■ 

never have a perfect parallel in history. It is impossible | 

for circumstances to repeat themselves, though you have I 
the common saying that history repeats itself. It may be 
that the history of the world does not furnish an instance ■■ 
where a subject-race has risen by agitation. If so we 

■shall supply that example for the first time. The history i' 

of the world has not yet come to an end, there are more 
•chapters to be added ; therefore we must not be discourag- 
ed by the lessons which some people profess to draw from 
history. Gentlemen, I do not wish to detain you longer 
The great need of the situation is that you should have '■ 

more faith in the work in which you are engaged and ' 

that you should be ready to make more sacrifices for 
that work. Considering the manner in which we have 
been working so far, there is no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with what has been achieved. It is true that, for ri 

some time past, the forces of reaction have been gain- I 

ing in strength. Reactionary legislation against which 
the whole country had protested has been fixed on the 
■country in spite of the protest. Some recent utterances 
of men in high authority have been conceived in a 
spirit calculated to spread a feeling of uneasiness. But all 
these are passing features of the situation. I am quite 
■confident these things will pass away and in proportion as 
we put forth greater eflforts, in that proportion shall success 
be achieved by us. Our cause is a cause for which every one 
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o£ IIS can do something. Those who have money can give 
funds ; those that have leisure can give time ; those that 
have ability can devote, can contribute to the formation of 
piibHc opinion on different questions. Young men might 
come forward to take up the work of missionaries in 
connection with this cause. There is a great deal of quiet 
vvork to be done for wdiich we want young men, who will 
be willing to take their instructions from their elders, 
willing to go among the public, without noise or fuss, not 
anxious to address meetings but willing and content to do- 
quiet work. If we all recognise our respective duties in 
this spirit, we shall be able to turn our present efforts 
into a great, rousing movement for the political emancipation 
of this land. In the presence of such a movement all our 
petty personal differences will sink, all our squabbles ivill 
vanish, our faith will shine radiantly, sacrifices will be 
made to the extent they are necessary and the country will 
inarch onwards, will press onwards to the realisation of 
that destiny of which we should dream by night and on 
%vhich we should muse by day. 
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ENTGLA-ND’S DUTY TO INDIA..’ 

\Th-ifollbioln,gisthi fMtixtofthe speech delivered hj 
the Eon. Mr. Gokhih on Wednmday, the loth yovemher- 
1905^ at the N’atlonal Liberal Club, London : — ] 

Sir Henry Cotbon, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I feel 
irti-j grateful to the Political Committee of the National 
Liberal Club for their kind invitation to me to address 
them this evening on the subject of India. Political re- 
formers in India are, in one sense, the natural allies of the 
Liberal Party in England ; for we, in India, are strug- 
gling to assert in our own country those very principles 
which are now the accepted creed of the Liberal Party in 
England. Peace, retrenchment and reform are our watch- 
words, as they are yours. ”We are like yon seeking to 
throw open to the unprivileged many the advantages which 
at present are a monopoly of the privileged few ; and we 
are fighting against the predominance of the interests 
of a class over those of the mass of the people. It is 
true that I use the word ^ allies^ only in a limited 
sense — in the sense of parties that have a common 
aim, even though they do not take joint or common 
action in pursuing that aim. And I recogni;5e that, 
as things are, we can’t claim to be allies of the 
Liberal Party in any fuller sense of the term, for the 
simple reason that we have nothing to offer the Liberal 
Party in return for what it can do for us, except the 
gratitude and attachment of a helpless people, and this 
may not count for much in the eyes of many. However, 
of one thing I am certain— that we are entitled ^ to look 
for sympathy and support from the Liberal Party when 
we address our appeal to that pai’ty for a large and 
68 . ' ■ . ' 
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■ •sfeadily. increasing measure ' of self-government,, being 
conceded to the people.. of. India. Ladies and gentlemen^ it 
is now, roughly speaking, a hundred years since the 
■destinies of India and England came to be linked together. 
How we came under your rule is a question into which no 
useful purpose will be served by enquiring on an occasion 
like this. But two things I wish to say for my country- 
men. First, that because we came under the rule of 
foreignei'S, it does not mean that we are like some sav'age 
or semi-civilized people whom you have subjugated. The 
people of India are an ancient race who had attained a 
high degree of civilization long before the ancestors of 
European nations understood what civilization was. India 
has been the brith-place of great religions. She was also 
the cradle and long the home of literature and philosophy, 
* of science and arts. But God does not give everything to 
■every people, and India in the past was not known for that 
love of liberty and that appreciation of free institutions 
which one finds to be so striking a characteristic of the 
West, Secondly, because the Indians are under the rnle 
of foreigners, it does not follow that they are lacking in 
what is called the martial spirit ; for some of the best 
troops that fight the battles of the Empire to-day are 
drawn from the Indians themselves. I mention these two 
things because I want you to recognize that, though we 
have lost our independence, we have not, on that account,^ 
quite forfeited our title to the respect and consideration of 
.civilized people. Your earlier race of statesmen, indeed^ 
never failed to recognize this freely. They perceived the 
finger of Providence in the succession of events which 
ultimately set a small island at one end of the world to 
irule over a great country at another end of the world ; and 

' Ttkey were quite sincere when they stated that they regal'd- 

'Ik ■ V- 
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‘ad India as a solemn trust and that they would administer 
the country in the spirit in which all trusts ought to be 
administered, i.e.^ with the sole object of promoting the 
best interests of the Indians themselves. Well, a 
• Iiiindred years have now elapsed since then and no 
one can charge us with being in a hurry to pro* ! 

iiouiice an opinion, if we now pass under review the 
results of your hundred years' rule in India. The | 
first task that confronted your statesmen in India was 
iiatiiraliy the consolidation of your rule, and this they 
.proceeded to effect by introducing into that country 
•15116 appliances of your material civilization and by 
elaborating there an administrative machinery con- 
forming to the type that prevails in the West. And, on 
‘the whole, this work has been extremely well done. The 
•country is now covered with Bailways and Post Offices :ind [ 
Telegraphs. Peace and oi‘der reign throughout the land* ■ 
.Justice, though costly, is fairly administered as between 1 
Indian and Indian, though, when it comes to be a matter : 
between Indian and Englishman, it is another story. Of 
■course, the machinery of administration that has been 
evolved is by no means perfect — there are obvious defects ; 
of a serious character which need not be there — but, on the 
whole, I repeat, this part of your work has been exti^mely 
well done and you are entitled to regard it with a Just 
•sense of satisfaction. Side by side with consolidation, your 
statesmen had to undertake another work — that of con- 
^ciliation. And this work of reconciling the people of India 
to the rule of foreigners — a difficult and delicate task — has 
also been satisfactorily accomplished* This result has been 
achieved by the Parliament and the Sovereign of England 
enunciating a noble policy towards India and by the intro- 
^iuction into that country of what is known as WesternL 
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education — the same :kmd of education that is given to- 
jour youths in your; schools and colleges — ^an education' 
that, among other things, inspires one with a love of free* 
institutions. Three-quarters of a century ago, 3"our 
Parliament passed an Act, known as the Charter Act of 
1833, laying down the principles on which the government 
of India was to foe foased. And twenty-five years later, the 
late Queen addressed a Proclamation to the people of India 
reiterating the same policy. The Charter Act of 1833 and 
the Proclamation of 1858 pledge the word of your Parlia- 
ment and your Sovereign to the people of India — and 
these are the only two authorities that can speak in your 
name — that the sole aim of British rule in India is the 
promotion of the interests of the Indian people and that,, 
in the government of the country, there would be equality 
for the two races, no disability of any kind being imposed’ 
on any one by reason mei^ely of. race or colour or creed. A 
policy so enunciated was bound to win all hearts and it 
went a long way to reconcile the people of India to your 
rule. Along with this enunciation of the principles of 
your government, came the opening of schools and colleges 
such as you have in your own country, and it is a remark- 
able fact that the three older Universities of India -were' 
established almost during the dark days of the Mutiny*, 
Be it remembered, also, that the gates of Western know- 
ledge were thrown open to us with a clear anticipation of 
the results that were likely to follow ; and in a ivell-known 
speech Lord Macaulay used memorable language in 
. this connection. He observed that it was, perhaps, in- 
evitable that the people of India, having been brought 
up in Western knowledge, would in course of time de- 
• maud .European institutions in the government of 
their, country, and he said : — 
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■will a day will ever come I know not ; but never 

■ thi **'• ’'^‘wnever it eomes, it will be 

tile proudest day in English history. 


Thus your declared policy towards India and the 
introduction of Western education, joined to your higher 
Western standards of government, eftected the work of 
eoncOiation in a satisfactory manner, and twenty years ago, 
an EngHshman going out to India would have found on 
every side a frank acceptance by the people of British rule 
as their national rule, as they then fully believed that, 
under that rule, they would be allowed to work out their 
-own salvation and eventually attain the colonial type of 
government so that they could remain ivithin your 
Empire and yet h.ave a position worthy of their self-res- 
pect. And if to-day this faith Las been seriously 
weakened, it is because your statesmen have now been 
hesitating .at the third stage that has become inevitable 
after consolidation and conciliation— the stage of 

reconstruction. When you first started your work in 
India, when Western standards of administration had to 
be introduced into the country and there was no Western 
education to enable us to understand those standards it 
wa.s, perhaps, indispensable that all power should be lodged 
in the hands of a few English officials. But now that the 
schools and colleges and universities have been doing their 
work for half a century and more, and when a large and 
steadily increasing class of men educated after the Western 
model— a class qualified and anxious to take part in the 
administration of the country— has come into existence 
you must reconstruct the foundations of your rule so as to 
find room for these men inside the administration, if the 
pledges given in your name are intended to be redUmed 
Unfortunately it is here that the statesmen responsible for 
■the government of India are hesitating, with results whicL 
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already tiireaten .to be disastrous. !I!weii,t5"-fi.Te years ago*, 
indeed, a noble attempt was. made by a great Englisbrnan, 
who went out to rule' there- as Tieeroy, at such reconstruc- 
tion and his name is cherished to the present day with 
feelings of the deepest affection and gratitude throughout 
India. Lord Eipon— that is that Ticeroy’s name — strove- 
hard and manfully for five years to liberalise the founda- 
tions of British x'ule in India and introduce, to some extent,, 
those changes in the administration of the country which 
the people had been led to expect and which the spread of 
Western education among them had rendered inevitable. 
He gave the country a little local self-government ; he gave 
an important stimulus to education ; and he tried to 
remove some of those glaring inequalities between the 
Indian and the Englishman which at present prevail in that 
country. What was the result? He exposed him- 
self to such fierce persecution at the hands of his own 
countrymen in India, that no successor of his has ventured* 
to repeat his experiment. Hot only that ; during the last 
few years, a reactionary policy has been pursued towards- 
. the educated classes of the country and this reaction has 

taken the form of active repression during the last three- 

years of Lord Curzon^s administration. How, I want 3’ou- 
^to see that such repression can never succeed. According 
to the last census, there are a million men in India to-day ' 
who have come under the infiuenee of some sort of Eno-Iish 
education. You cannot hope to keep this large and growing 
class shut out completely from power, as at present. Even , 
if it were possible to perpetuate the present monopoly of 
power by the bureaucracy, your national lonoiir demands . 
that such an attempt should not be made. But it is not 
possible, and any attempt to achieve the impossible can. 
only end in disaster. Already great harm has been done,. 
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The faith of mj countrymeB in British rule, so strong at 
one time, has been seriously weakened and large numbers' 
of young men are coming forward who do not believe in it 
at alL The situation is one that must fill all thoughtful 
minds with serious apprehensions about the future, and 
unless you here realize it properly, it is difficult to see how 
it is to mend. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have admitted that your 
countrymen are entitled to great credit for having in- 
troduced into an Oriental country the "W estern type of the 
machinery of administration. But, after all, such 
machinery is a means to an end — it is not the end in itself. 
It is, therefore, necessary to consider how far the best 
interests— material and moral — of the people of India have 
been promoted by your administration during the last 
hundred years. This, in reality, is the main test — I had 
almost said the supreme test. If the results, judged by 
this test, were satisfactory, however much one might object 
on piinciple to the present form of government maintained 
in India, there would be something to be said in its favour* 
If, on the other hand, these results are found to be on the 
whole unsatisfactory, for the sake of your national honour 
as also in the interests of the Indian people themselves, a 
reconsideration of the existing arrangements becomes 
necessary. Let us first consider the moral results, These^ 
it will be found, ai'e of a mixed character. There is a 
great deal in them which you may regard with satisfaction 
and even pride. The blessings of peace, the establishment 
of law and order, the introduction of Western education, 
and the freedom of speech and the appreciation of liberal 
institutions that have followed in its wake — all these are 
things that stand to the credit of your rule. On the 
other hand, there are great evils too, and of these none,. 
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to mj mindj is so great >s the contmiioiis dwarfing or 
•stantingof our race that is taking place under jonr 
rule. Our rigorous exelusion from all power and all 
positions of trust and responsibility, on a scale never 
before attempted in the history of humanity, involving, 
as it does, an enforced disuse of our national abilities — 
is leading to a steady- detenoration of our race, and this, 
I venture to think, Is a cruel, an iniquitous wrong you 
are indicting upon us. According to a Parliamentary 
return published in 1892, tliei’e are in India altogether 
about 2,400 officers carrying a salary of £700 and upwards, 
and of these only about 60 are held by Indians, and even 
most of these are of a comparative!}’^ low level. Another 
great evil is indicated by the present political status of the 
Indian people. All the three hundred millions of them put 
together have not got, under the constitution, as much 
power as a single elector in England to affiect the position 
-of the Government. Then the entire population is kept 
disarmed and as though it was not enough humiliation to 
the Indians to be deprived thus of their natural right to 
hear arms in defence of their hearths and homes, England 
has recently entered into an alliance with another Oriental 
nation — a nation that has borrowed much in the past from 
India — to repel foreign aggression on the borders of India 
■and, incidentally, to perpetuate the present state of 
bondage for the Indians themselves. This is our position 
in our own country. If we go to your Self-governing 
Colonies like Natal, we are treated as outside the pale 
■of civilisation, and they object to our walking on the foot- 
paths, or travelling in first-class carriages, or in seeking 
accommodation at hotels! In Crown Colonies like the 
Transvaal, our humiliation is even more complete. Among 
the reasonr for which you Trent to war with these two Boer 
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Hepnblics, u'ipirig tliem, in the end, out of existence, you 
made rather prominent mention of certain oi dinances which 
the Boer Governments had promulgated against the 
Indians residing within their territories. But though 
these ordinances existed on paper in the time of the Boer 
Republics, they never were actually enforced, because those 
Governments were afraid of the mighty arm of England 
that they thought was behind the Indians. But now that 
the territories have become Crown Colonies, and are under 
the control of the English Colonial Office, these same ordi- 
nances, incredible as it may seem, are being rigox^ously 
enforced against us. If this is our position in your Empire 
after our having been a hundred years under your rule, I 
am sure no one will pretend that the moral results of your 
rule may be regarded with satisfaction. Let us now turn 
to the material results, and here, I am sorry to say, the 
verdict is even more emphatic against your rule. I firmly 
believe, and I say this after a careful study of about 
twenty years of the question, that the economic results of 
British rule in India have been absolutely disastrous. That 
the mass of the people in India are at present sunk in fright- 
ful poverty is now admitted by all, including the most 
inveterate official optimist. A few facts, however, may 
be mentioned to bring this home clearly to your minds. 
Your average annual income has been estimated at about 
.£42 per head. Ours, according to official estimates, is 
about £2 per head and according to non-official estimates, 
only a little more than <£1 per head. Your imports per 
head are about £13 ; ours about 5s. per head. The total 
■deposits in your Postal Savings Bank amount to 148 mil- 
lion sterling and you have in addition in the Trustees 
Savings Banks about 52 million sterling. Our Postal 
Savings Bank deposits, with a population seven times as 
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large'as jours, are only about 7 million sterling and ever*' 
of tMs a little ■ over one-tentli is iieH by Europeans. Your 
total paid-up capital of Joint-stock companies is about 1,900 
million sterling. Ours is not quite 2C> million sterling 
and the greater part of this again is European, Four- 
fifths of our people are dependent upon agriculture and 
agriculture has been for some time steadily deterioiating. 
Indian agriculturists are too poor and are, moreoTer, too 
heavily indebted to be able to apply any capital to land,, 
and the result is that over the greater part of India agri- 
culture is, as Sir James Oaird pointed out more than twenty - 
five years ago, only a process of exhaustion of the soil. The 
yield per acre is steadily diminishing, being now only about 
8 to 9 bushels an acre against about 30 bushels here in 
England ; the losses of the agricultural community during, 
the famines of the last eight years in crops and cattle have,. 
according to a competent Commission, amounted to 200 
million sterling. Forty millions of people, according to- 
one great Anglo-Indian authority — Sir William Hunter- 
pass through life with only one meal a day. According to- 
another authority — Sir Charles Elliot — seventy millions^ 
of people in India do not know w^hat it is to have their 
hunger fully satisfied even once in the whole course of 
the year. The poverty of the people of India thus consi- 
dered by itself, is truly appalling. And if this is the 
state of things after a hundred years of your rule, yon 
cannot claim that your principal aim in India has been 
the promotion bf the interests of the Indian people. 
But this is not all. I think there is ample evidence to 
show that even this deplorable condition of the mass 
of people in India has been further deteriorating 
^ steadily. Thus famines are growing moi*e frequent,, 
their extent is larger and the suffering they occasion 
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more acute and widespread. Then during the last 
se\en years, the plague has been ravaging the country 
m addition to hrmines. Fow to those who consider 
the matter superficklF^ tl\e plague may appear to be 
on!} a Providential scourge. But it really carries 
away hundreds of thousands of people, because, owing 
to constant under-feeding, the people have not got the 
stamina to resist the attacks ot plague. Then it will 
be found that in the last decade of the 19th century, 
the population in the older provinces of India has been- 
stationary and in some of them it has even declined ! But ■ 
the most conclusive testimony on this point — a testimony 
that there is no getting o%^er--is supplied by the death-rate 
of the country. Let us take the last twenty years— I 
take this long period of twenty years, because we shall not 
then be open to the charge that we have only taken a few 
years rendered abnormal by famine or plague — and to ' 
emphasize the situation, let us compare the movement of* 
the death-rate in India with that of the death-rate in 
England during the same time. Let us divide these 
tw’enty years into four periods of five years each — that is . 
the only way to present a fairly reliable generalization — 
and what do vre find ? In the first period of five years, an 
average annual death-rate was between 24 and 25 per 
thousand ; yours at that time was about 20 per thousand. 

In the next five years, ours rose from under 25 to about 
28 per thousand. Yours, on the other hand, owing to the • 
greater attention paid to the condition of fife of the work- 
ing classes, fell from 20 to betw^een 18 and 19. In the ■ 
third period of five years, our death-rate further mounted = 
from 28 to SO per thousand. Yours again came down 
from over 18 to about 17. Finally, in the last period,.^ 
ours went up still high^r—from SO to about 32, while 
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;yom\s lias fallen still fnrtlier from 17 to less than 1S» For 
-the last year it stands,, according to the Statistical Abs~ 
'tract for British India recently published, at about 35 per 
thousand. Thus during the last t%ventj jeax‘s, while your 
• death-i’ate has been steadily declining, oni'S has risen by 
no less than 10 per thousand, which on a* population of 
'three hundred millions means three million deaths annually 
more than was the case twenty years ago. Surely this is 
a frightful sum of human misery and you must find out 
where the responsibility for it is, for there must be res- 
ponsibility somewhere. I think I need not say anything 
more on the subject of the material condition of India. To 
;ahy one who looks beneath the surface, this fearful im- 
poverishment was bound to result from the peculiar 
‘^sharacter of British rule. The administration by a foreign 
agency is so costly and the dominant position of the Eng- 
lishman’s position in every field gives him such an advant- 
age in acquiring wealth in India, that a large drain of 
wealth has continuously gone on for years and years from 
India to England. During the last forty years, the net 
e-Lcess of our exports over imports has amounted to about 
a thousand million pounds. No country — and least of all 
a poor country like India — can stand so large a drain ; 
and steady impoverishment has been the natural conse- 
quence. 'Well, things cannot go on at this rate for 
long, and the only remedy for the state of things must 
be sought in th# steady association of the people of India 
with the administration of their own affairs till at 
last the colonial type of government is reached. As 
things are managed at present, the real interests of the 
people do- not occupy the first place nor the second place 
^ nor even the third place on the slate of Government. 
Nearly half the net revenue is eaten up by army charges.. 
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Ijt'irge salaries are paid to English officials and the charge' 
on their account is steadily rising. Nearly one-third of 
the net revenue is withdrawn from India to be spent in 
this country for purposes of the Government. Railway 
extension has taken precedence of irrigation in the past, 
because English capitalists are interested in the former, . 
The progress of the people is obviously bound up with the 
spread of primary education — but how little so far has 
been done may be seen from the fact that, at the present 
moment, four villages out of every five are without a 
school- house and seven children out of eight are growing 
up in dai'kness and all the moral helplessness which comes 
of such darkness. The greatest need of the hour at pre- 
sent h\ India is industrial education, and yet there is not 
a single decent technical institute in the 'whole country,. 

^ The tru^ h is, there is nobody at present in the Government 
of India whose interests are permanently identified with 
those of the people. As long as this state of things con- 
tinues, it is hopeless to expect that large questions which 
are urgently pressing for solution and which must be 
dealt with in a statesmanlike manner with the sole aim of ' 
promoting the interests of the people — such as the spread 
of primary education and of industrial education, the 
fearful indebtedness of the peasantry and such others — will^ 
receive the attention they require. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think I have said enough to 
establish to you the necessity of reconstructing the pre- 
sent bureaucratic form of administration in Ifidia on more 
liberal lines so as to associate the people of the country 
with that administration. At present there is no real con 
tvol on the actions of this bureaucracy anywhere. We in 
India liave, of course, no control whatever. The Secre- 
tary of State for India is expected to control the adminis- 
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■ tratioB generally, but he is a man who has never been to 
: India and has, therefore,' no personal knowledge of any- 
-thingv 'The constitution, recognizing this disadvantage, 
has given Mm a Council of ten members to advise him. 
But as there is no Indian on this Council, and most mem- 
bers are retired Anglo-Indian oiticials, the bias of the 
Council is all in favour of the purely official regime. The 
Parliament in theory has the power of controlling the 
Government of India, but the Secretar}* of State for India, 
being a member of the Cabinet, can always count on a 
. standing majority to support him and the control of 
Parliament thus becomes purely nominal. There is 
thus practically no real control anywhere, and eveiy 
Liberal must admit that this is a very serious evil. 
Well, what the people of India ask now is that they 
themselves may be given an opportunity to exercise some 
sort of control over the Government. We recognize the 
enormous difficulties of the position and we don’t ask for 
democratic institutions at once. Our immediate demands 
. are, in fact, so moderate, that you will, I have no doubt, 
be astonished at our moderation. Take the Yiceroj’s 
Legislative Council in India. It consists of 25 members 
• of whom only 4 are elected Indians. This Council is 
. allowed to discuss the finances of the country one day in 
the year, but there is, of course, no real discussion and no 
votes are taken and no amendments allowed to be moved, 
as the- Budget .4as not to be passed. Well, %ve ask in the 
'first place, that half the number of this Council should be 
elected and the other half nominated by Government, the 
Yiceroy, moreover, retaining the power of veto. We fur- 
ther ask that the Budget should be passed formally, and 
that we should have the right to move amendments, the 
’.right for the present being limited to, say, one amendment 
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•each member. This is as regards the Yiceroy’s Council. 
In the smaller Provincial Councils, we ask for larger 
opportunities to influence the administration of the finan- 
ces, as the Provincial Governments deal only with internal 
aiiairs. Then we ask that of the ten members of the 
Secretary of State's Council, at least three should be 
Indians, so that he should have an opportunity to under- 
stand the Indian view of things before he makes up his 
mind on any question. Finally, we ask that at least half- 
a-dozen Indians— two for each of the three leading Indian 
Provinces -should be allowed to sit in the House of 
Commons, Six in a House of 670 will not introduce any 
disturbing factor, and we certainly shall not aftect the 
■fate of ministries. But, in the firs^ place, such represent- 
ation will definitely associate us with a body which con- 
trols the whole Empire and will thereby raise our status. 
Secondly, the House will, have an opportunity to know 
first-hand the Indian view of things ; and though we may 
be only six, when we are unanimous, we shall represent a 
moral f®rce which it will not be easy to ignore. It may 
be said that if India is allowed representation in the House 
of Commons the Colonies will ask for the same. But the 
‘Colonies have their own Parliaments and the English 
House of Commons is not expected to exercise any direct 
' control over their Governments. I may mention that the 
French Colonies send deputies to the French Chamber. 
These, ladies and gentlemen, are our immediate demands. 
Of course, these measures will have to be supplemented by 
-a large amount of decentralization of authority in India, 
providing checks on the actions of the bureaucracy on the 
spot. But for this our agitation must be in India and 
not in England. I trust you are satisfied that we are 
■ aiming at nothing revolutionary and that what we are 
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immediately asking lor is only a small instalment in the 
direction of se!f-goi?emment. The time is more than ripe- 
for such an instalment being conceded, and I trust our 
appeal to the Liberal Party of England for its sympathy 
and support in the matter will not have been addressed to 
it in vain. 


I: 



INDIAN AFFAIES. 

[ 0/1 Tfmdarj^ the loth November 1905, the New Eeform 
Oliih entertmined Mr, Gohkale to a complimentarrj dinner at 
the Trocadero Restaurant^ London, Sir Rmry Cotton 
2 yresided ami proposed the toast of the evening, the health of 
Our dieting imhH guest!' The Mon, Mr, Gokhale made- 
the following speech on the occasion:—^ 

Sir Henry Cotton, ladies an# gentlemen : — It 
didicuit for me to find words to express in an 
adequate manner my sense of the great honour which the- 
Isew’ Eeform Club has done me this evening. 1 am sure- 
my countrymen in India will be profoundly gratified to- 
read the terms in which the invitation of this Club has- 
been couched. The invitation states that this banquet is 
intended to be a mark of the Club’s sense of the high 
Imperial responsibility of the people of the United King- 
dom for the welfare of their Indian fellow-subjects. It 
was precisely to rouse the British people to a sense of this- 
responsibility that I was charged by my countrymen to 
undertake this mission, and I have no doubt they will feel 
greatly encouraged when they see an important political 
body like the Xew Eeform Club expressing in so signal a 
manner their sympathy with our aims and our work. You 
Sir, and those Englishmen -who think with you, very often 
speak of the awakening of India. To my mind this banquet 
is a sign, a most gratifying and unmistakable sign, of 
another awakening — the awakening of England to the* 
claims of India, I think it is time such an awakeniiK^ 
took place. It was in i8B3 that your Parliament 
annotuieed to the people of India that the Government of 
the country would be so conducted that there would be no- 
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governing caste in that eoimtry, and that the rule would 
be one of equality for the-two races in that land. Three- 
fourths of a centory have since elapsed, and still yon not 
only hod' a governing caste in that land ^ but that ca.ste 
is as vigorous, as dominant, as exclusive as ever. It was, 
perhaps, inevitable that in the earlier years of your riiie» 
when an administrative machinery of the Western type had 
to be introduced into India, that all power should be placed 
in the hands of English officials, who alone then understood 
Western standards government. But now that the 
schools and colleges and universities have been doing their 
work for half a century and more, and a large class of 
educated men have grown up — men qualified to take a part 
in the government of the country, and desirous of taking 
such a part— there is no excuse whatever for maintaining 
the monopoly. For the last twenty years the Indian 
people have been agitating for a greater voice in the afiairs 
of their country, through the Indian National Congress. 
The bureaucracy, however, pays little attention to what we 
•say in India,, and so my countrymen thought it desirable 
that an appeal should now be addressed direct to the elec- 
tors of this country. The natural evils inseparable from a 
foreign bureaucracy monopolising all power have, during 
the last ten years, been intensified by the reactionary policy 
of the Indian Government, and this reaction and repression 
bas been the darkest during the last three years. You, 
Sir, have said, and I am glad you have said it, that my 
personal feeling towards Lord Ourzon, on whom the chief 
responsibility for the repi*ession of the last three years 
mainly rests, is one of respect. That is so. I have been 
in his Council now for four years. And nobody conk! 
oome in contact with him without being profoundly impress- 
.ed by his great ability, his indefatigable energy, high 
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sense of ' dutjj' aiid his, devotion to the interests of England 
as he naderstands them. Lord Ourzon is a brilliant and 
gifted iiian, and he has striven hard as he could to 
promote, according to his lights, the interests of England 
in India. He has done several things for which he is 
entitled to great credit, but his main aim ha.s been to 
strengthen the position of the Englishman in India, and 
m-eaken correspondingly the position of the Indian, so as to 
make it more and more difficult for the latter to urge his 
claim to that equality which has been^>romised him by the 
Parliament and the Sovereign, and which it is his legiti- 
mate ambition to attain. You will find — and I am anxious 
to be fair to Lord Curzon — that while he has done a great 
deal of good work in certain directions — giving larger 
..grants to irrigation, to agricultural education, and to 
primary education, putting down assaults by Europeans 
on Indians, rousing local governments to greater energy, 
and so on — where he had to deal with the educated classes 
of the country and their legitimate position and aspira- 
tions, he has been reactionary, and even repressive. And 
it is this reaction and this repression that has driven 
countrymen to a position bordering on despair. Let 
explain my meaning to you in a few words. There are 
four fields in which the educated classes, that, is to say, 
those who have received a Western education — for we have 
•our own Eastern learning, and men who receive that 
education are among the most learned in certain fields • 
but I am speaking now of Western education, because tliat 
education inspires one with an appreciation of free institu- 
tions— there are foui* 
have been steadily 
those four fields the 
■sought to put them 
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i 0 cal self-goveraai©Efc was gireii m bj Lord Bipom, Rial 
these educated classes -naturally exercise aiucli iiifiuenee* 
In that limited field. Secondly, they are able to exercise 
some influence in the spread of higher edocation. Thirdly, 
they have a powerful Press, which, in spite of defects 
inseparable from a state of transition, is steadily gaining* 
in weight, and- importance, and its influence means the- 
influence of educated Indians. Lastly, a few imrlj high 
offices in the public service are held by Indians — almost 
everything worth haling is monopolised by Englishmen — ■ 
but a very few offices of some importance are allowed to be 
held by Indians, and appointments to these offices were^ 
hitherto made by means of ar. open competitive examin- 
ation, with the result that men of ability, who are usually 
also men of independence, had an opportunity of entering the 
public service. Xow in all these fields, Lord Ourzon has put 
the clock back. Moreover, it is not only his measures, but 
also the manner in which he hcvS forced them on the country 
about which my countiymen feel most bitter. I think this^ 
has been the result of the limitations imposed upon him by 
his temperament and his training. In Mr. Morley^s Life 
of Gladstone one striking expression repeatedly occurs — ^it 
is what Mr. Gladstone calls ** the profound principle of 
liberty. ” ]\L\ Gladstone says again and again that thotigh* 
Oxford had taught him many things, Oxford did not teach 
him an appreciation of the profound principle of liberty as 
a factor of human progress. Well, it seems other Oxford 
men, too, have not learnt how to appreciate that principle. 
Lord Ourzon is no believer in free institutions, or in na- 
tional aspirations. I belie re if he were allowed a free hand 
he would hand the people of this country back to the rule 
of the aristocrcy that go%"erned here before 1832. Well,, 
rXord Curzon sees that the educated classes of India are* 
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|>ressing forward more aud more to be associated with the- 
government o! their own coiintr j, and he thinks it is not 
to che interest of England, as he understands that interest, 
that this should be so. Re therefore has tried to put back 
these men in every one of the four iields of which I have 
spoken. He has tried to fetter the Press by Ms Official 
Secrets Act. In regard to higher education, he has trans- 
ferred the control of it to the hands of the officials and of 
such Indians as will always agree with the officials. Then,, 
as regards the few fairly high offices open to us in our own 
country, he has abolished competition, and made every- 
thing dependent upon the pleasure of the officials, thereby 
enormously increasing official patronage, and making 
it more difficult for ahle and independent Indians to 
enter the public service of theii* own country. Lastly, 
he has tried to take away, especially in Bengal, a portion 
of that self-government which had been given to the 
people a quarter of a century ago. As if all this 
retrogression were not sufficient, he ventured last year, 
in open Council, to explain away the Queen^s Proclama- 
tion. Ladies and gentlemen, it is with difficulty that 
I can speak with due restraiiit of his offending of this* 
The Queen’s Proclamation has hitherto been regarded, both 
for its contents and the circumstances connected with the 
issuing of it, with feelings of gratitude and satisfaction by 
the people of India. It was issued on the morrow of the 
dark Mutiny by a Royal woman, in the name of a mighty 
nation, to a -people who had Just suffered most dreadful 
calamities in their own country. And I think England 
may well be proud of it for all time, The Prociumation 
assures the people of India that the Queen considered her- 
'Self bound to them by the same ties which bound her to 
iher other subjects in the Empire, that the prospeiity and 
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feappiBess ' of tlie Indian - people was t-fce sole aim of iiei* 
riile^ and that everything- in India would be freely and 
eqiiall}’' open to all without distinction of race, or colour, or 
creed. .It is true -that in practice this equality has been a 
mere legal fiction. .But -then even as a legal fiction it 
a %wy important-tiling as- laying clown in theory the policy 
of a great nation torvards a subject people. Xow, iA>rcl 
CurzoB, who dearl}^ loves debating, thought it proper tc- 
attack the educated classes in regard to their constant 
reference to this Proclamation. He said in effect : “ You 
base your claim for eciuality on the Queen’s Proclamation, 
But what does it promise you ? It says that you will have 
equality when yon are ‘ qualified ’ for it. Nowq here we 
have certain qualifications which can only be attained by 
heredity or race. Therefore, as you cannot acquire race,. 
you really cannot have equality with Englishmen in India 
as long as British rule lasts.” Now, apart from the qiies* 
tion of your national honour being involved in this — the 
explaining away of a Sovereign’s word —look at the im- 
■wisdom, the stupendous unwisdom, of the whole thing — 
telling the people of India that, unless they were content 
to remain permanently a subject race in their own country,, 
their interests and those of British rule were not identical. 
After this, how can any Englishman complain if my 
countrymen regarded, as they have been latterly regard- 
ing, your rule in India as maintained, liot to promote theii* 
interests, but for a selfish purpose ? But Lord Curzon has 
not stopped even at this. Borne time ago he. made a speech 
in Convocation at Calcutta, in which he attacked not only 
the educated classevs of to-day, but also their ancestors, of 
whom be knows nothing, and the ideals of their race, of 
which every Indian is justly proud. And then on the top 
of these things has come the partition of Bengal. Ladie^f 
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and gentlemeilj I don’t wisii to* say anything to-night about 
the merits, of the measure, now that it has been carried; out* 

I regret it profoundly* I think it has ..been terrible mistake , 
and it will take long to undo its evil eftects, if ever you 
are able to undo them. But I want to say a word about 
the manner in which the measure has been forced on 
that province. ■ About two years ago Lord: 'Ourzon start-- 
ed '.the idea and instantly- there . was strenuous 
-opposition to , it throughout .the province. . About 500 
meetings were held in different parts in which the people 
begged Lord Curzon to leave them alone. For a time 
nothing more was heard of the proposal, and people thought 
Lord Curzon had abandoned the partition. A few months 
ago it was suddenly announced, not only that the partition 
would take place, but that a much larger scheme than was 
originally proposed had been sanctioned by ^tbe Secretary 
of State. Xow, consider the position* The people had 
held 500 meetings, they had appealed to the Yiceroy, they 
had appealed to the Secretary of State, they had sent a 
petition, signed by 60,000 persons, to the British House 
of Commons ; and yet, in spite of all these things, this 
measure has been forced upon the people* The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal says that he had consulted |,his senior 
officials, as if they were the only people to be consulted in 
a matter of this kind I iSo Indians were consulted, not 
even the men who never take part in politics, who are the 
friends of Yiceroy s and the Lieutenant-Governors, heads 
of distinguished families — not one even of these was 
consulted ; and you find all these men ranged against the 
partition to-day. Now, is this the, way British rule is to 
be maintained in India after a hundred years ? It is this 
which has driven the people of Bei^gal to the present 
feeling of despair. The majority of the people there have 
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lost faith IB the chax‘aeter.of yoxirVule ; and that to riiy 
naind isa serions sttiiatioB.' ]Mow tlioiigla the main part 
of the responsibility for this state of things must * rest on 
Lord Curzon, after al! it is jonr system of administration 
in India that has enabled Mm to attempt al! this repression. 
My quarrel^ therefore, is less with him personally, or with 
the ^officials, , than- with ■ the system — this bureaucratic 
system, this monopoly of power by officinls. ^Tany of 
these odieials are, no doubt, conscientious men, who are 
trying to do then* duty according to their lights. But 1 
contend that these lights are dim. Their highest idea of 
British rule is efficiency. They think that if they give 
India an efficient administration the whole of their work is 
discharged. But this really is not the whole duty, nor 
even the main duty, which England has professed to 
undertake in India. But you have pledged your word 
before God and man to so govern India as to enable the 
Indian people to govern themselves according to the higher 
standards of the West. If your policy is not directed to 
this end, I shall consider you have failed. I recognise the 
enormous difficulties but I say, for one thing, your faces 
should be set in one direction and one direction only, and 
there must be no attempt at turning back. Again, even 
as regards efficiency, my own conviction is that it is 
impossible for the present system to produce more 
than a certain very limited amount of efficiency ; and 
that standard has now been already reached. The 
higher efficiency, which comes of self-government, 
that, you can never secure under a bureaucratic system . 
There are obvious disadvantages inseparable from the 
system. I will mention only three of them. In the first 
place, there is nobody in the Government who is perma- 
nently identified with the interests of the people. It is a 
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steongly centralised system, and all initiation of important 
measures can only come from the centre. The centre, 
however, consists of men who only hold p*ower for five 
years, and then come away here. It is impossible for 
them to study vast and complicated problems afiecting 
three hundred millions of people and attempt to deal with 
them during their time. And when they come away, other 
men who take their place have to begin where they didj 
and are deterred by the same difficulty. The Civil Service, 
taken as a body, is very strong, but each member of it 
indi viduaiiy is not important enough, owing to the centr- 
alised character of the system, to be able to initiate any 
large measure. Then, as soon as these men have earned 
their pension, they return to this country. And thus the 
knowledge and experience acquired by them at the expense 
of the country — which might have been useful to the 
people after their retirement, if they had remained in 
India — is wholly lost to the country, and this goes on 
:generation after generation. When these men come back 
to this country, they get lost in the crowd, their knowledge 
and experience finding, perhap?, occasional expression in a 
letter to the newspapers. The result is that large questions 
: affecting the welfare of the people are generally left to 
themselves — we, who are permanently in India., have no 
voice in the government, and can initiate nothing — and 
this is the first great disadvantage of the system, even 
from the standpoint of efficiency. The second disadvan- 
tage is that which comes of the exclusion of the educated 
classes from power. This class is steadily growing, and 
unless you close your schools, colleges, and universities, it 
will continue to grow. And with the growth of this class, 
larger and larger grows the number of men who are dis- 
contented with the present state of things. Public opinion 
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' is 'practical! j limited 'to'' these 111811 in the first instance., 
but wliat they think , to-daj the whole country thinks 
to-morrow. And there, is- no other public opieion in the 
country. , Kow, yoii' never can get much effideney with tlie 
whole . country in a'd.iscoBtentecl frame of mind. Lastly., 
the officials look at every .question from the stauclpoiiit of 
their own power. They jealously guard their own monopo- 
ly' of power, and' subordinate everything to this eonsidei'a- 
tion.. The interests the services are thus allowed to 
take precedence , of the ■ interests of the people. You 
thus see the revenue of the country eaten up by the 
enormous and steadily growing military expenditure, 
the increasing Home Charges, and the extravagant 
salaries paid to the English officials, -while next to 
nothing is spent on primary education, and industrial 
education is absolutely neglected. In the old times, when 
your rule had to be consolidated, and Western standards 
had to be introduced into the country, your work was done 
in a manner which secured the gratitude of the people; 
but that gratitude is, I fear, now over. The new genera- 
tion does not know what was done two genirations ago* 
They only know your rule as it now is, and they only see 
your officials enjoying a monopoly of power and resisting; 
all the legitimate efforts of the people to participate in 
that power. New generations are thus growing up full of 
bitterness for the exclusion of which they have every right 
to complain. r They see the marvellous rise of Jai^an, and 
they see that, while in Japan the whole ^weight of the 
government has been thi'own on the side of popular pro- 
gress, in India the whole weight of the government has 
been against popular progress. Now I want you to con- 
sider whether such a state of things can be indeilnitel}* 
prolonged. And, after all, though the bureauermry actual- 
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ij exercises power, it is on you, the people of this country 
that the real responsibility for the government of India 
rests. I am aware that much good has been done by Eng- 
land in India in certain directions. The Western type of 
the administrative machinery has been substituted in place- 
of what we once had. The country enjoys now uninterrupt- 
ed peace and order. Justice, though costly, is fairly dis- 
pensed j as between Indian and Indian, though when it 
comes to be a matter between Indian and Englishman, it is- 
Cjiiite another story. Then you have introduced Western 
education, with freedom of speech and freedom of writing. 
These are all things that stand to your credit. Side by 
side with these there have been great evils. One such evil 
is a steady dwarfing of the race in consequence of its exclu- 
■ sion from power. Our natural abilities, owing to sheer 
disuse, are gj'owing less and less ; and this stunting is, in 
my opinion, an enormous evil. Another evil is economic, 
and there I hold strongly British rule has produced disas- 
trous results. On this point, I claim some right to speak,, 
for I have been studying this phase of the question for 
nearly twenty years now. Now, as a temporary necessity 
of a state of transition, even these great evils might be 
borne, though they are undoubtedly most serious. But 
when your bureaucracy attempts to make the present 
arrangements permanent, the position is simply impossible. 
The only solution that is possible — a solution demanded alike 
by our interests and by your interests, as also by your na- 
tional honour — is the steady introduction of self-government 
ill India. Substituting the Indian for the English agency, 
expanding and reforming the Legislative Councils till they 
become in reality true controlling bodies, and letting the 
people generally manage their own affairs themselves. The 
task, though diilcult, is not impossible. What is needed is* 
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'large statesmanship and a resolute determination to see to 
■it that the pledges given to the people of India are 
redeemed within a reasonable span of time. The biireaii- 
’ cracy, no doubt, will not like to part with power, and will 
do everything it can to thwart this consummation. But, 
■after all, they are only the servants of the British people, 
and when you have definitely made up your minds they 
•will be bound to carry out your policy. I appeal to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, to realise the great responsibility 
that rests on you in this matter. Already the dilileulties 
have been gravely aggravated, and unless radical remedies 
■are applied at once, everything might be too late, I ear- 
nestly trust that you will be guided aright in your judg- 
ment, and in that faith I have addressed you to-night. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for the * 
.-great honour your have done me to-night. 
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[ The'foUotmng S 2 )ee€k , W€ts clelwereA l>y the Hon J/n . 
Gokhale at the piMic meeting at Allahabad 07 i 4^h Fehmary 
I9(h\ the ohair being taken by Pimdit AlotUal Hehru : — ] 

Mr. Gokhale began by thanking the audience for the- 
cordial reception which they had given him. That was not 
his first visit to Allahabad. He had been there twice- 
before and he could well recall the impression which the • 
city first made on him — hovr he was filled with feelings of 
rapture and of a%ve at the sight of the two great rivers 
%vhich have for ages roeant so much to every Hindu — the 
* holy Ganges and the noble Jumna — and how he gazed and 
ga -;ed on their vronderful confluence, as though rooted to ■ 
the spot, his mind s'weeping back all the time over the - 
chequeied past of the ancient land, her glories and misfor- 
tunes^ the faiths, the hopes, the achievements, the trials of ' 
1 their race. That w’as seventeen years ago and since then 

\ the name of Allahabad had moved him strangely — had 

[ stirred within him emotions which it was a privilege to ■ 

[ feel. They could imagine, therefore, with what pleasure 
he visited the city again and how” grateful he felt to them 
i for the opportunity they had given him to meet them there 

j that evening. 

The C|uestion of questions that was engaging their 
I minds at that moment was that of their present political 

condition and their futirre ; and Mr. Gokhale proposed to 
speak to them that day of the work that lay before them 
and must be done, if ever their, aspiration to achieve 
political freedom for themselves w'as to be realised. “ There 
ih !;c doubt, ' ' lie said, “ that the present is a most import- 
; ar;t juncture in the affairs of oiu* country — "One of those ■ 
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decisive imomeBts when tlie mind of the people is about to 
take a great step forward aad wlien a right judgment 
means so much new strength added to the nation and a 
wi’Ong judgment Is ' fraught' %?ith mmetimences far graver 
than on other occasions. In several respects the situation 
is one which every lover of the country will regard with 
deep satisfaction. The new century has begun well for the 
East. We have seen "a " great drama enacted before our 
•eyes, which is exercising a profound iniiiience over the rela- 
tions between the East and the West. The very air around 
usis, chai'ged with new ' thought-cm^reiits. A new cons- 
ciousness of power is stirring within us — a new meaning of 
our existence is breaking upon our mind. Lord Curzon’s 
repressive measures have only proved a blessing in disguise. 
The i'*apid growth of the Swadeshi sentiment ail over the 
■country — and Swadeshism at its highest means a fervent 
passionate, all-embracing love of the motherland — must* 
make every true Indian heart glow with pleasure and 
pride ; and altogether we seem to see the first faint streaks 
of a new dawn which, in GocFs Providence, must in course 
of time grow into the perfect day. There is thus much in 
the situation over which the heart most truly rejoices, but 
let me also say that there are elements present, which give 
rise to a feeling of anxiety and fill one with a certain 
amount of misgiving. The speaker, therefore, thought 
that a useful purpose would be served by reviewing briefiy 
their present position so that they might realize with some 
clearness what their goal was or should be and liow^ far 
they had advanced in the direction of that goal. 

What were, he asked, the broad features of the situa- 
tion % They had on one side the bureaucracy, a small body 
of foreign ofiicials, who held in their hands practically a 
mionopoly of all political power. These men, who had 
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behind them the vast power of a mighty Empire, had built 
up in the course of a. century an elaborate and imposing 
fabric of their rule in the country and though this fabric 
’was for the iriost part like a thing outside the people, hardly 
touching at any point what might be called their inner life, 
it bore witness to their great powders of organization, 
their sense of discipline and their great practical capacity, 
and invested them with a high ^prestige in the eyes of 
■the people.' On the other side they- [had the, , vast .rnasS' 
of the people of the country lying inert and apathetic, 
except -when under the sway of a religious impulse, 
and on] 3^ now showing here and there the first |signs of a 
new life, deplorably divided and sub-divided, with hardly 
an}’' true sense of discipline, plunged in abject poverty 
and ignorance, and wedded to usages and institutions 
which, whatever their value for purposes of preser- 
vation, "were not exactly calculated to promote 

vigorous, sustained or combined action for purposes of 
progress. Between the two there stood the educated class 
wuth its numbers steadily growung, alretid}^ exercising 
extensive infiuence over the mass of the people and bound 
by its capacity and education, its knowdedge of the needs 
of the situation, its natural aspirations and its patriotism 
to lead the people in the new struggle. This class, at one 
time so well-disposed to British rule, w'as daii}’ growing 
more sullen and discontented, resenting the non-fulfilment 
of solemn promises, feeling keenly the humiliation of its 
subject position and determined to attain for itself a 
political status worthy of the self-respect of civilized 
people. After dwelling on the ditficult and complicated 
nature of the problem which they had to 'face, the speaker 
proceeded to consider what should be their goal in the 
circumstances. “ And here at the outset,” he said, let 
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ma say tliafc l.recogm-ige no li'raiis feo aiy aspiriitioii for oiir 

Motherlimd, 1 want oiir people to be in their own eoimtry 
what other people are in theirs. I want oiir men an«i 
women, without distinction of caste or creed, to have- 
opportunities to grow to the fall heiglit of tlxeir stature, 
unhampered by cramping and unnaturai restrictions. I 
want India to take, her proper place among the great 
nations of the world, politically, industrially, in religion, 
in literature, in science and in arts. I want all 
this and feel at the Same time that the %vhoIe of this aspira- 
tion can, in its essence and its reality, he realized within 
this Empire ” The question was one not of what w.is 
theoretically perfect, but of what was practically attaina- 
ble. It was further a question not merely of dreams, but 
,^lso of muscle and character, of capacity, of organization, 
of sacrifice. The cases of the French in Canada and the 
Boers in South Africa showed that there was room in the 
Empire for a self-respecting India. Some of their friends, 
appalled by the extreme difficulty of their task and under 
the belief that this goal could never be attained, had 
begun to talk of another goal, even more impossible of 
attainment. They were like persons who sought to fly 
from the evils they knew* of to those that they knew 
nothing about. The goal of self-government within 
the Empire involved a minimum disturbance of exist- 
ing ideas, and it meant proceeding along lines which 
they understood, however difficult the px^ogress might 
be. Such a goal, moreover, enlisted on their side all 
that was high-minded, freedom-loving and honoux'able 
in England — and ■ there was much in that country 
that was high-inihded, freedom-loving and hoiioumble. 
Despite occsisional lapses — and some of them nxost 
lamentable lapses— despite prolonged reactions, inevitable 
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in kiunaii aSairs, the geiiius of the British .people, as- 
revealed in history, on the whole made for political freedom,, 
for constitutional liberty. ■ It would be madness, it would 
he folly on their part to throw away in the struggle that 
. lay before them these enormous, ad vantages.. He was 'glad 
to see that one of the leaders of what was known as the- 
New Party — Mr. Tilak-- — had stated in a recent ., issue of 
■his paper that self-government on colonial lines . sufficed 
for Mm as a thing to work for. Having thus laid down 
emphatically that the only practical goal before them waS' 
self-government within the Empire, Mr. Gokhale- 
proceeded to consider the means by which that goal was- 
to be reached. He could, he said, point out no roj^al road,. 
A vast amount of work in various fields was necessary,, 
but one thing they must be clear about and that was that,, 
the goal being what it was, their reliance must be on what 
was called constitutional agitation. The question had 
often been asked what was constitutional agitation? He 
would attempt to frame an answer to that question. 
Constitutional agitation was agitation by methods which 
they were entitled to adopt to bring about the changes 
they desired through the action of constituted authorities. 
Thus defined, the field of constitutional agitation was a 
very wide one. But there were two essential conditions 
— one, that the methods adopted were such as they were- 
entitled to employ, and secondly, that the changes desired 
must be obtained only through the action of constituted 
authorities by bringing to bear oii them the pressure of 
public opinion. Now, what were the methods they were- 
entitled to employ ? The first idea suggested, on a 
consideration of the question, was that physical ‘force was 
excluded. Proceeding with the consideration further, the 
speaker said that three things were excluded — rebellion,, 
70 
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aiding or abetting, a foreign invasion, and resort to eriine. 
Boiigiily speaking,. 'barring these three things, all else was 
eonstitiitionaL No' doubt everything that was constitii* 
tional %vas not necessarily wise or expedient. But that 
was a different matter. Prayers and sippealsto justice lay 
one end. Passive ■: resistance, iiirlii' hug even its extreme 
form of non-payment of taxes till redress was obtained— 
lay at the other end. ' Judged, in that light, nothing that 
was being done at present in. the country was luiconstitii- 
tional, whatever one might think of the way some persons 
chose to expi’ess themselves. Of course, the question of 
what was wise and expedient and whi^t was unwise and 
inexpedient \vas of the utmost importance, but he would 
revert to that later. As regards the second condition, 
namely, that redress must be obtained through the consti- 
tuted authorities, it was Hear that that iuiplied constant pres- 
sure being brought to bear on the authorities, and the idaa 
that they should have nothing to do with the authorities 
> was one not to be entertained. The pressure exerted un- 
doubtedly depended upon the strength and determination 
of the public opinion behind it, and the necessity of build- 
ing up that strength and hardening that determination 

I was obviously paramount. But the bVa that they should 
leave the authorities severely alone and seek to attain their 
goal independently of them was inadmissible and absurd. 

Mr. Gokhale next proceeded to point out that the 
loose talk in which some people indulged, namely, that 
■constitutional agitation had failed in their country, wms 

( unjustified, as they had not yet exhausted even a 
thousandth part of the possibilities of real constitutional 
agitation. The work done by the Congress during the last 
twenty-two years was of great value in nation building. 
They must not forget that if one part of their inheritance 
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was a. glory or ail tiiiie, another part of it was a curse, 
1!hey had been struggling with increasing success against 
that curse. The work of the Congress had enabled theia 
to think and feel nationally, had defined the ir needsy 
taught them the value of organisation and accustomed 
them to the duties and burdens of public life. More, no 
donbty might have been done, if greater zeal, greater devo- 
tion and greater sacrifice had been forthcoming in the 
service of the cause. But the I'esponsibiiity for that rest- 
ed upon all ; and, perhaps, it was after all true that there 
was a time and a tide for everything. The last twenty 
yeuvs had been a period of reaction, not only in India, but- 
also in England. Their inability to obtain certain specific 
reforms, for which they had been agitating during the* 
time, should not, therefore, be hel| to establish the futi- 
lity of their methods. Political privileges could not be. 
had for the mere asking, and they had cost other people 
prolonged struggles. The moral interest of their struggle 
would be entirely missed, if they judged of the value of 
their efforts by tangible immediate results only, The way 
some of his friends spoke of their disappointments made 
him almost wish that the few liberties that they enjoyed 
had not come to them as the spontaneous gift of far- 
.sighted statesmen but had had to be struggled for and 
won by their exertions. Of the authorities on whom, 
they had to bring their pressure to bear, the bureaucracy 
in India must be expected to be more or less hostile to 
their aspirations. But the great change that had taken 
place in England during the last year in the position of 
parties, the revived fervour for freedom and sympathy for 
national aspirations which was, at the present moment 
so marked a feature of the new House of Commons and 
•of the democracy behind it, meant, a strong infiuence iix 
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their favour, tlioiight how-mueii they t?eiiel!tted by it depenc!- 
ed largely upon themselires.-; He had always held t!mt nine* 
tenths of their work had to l>e done in this countiy, where 
alone the real and '' enduring strength of the people* 
could be built up. But at 'the present stage of their 
progress, an important ' part of their work lay also* 
in England. By keeping in touch with the demo- 
cracy, they could prevent ■ the olheials in India from 
going beyond certain- limits in the path of repres- 
sion, and they could also obtain valuable assistance 
from that democracy 'in their present preliminary work of 
nation-building. The question of universal education In 
India illustrated, for instance, the speaker’s meaning. It 
was a question primarily of funds. Universal education in 
India meant an annual expenditure of at least five to six 
erbres of rupees. He did not expect that the bureaucracy 
left to itself, would ever care to find that money. It w'as- 
also not to be expected that private or voluntary effort 
would be forthcoming to cope with a task of that magnitude.. 
But by bringing the pressure of the British democracy 
to bear on the authorities, there was every possibility of 
the question being satisfactorily solved. Of late there had 
been a tendency in the country to deprecate the value and 
importance of individual reforms. But they had to make 
up their minds about it that it was not through any sudden 
or violent cataclysm but only by successive steps, each 
perhaps a small one in itself, that their goal was likely to- 
be reached. Conflicting interests had to be reconciled : the 
\ advance was on unfamiliar lines and no useful purpose 
I would be served by ignoring obvious limitations. 

But, after all, everyone must recognize that their 
m^n work was to build up the strength of their own people, 
work, roughly speaking, was three-fold. First,. 
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the .promotioii of a closer nnion among the . different sec- 
tions of , the Indian community— between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans — and among the different sections of the 
Hindus theiiiselves ; secondly, the development of a stronger 
and higher type of , character, ■ firni' . of purpose and dis- 
•eipliiied in action ; and thirdly, the cultivation of an intense 
feeling of national ity throughout the country, rising superior 
to caste and creed and rejoicing in all. sacrifice for the 
motherland, accompanied by a spread of political education 
among the masses. The speaker dwelt at some length on 
the necessity and importance of this threefold work^ 
observing about the Hindu-Mahomedan problem that it 
was a most difficult one but it certainly was not insoluble. 
Higher education was largely doing this work in that 
matter, but the situation called for the exercise of great tact 
and great forbearance. And he for one felt hopeful that, 
before very long, all that was high-minded and patriotic 
among their Mahomedan brethren would be ranged on the 
side of their country without thought of anything else. 

The speaker lastly desfft with what he called the new 
teaching. He had no desire, he said, to engage in any 
unnecessary controversies. But when . their countrymen 
were being called upon to go in for new methods on the 
ground that they alone would achieve national salvation, it 
was incumbent on all workers in the cause of the country 
to examine the claims made for those methods. They 
were being told that they should now give up having 
anything to do with the Government of the country and 
that by the simple expedient of a universal boycott, they 
would be able to achieve everything they had in view. Mr. 
Gokhale proceeded first to consider what might be , called 
the industrial boycott. Most of those, he said, who spoke 
of boycotting foreign goods, only meant to convey by the 
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won! that they .waiite'd to use'.as far as possible Swadeshi 
articles onlyj whatever .iiieoiiveBieBce, discomfort or extra 
expense sucin a coni^e might cause. Now there was no- 
doubt that that was one way of serving the Swatlesld 
cause, and for the mass of the people whose 'wants were 
simple and who could not directly contribute much to the 
promotion of nev: industries, perhaps, the only wa}\ It, 
ensimed the consumption of articles produced in the country 
and stimulated the production of new ones, supporting the’ 
industries in their earl}’ stages of stress and struggle. In 
the speaker’s opinion, all that was really included in true 
Swadeshi, wiiich %vas not merely a pious wish for the 
industrial prosperity of the country, but implied a voluntar}' 
sacrifice according to each man’s opportunities for the 
building up of indigenous industries. But the use of the 
■word boycott to convey this meaning was unfortunate, for 
boycott really implied a vindictive desire to injure another,, 
even if one had to injure oneself in doing so. This stirred 
up unnecessary ill-wili against the Swadeshi cause and was 
calculated to pile up unnecessary diliieuities in its path. 
It was no easy task which confronted them, and they 
needed for its successful accomplishment co-operation from 
all quarters. Mr. Gokhale mentioned the introduction of 
Egyptian cotton by the Bombay Government into Sind* 
and the large possibilities which that opened iip before 
them as an illustration of his meaning. However, he did 
not wi.sh to lay too much emphasis on that aspect of the 
question. What he wanted to point out principally was 
that the exclusion from their markets of foreign goods, of 
which they imported a hundred crores worth a year at 
present, was ' bound to be a slow affair ; and that even the 
attainment of a substantial measure of success in that 
work, however helpful in increasing our resources, would 
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nol Hiaeii afiect tlie present political domination j wMcli, in 
certain conceivable circumstances, might then tend to 
become even harsher, ' Mr. Gokhale then turned tO' 
the general or political boycott that some were advo** 
eating. Talking of its practicability, he considered it 
a preposterous thing that anybody should imagine that 
such a thing was feasible in the present state of the 
country. The building up of national schools and colleges 
all over the country out of private resources, on any scale 
worth speaking about, would take years and years of time 
and a tremendous amount of sacrifice on the part of the 
p>eople, and before anything substantial had bee?, done, to 
talk of boycotting existing institutions was sheer madness. 

It should be noted that the more thoughtful advocates of 
national education urged, not the destruction, but the 
supplementing of the work done by Government in the 
field of education. The speaker recognized serious defects 
existing in the present system, but it had done and was 
doing much good, and the fostering of the present national 
spiiit was directly its outcome. As regards boycotting 
Government service, the speaker would not be sorry to see 
the present scramble for Government employment cease to 
see, at any rate, that a larger proportion of his educated | 
countrymen struck out independent careers for themselves. 
They would then have more workers devoted to the service 
of the country. He himself had been preaching for some 
time past that a few at least of the young men who left 
the Fniversities should give up all thought of personal ® 
advancement and devote themselves in a spirit of sacrifice 
to the service of the Motherland. But to talk of a general 
boycott of Government service in their situation was ' 
ludicrous in the extreme. The attempt at boycott would < 
be felt by the Government, if only the number of men 
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•wanted bj it for its , work : failed at anj time to €ome 
forward* ' .Well, ■with all respect, be must decline to 
■•consider that as a practical proposal. Finally, there was 
the boycott of honorarjl offices, such as seats on luocal 
and Municipal Boards and on Legislative Councils. If the 
present men resigned, enough men would still be forth- 
coming to take their places, and those who resigned would 
soon find that they had only thrown away such opportuni- 
ties as could be' had at present of serving the public. They 
must seek steadily to increase what little powders of 
-administration and control they possessed, and they would 
be injuring and not advancing the interests they had at 
heart by the course proposed. The speaker said that they 
must all resist as much as they could the attempt to shift 
the foundations of their public life. He would make 
•one suggestion to those who advocated a general boy- 
cott as the sole, or indeed any, means of achieving 
self-government in the present state of India. IS: on- 
payment of taxes was the most direct and the most 
efiective form of passive resistance, and it had, moreover, 
the merit of bringing home to each man the respon- 
sibility of his own action. If some of those who were 
talking of employing passive resistance to achieve 
self-government at the present stage of the country’s 
progress would adopt that form of passive resistance, 
they would soon find out where they stood and how far 
they were supported. 

In concluding his address, which had lasted for an 
hour and a half, Mr, Gokhale exhorted his countrymen to 
sink small differences and work together whole-heartedly in 
the service of India, * ■ We cannot,” he said, ‘‘ allow 
ourselves to be split up into small sections fighting %vith 
one another for the sake of petty differences. After ali^ 
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there is a destiny which is really; shaping our ends, and we 
are all engaged in roerely rongh-hewing them. Whoever 
promotes nnion in the country, whoever preaches Swadeshi, 
whoever ineiilcates lessons of self-sacrifice, whoever builds 
up in any shape or form the str^-ngth of the nation— 
politically, socially, industrially, morally— he is a fellow- 
vporker, a brother. The struggle before us is a long and a 
weary one, and while the thought of it should stimulate 
all our energies, undue iui patience will only recoil upon 
our own heads. Nation hiiilding is nowhere an easy task. 
In India it is beset witli difficulties which are truly for- 
midable and which will tax to the uttermost all our 
resources, and all our devotion. Let us not forget that 
we are at a stage of the country's progress w-hen our 
achievements are bound to be small, and our disappoint- 
ments frequent and trying. That is the place which it has 
pleased Providence to assign to us in this struggle, and our 
responsibility is ended when we have done the work which 
belongs to that place. It will, no doubt, be given to our 
countrymen of future generations to serve India by their 
successes ; we, of the present generation, must be content 
to serve her mainly by our failures. For, hard though it 
be, out of those failures the strength will come which in 
the end will accomplish great tuvsks.’’ 


. THE SWABEBtli MOVEMENT. 

[In the smoml iveeh of Fehrmmj 1907, Hon* Mr ^ 
G-okhale delivered , a /series of public add resses at Lurkmm, 
The following address^ the second of the serieSj was delivered 
on Wh Febrmrg 1907 , Ilwja Emnpal Singh being m the 
chair : — ] 

Mr. Chairman,. Ladies , anti Gentlemen,— I propose to 
.speak to you to-day of the economic eoiiclitioti of India and 
the Swadeshi movement. One of the most gratifying signs- 
of the present times is the rapid growth of the Swadeshi 
sentiment all over the country during the last two years. 
I have said more than once here, but I think the idea bears 
repetition, that Swadeshism at its highest is not merely an 
industrial movement, but that it affects the whole life of the 
nation — that Swadeshism at its highest is a deep, passion- 
ate, fervent, all-embracing love of the Motherland, and that 
this love seeks to show itself, not in one sphere of activity 
only, but in all : it invades the whole man, and it will not 
rest until it has raised the whole man. Now the first 
thing I want to say about this movement is that it has- 
come here to stay. We often have movements which 
make a little noise for a time and then disappear wdthout 
leaving any peimianent mark behind. 1 think it safe to 
say that the Swadeshi movement is not going to be one of 
that kind, and my own personal conviction is that in this 
movement we shall ultimately find the true salvation of 
India. However, ladies and gentlemen, I do not wish to 
speak to you to-day about Swadeshism in general The 
more immediate question before us is Swadeshism asapplied 
to the present economic situation of India — its scope and 
character, the materials with which it has to w'ork, and 
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tlie diffieulties it lias to overcome' before it can achieve in- ' 
aiij degree the true industrial regeneration of the country. : 

Cjentleineny as Mr. Ranade once pointed out, the^ 
industrial domination of one people by another atti-acts 
much less attention than the political domination of a 
foreign people. The industrial domination is less visible^ 
and does its work in a more insidious manner. The dis-' 
advantages of a political domination lie very much on the 
surface. W e see a foreign race monopolising all power and 
authority arid keeping the people in a state of subjection. 
These are facts wdiich' we observe and feel every da,y of our" 
lives. Human feelings often matter more to hii inanity than 
iiuman interests, and when your feelings are hurt in vari- 
ous directions, as in a state of subjection, they are bound to* 
be — I do not mean to throw any unnecessary blame on any 
one — their thought dlls you night and day and makes you 
think constantly of the fact that you are living under 
a foreign domination. On the other hand, the in- 
dustrial domination of one people by another may come in 
an attmctive garb. If, as has been the case with India, this 
foreign domination comes in the shape of more finished 
articles — especially articles that administer to the daily 
'wants of a community — you unconsciously w^elcome the 
domination, you fall a victim to its temptations audits 
attractiveness. And it is only when the evil grows beyond 
certain limits, that your attention is drawn to it. Now 
this is precLsely \\ hat ha.^ happened in the case of India.- 
As soon as Western education came to be imparted to the 
people of this country, their first thoughts were directed 
to their political status. Of course they also thought of 
tiieir social institutions. Those who- are acquainted with 
the histoiw of the last fifty years, know that the struggle 
for political and social reforms started almost simultaneous- 
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ly, but I do not wish to go into that on this occasion* 
What I want to point out is that the thought of the 
industrial domination of India by England did not really 
occur to men’s minds at that time. At any rate, it did 
not occur in that pointed manner in which the thought of 
political domination did. The result was that the main 
ourrent of our public activity came to be directed towards 
the iwlization of our political aspirations, and about 22 
years ago when -the Congress came into existence for the 
political advancement of the people, the question 'of this 
industrial domination, though it had struck a few thought- 
ful minds, did not receive that considemtiou at the hands of 
the leaders of the people that it deserved. However, the 
industrial problem and its importance are now receiving 
their due recognition, and to-day at any rate w’e appear to 
have gone so far in this direction that there is now the risk 
of the industrial problem actually throwing into the shade 
the political problem which, however, to a great extent 
lies at the root of the industrial problem. 

Gentlemen, when we come to this question of India’s 
industrial domination by England, we come to what may 
he described as the most deplorable result of British rule in 
this country. In other matters there are things on the 
oredit side and things on the debit side. Take, for instance, 
the political and administrative results of British rule. 
We have here the shutting out of a whole race from posi- 
tions of real trust and responsibility where powers of 
initiative can be developed, and this is producing disastrous 
iresults on the character of the pehple. We also see that 
the forcible disarming of a population is bound to crush 
the manhood of the nation. In these directions we 
find: that a steady deterioration of the race has set in. 
But there are compensating advantages, and I am not 
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s lire that: the balance; is not on the latter side. :Thws, 
the introdnction of , Western ' education, with ■ its libe 
ralising infinence,. has been a great blessing, ■ to',; bhe 
people.'; We , now understand better .the necessity of equap . 
treatment for all ; we also see that unless the status of 
woman is raised, man by himself will not be able to ad¥anee 
very far and , altogether this Western . education is doing- 
most noble work in the country. Then the British have- 
established, on the wbole, equal justice between Indian and 
Indian — -as between European and Indian, that is a diff- 
erent Blatter- — but between Indian and Indian it is equal,, 
though it is costly, and that is more than can be said of 
prerious rulers. Eailways, Telegraphs, Post Offices and 
other modern appliances of material civilization have also- 
been introduced into India by the present rulers, and it is- 
fair to acknowledge that these things have added greatly 
to the comforts and conveniences of life and are a power- 
ful help to our progress. Lastly, there are the blessings 
of peace and of order ivell and firmly established. These 
are things which m us fc be set against the steady deteriora... 
tion of which I have already spoken, and I am not prepar- 
ed to say that the balance is not, on the whole, on the 
side of the advantages. But when, you come to the 
industrial field, you find that the results have been dis- 
astrous. You find very little here on the credit side and- 
nearly all the entries on the debit side. Now this is a 
serious statement to make, but I think it can be sub- 
stantiated. I would ask yoii, first, to glance at what India 
was industrially before the English came into this country. 
It is true that there is very little direct or statistical evi- 
dence on this subject. But the statements made by travel- 
lers who came to this country ■ supply a fair indication of 
how things were, though they do^ not enable m to establish. 
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..a; coDcliisioii, .aecaratelj ' or satisfactorily. We tinclj for 
insfcaiice, praise of Indians rielies in every place ; we fowl 
also liere' and there' a, deseription of the pov€*rty of the 
mass of tiie' -people. . 'And, on the wliole^ I think it is Fair 
to &ay this— that,., . coin -pared with other countries, India 
.jeoiikl. not have' been "worse, and very probably she was 
better off than most other countries, and I think this 
.description may -well apply to her right up to the end of 
Mahomedan .rule. India’s reputed wealth was the attract- 
-ing cause of ■ so many -invasions. Large wealth must, 
therefore, have, been 'accumulated in some hands, and so far 
-as the bulk of the population was concerned, as the land 
was fertile and the people were industrious and thrifty 
and, on the whole, free from vices, such as drink, 
'it Ls fair to conclude that the people must have en- 
joyed a considerable degree of rude agricultural pros- 
perity. It is not proper to compare the West of to- 
.day, with all its production of machinery and steam, 
..with the India of 200 years ago. Before steam and 
xnachinery were employed in the West, the West too 
was largely agiicultural, and she had then no special 
..advantages for the production of wealth ove5‘ us. And 
I believe that, judged by the standards of those days, we 
.could not have been poorer, and very probably we were 
-richer than most Western countries. Then there was the 
.excellence of our productions which attracted the attention 
of Western nations — -the fine muslins and many other 
.things exported from this country showed what a high level 
.of excellence had been reached by our people in industrial 
production. When the Mahomedan rulers came, they 
.settled in this country, and there was no question of any 
foreign drain. Things, therefore, must have, on the %vhoIe, 
.continued as they had been before their time. 
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T&en we eoine to British rale. Gentlemen, 1 refer, on 
this occasion, to the past only in order that, in the light of 
it, we might understand the present and derive therefrom 
guidance and assistance for the future. The early days of 
the East India (jompany^s rule were as bad as bad could 
possibly be from the standpoint of India’s industrial 
system. Deliberate steps were taken by the Company to 
destroy the industries of the people and to make room for 
Western manufacturers. This has been acknowledged by 
English writers themselves. This was England’s policy, 
not towards India alone, but towards America and Ireland 
also. America got rid of it by shaking off England’s 
dominion altogether. Iraland struggled to do the same, 
but did not succeed. India suffered the worst under the 
operation of the evil policy. The object aimed at by the 
East India Company was to reduce India to the level of a 
merely agricultural country producing raw material only, 
without factories to manufacture the same. This was the 
ffrst stage in our industrial decay. The second stage 
began when England forced on us the policy of free trade, 
f.e., of leaving the door wide open to the competition of 
the whole world. England’.^ own policy for centuries had 
been that of Protection, and by that policy she had built 
up her vast industrial system. But about sixty years ago, 
after Protection had done its woi'k, she decided to give up 
the old policy and adopt Free Trade, mainly to set light 
the abuses to which Protection had given rise. England 
•depends on foreign countries for most of her i^aw matei*ials, 
and she supplies manufactured articles practically to the 
whole woild. It was, therefore, to the advantage of Eng- 
land that there should be no export or import duties, as 
one result of such duties was to add to the cost of the 
articles supplied to foreign countries. But forcing 
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tMs policy of free' trad© upon a country eircumsfcaiicei! a?- 
India wsls, was' a:- wholly diSerent thing and was bound 
to produce results of a most disastrous character* Hur 
tilings were mad© with the hand ; we did not possess 
anything like the ■ combination^ skill or enterprise of the 
West. Steam and machinery were iiii known in the conn* 
try. Our industries ' were, therefore, bound to perish as a 
result of the shock of this sudden competition to wliicli they 
were exposed,, and as a matter of course the intro<!iictioii of 
Free Trade in this country was followed by the rapid destriie- 
tion of such small industries as had existed In the country, 
and the people were steadily pressed back more and more on 
the one resource^ of agriculture. I should not have deplored 
even this destruction of our indigenous manufactures if the 
Government had assisted us in starting others to take their 
place. The German economist — List — whose "work on 
Political Ikonomy is the best that Indian students can 
consult, explains how the state can help an old-world 
agricultural country, suddenly brought within the circle 
of the world’s competition, to build up a new system of 
industries. He says that the destruction of hand-industries 
is a necessary stage through which an industrially back- 
ward country must pass before she can take rank with 
those which use* steam and machinery and advanced 
scientific processes and appliances in their industrial pro- 
duction. When hand-made goods are exposed to the 
competition of machine-made goods, it is inevitable that 
the former should perish. But when this stage is reached 
there comes in the duty of the State. The State by a judi- 
cious system of protection should then ensure conditions 
under which new infant industries can grow op. And 
unto the new industries can stand on their own legs, it be- 
comes the duty of the State to have a protective wall around. 
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This is what America— already one of tl^ richest nations 

It! ir the foremost 

p ace has done, and the ct^se is the same with Prance and 

ermany. The result of England's policy in India has 
however, been to facilitate more and more the imparts of 

leign commodities, until there is no country on the face- 

of the earth to-day which is so dependent on the forei<^n 
producer as India is. At the present moment abott- 
1 - pei cent, of our exports are raw material raised from 
the soil and exported in that condition. If we had the- 
skill, enterprise, capital and organisation to manufacture- 

the greater part of this material, there would be so manv 
industries flourishing in the country. But the material 
goes out and comes back in the shape of manufactured 

commodities, having acquired a much higher price in the 
process of manufacture, 

4.1 * imports, you will find 

that 60 per cent, of them are manufactured goods 
They are goods which have been made by pother peopl^ 
.so that all you have got to do with them is to eon’ 
sums them. If this was all, if the steady rustication of 
India— her being steadily pushed back on the one re 
source of agriculture-was all that we had to deplore 
as the result of the present policy, the situation, bad 
enough as it would undoubtedly have been, would not 
have been so critical. But coupled with political 
domination, this has produced a state of things which can 
only be described as intolerable. The total imports of 
India are worth about 100 erores of inipees every year 

Oui' total exports, on the other liand, amount to about L'p 

c*i‘i>re*s a year. ■ , ■ 

In other words, every ye.ar about 100 crores worth of 

goods come to us, and we part with 150 crores worth of 
7 i 
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goods. After taking into consideration the precious metals 
that come into the counti^ to redi-e-ss a pai-t of the halunee, 
we still find that a loss of about .10 to 40 crore.s a year lias 
to be borne by India. Now, I will put a simple question 
to those present here. If a hundred rupees come into your 
house every month and a hundred and fifty rupees go out, 
will you be growing richer or poorer ? And if this pl■oc•C‘^s 
goes on year after year-, decade after decade, what will be 
your position after a time ? This has been the case with 
India now for many years. Every year between 30 and 40 
crores of rupees go out of India never to come back. No 

country ^not even the richest in the world — can stand 

such a bleeding as this. Bleeding is a strong word, but it 
was first used with regard to this very process by a great 
English statesman— the late Lord Salisbury’ — who was 
Prime Minister of England for a long time and was before 
that Secretary of State for India. Now this bleeding is 
really at the root of the greater part of the economic 
mischief that we have to face to-day. It means that this 
money, which would have been available to the people, if it 
had remained in this country, as capital for industrial 
purposes, is lost to us. The result is that there is hai’dly 
any capital of our own forthcoming for industrial purposes. 
T>o not be misled by the fact that a few individuals appear 
to be rich and have a little money to invest. You must 
-oompare India in this matter with other countries, and 
then you will find that there is hardly any capital accumu- 
lated by us to be devoted to industrial development. One 
•of the greatest students of Indian Economics — the late Mr. 
■Justice Banade — once calculated that our annual s<aving3 
■could not be more than 8 to 10 crores of rupees. Put it 
even at 20 crores ; what is that in a vast country like India 
compared with the hundreds and thousands of crores 
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accumulated aimually by the people of the We-t I This, 
•then, is at the root of our trouble. I do noj say that 
there are no considerations on the other side. Id mighty 
for instance, be said that the x’aiiways in this country 
have been constructed with English capital. About 
375 erores have been so far spent to build these railways, 
and it is only fair that for this capital India 
should pciy a certain sum as interest. E iglishmen 
have also invested British capital in indigo, tea, 
-and other industries, A part of this capital lias no 
doubt come out of their own savings made in this 
•country, but whether the money has been on ae<l her© 
or imported from England, the investors are, of course 
entitled to a reasonable rate of interest on it. But 
after a deduction is made on account of this interest, there 
still remains a sum of over 30 erores as ^tlie net loss that - 
India has to bear year by year. You may ask wliat poli- 
tics has got to do with this. Well, the greater part of 
this loss is due to the unnatural political position Iitdia, 
•and I think we shall not be far wrong if we put the ruauial 
drain, due to political causes directly and inijir«;etly, at 
about 20 erores of rupees. The greater part of tin^ * Home 
Charges ’ of the Government of India, which now •' tand at 
about 18 millions sterling or 27 erores of rupees, comes 
under this description. To this has to be added a por A 
tion at least of the annual savings of European me. ebr-futs 
lawyers, doctors, and such other persons, as the domiiiant 
position of the Englishman in the country gives these 
classes special advantages which their Indian comretitors 
do not enjoy. Then there are the , earnings of the English 
odicials and the British troops in the country. And alto- 
gether I am convinced that it is not an extravagant 
-estimate to put the annual cost to^^Iiidia of Er-.glaud^ji 
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political domination at 20 crores of rupees, tlie i'eniainiiig^ 
ten crores being lost on account of our industrial clomr 
nation by England, 

TluSj tbenj is the extent of the ^ bleeding ' to which 
we are subjected year after year ! It is an enormous econo- 
mic evil, and as long'as'it is not substantially reclueedj the 
prospect cannot ■ be a;' cheering one. After all, what can 
you do with a small amount of capital ? You must not be 
led away by the fact that, from time to time, 3 X)u hem of 
a new industrial concern being started here or there. The 
struggle is a much bigger one than that. It is like the- 
struggle between a dwarf and a giant. If you will form 
the least idea of the resources of the Westeiai people, then- 
you will understand w'hat a tremendously difficult problem 
we hare to face in this economic field. If this continuous- 
bleeding is to cease, it is incumbent that our men should be 
emplo 3 "ed more and more in the service of the State, so 
that pensions and furlough charges might be saved to the' 
country. The stores which the Government of India 
puehases in England should be purchased locally as far as 
possible. In other directions also our position must be 
improved. But, I think, we should not be practical, if 
we did not recognize that any important change in the 
political relations between England and India could come 
only gradually. It is not by a sudden and violent move- 
ment that relief will come. It will only come as we slowly 
build up our own strength and bring it to bear upon tlie 
Government. As this strength is increased, so will 
the drain be diminished. The industrial draiii--~-ciu€, 
to the fact that \ve depend so largely for oiu* Uifuiu.. 
factures upon foreign countries — is really spea Ic- 

ing but a small part of the drain — ^aboiit one-tlui'd or ti'i; 
crores of rupees a year. This means that if we even sue- 
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*oeecled ill reaching a position, of- entire self-reliance Indus- 
■iirialljj it would still leave about, two-thirds of the' prese'iit 
annual drain untouched. Moreover, .such entire depend- 
ence . ^ itpoii yourselves for industrial purposes ' is a dreani' 
that is not likely to be realised in the near future. ,1 am 
.sOiiy, 1 must trouble you with' a few'figures, but a question 
of^ this kind cannot be adequately considered without 
b,riiiging in statistics. What, then, is the position? India, 
as you know, is for the most part an agricultural coiiiitr}^* 
Sixty-five per cent, of the population, according to the last 
•census reports— 80 per cent, according to the computa- 
tion of Lord Curzoii — depend upon agriculture. The soil 
is becoming rapidly exhausted and the yield per, acre is 
•climiiiisiiing. If you compare the yield to-day with w,hat 
it was ill the time of Akbar, as given in the Am-i-A/ctari, 
you will be astonished to see what deterioration has taken 
place in the soil. This makes agricultural improvement a 
matter of great difficulty. You have got to abolish old 
methods as mucli as possible and effect improvements by 
introducing the methods of the West. You have got to 
introduce agricultural science -and 'improved agriciiitiirai 
mplememt^, and the question is complicated by the 
fact that our agricultural production in this coiin- 
try generally is on what is called a small scale. Land 
is divided ami sub-divided, and most of the holdings are 
so small as not to lend themselves to the use of advanced 
The Ignorance and resourcelessness of the 
people also stand in the way and altogether agricultural 
improvement is bound to be a matter of slow growth. 
But this is one direction in which you young men can help 
the country. Instead of scrambling for Government service 
or overci’owfling the already crowded Bar, let a few at leash 
among you acquire agricultural education abroad, acquaint 
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tliemseh^^s mi'tb the use of advancetl agiieidtnral a]-ipii«iri- 
ces^ and then ^settle down to agiieiiltiiral work in 
ooiintrj. Yon will"' lh.erelbj not obIj iiTjpio^-e agricidtore 
for joiirftelveSj bnt 5*011. will also show the wav to othei'S,. 
and the}' will follow when the}* see the good results ob- 
tained b}- you. The Oovernment. winch has ordy vecently 
aivakened to its , duty in this inuttei*. lias already tai’en 
agrieiilfnre in hand, but the greater part of this w'oric 
must l‘e done by ourselves. Our next industry, aftei’ 
agriculture, is the textile industry — the cotton industry, 
hTow, tfilriiig* only the production of mills, we fiiul that lust 
year about one-fourth of what the ■whole of India 
needed rvas produced in India, and three-fourths eaine 
from ruKicle. The capital that is invested in this 
country in the textile industry is betw’een 16 and 
17 crores of rupees. This may seem a large amount 
to some of Ij^ou, but what is it compared with the' 
capital invested in this industry in England ? In 
Lancashire fdone 300 crores of rupees are invested in 
this textile industry, and every year the amount is in- 
creasing b}" leaps and bounds. On a rough calculation 5*011 
will dnd that,h*f our present production is to be quadrupled, 
about forty to fift5J' crores of rupees of additional capital 
would be wanted , That cannot be a matter of a da}*. 
The hand -loom is doing good work, and has some future 
before it. But do not let us be under a delusion. The 
main part of the work will have to be done by iiiaeliineryv 
It is only in this wa}^ that we shall be able to stand the 
competition of producers of other countries. If we are able 
io find this capital in the course of the next 1 0 or 1 5 yeai's,. 
I for one shall be content. My own fear Is that it will 
take more than that, If by the end of ten years we are 
. ;able to produce all the cotton cloth we require, I think we- 
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'eriimeiit in tills matter is tlins essential, and those wlio 
have occasion to "talk of the Swadeshi (|uestioii 
•should not fail to realize that a great responsibility 
rests upon , them*. 'They only unnecessarily increase 
the dilHeulties in our path when they talk as 
though we could do without Government assistance in the 
mattei' ; and thereby they damage, without meaning to do 
■so, such chances as' exist for real industml progress. 
But in the case of this cotton industry, I think the 
outlook, on the whole, is a most hopeful one. 

I turn next to the sugar industry. At one time we 
exported .sugar, but at the present time sugar comes into 
this country to the amount of 7 crores a yertr. Foreign 
Governments have been helping their people with bounties, 
and they have discovered methods whereby the cost of pro- 
duction has been greatly reduced. We, on the other hand, 
still adhere to our oid-woidd methods of production. 
Sugarcane is plentiful in all parts of India, especially In 
your province, if we make up our minds to eTicoiirage 
Indian sugar as far as possible, and in this case I am glad 
to be able to say have nothing to do with foreign sugar — - 
we should be able, with the co-operation of Government, 
in a brief time to produce all the sugar we want. In this 
connection I was glad to notice a statement made by your 
Lieutenant-Governor the other day in the matter. He 
■said he would rejoice if even a single ton of sugar did not 
come from other countries. By co-operation, tiiereftre, 
between the people and the Government the sugar problem 
would be solved practically at once. In Bengal, again, 
they impmrt a good deal of salt from England though otlur 
provinces consume mostly Indian salt. With such a vast 
■sea-board as India possesses, India ought certainl} to le 
able to produce her own salt. Again, about 20 lakhs w*ortli 
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of ' umbrellas, 50; ■; lakhs worth' of. matches'' and 60,.';, 
lakhs worfch,'' of paper come into ' the country every 
year from abroad. All these articles are now, being. 
p.rocliiced , here, and with a determination on our 
.part to use the.se .articles as .much as possible and encourage' 
their prodiictioii and consumption, we should soon be able 
to shut out the foreign supply. 

But, after all is said and done, I want you to recog- 
nise that the possibilities in the near future are not very ^ 
large. I say this not to damp any one’s enthusiasm, 
because I do want that your enthusiasm should sustain 
itself .at its Iii,gh.est glow in this .matter. But remembeivthat 
the competition before us is like that between a giant and 
a dwarf. Even if \ve suecessfiilly makeup our minds to 
have nothing to do with foreign goods, even then the in- 
dustrial salvation of India will not have been accomplished. 
We are the poorest country in the world at the present 
moment ; England, on the other hand, is the richest. The 
production per head in India is £.2 or Ils. :10 according to 
Government calculation, and about Rs. 20 according to 
Indian calculation. England’s production per head is £40, 
i e., about 20 or 30 times greater than that of this country. 
Take again the buying power of the people as judged by 
the imports. In England the average imports per head 
are about £15 or Es, 235 ; in the self-governing colonies 
of England they are £13 ; even in Ceylon they are £2 per 
hertd ; but in India they are only six shillings or 4 to 5 
rupees per head. There are other figures equally startling. 
Tt?ke, for instance, the deposits in banks. Of course bank- 
ing is in a much more backward condition in this country 
than in England. But even making allowance for that, 
you will see that the disproportion is very great. The 
deposits ill English banks aie abcut I 52 CO croiesof lupees 
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for ti population of about 4 croreh. \Vq are 30 crore> 
an 1 oui* are only 50 crores for the wliole of India, 

and these depots! ts include also tlie amount. Jicdil by Euro- 
pean mercliants and traders in the country. Again, take 
the Sa^uugs Banks, In the Savings Punks awl Trustee.- 
Bmks in England there are 300 crores deposited to-day,, 
as against about 12 crores in tliivS eoimir}* — le.-s than seven 
annas per head against about Es. 75 per head in Eiiglaucl. 
You can easily see now how terrible is the disproportion 
her. ween England’s resources and our own. Add to tliis 
the f-iet that machinery has to come from England, ami by 
tiie time it is set up hei'e, there is already some improve- 
ment eirecteil in England, The problem before us is 
therefofe, a vastly difficult one and it is a solemn duty 
resting upon every one, who is a real well-wisher of the 
Swadesiii cause, not to add to that difficulty, if be am 
help it. 

Our resources then are small, nnd our difficulties are 
enormous. It behoves us, therefore, not to throw a%vay 
any Cii- operation from wffiatever quarter it may be forth- 
coming. Ee.jernber that, though there is a certain scope 
for small village industries, our main reliance now —ex- 
posed as we are to the competition of the whole world — 
must be on j)roduction with the aid of steam, and mac-hin- 
ery. From this standpoint, what are our principal needs 
to-day ? In the first place, there is general ignorance 
throughout the country about the industrinl condition of 
the world. Very few of us understand where we are, as 
compared with others, and why we are where we ru’e and 
why others are where they are. Secondly, our available 
capit'd is small, and it is, moreover, timid, Confidenee in 
one another in the spirit of co-operation for industrial pur- 
poses is weak, and joint stock enterprise is, therefore, 
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feeble. Tlurdly, tliere is a lack of facilities for higher 
j?eientifie and teclinical instruction in the country. Lastly,, 
such new articles as we succeed in manufacturing find 
themselves exposed at once to the competition of the whole 
world, and as, in the beginning at any rate, they are bound 
to be somewhat inferior in quality and probably higher in 
price, it is difficult for them to make their way in the 
Indian market. Now as our needs are various, so the 
SicadesJti cause requires to be served in a variety of waj^s,, 
and we should be careful not to quarrel with others, sim- 
ply because the}’ serve the cause in a different way from 
our own. Thus, whoever tries to spread in the country a 
correct knowledge of the industrial conditions of the world 
and points out how we may ourselves advance, is a promo- 
ter of the SimdesM cause. Whoever again contributes' 
capital to be applied to the industrial development of the 
country must be regarded as a benefactor of the country 
and a valued supporter of the Swadeshi movement. Then 
those who organise funds for sending Indian students to- 
foreign countries for acquiring industrial or scientific edu- 
cation — and ill our present state we must, for some time- 
to come, depend upon foreign countries for such education 
— or those wffio proceed to foreign countries for such edu- 
cation and try to start new industries on their return, or 
those who promote technical, industrial and scientific edu- 
cation in the country itself — all these are noble w’orkers in 
the Sicadeshi field. These three ways of serving the Stva- 
deslii cause are, however, open to a limited number of 
persons only. But there is a fourth way, which is open to 
all of us, and in the case of most, it is, perhaps, the only 
•way in Avhicli they can help forward the Swadeshi move- 
ment. It is to use ourselves, as far as possible, Swadeshi 
articles only and to pi^each to others that they should do 
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the same. By this we slxall ensure the eoBSiiinption of 
whatever articles are produced in the country, and we 
?hall stimulate the production of new articles by creating 
a demand for them. The mass of the people cannot con- 
tribute much capital to the industrial development of the 
country. Neither can they render much assistance in the 
matter of promoting higher scientific, technical or indus- 
trial knowledge among us, but they can all render a most 
important and a most necessary service to the Stmdeshi 
cause by undergoing a little sacrifice to extend a kind of 
voluntary protection to Simdeshi industries in their early 
days of stress and struggle, in course of time, the cpua- 
lity of Simdeshi articles is bound to improve and their cost 
of production to become less and less. And it is no merit 
if you buy them when they can hold their own against 
foreign articles in quality or price. It is by ensuring tlie 
consumption of indigenous articles in their early stage, 
when their quality is inferior or their price is liiglier, or 
wben they labour under both these disadvantages; that we 
can do for our industries what Protectionist Oovernmeiits 
have done for theirs by means of State protection. Those, 
therefore, who go about and pi'each to the people that 
they should use, as far as possible, Swadeshi articles only, 
are eng.iged in sacred work and I say to them-— go forward 
•boldly and preach your Gospel enthusiastically . Only do 
not forget that yours is only one way out of several of 
serving the cause. And do not do your work 

in a narrow, exclusive, intoleiant spirit 'whieli says- - 
whoever is not with us is against us.’ But do it in the 
broader, more comprehensive, more catholic spirit, wdiicli 
•says — whoever is not against us is with us.' Try to keep 
down and not encourage the tendency, w’hieli seems to be 
r almost inherent in the Indian mind of to-day, to let sriiali 
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clifierenees assume uodue importance, Harmonj, co-oper- 
ation, union— by these alone can we achieve any real suc- 
cess in our present state, ■ 

In this connection I think I ought to say a word 
about an expression which has, of late, found considerable 
favour with a section of my countrymen—* the boycott of 
foreign goods,' I am sure most of those who speak of this 
* boycott ’ mean by it only the use, as far as possible, of 
Sh-rideshi articles in preference to foreign articles, How 
such use is really included in tvwQ Swadeshi ; but unfortu- 
nately the word * boycott ' has a sinister meaning — it im- 
plies a vindictive desire to injure another, no matter what 
harm you may thereby cause to yourself. And I think we- 
would do well to u^e only the word Sivadeshi to describe 
our present movement, leaving alone the word * boycott ' 
which creates unnecessary ill-will against ourselves. More- 
over, reinember that a strict * boycott ' of foreign goods is 
not at ail practicable in our present industrial condition. 
For when you * boycott ' foreign goods, you must not 
touch even a particle of imported articles ; and we only 
make ourselves ridiculous by talking of a resolution which 
we cannot enforce. 

One word more and I have clone. In the struggle 
that lies before us, we must be prepared for repeated dis- 
appointments. We must make up our minds that our 
progress is bound to be slow, and our successes, in the 
beginning at any rate, comparatively small. But if we go 
to work with firm faith in our hearts, no difficulties can 
obstruct our way for long, and the future will be more and 
more on our side. After all, the industrial problem, lor- 
miclable as it is, is not more formidable than the political 
probleirt. And, to my mind, the two are largel}” bound 
together. Ladies and gentlemen,, the task which the- 
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.people of India are now called upon to accomplish is the 
most dilficiilt that ever confronted any people on the face 
-of the earth. Why it has pleased Providence to set it 
before us, why we are asked to wade through the deepest 
part of the stream — to be in the hottest part of the battle 
— Providence alone knows. But it is my hope and my 
faith that we will successfully achieve this task. Tlie 
■situation requires us to devote ourselves to the service of 
our Motherland in an earnest and self-sacrificing spirit. 
But what can be higher or nobler or holier or more inspir- 
ing than such service ? In working for India, we shall 
only be working for the land of our birth, for the land of 
our fathers, for the land of our children. We shall be 
working for a country which God has blessed in many ways, 
but which man has not served so well. And if we do this 
work as God wants us to do it, our Motherland will yet 
march onwards and again occupy an honoured place 
^mong the nations of the world. 


■THE HIN'DU-MAHOMEDAN- .QEESTIOlSr. 

[The folloioing is an English rendering of the speech 
(Mirered in Marathi hy the II on^hle Mr, Gohhale at a pv.hlic 
meeting held under the auspices of the Deccan Sahha, Poona^ 
on the 4th July 1909 : — -] 

Till recently the differences between Hindus and 
Maiiomedaiis which from time to time assumed an acute 
form and attracted public attention were genera 11 in 
regard to matters involving religious sentiment, such as 
cow-killing and street music. Ho doubt complaints weie 
occasionally heard in the addresses presented by Maho- 
meclan Associations to men in authority, or in the columns 
of the Press about ^the Mahomedans not securing a 
sufficient share of the public services, or a sufficient repi-e- 
sentation on Municipal and Local Boards. But a separate 
organized movement of Moslem leaders, with a com- 
prehensive programme of their own, to win special con- 
cessions for Mahomedans as a community in the adminis- 
tration of the country was a matter of the last two or 
three years only, and while there was undoubtedlj^ a cause 
for sincere congratulation that their Mahomedan brethi’en 
had at last shaken off their apathy of years in political 
matters, their separate organisation and their demand for 
special concessions did not tend to diminish their growing 
difficulties of their public life. After glancing briefly at 
the past history of the two communities and tlse contri- 
butions made them to the progress of the world, Mr* 
Ookhale proceeded to consider their respective positions 
at the present day in India. The Mahomedan minority, 
who were a little over one -fifth of the whole population, 
was very unequally dixdded among the different Provinees. 
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la tlie PiiaJ'ib aad .East Bsogal they actually foroied a 
mmjority of the population, beiag a little over one-iialf in 
•||i0,.piia|ab , and about tbree^ in East Bengal. In 

B'Oinbay, on the other band, they were only one-fifth, in 
West' Bengal between oiie-ifth and one-sixth, in the 
IFnited Provinces one-seventh, in Madnns about oiie- 
sixteenth, and in the. Central Provinces less than one- 
twentieth. The bulk of the Mahomedans did not difter 
from the Hindus in race, but they had to remember that 
religion ’was a most powerful factor in life and it modiiied 
and sometimes profoundly modified race characteristics. In 
numbers, in wealth, in education and public spirit, the 
advantage at present lay with the Hindus. They had also 
so far contributed far more than the other community to 
the present national awakening in India. But they were 
greatly hampered by caste, and by temperament they were 
mild and passive. On the other hand, the Mahomedans 
^were burdened with fewer divisions, their social structure 
rested on a more democratic basis, they had more cohesion 
among them, and they were more easily roused to 
action. The worst of the situation was that over the 
‘ greater part of India the tw^o communities had in- 
herited a tradition of antagonism, wiiich, though it 
might ordinarily lie dormant, broke forth into activity 
at the smallest provocation. It ’was that tradition that 
had to be overcome. And though there were cert-aiii 
special difficulties in their way and the task at 
appeared well-nigh impossible, it was no more impo^sibK? 
than what Europe had to face for more than tw’o centuries 
ill the fierce antagonism betiveen Protestants and Catho- 
lics, Spread of education, a wide and eificient pcrforhianee 
of civic duties, growth of national aspirations and 
quickening of national self-respect in both comimuiities 
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were among the forces which would ultimately overcome the 
tradition. The progress in that direction was bound to be 
slow and there were sure to be repeated set-backs. But- 
they must believe in final success with all their will and 
persevere ceaselessly against all odds. It was a common- 
place of Indian polities that there could be no future for 
India as a nation, unless a spiiit of co-operation of 
sufficiently durable character was developed and established 
between the two great communities in all public matters.. 
They eouhi not get over that, no matter how angry they 
might be at times with one another. And those among them 
who wished to devote themselves to the promotion of such 
co-operation had no choice but to refrain as f,:i.r as possible' 
from joining in controversies likely to embitter the rela- 
tions between the two sides, and exercising forbearance- 
and self-restraint themselves to counsel it in others. The 
speaker was of opinion that a special responsibility lay in 
the matter with the Hindus, who had an advantage over 
the other community in regard to the spread of education 
and who were therefore in a better position to appreciate 
the needs of a growing nationality. They could also do a 
great deal towards the establishment of better relations if 
some of them devoted themselves to educational and other 
useful work among Mahomedans for the special benefit of 
that community. Such work could not in course of time 
fail to be appreciated, and it would .powerfully help in 
gradually substituting confidence and goodwill and co- 
operation in place of the present distrust and suspicion and 
aloofness. 

Having thus dealt with the general position Mr,. 
Gokhaie proceeded to express his view of the controversy 
that had agitated the country during the last six months. 
Much of the excitement, he said, had been due to a mis- 
72 
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apprelietision of the character and of tho new 

refoToiF^. Mr. Cokhale- stated Iiis own po"sitiijn in *:he 
■matter rjiiite franklVt He had all along been in iav^un* 
of special separate electorates for important ndiKnitii*.- but 
lie wanted such electorates to provide not llwf whole of the 
representation to which the communities Avere entitJed hnt 
■only so miicli of it as was necessary 40 retlre.^s tiie deilcieai- 
■eies and meqiiali ties of general elections ; and he wjii:,ted 
the same treatment to be extended to other im|:ortaiit 
minorities than Mahomedans where Mr* 

Hokiiale held strongly that in the best intere.-ts of their 
public life and for the future of theii* laial they must tirst 
have elections on a temltorial basis in which all communi- 
ties without distinction of race or creed should participate 
-and then special separate supplementary elections shorJ.r! 
he held to secure the fair and adequate re|i resen tation of 
•such important minorities as had received less tlian their 
full share in the general elections. He had urged that 
view publicly from his place in the Yieeroy’s Legislative 
•Council last March, and he had been called hard names 
by both sides for it. He however adhered to his view that 
i in the present circumstances of the co untidy, that was the 
only course which I’easonably safeguoi'dcd tlie interests of 
all communities and prevented injustice to Ony one of them 
in practice. As far as they could see, the Govern- 
ment of Indians original proposals had been very Ttuiea on 
those lines. And if the Secretary of State had not 
unfortunately disturbed them in first instance, very pro- 
bably they would not have heard much of ihe. demands 
c that had since been made. No doubt, uociei' those pro- 
posals special treatment was proposed to be aeci>rded only 
to Mahomedans, but there was nothing to prevent the 
^ same treatment being extended to others later on if 
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.nece^5ary, Tiio Secretary of State, however, having propos- 
ed, fro ill the hig iiest motives as they could ail see, a 
■scheme of his own .-mcl having afterwards found it neces- 
sary to abiindoa it and fall back again on the Croveriiment 
of India’s proposals, did so in language' which, opened the 
door to iu.rge demands by the Moslem League, Straight - 
wziy tiic League threw the Government of India’s proposals 
overboard mid began to urge the grant of larger concessions. 
Mr, Gokhale made no eoinplaint of this. Indeed so hr 
as the League urged tins substitution of election in place 
of nomimtion for all speciad seats, his sympatiues were with 
the League. But when some of the leading spokesmen of 
the dloslem coiniiianitj? demanded a Hrger 'represent-' 
atiou tliiiii they were justly entitled to on grounds 
such as special importance and higher loyalty tradi- 
tional or otherwise, an occasion undoubtedly arose w]:en it 
became the duty of the other communities in the country 
to protest strongly a.gaiust such claims. His own feeling 
in the matter was the same as that of their great leader 
Sir Fherozeshah Mehta than whom the country had no 
wiser or more patriotic guide. 

Mr. Gokhaie associated himself fully with the tele- 
gram recently despatched, and as he knew, most reluc- 
tantly despatched by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta to the Gov- 
ernment of India. He had assented to that telegram 
personally, having specially attended the meeting of the 
Presidency A.ssociation for the purpose. When any one 
said that his eomuiiinity wa.s important and should receive 
fair and adequate representation, the claim was entitled 
to the sympathetic consideration of all, But when any 
one urged that his community was specially important 
and should therefore receive- representation in excess of its 
fair share, the undoubted and irresistible implication was- 
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that the ofcLer communities were eomparativeh*’ iiiferioi 
and slioiili! receive less than their fair share. 1 liar v 
position to vdiieli nnturaiij the other com iiairi [ties ciiiild 
not assent. British i*ule rvas based on etjual treat- 
ment tor all ecmmuidties, and tlie speaker lni>ted 
t-liat the. OGvernment would never be? so weak as 
to lean for support on any one community in partieiilar, 
It wus urged that tue Mohomedans had ruled in India for 
five centuries. It must not lio%vever be forgotten that the 
Hindus had ruled for countless centuries before tiieni ami 
even afterwardsj before the Briti.sh came on the seeiiey the 
Maliomedar. pewer had been broken and dispdaeed over 
nearly the whole country by a reYml' of Hindu rule. Then 
it was said that there were large Mahomedan populations 
in other countries — some of them belf-goveridug coun- 
tries — and that invested the Mahomedans of India with 
special importance. Mr. Gokhaie could not see how that 
mattered in determining the extent of the represcudution 
which the Government of India should grant to its own 
subjects, unless it was on the assumption that in the ad- 
ministration of this country, those vrhose whole heart was 
not with India were to have preference over those whose 
was. Moreover the same ground could with equal reason 
be urged by Indian Christians and by Buddhists. Lastly,, 
as regards the higher traditional loyalty of Mahomedans 
to British rule, the claim was not histoiicaily tenable „ 
And even during the last tw^o or three years Mahomedan 
names had not been altogether absent from the lists 
of those speakers and writers against whom the Go\'- 
©rnment had thought it necessary to proceed, though 
' it must foe admitted that the number of such names: 
\ had been extremely small. Before concluding Mr, 
'5|^khale referred -to the speech i^ecently made by His- 
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Higliiiess tlie Aga Kban. •' lie .said -that lie imd portions of 
that speech :witii . considei^abie astonishment, and lie could 
not help regretting that so well informed , 'and broad-mind- 
•ec! a gentleman as His Highness should ha?e been labouring, 
uadei* so iiiiich .misapprehension. • His , Highness had said 
that unless larger, coiicession.s were made to^ the Maho«“ 
medans, the Hindus would be ' exultant .„ and triumphant. 

All that Mr. Gokhale could SB,y about this was that His 
■Highness was evidently not in touch with ■ Hindu feeling 
in the matter. Not oiily|was'tlieiV no disposition among the 
Hindus to exult or to feel, triumphant but there was actual- 
ly a sullen feeling of resentment throughout the country, a li] 
feeling daily growing deeper and stronger that the Govern- 
ment had not held the balance ev’en and that it had already 
leaned too much on the Mahomedan side. Bis High- 
ness had farther said that unless additional conces- 
sions were made to Mahomedans, it would mean a 
monopoly of political power to the Hindus. Mr. 
Gokhale said that he rubbed his eyes as he read 
that statement. Surely the Aga Khan could not be under 
the impression that what the Government proposed to do 
was to hand over the administration of the country to 
■elected Councils with Hindu majority in them. No, even 
with the Councils reconstituted as proposed the last word 
would still be with the oMcials. The enlaigements of the 
Councils and the increase in the proportion of elected mem- 
bers were no doubt important matters, but they were not 
so important as to afbrcl to any community a shadow of an 
opportunity to obtain a monopoly of political power in the 
country. As the speaker had often pointed out, the most 
important and the valuable part of the reform of Legisla* 

•tive Councils was the power proposed to be conferred oa 
-embers to raise discussions on administrative matters. 
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Till? power, if wisely exercised, would gracliiaily give the 
country an aiimimstration conducted in the light of day 
and under the scmtiay of public diseiissioii in place of the 
present administration carried on in the dark and behind 
the backs of the people. Ifoi’ this purpose wliat really 
iiiatteitnl was the capacity, the public* spirit, and the 
sense of responsibility of the membei'S, How many mem- 
bers were returned hy any prartieulai* comniiinity was not 
of iniieli cfonsequence, and a member or two more or less on 
this side or that would nob make the smallest diSerenee in 
practice. Mr. Gokhale earnestly trusted ttiat O-oveiiiment 
W'OiiM soon close the c|tiestion in a definite manner and he 
was eonfideiit that before long the present soi’eness of 
feeling would disappear and normal relatioi.ir again return 
between the two communities. When once the new' 
Councils commenced to work it would be realised that tliere 
%vas no demand or scope there for work on sectarian lines 
and the man who worked for all w'ould find his service 
appreciated by all communities. Controvei'sies like the 
present \vere occasionally inevitable, but if they took care 
nob to employ words or express sentiments which would 
leave soreness behind, might succeed in averting the in- 
jury which otherwise w’as likely to result to the best in- 
terests of their growing nationality. Tiiey w'ere all of 
them trustees of those interests, and the w'orld and their 
own posterity w^oiild judge them by the manner in w^hicl: 
they discharged that trust. 


8TIJDEXTS AKD POLITICS. 

[llie ffrp.ri'ar'ng speech teas delwered lij the Eoidhle hh\ 
Gol'Jt^de (ti the StmlerUs^ Brotherhood^ Bonihap, on the (Hk 
Ociohe')\ 1909 :— ] 

(leiitlenieny — One of tbe raosfc anxious^ ;is it is 
one of tlie most important.^ problems confronting ns 
tO‘day iSj iiow to supply the guidance, at once wise 
fuid patriotic, to our young lueri, so that their lives 
may be rlirected into channels of high purpose and 
earnest endeavour in the service of the ^lotherland^ 
T'.'> sustviYi, on the one hand, those pure impulses 
and generous enrliusiasiiis which are the special privilege 
of youth, and, on the other, to instil into young minds a 
due sense Cif proportion and of re.'ponsibllity and a coiTect 
realiisatioii of the true needs of the country — this can 
never be an easy task, and in the present situation of 
India, it is beset with extraordinary ditHeuIties. Infliience& 
are at work arrnind us which bid everyotie, nor sit, nor 
stand, but go ”! The veiy air we breathe is laden with a 
longing for change. Old beliefs are crumbling. !New adjust- 
ments of ideas have become necessary, and amidst this 
general commotion which has been r’ery properly called 
** unrest,” it was not to be expected that our students 
alone should continue to stand where they did. 

It is not the fact of their movement, so much as tli# 
direction in which a large proportion of them have been 
moving that calls for our most earnest attention and our 
closest inc|iiiry. It is a well-worn truism that the students 
of to-day will be the citizens of to-morrow. Ideas and 
aapimtions, which give a decisive bent to their minds are, 
therefore, matters of the deepest moment to the country^ 
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■aofl it 'behoves us all seriously to examine how far they are 
■calciilatecl to prepare them for tlie respoiisibilities which 
must in due eoiirse descend to them. 

One compkmt which is often heard may be dismissed 
at once. It is said in disparagement of the Indian student 
that he begins to feel an interest in politics long before 
his time, and that it is nece.ssary to put an end to this state 
of things. Now, the fact itself of such precocious interest 
may be admitted at once, but those %vbo spenk of it as an 
evil that must or can be put down fail ol>vioiisly to realize 
that it is an inevitable result of the exceptional political 
situation of thekountry, and that it is bound to last as long 
as that situation continues in all essentials unaltered. 
Among self-governing people, politics brings into play not 
only the sentiment of patriotism, but also the sense of res- 
ponsibility. And young men, who feel the serttiment, but 
lack the sense of responsibility, naturally leave practical 
affairs to their elders who possess both. To the Indian stu- 
dent, on the other hand, Indian politics is o^dy a struggle, 
in whi^th his countrymen are engaged on behalf of the 
Mothei land, with a body of foreign officials representing 
the rule of another nation. There is no, room here even 
for the elders for any feeling of responsibility in regard to 
the administration of the country and for our young men 
who find no re*straining considerations in their path, politics 
necessarily resolves itself into a matter of patriotic senti- 
ment — an'interest in politics is, to the Indian student, the 
:same thing as an interest in his country. And to such 
; interest all that is earnest, all that is self-res|>ecting, all 
that is chivalrous, ail that is patriotic in his nature, is 
; -contihually impelling Mm. England herself has introduced 
'into' the country ideas which preach to tis the dignity and 
worth of patriotism, of freedom, of self-government 
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and wliicli tell m of the contempt which^ in the eyes of all 
.self-governing people, covers those who accept tlieir sub- 
jection ill a slavish spirit. Our politics to-da}-" is for the 
most part a spread, of these ideas among the people, and 
an attempt to apply tliern to our present condition. And 
it is inevitable that rlaj most impressionable minds in the 
country should he the snost affected b}^ them, 

Eosponsibilit)' alone will steady our judgments and 
control the restlessness of our patriotism. Where res- 
ponsibility has been conferred on .the people, as in iiumi- 
eipal matters, students feel no interest before their time* 
As we cease to till the rdie of- mere critics of tlie adminis- 
tration and are admitted to a piarticipatioii in tlie res- 
ponsibilities of Cfoverriment, oui*' polities will advance from 
the sentimental to tlm responsible stage, and tlie precocious 
interest at pre.^ent felt In it by our young men will tend 
to disappear. 

But, because it is impossible to prevent Indian 
students from taking au interest in politics before their 
time, therefoi'e it does not follow that they should be left 
to pick up their political ideas where and how they can* 
On the contrary 1 strongly hold that a crying need of the 
present situation is the provision in colleges of facilities 
for the eiiicient training of what may be called the political 
sense of our young men. The present policy of treating 
politics, and especially current politics, as a dangerous and 
in some respects, even a forbidden subject, has only re- 
sulted in depriving the students of that guidance, to which 
they are entitled at the hands of their teachers, in forming 
•sound views on important questions. To leave them thus 
'to their own devices amidst the perplexities of a difficult 
situation is to neglect a plain duty towards them at a 
<5riti<^1 period in their lives, and the consequences of this 
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neglect lia.ve been and are bonnd to be aerions and far- 
reaching, 

I was glad to see this view' urged the othei da}- in a 

letter to tiie Press by the Rev. Mr. Andrew.^, of Delhi, 
than whom there is no better friend of the liidhiti stucleuts 
iiud of Indian a^idrations in the country. “ The historica 
and oeouoniio ipestions,” says the Ilcv. Mr. Andrews, whic 
He at the base of at least three fourths of the politics o ^ 
the mqjJern ^Indian student, should be dealt with wise y 
and syinpathetifially by those wiio are teaching histoij aiai 
economies, and sound opinion should thus he ui t up 
within the colleges themselves.’' Diflerent teac icis wi h 
no doubt, take different views of the same liuosuous, u 
it is not so much the views urged on the atceution of tli . 
students as the proper cultivation of their poMicM sense 
and the habit of careful and comprehensive thiiuang in- 

d need in their minds in regard to polincal pro.uems la. 

must be the chief object and will con.stitute the i-eal gam. 

The verv fact that our students cannot help taking an 

interest in politics before their time, goes to empnasir-e i 
great need that exists for their efficient political e’lucatio - 
i think our students, especially College students, should 
enjoy every possible facility for acquiring an acciuate 
knowledge of political matters and forming 
regard to them. They should be 

such matters freely in the College and pubhcists, whose 

opinions are entitled to weight, .should from tune to 
time be invited to take part in the 

.should be at liberty to attend public ' ipVcal 

on political subjects, and they may even attend poat ca 

meetings with advantage, provided they are there only 

when it comes to active participation in w4iat is 
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called political agitation, I think we must draw the line. 
Political agitation, directed towards the people, seeks 
' te educate and orgraiize public feeling and public opinion 

in political matters. Directed towards tlio,,Oovernment,d,t 
seeks to bring the pressure of that feeling or opinion to 
l.enr ii}-ion the authorities for the piu'pose of securing the 
changes that ai*e desired. In either ease it is a most res- 
|?or.siblo action, and students with their immature judg- 
I n;ei;ts arc not rpialihed to take part in' it. Tlie active 

participation of students in political agitation really tends 
I to lo\;er the dignity and the responsible eharaetei* of public 

life- and iijipair its true effectiveness. It also fills the 
students themselves with unhealthy excitement, often evok- 
ing ill them a bitter partisan spirit which cannot fail to 
!• interfere with their studies and prove injui'ious to their 

I it, tellectuai and moral growtii. The peiiotl of four or five 

; years, which most young men sp^^md at College, is all too 

short a time for the work which properly belongs to it, 
ramely, preparation in knowledge and character for the 
re>ponsibilities of life. Surely, it is not too much to ask 
oui students to exercise a little patience and sel f-iesfcramt 
dr.ring this period and refrain from action in politics, till 
after tliey have completed their studies and taken' thefc 
place in the public life of the country. 

I venture to think that a stage has been reaehed;ih;' 
on affairs when it is neees.srtry for us to resolutely 
our responsibilities in this Blatter. Every one knows that,, 
during the last few years, a new* school of political thought 
has arisen in the couptry and that it has exercised a 
powerful fascination over the'-minds' of 'young men more or 
less in all parts of India. A eonsiclerable part of what it 
has preached could not but find ready acceptance on every 
hand, that love of country should be the ruling principle of: 
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oiir liresj that we should rejoice in making sacrifices for 
her sakoj tliafc wa should rely wherever we could on our 
own exertions. These propositions were not preached for 
the tlrst time In the country^ but they were urged by the 
new party from a limulreci platforms^ and in a hundred 
organs of piiblk? opinion, with a passion which roused , 
general cmthusiasm. Side by side with this undoubtedly 
\-aiir4bb work, the new party gave to the country a grear< 
deal of what could only be regarded as unsound political 
teacliiiig. That teaching was in the first instance directed 
to the destruction of the very foundations of the old public 
life of the country. But once started, it could not be con- 
fined to that object, and, in course of time, it came to be 
applied generally. Its chief error lay in its ignoring all 
historical considerations, and tracing our principal troubles 
to the existence of a foreign Government in the country. 
Our old public life was based on a frank and loyal accept- 
ance of British rule, due to a recognition of the fact that 
that rule alone could secure to the country tiie peace and 
■order which were necessary for slowly evolving a nation 
‘"’•out of the heterogeneous elements of which it was com- 
posed, and for ensuring to it a steady advance in different 
•directions. The new teaching condemned all faith in the 
British Government as childish and all hope of any real 
progress under it as vain. Petitioning or a respectful re- 
presentation of grievances to authorities, which in England 
was asserted as a right of the people after a long struggle^ 
was denounced as mere mendicancy. Boycott was to be 
the new weapon, and its universal adoption was to bring 
us the realization of all our dreams. 

The teaching made for a time rapid progress. It was 
mw ; it was plausible ; it was attractive ; and it promised 
-f eat to Self-Government. True, the ^ British Gov- 
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e!‘iiment was tiierej but it was. to be ignored and it was 
expected that it would, in its turn, ignore those who 
ignored it, The spread of this teaeliing was greatl}’’ helped 
by the general gloom that' had, settled over the niind of 
the people during _the closing:' ''years of Lord Ourzon’s 
administration. It was also helped by the af>parent failure' 
of the .'Xational Congress to. 'secure constitutional reforms 
in the administration of the eo'imtry in spite of many 
}'eai*s of agitation. Our general lack of political judgment 
vras fdso responsible for the large measure of acceptance 
which it received. Not many of us care to think for our- 
selves ill political matters,, or for the matter of tiiat, in 
any public matters. Ready-made opinions are as con- 
r'cnient ns ready-made clotheS:and not so noticeable. The- 
bulk of the recruits of the .new school came from the ranks 
of our students, and though many of the elderly adherents 
of that school have, by now, been more or less disillusioned 
about the practicality of their programme, I fear its hold 
over its stiulent-followeis is still as strong as before. It 
is for this reason that I have deemed it my duty to refer 
to the subject here to-day. 

I think those of our public men, who realize the harm 
which the new teaching has done, have not wso far done 
their duty by the student community of the country.. 
Their inaction has no doubt been due to motives of 
delicacy, but the result has been Just as deplorable as 
though the duty had been deliberately shirked. I feel 
It is now incumbent on us to ■ speak out freely, no matter 
how our conduct may be understood. We owe this to 
our country, we owe this to the young men themselves 
As I have already said, the self-reliance part of the, new 
programme cannot btit be acceptable to all. It is i n 
regard to the attitude to'waxds the Government which the 
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programme advoaites that the need for a pr^>te^?t and a 
warning aiises. Ab my friend Bahii Bliii|'»en<lra Xatii 
Bnyi’i pointed out the other daj in Calcutta you can no 
more Ignore the Oovernment than you ^can ignore the 
sun. Moreover, even if you want to ignore tiii-j Govern- 
ment, it is not so certain that the Governnient will want 
to ignore you. Meanwhile all this wild talk brings on re- 
pression as a natural consequence which, in its turn, ten ’is 
to paralyse all activity in the country. Some of the leaders 
of the new thought have gone so far ns to talk of independ- 
ence as an object of practical pursuit, Norv, if an}'' one 
would merely sit at home and give himself up to dreaming 
dreams and among them, dreams of indepeiidence for 
his country and every manner of perfection for his 
people, I would have no quarrel with him. But the 
moment he preaches his dream of independence tis a prac- 
tical policy to be pursued by his countrymen, it becomes 
another matter, and we then owe it to the l^est interests 
of the country to resist the propaganda with ail our energy 
and all our resources. One has only to look rouiid to re- 
alise where a movement for independence is bound to land 
us. Meanwhile, it means the sure destruction or, at any 
rate, the indefinite postponement of all these opportunities 
for slow but peaceful progress which ^are at present witliin 
our reach. 

The worst sufferers from this propaganda have been, 
and will continue to be, our impulsive and sirnple-hemted 
students. When anyone talks to young nmn of independ- 
-ence in a counti’y like this, only two ideas are likely to 
prasent themselves clearly before their minds : one hovv to 
get rid of the foreigner, and the other [how soon to get rid 
of him, All else must appeal" to them as comparatively of 
; minor importance. The risk, which earnest-niiacied 
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young men must run from such ideas fermenting in their 
lieadsy slioukl be obvious to everybody, and the worst of it 
is that the more earnest the men, the greater is the risk 
to which tlK\y are ^exposed. 

We hear it asserted by some advocates of indepeiulciiLMi, 
that their plan is to use only peaceful means for the attain- 
iTieiit of tlieii* end. They may intend to urse only peaceful 
liieans, hut the Government, which certainly does not 
want to see its rule overthrown, will not long permit them 
to retain their peaceful character.- ■ 

One almost feels inciined to apologise to an andienee 
for urging on its attention considerations so obvious and so 
elementary. That such 3*eminders have become necessary 
only shows how easily the balance of political judgment in 
our country is apt to be upset. Our young men must jnakc 
up their minds ^about it. tlrat there is no alternative to 
British rule, not 01113^ tiow but for a long time to come, 
and that any attempts made to disturb it, directly or 
indirectly, are bound to recoil on our own heads. Bloieover, 
they have to reecgiiise if they want to be just, that this 
rule in spite of its inevitable drawbacks as a foreign rule, 
has been on the whole a great instrument of progress for 
our people. Its continuance means the continuaiice of 
that peace and order which it alone can maintain in the 
present circumstances of tiie country and with which our 
best interests, among them, those of our growing national- 
ity, are bound np- The rulers have promised us equality 
of treatment with themselves, and our hope is that this 
equality will be gradually ditfeuned. 'We, on our fside, have 
accepted the rule and have promised it our whiling 
allegfence. On the sti^ength . of this acceptance, certain 
privileges have been already conferred on us/and in course 
of time more are bound to follows Self-interest and £ood 
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iiH*oinssifetent with a coiitiiiuaiHi'- this rule, fiiul imv 
attitiiile towardiS it mm% l>e one of loyal aec|iiic-*s*‘Coir‘e. 

2!^0W, loyalty is an active I't implies not nim’ely 

refi'AiBing from any hostile acts ag diist the order to which 
^ve are loyal, httfe also a i^eadiness to rosh to its support, if 
its existence is in any way thre:KteimrL If we are loyfil in 
this spirit, tve may light if the situation rei|rare> it with a 
clear conscience any indiridnal measures or any series of 
iiieasnres of particular administmtion?’, with all legitimate 
w capons. at oitr.c1ispo.saL ..A magnificent insta.!.K!e.....;‘of this 
has been supplied by our great countryman, Mr, Cyaiidhi. 
For the last two years be has bemi engaged in lighting a; 
series of ^barsh and insulting measures of ^the Transvaai 
Government in a manner for which Ve have no parallel tO; 
show* But even \vbile so engaged, be has not given tiie 
least ground to his worst opponent-, to cast )iny reasonable 
doubt oil his attitude towards England. This feeling of 
loyalty is not one to be trotted out for official favour or 
demonstrated at ofiicial bidding. ?t must spring out of 
our very love for our country and it must be sushiined by 
our clear recognition of what is necessary in our liest in- 
terests. Then, indeed, our path will be clear to us and 
then we shall bear patiently, aye, cheerfully, the disadvant- 
ages and even the humiliations inseparable from a foreign 
rule, strong in the consciousness that the country needs 
that sacrifice of sentiment at our hands. 

I have said that our rulers stand pledged to extend tc^ 
us equality oftreatment with themselves. This ec|ualit}^ 
is to be sought in two fields, equality for individual 
Indians with individual Englishmen, and ec|ualitj in re- 
gard to the form -of Government which Englishmen enjoy 
' Jpayiss ^of the Empire. This attainment of full 
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aquallt}' with Englishmen , if ever it is accomplished, is 
bound to be a slow and weary affair. But one thing is 
clear. It is both our right and our duty to pre>SB forward 
along thi^ road, and, further, good faith requires that we 
should not think of taking any other. At the end of this 
road, far distant from where we at present are, may be 
seen a house in which Frenchmen and Dutchmen are 
gathered with Englishmen. Whether we shall ever acquire 
the strength which will carry us to that house, whether 
shall be admitted into it, even if w^e reach there, or,, 
whether our journey will terminate in some other way, 
the future alone will disclose. We may occasionally cast 
a glance at the house to cheer us up in our toil or to form 
to ourselves an idea of the strength needed to carry us 
there, but to worry at present about our probable lot in 
the remote future is both unnecessary and unwise. 

Of the twofold e<|uaiity we have to seek with English- 
men the first, though itself diliicult of attainment, is not 
so difficult as the second. .For it is possible to find in this 
country a fair number of Indians, who in character and 
capacity could hold their own against individual English- 
men. But the attainment of a democratic form of Self- 
Government, such as obtains in other parts of the Empire,, 
must depend upon the average strength in the character 
and capacity of our people ta.ken as a whole, for it is on 
our average strength that the weight of the edifice of Self- 
Government will have to rest^ And here it must be- 
. regretfully admitted that our average to-day is far below 
the English average. The most important work before us, 
therefore, now is to endeavour to raise this avarage- 
m that it may approach the English average as the- 
Freneh and the Dutch averages do. There is work enough 
for the most enthusiastic lover of his country. In fact,. 
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m every side, wijichever way we turn, only one sight 
meete the ©ye, that of work to be done and only on© cry is 
heard, that there are hut lew faithful workers. The elevii- 
tion of the depressed classes who have to be brought tip to 
the level of the rest of our people, universal elementa-ry 
education, eo-operation, improvement of the economic? 
condition of the peasantry, higher education of women, 
spread of industrial and technical education, and building 
up the industrial strength of the country, promotion of 
olo^r relations between the different communities, these 
are some of the tasks which lie in front of us, and each 
needs a whole army of devoted missionaries. Shall the 
need go unsupplied ? Out of the thousands of young men 
that leave our Universities year after year, shall not e%’‘eTi 
a few bear within them the voices that speak to the spirit 
and respond gladly to this call ? The work is the work of 
our country. It is also the work of Humanity. If, after 
all the awakening of which we speak and over 'which we 
justly rejoice, these fields do not yield their harvest for 
want of workers, India must wait for another generation 
before she receives faithful service from her children. 
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E¥IDENCE^IN-CHIEF OB'* 

‘GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE, 

April 12lh cmcl 13 tL 1897. 


QUALIFICATIONS. 

I am the Honorary Secretary of the Deecan Sabha, an As^o* 
oiatioo established in Poona for promoting under British rule the 
,:politi.cal interests of the Indian people. For seven yews T'Was tlie 
Honorary Beerefcary of the l>oona Sarvajanik Sablm^-^another 
political Association in Poona of a similar eimracter— and Honorarr 
Editor of its Quarterly Journal, a magazine dealing principally with 
■questions of Indian Finance and Indian' Administration. I am ha 
sides, a member of the Counei! of the Bombay Presidency Associa^ 
’tioB, on whose behalf my friend, Mr, Waeha, has given eviden-a 
before this Commission, For four years I was one of the Secr^ 
'fcaries of the Bombay Provincial Conference. I was also a Seeretarv 
of the Eleventh Indian National Congress which met in Poona in 
180o. I was for four years one of the Editors of the muikarak or 
Reformer;’ an Anglo^Marathi weekly of Poona. Lastly, I belong 
*feo a body of men In Pooim who have pledged twenty years of their 
life to the work of education, and am Professor of Hislow and 
Political Economy in. Fergusson College, ’ ^ 

' ' DIVISION OF EVIDENCE, 

^ ^ In aeeordanee wnth the plan adopted by the Commission, I will 
divide mj evidence into three portions— the Machinery of Control 
the Progress of Eipenditure, and the App«rtionmant‘ of Charges 
between England and India, ^ 
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mmmmmY of control* 

The r|ii08lion of the nmelibery of Conatifeutional Control Is, Isr 
my opinion, a iioeatiou of the highest importanee. I may slate, ut 
the outset, that the pDsition of.iodia, so far as the administration ami 
m&iiMemerit of her expendifetfi'e m eonoerned, is somewhat exc^ep- 
tional. In the Cnitea Kingiom and the Colonies, public expendi- 
ture is administsred under the control of the taxpayers, and, 
tnerefore, presumably solely in the interests of the taxpayers. In 
India, ho werer, other interests are often deemed to be C|«ito of 
equal importance, and sometimes, indeed, they are allowed to take 
precedence of the mterests of the Indian people. Thus we Iwe, 
first of all, the standing claims of the interests of British Supre- 
macy, entailing a wast amount of expenditure, the benefit of which 
goes to others than the taxpayers of the oountrjr. The large Euro- 
pean Army maintained on. a war footing in time of peace, tho 
practical monopoly of nearly^-all the higher offices in the CtriS 
Services by Europeans, and the entire monopoly of such offices in 
the Native Army, illustrate what I mean. I do not deny that this 
supremacy in itself has been a great advantage to India, but v;hat 
i mean is that the price exacted for this advantage is beyond aU 
proportion toa high. We next have the interests of the extension 
of British dominion in the East. Large sums have been irorn 
time to time spent in the past for this purpose out of the 
Indian Exchequer — in many instances in spite of the protests of 
the Indian Government— and if things continue as at present, 
this misapplication of India’s money is not likely to stop. 
All e'^penditure incurred in connection with the Afghan and 
Burmese wars, the extension of the Northern and North- 
Western Frontiers and the utilisation of Indian troops for 
Imperial purposes, is expenditure of this description. Then there 
are the interests of the European Civil and Military Services in 
India. The extravagant privileges conceded to Staff Corps Officers 
in 1866 have, it is now admitted on all hands, imposed, and im- 
properly imposed, a heavy charge on the Indian revenues. The 
re-organisation of the Public Works Department in ISSu may be 
cited as another illustration. The Finance Committee of 1886,. 
appointed by Lord Dufferin’s Government, consisting of men like 
Sir Charles Elliot, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Mr. Justic-e 
Cunningham, Sir W, W, Hunter, Mr. (now Sir James) Westland, 
Mr Justice Ranade, and others, thus expressed themseiven on this 
subi 6 Cfc:—“ The re-organisation of the (Public Works) Depart- 
ment was undertaken in consequence of an agitation on the part 
of European Civil Engineers employed in it, which was conducted in 
a manner likely, in our opinion, to have a bad effect on disoipHnci, 
and, therefore, deserving of the disapproval of Government. It 
seems to us to- have viol%ted the orders of Government or. the 
subject of combinations by its -servants. Such an agitation would 
not have been permitted in any other Department, and shoild not 
' again be allowed. -The object ' of the re-organisation was to iir,- 
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,^ro¥C tbe position of llie officers cf the Department generally, 
in particular to remove the block of promotion, which had arisen 
irom the excessive nnmber of recruits obtained from Cooper^B Hill 
’■College in the earlier years of that Institution. During the con- 
tin imnee of the discussion, which we have summarised, great 
attention was given to the grievances of the officers of the Depart- 
ment, but a careful consideration of the v;?hoIe subject leads us to 
doubt whether the measures sanctioned were altogether suitable 
either in kind or in respect of the classes to which they were 
applied. They mostly consisted of increments of pay to the 
Executr'es of the third and fourth grades, and to. the Assistant 
■Engineers of the first and second grades — -none of. which ciasaes of 
officers were at the time, so far as we understand the ease, in parti- 
cular need of special assistance, and of the grant of greatly 
Improved pensions to ail officers of both classes ; and they were 
made perpetual in their application.’’ The concession made in 
1S90, to uneovenanted Civil Servants whose pensions v/ere fixed in 
rupees, that these pensions should he converted into Bterling at 
the rate of Is, fid. to the rupee, and the grant of Exchange Com- 
pensation Allowance to all n on-domiciled European and Eurasian 
Employees of Government indiscriminately, are more recent in- 
stances. I wiH return to all these eases later on. Lastly, the 
interests of British commerce and of British commercial and 
moneyed classes often prevail over the interests of the Indian tax- 
*payers. I might have mentioned the abolition of Import Duties 
during the administration of Lord Lytton and Lord Ripon, as also 
the Tariif Legislation of last year, as instances. But they do not 
come under expenditure, and may, therefore, possibly be regarded 
as irrelevant. But the wasteful nature of many Railway Con- 
tracts ; the extraordinary help given to the Orissa Company, the 
Madras Irrigation Company, and such other bodies of ^ English 
^Investors ; the vigour with which the construction of railways is 
being pushed on, programme following programme almost in 
breathless succession, in spite of the protest of the Finance 
Minister that the finances of the country now needed a respite in 
’that direction ; the conquest and annexation of Bitrmah, praeti- 
‘Cally at the bidding of a powerful English trading Company — 
these are instances which are not open to the same objection. 
Xhe frequent subordination of the interests of the Indian tax- 
payers to these other interests makes it all the more imperative 
that the machinery of constitutional control should provide 
adequate safeguards for a just and . economical administration of 
the Indian expenditure, and ■ yet, ■ 1 fear, nowhere are the safe- 
guards more illusory than in our case. 

THE MACHINERY AS IT EXISTS AT PRESENT, 

The spending authorities in the matter of Indian expenditure 
■are The Local Governments, the Government of India, and the 
■Secretary of State in Council ,(to which we must also add the 
Seeretary of State in the Secret Department)* The controlling 
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airthontieH at: present mre t^The Ooten^ment of Inclia controHini;;. 
tlie P'ro¥iiiei«I GoTernments^ the Seeretary of State in Co«nc-i! 
controlling lha Government of (the Connell sometimes tries to 
coniroll the Beeretarj of State, hot it is bow miieli more depend- 
mt on him^lhan It was onee), and Parliament in theory eontrolling 
»!!, Mow m the first place, all this is pnrely oflielal control, nnless, 
indeed, by a stretch of words, we regard the theoretical control of 
Parliament^ as to some extent popiiiar, Rc»J popular control, la 
the sense of coiilrol by taxpayers, is, practically speaking, entirely 
absent from the whole system. There are, no doubt, the Local 
and Supreme Legislative Councils in India, But so long as the 
Budgets are offered for critieism only and have not got to b© 
passed, ^and so long as the members are not allowed to mote any 
resolution in connection with them, they cannot foe called ecntrol-’ 
ling foodies in any pioper sense of the expression. Becondly, I 
yentnre to^ think that even this official control, such as we have it, 
18, except in the case of Provincial Governments, of very little 
value from the taxpayers* point of view. The Local Governments - 
are, indeed, controlled and more than controlled offieiaily, are, in 
fact, crippled. But as regards the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State in Council, where they are in agreement, their 
powers of incurring increased expenditure are almost unlimited ; 
and, unfortunately, they are generally found to be in accord in 
matters in which the Indian taxpayer feels a direct interest, their 
differences being usually about matters for which he cares little or 
nothing. Lastly, Section f'oof the Government of India Act of 
lSo8 is supposed to give , protection to, Indian revenues against 
their application to extra-Indian purposes. But it is now well 
known how that Section has failed to attain its object in practice* 
ITS BEAL KATUEE AND BESULTS. 

The results of this state of things have been very unfortunate, 
Lnderthe East India Company, our revenues were certainly much 
better protected. The Company *s Government was, so to speak, 
a strong buffer between Indian interests and Jmperialinterests, 
and as Sir Charles Trevelyan has observed, it was often able to 
offer a successful resistance to the demands of the Queen *s Govern- 
ment. The inquiry which Parliament used to make into Indian 
affairs every twenty years in those days, and the spirit of Jealous 
wakefulness which it used to manifest on those and other oecaslon&v 
were a further protection to Indian interests. With the establieh- 
ment of the direct administration of the Crown, all this is gone, 
and the administration of the Indian Eevenues is now praetfeally 
entrusted to a Cabinet Minister, assisted by a Counef! of his own 
nomination —a Minister who brings no special knowledge or 
experience of Indian affairs to the discharge of bis duties, who, aa 
a member of the Imperial Executive, naturally has an eye to 
Imperial politics rather than to Indian interests, and who is 
peculiarly liable to be swayed by the varying currents of Engiiah 
public opinion and other English inSiienees. All financial power 
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in regard lo expenditare — eseeutive, direefcive, and eontrolHog — is 
eeatired in his hands, and wllh all this vast concentrated power fee- 
has realij iio responsihility, except ' to the Cabinet of wMeli he is, a 
member, and of whose support he. is always assured, and to- 
Parliament, where he has a safe ' majority behind him in virtue of 
his position as a Cabinet Minister. The position virtually amounts 
to this, that it is the administration of the finances of on© country 
by the Executive Government of another, under no sens© of 
responsibility to those whose finances arc so administered. And 
for years past we have been treated as a vassal dependency, bound 
to render services to the suzerain power, and to place our 
resources, whenever required, at its disposal. As a' result millions 
upon millions have been spent on objects which have not advanced 
the welfare of the Indian people so much as by an inch— even the 
empty sense of glory, which is a kind of barren compensation to 
self-governing nations for such large expenditure of money, is not 
available to us as a consolation. And not only have these vast 
sums been thrown away in the past— thrown away, of course, 
from the Indian taxpayers* point of view— hut as a direct result 
of that expenditure the country is now pledged to indefinite and 
possibly vaster liabilities in the future. And all this has gone 
on while the expenditure on objects which alone can secure the 
true welfare and prosperity of the people has been woefully neg- 
lected, ^ The principal defects in the existing arrangements to 
which, in my humble opinion, these deplorable results are to be 
traced, are two .'—(I) Autocratic financial power practically 
concentrated in the hands of a member of the Imperial executive 
without adequate securities for its due exercise ; and (2) the 
absence of elective protection to India against financial injustice 
at the hands of the Imperial Government, there being no impartial 
tribunal left to appeal to for redress of such wrong, and no con- 
stitutional power to resist unjust demands. 

THE COUNCIL OF THE SECRETABY OF STATE, 

"When the Government of India was transferred from tb© 
Company to the Crown, the Secretary of State*s Council was 
intended to be a cheek on him; and guarantees were provided 
for securing the independence of members. But these guarantees 
have, nearly all of them, been sw’ept away by the Amending Acts 
of 186S and 1876. Under the arrangements of 1858, the members 
of the Council were to hold their office during good behaviour* 
and were not removable except on the address of both Houses of 
Parliament# They were thus placed in a position of dignified 
independence to exercise the important powers of control entrusted 
to them under the Act# The Act of 18611, however, profoundly 
modified this position of the Council. It provided that all 
appointments to the Council were thereafter to be made by the 
Secretary of State# The members were to hold office for ten years 
only, and for special reasons to be communicated by the Secretary 
of State to Parliament they might be re-appointed. These modift- 
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eations at once lowered the position o! the membeFs^ desferojed the 
iiideperidenee of the Council, and virtually left the Secretary of 
State supreme in the direction of affairs. The Council was* in fact, 
reduced to the status of a subordinate ConsultatiTe Board, to be 
'Composed of the nominees of the Secretary of sstate-— stripped of its 
original dignity and independence, and left unfitted for the proper 
discharge of its high constitutional functions. The Act of 1S76 
•empowered the Secretary of State to appoint three of the membei'S 
for life, thus throwing additional power into his hands. Moreover, 
the machinery of the Secret Department enables the Secretary of 
'State to order a course of action which may practically render 
large expenditure inevitable without the knowledge of his 
Coiineil, 

THE GOFEEHMENT OF INDIA AND THE 
FINANCE MINISTER. 

Subject to the control of the Secretary of State, which often is 
•only nominal, the Government of India can administer the Indian 
revenues practically as they please. The testimony of Sir A. Colvin 
and Sir D. Barbour on this point is of great importance. Sir 
A. Colvin was careful to point out that the present weakness of 
the Finance Ministers position dates virtually from 1885. That 
being so, it is evident that the dissent of Lord Cromer as also of 
Eords Northbrook and Eipon, from their view, is beside the point. 
It is true that Lord Lansdowne and Lord Roberts do not endorse 
the view of the two Finance Ministers. But this was only to be 
escpeeted, seeing that they themselves are the party against v/hom 
the complaint was directed. When Sir A. Colvin and Sir D. Barbour 
say that with the Viceroy on his side, the Finance Minister is as 
strong as he ought to be, and when they complain of the weakness 
of his position during their time, Hie only brferenee to be drawn 
irom thah is that the Viceroys under whom they served — vis , 
Lords Bufferin and Lansdowne — were not of an economical turn 
•of mind, and of course we cannot expect Lord Lansdowne to eon« 
cur in that view, 

SUMMING UP. 

The whole position may thus be summed up, 

1. The buffer of the Company’s Government, which fairly 

protected Indian interests, is gone, and there is no effectual 
substitute. ^ 

2. We have no eff^sctive constitutional safeguards against 
the misapplication of our revenues for extra Indian requirements. 

3. The control vested in the Council of the Secretary of State 
under the Statute of 1858 is rendered almost nugatory by the 
alteration of its status under recent Amending Acts. 

4. The control of Parliament, as against the Secretary of 
Slate, has become entirelv nominal, owing to the latter being a 
member of the Imperial Executive, with a standing majority behind 
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Mra,^ The oW periodieal inquiry by Parliament and its jealous 
T/atelifulness are gone. In fact we hare at present ail the dis- 
advantages of Parliamentary Government without its advantages, 
In^the ease of all Departments except the Indian, ex-MinisterS'. 
think it their duty, and also, feel it to be their interest, to exercise , 
the closest watch on the proceedings of their successors with ■ a 
view to passing the most adverse criticism that may be possible. 
In regard to India alone, ex-Ministers vie with, and sometimes 
even go beyond, their successors in extolling all that exists and all 
that is done. The responsible Opposition in this country thus 
abdicates its functions in the ease of India only. 

On The Government of India, as at present constituted, 
cannot be much intercyted in economy. Almost all internal ad- 
ministration having been made over to Local Governments under 
the Decentralization Scheme, questions of foreign policy, large 
public works, and military questions absorb almost the whole 
attention of the Government of India. Further, the Finance 
Minister excepted, every other member of Council, ineiuding, 
since 1885, the Viceroy, has a direct interest in the increase cf 
expenditure. 

6. Neither in England nor in India is there the salutary 
cheek of public opinion on the financial administration. Parlia- 
ment is ill-informed and even indifierent. And the Supreme and 
Local Legislative Councils are simply powerless to control ex- 
penditure, since the Budgets have not to be passed, and no rssohi- 
tions in reference to them can be moved. 

Bemebies: — ■ 

IsL — Vof-mg the Budget in the Bupreme Legislative Cotincil., 
official majority being retained^ 

Coming to the question of remedies, I think it is, in the first 
place, absolutely necessary that the Indian Budget should be 
passed, item by item, in the Viceregal Legislative CouneiL Gov- 
ernment may retain their standing majority as at present, and 
that means an absolute guarantee that no adverse vote will be 
carried against them. “We have no wish to see the Government of 
India defeated on any point in the Supreme Legislative Council 
but the moral effect of recording, and, so to say, focussing by 
means of divisions, non-official disapproval of certain items of 
expenditure will, I expect, be very great. It roust be remembered 
that while large questions of policy can be discussed and settled 
with advantage only In this country, tb© details of Indian expendi- 
ture can be criticised effectively and with the necessary amount of 
knowledge only in India, I would also provide that when a certain 
proportion of the non-oifieial members of the Supreme Legislative 
Council— say, more than half— are of opinion that the voting of » 
p&rtleiilar sum by the Council is prejudicial to Indian interests, 
they may, if they please, draw up a statement of their case and 
submit it through the Government of India to a Committee of 
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Control^ wlileh, I WBlara lo suggest, Btiould be ereateS ip tbls. 
eottptry, . 

:':nfi,—Cr€aiimi of m Oommitiee of Coiitroi, A’oa-ojieie^ 
Members of Vicero'j^'s Counoii appeal to this borip.. 

Tlie ereatiop of smh a Commststee of Control is a matter of 
the most vita! Importanee. A Standing Committee of the Honise 
of Commons has been suggested, and would, I think, do very well. 
Or the Judicial Committee of the Priry Coaneil might be entrusted 
^with the work. Or even the Arbitration Committee, which now 
'seems likely to be created, might do for this purpose, and the duty 
of reporting to Parliament from time to time on matters of Indian 
Finance nmy be assigrned to it. But whatever the form, the 
Committee should have absolutely no powers of initiating expen* 
difcare, else, like the old so-called Board of Control it will do more 
harm than good* The Committee should take cognizance of all 
appeals addressed to it by the non-official members of the Vieero 3 ^^s 
Council, and may also call for papers of its own accord, and ex- 
ercise general control over the administration of Indian expendi- 
ture. The proceedings should be reported to Parliament from 
time to time. If some such body were called into existence, the 
mere fact that non-offieial members will be in a position to appeal 
to it, thereby putting the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State on their defence, will have a tremendous moral effect, 
which will make for economy and sound finance in a very striking 
manner. There is nothing in this which will in any W'ay affect the 
directive and executive powers of the Secretary of State or the 
Government of India. The plan provides only for a reasonable 
amount of control, and will enable the representatives of Indian 
taxpayers, who have no powers of controlling expenditure, to 
make a complaint in a responsible and constitutional manner. 

$rd. — Amend^nent of Section 55 of the Act of 1858, 

Further I would suggest that Section 55 of the Government of 
India Act of 1858 be amended. This Section, as it stands at 
present, enacts .that “except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty's Indian possessions, or under other 
sudden and urgent necessity, the revenues of India shall not, 
without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable 
to defray the expenses of any military operation carried on beyond 
the external possessions of such frontiers by Her Majesty^s forces 
charged upon such revenues.” Now this only safeguards the con- 
trolling powers of Parliament, and does not provide, as is commonly 
believed, against the diversion, of our ironies from their iegitimate 
use, the only thing secured being that the sanction of Fariiament 
5 shall be obtained for such diversion— a sanction that can be 
i obtoined without any difficulty. ' Now this is not Buffioient and has 

!; been of little use in practice, and I would press for an express and 

I' " absolute statutory provision, giving us a complete guarantee 
•i, against the misappropriation of our revenues for purposes un*' 
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eonmetQd. with oiir interests. I, therefore, beg to suggest that 
Section 55 of the Government of India Act of 185£ be so amend- 
ed as to provide that, except in ease of aefeuai or threatened 
invasion, the revenues of India shall not be used for military 
operations beyond the natural frontiers of India (these frontiers 
being once for all deSned), unless, at any rate, a part of such ex*- 
penditure is pat on the English estimates. 

4th,~— Legislative Cotineils of Madras^ Bombay^ , Bengal^ 
Provinves^ Pu7r}ab and Buimmh to reiurti om Membe?* 
each to ike linjurial Pa^'limnenL 

Further, I would urge that the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, K.-W. .Provinces, 
and now Punjab and Burmab, he invested with the power of 
returning to the Imperial Parliament one member for each Province- 
Six men in a House of 670 would introduce no disturbing factor, 
while the House will be in the position to ascertain Indian public 
opinion on the various qiiestions coming up before it in a consti- 
tutional manner. 1 may mention that the small French and Portu- 
guese Settlements in India already enjoy a similar privilege. Here, 
again, I rely more upon the moral effect of the course proposed 
than upon any actual results likely to be directly achieved. 

Special knoivJedge of Finance to be aLiecessary qrutH- 
Jimtion of the Vieef'og . 

The last suggestion that I have to make on this subject is that, 
as far as possible, Indian Viceroys should be selected from among 
men who have earned a distinct position for themselves for their 
grasp of intricate problems of inance. Among the First Ministers 
of England no greater names can be mentioned than those of 
Walpole, Pitt, Feel, Bisraeii, and Gladstone. And all these men 
were great Finance Ministers. I know men in the very front rank 
of English polities do not care to go to India, but all the same, if 
men noted for their knowledge of Finance, like Mr, Goschen, for 
instance, were induced to accept the Vieeroyalty of India, the 
arrangement would produce decidedly beneficial results, it would 
be a great advantage to all if the Viceroy, instead of being his 
own Minister for Foreign Affairs, were to be his own finance 
Minister, 

At any rate, his immediate connection with the Foreign 
Department should cease, the Department being placed like other 
Departments in charge of a separate member of the Executive 

Council. 

PROVINCIAL FINANCE. 

I now come to the very intereating and important subject of 
Provincial Finance, While gratefully acknowledging that the 
Decentralisation policy has done a great deal of good, even as far 
as it has gone, I think the time has come urhen an important fur*^ 
Iher step ought to be taken. It is now fifteen years since this- 
policy was carried to the point at which it now stands by tho 
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Gmemmmt of Lof3 EifOR* Tlie fact that oearly the whole 
ioleroRl athiiio ittratioo of the coootry ia in the hands of the Pro- 
tin efal OoveraiJieot, e,SL|)laina why the people of Iiiilia are so anr:!- 
ous to see the posiliosi of Brorlocia! Oorcrnmewts in the matter 
of Fioanec slreogthaiied'iu^oh more than what it is at pre«ei'st. 
The expenditure admioiatared hy the Froriooial Governments is 
principally do-rotcd to ohjeets which are intimately eottnec-tcd 
with the well-bemg of the. people ; and the larger^ therefore* this 
"Oxpcfidlture* the hotter for them. The chief effects of the existing 
arrangements are the following 

1* The ‘‘so-called Froiriacial Contracts”— to use Sir James 
lYeatland^s expresaion— are really only one-sided arrangements 
■practically forced on the weak Froviticial Croveraments by the 
Government of India, which is all-powerful in the matter. The 
contracting parties not being on a footing of e<|uality, the Gev- 
■crnment of India virtually gives the Provincial Governments such 
terms as secure the maximum advantage to itself, and the power 
which it possesses of disturbing the contracts even during the 
period of their currency leaves the Provincial Governments in 
a state of helplessness and inseeurity* and all this is very pre- 
judicial to the interests of the internal administration of the 
country. A reference to the tables given on pages 47 and 4S of 
Appendix, Section I. of the Evidence recorded by this Commis- 
sion will at once show bow at each successive revision the Gov- 
ernment of India, while keeping to itself ail the growth of revenue 
which had accrued to it as its share of the norma! expansion, has 
in addition resumed a large portion of the share of growth that 
-bad accrued to the Provincial Governments compelling them 
thereby to cut down their expenditure in the first year or two of 
each new contract. Thus, taking Bombay as an illustration, vt’e 
find that in 1886-7, the last year of the Contract of 1882, its ex- 
^penditure was Rs, 3,998,912, This expenditure bad, however, to foe 
reduced to Rs. 3,814,500 in 1887-8, the first year of the next con- 
tract, and it was not till 1891-2 that the level of 1886-7 was again 
raaehed, when at the next revision^ it was again put back. The 
same is the case with almost every other Province. How sore is 
the feeling of Provincial Government on this subject may best 
be seen from the following remarks which the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal thought it his duty to make in the matter in the Sup- 
reme Legislative Council last year : — “ I must say I deprecate the 
way in which these quinquennial revisions have too frequently been 
carried out. The Provincial sheep is summarily thrown on its back, 
close-clipped and shorn of its wool, and turned oat to shiver till its 
■fleece grows again. The normal history of a Provincial Contract 
is this — two years of screwing and saving and postponement of 
works, two years of resumed energy on a normal scale, and one 
year of dissipation of balances in the fear that if not spent they 
will he annexed by the Supreme Government, directly or indirects- 
iy, at the time of revision. How all this is wrong, not to say. 



Assam ... ... ... . ... ",;ol 

Bengal 68 

K-W. Provinces T6 

.'■■Ponjafo''. .... .... •■■...■ A5' 

"Madras . .... ■ ■ ■■ '52 ■■ 

Bombay ... 46 

The eontrlbution of each Province per 100 of the population is 
as follows 

Rupees contributed 
Province. per iCH) of population. 


Central Provlnees 

Bnrmah 

Assam 

Bengal 

K-W. Provinces 
Pan Jab 
Madras 
Bo4nbay 
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deinoralizing. I say the Supreme Government ought not to shear 
too closely each quincxuennium. It is as much interested in the 
continuity of work as the Local Governments^ and ought to 
endeavour to secure this and avoid extreme bouleversements of the- 
Provincial Bnanees, . , , It would be an immense gain tO" 
Lo^al Administrations if the Government of India could see its 
way to renewing the contracts with as little change as practicable 
on each oeeasion. It is only in this way that the element of 
fiscal certainty, which was put forward in 1870 as one .of the 
I' jir. objects of decentralization, can be secured. Hitherto we 
hare had but little of certainty.’* A similar protest was made last 
year by the Lieutenant-Governor of the K.-W. Provinces' from- 
Ids place in the Legislative Council of that Province, and this 
year the Government of Madras has addressed a very strong, 
remonstrance against the surrender of an additional 24 lakhs 
cf rupees a year demanded by the 'Supreme Government. 

2. There is no fixed or intelligible principle on which these 
contracts are based — no uniformity in their plan, no equality in 
tlie burdens which they impose on the different Provinces, The 
share of Imperial expenditure which the. different Provinces have 
to bear is not determined bj any tests of population or revenue, 
A caleuUtion made by Sir James ITesIland, and printed on page 
410 of the second volume of the Finance Committee’s Report, 
gives the following results :~ 

The proportions or percentages of revenue surrendered by 
each Province to the Supreme Government are as follows: — 

'.per "Cent. 

Indian Districts (General) 

Central Provinces 
Burma 
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These ilgtires are sefieieut to show the totally arhifcrary eharac* 
tor of the present eotilraeto. The faet is that" these ine<iiialit'ie8 
are a legacy of the pre-teentralizatloii perioci, whm the espettii- 
tore of the dilfereot Pro’rioees was determined —as men iilce Sir 
Charles Trerelyau^ Sir John Strachey^ General Chesney, and 
others have pwt it— not hy the resources or r«|uirement8 of those 
Frorinees, but by the attention that their Governments suGoeedod 
in seenring froni the Central Government, C,e., by the clamour th^t 
they made. And when -the first step was taken in iS70 in t’ie 
matter of decentralization, the level of expenditure that had b«€0 
reached in the different ■Provinces was taken as the basis on wJ ieh 
the contracts were made, and the Snefiualities that then €-‘T*sted 
were, so to say, stereotyped, I. think it is liigh time that an art 
was made gradually to rectify these inequalities, 

3. The third defect of the existing scheme is that, %^hiie it 
operates as a check on ' the growth of Provineial expenditiure, it 
imposes no similar restraint upon the spending ptopensilies ci! the 
Government of India. 

The only way by which these defects could be remedied ^as 
clearly pointed out by four members of Lord Dufferin’s Finance 
Committee. They were the President, Sir Charles Elliott, liste 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir William Hunter, Mr. Justice 
Cunningham, and Mr, Justice Ranade. In a note which they 
submitted to the Government of India on the subject* they made 
the following four proposals, and urged that their adoption would 
be attended by very beneficial results : — 

(1) That there be no divided Departments, hut that those 
'Depactments of receipts and expenditure %vhieh are now wkolly, 
or almost wholly. Imperial, or which it may be found convenient 
to make Imperial, should be set on one side for Imperial purposes, 
and that the receipts and expenditure of the Provincialized De- 
partments should be entirely Provincial, 

(2) That whatever the sum be by which the Imperial expen- 
diture exceeds the income from those sources of revenue which 
are not Provincialized, that sum should be declared the first 

-charge on the Provincial Revenues. 

(3) That the Provincial Surplus which arises from the excess 
of receipts over expenditure should be the fund from which, in the 

•first place, all Imperial necessities should be met before any 
increase can take place in Provincial Expenditure. 

(4) And that as regards the future growth of revenue It should, 

■ as far as possible, be divided equally between ProvinGial and Im- 
perial, subject to the condition that If the Imperial eiigeneies ever 
• Squired a larger share, the Imperial share should be inereasad. 

Taking the accounts of 18S4-5, Sir Charles Elliott, and the other 
' members thus illusteated the working of their aeheme. They pro- 
» posed that Opium, Salt, Customs, Tributes, Post Office, Telegraph, 
t Mint, Interest on Debt, Superannuation Receipts and Charges, 
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*|lie East liidiftK, Eastern Bengal, 'Guaranteed and Southern 
M&hratta Railways, Military Works, Army, Exchange and Home 
Charges should be wholly Imperial, and that the Government of 
India should also bear the charges and receive the revenues of the 
Imperial Districts, le., the parts of India which are not included 
in the Provinces, On the other hand, they proposed . that Land 
Revenue, Stansps, Excise, Assessed ’faxes, Forests, Registration, 
and the Civil Departments should be wholly Provincial, such heads 
as Stationery, Printing, Miscellaneous, and Railways, Canals, and ■ 
other Public Works, as were already Provincial continuing to 
remain so. ^fhe accounts of 1884-5, excluding Provincial Rates, 
were as follows : — 

Imperial, Provincial, Total, 

{In ihotisands of Eujyees.) 

Revenue ... 50,3569 17,5537 67,9106 ' 

Expenditure... 50,5066 17, 4-854 ■ 67,9920 

These accounts, on the basis of readjustment suggested above, 
nmuid have stood thus ; — 

Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus or Deficit* 
(Di thousands of Rttjjees*) 

Imperial ... 32,6799 50, .5365 — 17,8566 

Provincial... 35,4307 17,6559 17,7748 

This means that on the basis of division proposed, the Pro- 
vinces would have to pay about 17f erores, i.r., about fifty per 
cent, of the revenues made over to them to the imperial Govern« 
ment to enable the revenues of the latter to come up to its 
expenditure. 

This scheme, if adopted, would have the following advantages 
over the existing arrangements ■ 

(a) It would remove ail irritation at present felt by the 
Local Governments, and will secure to them, under 
ordinary circumstances, half the normal growth of 
revenues in their Provinces, enabling them thereby to 
make steady elforts towards the progressive improvement 
of the Internal Administration of the country. 

(5) It is, of course, not possible to secure at 07ioe a complete 
equality in the burdens which the Imperial Expenditure 
imposes upon the different Provinces. 

Provinces that contribute less than half their revenue to the 
Imperial Exchequer cannot be suddenly -called upon to reduce 
their own expenditure, and pay their full share with a view to 
reducing the share of those that at present contribute more than 
half. Existing facts after all must be respected, and the present 
level of expenditure iu the different Provinces must be left un- 
loiic’hed. * But the effect of contributing to the Imperial Ex- 
chei|uer an equal portion of ail future increase in revenue, vu',, 5f> 
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per cent, will he felial, -.jaM* by 5 ^€ar, the relalloii which the 
eontribiifclon of a Fro^lnee bears to It^i revenue, will tend more 
and more to wards efiitalimlion. Thus the Frovincies whieli now 
pay, say HO per mnt,^ bl their revenue will, after paying only fiO 
per .cent, of their InereaRO for some veara, he found to have 
dropped down to a ratio o! 5T or 38 per cent* And sinularly in 
thcs Proviso ees which pay Jess than 30 per cent, at present, Mhe 
ratio will eonstanlly work, itself up to 30 per cent. 

4. The proposed scheme, while making ample provision for the 
tieeessities of Ilia Central Oovaramant, Imposes, at the same time^ 
somothing like a cheek on its spending propensities. It secures to 
that Government the entire nornml growth of the Imperialised 
Items of revenue, and also, half that of the. Provincialised items 
and leaves to It besides the power to demand more than half in 
limes of need. But it is expected that in ordinary years more 
than half the normal growth of Provinekl revenues will not be 
devoted to non-Provineial revenue purposes. 

The adoption of the scheme will place the hnaneial system of 
India once for all on a sound basis, and v/ill bring it more in a 
■3 line with the federal systems of dnanee in other countries, such as 
Germany, Switzerland, aad.eve a Canada, and the United States, 
in these countries, so far as I have been able to gather, the Cen- 
tral and Constituent Governments have their separate resources, 
but the latter are called upon in Germany and Switzerland to 
make special contributions on extraordinary occasions. 

I am confident that the Provincial Governments m India wifl 
' welcome such a settlement of the question. Before concluding 
this portion of my evidence I may be permitted to remark that it 
would have been a matter of general advantage if representatives 
of Local C4overnments had come here to give evidence on this 
subject before the Commission, 

PROGRESS OF EXPENDITURE. 

Our Expenditure shows a large and continuous growth since 
the transfer of the Government of India from the Company to the 
Crown, and recent changes in the frontier policy have accelerated 
its pace in an alarming manner. Excluding railway receipts, the 
average expenditure for, the five years preceding the Mutiny waS' 
about 30 erores. It now stands at over 73 erores, nearly 2J times 
wliat it was before the Mutiny, 

Increase of Expenditure, taken by itself as a future of national 
finance, is not necessarily open to any serious objection. EverV' 
thing depends in this matter on the nature of the purposes for 
which the increase has been iaeurred and the results produced by 
such outlay of public money. In the United Kingdom, in France, 
in Italy — in fact, almost everywhere in Europe there have beers 
large increases in national expenditure during the last thirty years, 
but the increase in Indian expenditure during this time differs from 
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feo increases elsewhere in a mosfc fun^araenfeal resipeel. While in- 
creased expenditure in other countries, under proper popular eon- 
trot, has, so far as we are able to judge, helped to bring increased 
strength and security to the nations, and increased enlightenment- 
and prosperity to the people, our continually growing expenditure 
has, in our opinion, under antocratie management, defective eon- 
stitutionai oontro), and the inherent dtfects of alien domination,, 
only helped to bring about a constantly increasing exploitation of 
our resources, has retarded our materia! progress, weakened our 
natural defences, and burdened us with undefined and indefinite 
l^naneial liabilities* Compelled to meet the demands of a forward 
Imperial Frontier policy and the exigencies of consequent Imperial 
defence, and constantly borrowing for commercial enterprises,, 
often undertaken in consequence of the pressure of English eom- 
mereisl classes, our Indian Government has little money to spare,, 
with all its inereai-e of taxation, for purposes of national education. 
Hor has it been able, amidst constant embarrassments of the 
Military Budget, to forego some prospective land revenue by grant- 
ing the boon of a permanent settlement to Provinces ripe and more 
than ripe for the eoncescion under the conditions laid down in Sir 
Charles "Wood’s and Sir Stafford Nortbcote’s Despatches (1862 and 
1607), nor again has it found itself, during all these years, in & 
position to carry out pressing administrative reforms, like the 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions. 

It is this feature that marks the difference bet^veen the growing 
expenditure of British India and that of other countries, and con- 
stitutes our national grievance in respect of administration of our 
national expenditure. Whereas the capacity of the country to 
bear increased burdens is growing perceptibly less, our expendi- 
ture, under the existing conditions of administration, is rising 
higher and higher, necessitating a heavy incidence of taxation^, 
exhausting all our fiscal reserves, and what is still more alarming,, 
thrusting on our hands expanding responsibilities. 

Under the Company’s Government, things were on the whole 
managed with economy, and increase of taxation was, as far as 
possible, avoided— a eharaeteristie feature of our Pre-Mutiny^ 
Finance. The conquest of the country completed, the Company’s 
Government entered In 1852-3 upon ■■ a ■ career of administrative 
improvement and internal progress, and did much in both diree- 
tfons without inermae of public hnrdena. And during the next 
five years, the fiscal system was reformed, the Police was re-orga- 
nizid, the Judicial and other Establishments were revised with 
largely extended employment of natives in some of the higher 
branches, and great activity was shown in regard to Public Works. 
Over two crores a year were spent -on canals and roads and biilld- 
ingB, and arrangements were made with Railway Companies for 
the eonatruetion of the main trunklines of railway communication. 
• And yet, the expenditure was under 30 crores. Then came the 
Mutiny. It was a serious national disaster. It added 47 crores 
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to O'lt N&lioiiEl Delil; i^urmaBtot Miiiiil expeo^iiiire in* 

oreaswi at one bf atotit etares, the CiTil Charges going iip 

from li T C'rorea to 15*8 crorts, tlie Army from 12*7 erares to 14 ;l 
c;roro«^ and ln!to»'03l from 241 to 5 5. The aloud of distrunt, anspi- 
cion, »ud prejudiea then meed jstlll hange over the eoiiiitr>% and 
o&eti ite Mighfemg shado^v over, more or less, the whole of our lodian 
FioMoe. in mipeet of Military Expenditure— so, too, in regard 
to the extended employment of natives in the higher hmnehes of 
the Civil and Militerv Services of the Crown— the eiteets of the 
Mutiny are still broadly viaihle. 

I beg to be allowed to put in two statements here, whish I think 
will he helpful in eomprehendlag at a glance the progresisive nature 
of our expenditure. The §rst statement gives figures of total 
expenditure minus railway receipts, figures of the exchange 
charges, and, lastly, figures of total expenditure minus railway 
receipts, and exchange for the last forty years. The second state- 
ment divides the period from 1862 to 1895, into three periods— 
the first from 1862-70, that, of Centralized Finance ; the second 
from 1871-81, that of partially Decentralized Finance, and the 
third from 1882-95, that of; Decentralized Finance — and gives the 
salient facts connected with our expenditure during all these years. 
Both these statements have been prepared from the annual 
■Fmaneial Btatements. 


STATEMSNT I 


|Expeoditure in 
Year. ! Crores — Rail- 

j way Receipts, 

Exchange | 
in f 

Crores, 1 

Expenditure — 
Railway Receipts 
and Exchange, 

1852-53 

28'04 


28*040 

1853-54: 

3018 


30-180 

1854-55 

3089 


30*890 

1855-56 

31-97 


31*970 

1856-57 

31*97 


31*970 

1857-68 

40*04 


40*040 

1858-59 

50*19 


50*190 

1859-60 

50*37 

... 

50370 

1860-61 

46-74 


46*740 

1861-62 

43*53 


43*530 

1862-63 

42*97 


42970 

1863-61: 

44*20 


44*211) 

1864-65 

45*58 

' ... ■ ■ 

45*580 

1865-66 

45*74 

... 

45 740 

1866-67 

11 months. 

44*10 


44*100 


T 
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Year, ; 

Expenditure in 1 
Crores— Rail- ■ ! 
way Beceipfeg., 1 

Exchange 

in 

Crores. 

Expenditure— 
.Railway Receipts 
and Exchange. 

I '^67-GS 1 

49*06 


49*060 

1808-60 j 

51*30 


51*300 

1860-70 

50*12 


50*120 

1870-71 

49*39 


49*388 

1871-72 

40*16 

•433 

48*727 

3872-73 

50-82 

•604 

50*126 

1873-74 

54 66 

•882 

53*778 

1874-75 1 

53‘23 

•785 

52*425 

3875.76 1 

52 64 

I'tJOJ? 

51*285 

1876-77 

55-O0 

2 059 

52-941 

1877-78 

57*22 

1-554 ■ ■ 

55*666 

1878-70 

55*38 

3*225 

■ 52*155 . 

187!1.80 1 

60*27 

2-926 ■ i 

1 57*344 

1380-Sl ! 

66*52 

i 2*716 ^ 

; 03*804 

l.?51-83 1 

i • 58*81 

1 3*556 

1 55*254 ■ 

1S«2-S3 ; 

1 58 40 

!' 3-234 

i 55^60 

1883-84 ' 

1 57*56 

1 . 3*434 

f 54*126 

1884-85 

! 59*20 

! 3*426 

j ■ «>*>*774 

3885-86 

1 ■ ' 63 ’58 

3230 

1 60*350 

1886-87 

62 68 

5*419 

57*261 

18S7-8S 

i 66*25 

6*466 

59‘784 

1888-80 

66*13 

6*971 

59*159 

1889-00 

65*87 

^ 6*663 

59207 

18904)1 

64*82 

; 5*087 

59-733 

1801-92 

68*74 

6*937 

61*80.3 

1802-93 

71*93 

0*827 

62*103 

1803-94 

71*82 

10*285 

61*535 

. 1894-95 

73*25 

13068 

60*182 


PERIODICAL ATBRAGES. 


Year. 


‘Without Exchange.! With Exchange. 


1 ri3 — 1 856-37 

l,S>T-58.-lS6i-62 
- 1870-71 
1871 - 72 - 1881.82 
1882 - 83 - 18044)5 


30‘8 - erores,, 
4151 „ 

46*0 ,, 

5S1) ,, 

58‘8 „ 


SO'8 crorep. 


46-1 

4ii'i 

55*8 

65*4 


s* 

»» 

« 

*,% 
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lMi»B,RIAL AKB PbOTINCIAL'KeT ExfENBITUEE. 

It IS infceresliijg to note how the 'growth of net; expenditure- 
has been didded between Imperial and Prormeiai since 1882» when 
Provincial finance was placed on its present basis. Putting to- 
gether Tables 1 and 21 of Sir H. Waterheld, we have the following, 
result;— 


Year,. 

Total 

'Net. 

Provincial i 
Net. ' .| 

: Imperial ■ , 
Net. 


■ ! ! 

In erores of Rs.in erores of Rs. 

In erores of Rs*. 

1882-83 

41*71) 

10-98 ■ 

30 81 

1883-84 

41*66 

10*83 i 

: 30*83 

1884-85 1 

41*90 

11*62 i 

^ 30-28 

1885-86 ; 

45*43 i 

12*27 1 

i 33*16 

1886-87 i 

I ' 44*55 

) 12*12 

1 

1887-88 

1 47*37 

; 12*35 

i 35*02 

1888-89 

! 46*44 

1 12*52 ! 

33*92 

1889-90 

; 47 34 

i 13*10 

j' 34*24 

1890-91 

45*66 

! 12*64 

1 33*02 

1891-92 

49 50 

^ 13*60 

i 35*90 

1892-93 

52*43 

! 13*40 

1 39 03 

1893-94 

51*87 

1 13*33 

38*54 

1804-95 

52*74 

j 13*13 ^ 

1 39*61 

Increase in 1894-95 



! 

1 

over 1882-83. 

10*95 

2*15 

8*80 


It will be seen that while the expenditure of the internal 
administration of the country has been allowed to increase in 
thirteen years by only a little over two erores of rupees^ the ex- 
penditure administered by the Government of India has increased# 
during the time by nearly nine erores. It may also be added that 
during the three years of Lord Ripon’s Vieeroyalty which belong 
to this period, the net Imperial expenditure was not only not 
increasing, but actually showed a tendency to decrease, 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

No student or critic of Indian Finance will fail to be struck by 
the position which Military charges occupy In the administration* 
of Indian expenditure. It is, indeed, dificult to enter into a 
thorough examination of this branch of our expenditure without 
raising a discussion about certain matters of policy which have 
been held to be outside the terms of this Commission’s reference. 
My friends, Mr, Morgan-Brown and Mr, Wacha, have, however,, 
already placed the views of the Indian people on some aspects of 
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this 8 object before the Oemialsgioo, mi I lm?e no wish to go over 
the same ground agsie. i will, therefore, eonfcent; myself with m 
ffeatemeat of eertaia additional facte connecfeed with our military 
expenditure, leaweg the Commission to draw its own conclasione 
■Iroai'tliefii,. ■ .. 

Its strength (1SS4-93), 

Steading Army 211^78 

British troops ... ... ... I'S,!!© | 

Miscellaneous British OfScers ... 921 ! ■ 

^ Native Troops including British Officers 143,738 J 


Native Army Reserve 
¥olu«t©er8 

Total of armed strength on mobilisation— 
a strength even smaller than Japan 
commands, and about equal to that 
of '.Greece. ■ 

'fte cost (1894-95). 

Ordinary expenditure ... 

Military wmrks (ordinary) 

Total (ordinary) 

Special expenditure during the year 
Exchange 


13,St;2 

29,039 

202,729 


Rs. erores. 
20*0 
- 1-1 


211 

•8 

36 


25*3 


Ratio of ordinary military expenditure to total expenditure for 

the year = nearly 35 per cent., thus comparing with what 

73*2 

we have in other countries. 


United Kingdom — Army Expenditure 

‘United Kingdom Total „ 
France— Army Expenditure 


„ Total 
Italy — Army 

,, Total 
Japan — Army 

„ Total 
‘Greece — Army 


„ Total 

British India — Army Expenditure 

„ « Total 


Millions £. 

I7S 

== 19 per cen*;:."' 

91-3 
2o*9 

zs 19 per cent* 

138*0 
9*4 

— = 13 
72*4 
2-6 

=16 „ „ 

16*2 
•58 

ss 13 „ ,, 

25 4 


w ,, (j* 

73*2 
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Period. 

1 Tola! Strength 
! European 
j Standard. 

1. 

J 

Total cost in 
crores. 

i Charge per 
! combatant in 
rupees. 

i . ' 

lS«7-8-16i'>6-7 

1311,385 

10-85 

- 778 

lfGI-2-187;<.4 

115,550 

I5'-0S ' ■ 

1357 

1874-5— ItfSO-i 

111,408 

10*17 

1413 

1881-2- 1884-0 

Ei5,20l 

130,000 

1655 

1515 

1885.0-1804-7) 

1 18-25 

1303 

1894-5 

140,400 

20*1 

1430 


or omitting oxeiiaiige — or 50 per emt. 
7S 

■' Etissia— Armj. ExpeoiSifc'ure ... . ... 23*0 

' , , . = 21 pereont 

Expencilure ;... ... llo-O nearly. 

"The growth, of our military expenditure, excluding all exeep- 
.tionaliteins— exchange., and even military works-— has been as 
below':.--' 


Years. ' 

Average Streni 

British, 5 Native.' .; 

; [ 

^h. 1 

Total, i 

! 

Average 
Expenditure 
in crores. 

1837-38—1856-57 

43,826. 

222,915 

226,741 

10*85 

(20 ye-xru) 




186I-G‘2~1873Y4 

62,458 

123,881 

186.340 

15*68 

. (IS years) 


122,556 



1874-75-1880-81 

()l,a84 

184,441 

1 16*17 

(7 vearn) 
1881-82-1884-85 

57,975 

119,939 

177,714 

16*55 

(4 years) 

1885-86-1894-05 

70,704 

140,682 

211,387 

18*25 

(10 years) 

1804-95 

74,040 

145,738 

219,778 

1 20*1 

Taking, according to Mr. Kellner’a 

! estimate, 

seven native 


soldiers as finaneiaily €C|Ua! to three European soldiers, we may 
siiinmarise the periodical expenditures on our Army thus : — 


IIH2 
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Daring the twenty. years preeecting the Mutiny, a most event- 
ful period of war and nest, we bad under the Company's role 
m armed force about- as mroti^ m now, bat maintained at nearly 
half the eogt, the eharge per combatant being Rs, 775. - The 
Mutiny eamc, and the transfer of India to the Crown followed ; 
Army Amalgamation:. was carried out, the staff corps formed, and 
other changes in Army organisation effected, and oiir military 
'•e:spBnditure rose at a bound to 14*89 erores from 10*85, the average 
of the pre-mutiny period. It has gone on ever since steadily in- 
creasing til! we come to the present year, when it stands at full 20 
eroros exclusive of esehange, the strength being about the same as 
before the mutiny, : 

(A) Looinng to the composition of the Army we have 74,010 
British troops to- 145,738 native troops, or almost exactly in the 
proportion of 1 to 2, Baring the twenty years preceding the mutiny 
f the proportion of British to native troops was I to 5, and some- 
times much lower. The outbreak of 1857 followed; a Royal Com- 
mission int|uired into the matter in 1859, and in its x*eporfe submit- 
ted the following recommendation to Her Majesty: — '■‘As regards 
the third question, the proportion which European should bear to 
Native Corps in Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery respectively, Your 
MaJesty^s Commissioners are of opinion that the amount of native 
force should no% under 2^resent cf-rcmnstanees^ bear a greater 
proportion to the European, in Cavalry and Infantry, than 2 to 1 
for Bengal, and 3 to 1 for Madras and Bombay respectively,** The 
proportions thus laid down were recommended in view of the 
eircumstanees of the disturbed period, and were not absolute, 
precluding all future modification as things should change. The 
present organization, however, practically rests on that recom- 
mendation, the proportion being as a whole as 2 to 1 — the differen- 
tial proportions recommended for Bombay and Madras being 
Ignored. 

Taking the recommendations of the Royal Commission, and 
looking to the local distribution of the armies, we have : — 

Excess of British troops 

Native troops. British troops, over the accepted 

standard. 


Bengal 84B14 46,379 

Madras (v^) 32,306 14,195 ') 

Bombay (;^) 28,878 13,466 j 


4,072 

7,266 


11,338 

This is the amount of excess British Force over the aocep^W 
standard we have in the country, and I submit that there is nothing 
in the present condition of things to justify such a large departure 
from the recommendations of the Commission ; things admittedly 
have changed for the better, and with our increasing appreciation 
of British rule, and growing attachment to Her Majesty’s throne, 
we should have expected the proportions to be modified the other 
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%mj. As i.fc,.is, i¥a,:iiave 'on our hands a fore© of. ' more than 11,000 
British, troops and taking the cost per , European combatant at 
Ba. 1,41.3 » .year, we se© this excess force burdens our military 
Budget with a needless 1| erores (or more exactly Rs. i,57,30,000)» 

1 ■} erores . a year Is rather too heavy a charge for a poor country 
to bear unnecessarily, 

(B) The strength of our existing Army is, further, in excess by 
the recent increases of 30,000 troops, of the military needs of the 
country, as laid down by the Army Commission of 1879, who even 
•contemplated among other things, in framing their estimate of our 
requirements, ‘‘the contingency of operations beyond the Frontier, 
not merely against- Russia with Afghanistan as our ally, but against 
‘Russia assisted by Afghanistan,” and, as Mr, Ilbert and Sir A. 
Colvin in their dissent point out, no eireamstanees have arisen 
'Which necessitated these ^gmentations. 

(C) But again the existing organisation of our Army is so faulty 
that it impORes a needlessly grievous burden on the' Indian Ex- 
chequer. Our army is always practically on a war footing ; we have 
no p^ee establishment proper ; and the strength we could mobilize 
in an emergency is— ineiuding volunteers and reserves— not more 
than 252,719 men all told. And it is for such meagre armed 
strength that we have to spend under the present vicious system 
25 erores and more a year. While most countries in Europe have 
adopted short service and the system of reserves— a system which 
gives them a maximum of combatant strength at a minimum of 
cost, India alone has to keep up her armies on a war footing even 
in time of peace, and has to pay a heavy penalty — getting no 
eoinmensurat© return for the money she spends. In these days 
the armed strength of a nation is measured, as stated by Lord 
Wolsely, not by the number of men under arms In its standing 
Army, but by the total number of trained soldiers it could put 
together for active service — v/hen needed — service with the colours 
being but a course of training for the recruits, much more than 
active preparedness for war; and in an emergency the reserves 
being relied upon as the first line of national defence. While the 
United Kingdom spends about eighteen millions mi her army, and 
has a total" armed strength of 588,785 men, France "about 
twenty-six millions, and has an active army of 572,102, with 
reserves numbering 1,778,000 or a total of 2,350,000, Germany 
spends twenty-seven millions, and maintains an active army of 
.562,014, and can mobilize in time of war, witb her splendid 
reserves, a total force of 3,000,000, and Japan, an oriental 
'tsountry which has so successfully copied the European system, 
spends two and a-half millions on her armies, keeping up a 
standing force of 37, 719 and is able to mobilize a force of 209, 74^ 
British India, though she spends even more than the United King- 
dom itself on her armies (25 erores), has but a standing force of 

.. .....219,778, and with the reserves and volunteers of 252,729, showing 
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a sfereBgfch aven smmller.-.lliita that of Japan, and seareely J- of 
Gemany. ■ ‘ ■ . 

Eoglaisd adopted Short Barviee in lSTi-72, hut did not extend 
the henelit to the Indian Army, How wasteful our existing 
system is, may he more clearly seen, when we find that w© have 
had to add three orores to our military Budget to loeresse our 
armed force by 30, (MX) troops, 

(D) Taking the two. component parts of the Indian Army 
(€6) Bbitish Troops, 

(1) Here we pay for Short Service, hut the advantage of the 
system goes ail to England. The peculiar merit of the system is 
that gives a large reserve. Our English reserve is in England, 
and^is not always available to us. Hence the British troops in 
India are all placed on a war footing. 

In respect of the recent increase, thp argument strongly urged 
was that we could not always depend on England for re-inforee- 
meats — possibly least when we should need them most. Though 
the Indian revenues contribute so largely to the maintenance of 
the Army reserve in England, we could not always count upon 
getting the British troops augmented in India when we should 
have to take the field on a large scale. 

(2) We have yet the peculiar disadvantage of Short Service— a 
paucity of seasoned soldiers In the standing force. Lord Wolseley 
has told us that men of under two or two and a-half years* service 
are seldom sent on active service, and whenever mobilization takes 
place for field service in European countries, it is the reserves that 
are largely drawn upon. As we have no reserve in India, we pay 
for a force which is not all available for field duty. 

(3) We have, further, to pay for a higher standard of efficiency 
than is needed. In any country the efiieieney of its army is always 
proportioned to its requirements, and is dependent on military 
conditions of offence and defence which exist. In India we have 
not the same military conditions with which England has to deal 
in Europe ; we have not here in Asia gigantic military camps such 
as there are in Europe, and yet, under the amalgamation carried 
out after the Mutiny, we have to pay our share In full, calculated 
too on an arithmetical basis, for the maintenance of a standard of 
military efficiency which English— not Indian— conditions render 
necessary. ' 

(6) The Natiyb Army. 

Our Hative Army, though theoretically a long service army, h 
practically in the main a short service one. Under the regulationH 
a man can claim his discharge after three years* service, and it is 
calculated that as many as 80,000 trained native soldiers return to 
their homes in ten years* time. The Army Comnwsslon of ^ 1870 
proposed the formation of reserves in order to retain a portion of 
these 80,000 men bound to the obligations of service, and also in 
the 'hope that the reserves so formed in time of peace miglil 
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enable the Government to reduce the peace strength of the 
Native Array,’’ and expressed their view that stieh a restricted 
reserve svHtein could cause do po-iitical danger to the country. The- 
proposed reserves were ealculaied to absorb 58,200 men out of the 
b\y}00 retiring from the Army'every ten' years.: 

The formation of such reserves' to the Native Army was 
deeliled on in 18S5-6, and Lord Buflerin’s Government proposed to 
begin with two kinds cf reserves — regimental and territorial ; of 
which the latter system was evidently the more suitable of the two, 
and could have succeeded better. But the Secretary of State 
vetoed tlie proposal as far as it related to the formation of terri- 
torial reserves, apprehensive of the political and military dangers 
of such step, and sanctioned onl^- regimental reserves. According- 
ly we have now the feeble and straggling reserve that there is,, 
numbering about 14,000. 

Of course, as far as it goes, it is a step in the right direction, 
however halting, and a Btrong effort ought to be made to organise 
on a sound basis a large effective, reserve to the Native Army, so 
as to permit of reduction in its strength which, while increasing 
the total armed strength of the country, would bring material 
relief to the finances of the country. The wasteful costliness of 
the existing ^ system is obvious. 

(E) We next come to the officering of the Native Army. Before 
the Mutiny there were two classes of native regiments, ‘‘regular 
and irregular,” In the regular^ regiments, the nominal staff of 
British officers was 25 strong, of whom about 12 were aetualiy 
present, the rest employed in civil and other departments. In the 
irregular regiments, there ware only 3 British officers, the rest of 
the staff being entirely native. Y/hen the armies were recon- 
structed after the Mutiny in 1861, the Irregular system was 
adopted throughout the Native Army— ffrst in Bengal and later 
in Madras and Bombay — "with the change that the number of 
British officers per regiment was increased from 3 to 7. In 1874-5 
the strength of English officers was increased by the addition ol 
2 probationers to each corps. In 1882-1883 one more officer was 
added to the cadre ; so that now we have 8 British officers in each 
regiment, ousting the Native officers virtually from the entire field 
of higher regimental command. Before the Mutiny, and in the 
irregular regiments^ the British officers commanded wings and 
s^imdrotts, leaving the command of the troops and companies to 
Native olfieers, Since the transfer and the reconstruction of the 
armies, the field of employment for Native officers has steadily 
contracted, and they have not now even the eoramand of troops 
and corn panics, and hold a lower status in the Army. In their 
place a eostlj European agency has been put in, thereby imposing 
a great burden on the finances. 

Even iii the lower positnons, the number of Native officers has 
eeuflibly fallen off during the past^ twenty years. In 1876-7 the 
miEiber of these officers was 2,812, in 1S95-6 it is 2,759, a Jdeerease 
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of 53 offioors, though the strength of the Army has risen during 
the period from 120,672 to HI, 2.57 (i.e., 2'),d00). On the other 
hand, the number of British officers shows an increase of Hit 

<iffiQers (from 1,431 to 1,580). 

(F) we eome to a feature of tbe e.tiatiog arm}^ organ isa* 

tio« — the moftfe wasteful of all. The imlian Staff Corps System — 

•(a corps o! officers infeendied for the Native Army as %veil as for 
civil employ iii the political, police, survey, and other deparcmeiite, 
and to the 'Frontier and non -regulation provinees). 

When the amalgamation was carried out in 1861, there was a 
'Complete change in the system of officering the Native Army. The 
old supply from British regiments was stopped, and a staff corps 
was established in each presidency for the purpose# Ail officers of 
'the Army, except those who declined, were transferred to the new 
corps. The promotion in the new corps was entirely by length of 
service, not by succession to a vacancy, so that lieutenants became 
captains, and captains majors, and so on, though the promotions 
were not needed for the work of the Army. The system is still in 
force, which is as under Ensigns on "transfer to the corps to 
become Limtenanis ; Lieutenants, after eleven years’ service^ to 
be Oapfains ; after twenty years’ service to be Majors ; and after 
twenty-six years’ service to be 

Further privileges were In 186S conceded to the staff corps, 
previous to that year a certain number of Lieutenant-Coionfjls 
succeeded, on vacAncies occurring, to Colonels* allowariees. These 
carried with them an extra pension of £864 a year. In 1866 llie 
Secretary of State allowed all officers then in the staff corps, and 
all who might join, to succeed to Colonel’s aliov’anees after twelve 
yearb* service in the grade of Lieutenant-Colooel without reference 
to any fixed establishment of Colonels with Colonel’s allowance. 
Thus, every officer could in future rely on getting Colonel’s 
allowance if he lived and clung to the fterviee till he had served 
thirty-eight years. The general result of this extraordinary 
system of promotions and pensions has bs ea that the tipper ranks 
of the service are filled with officers for whom there is no work. 

The Colonels’ r llowanees, previous to I88G, were granted only to 
a certain number on 'Troun<i of special merit, at the rate of 1 to SO 
officers. Since then, it has been indiscriminately allowed lo all, 
and we have now 501 officers in receipt of Colonels’ aHowaiiees mi 
a staff corps of 2,826 strong, i.e., more than 1 in 6 officers. 

The grant of such allowances is now placed under new condi- 
tiouH, but the heavy burden on the exchequer, due to the mcasiiroM 
of the pat- 1, taken in the interest of the^ ofikers, gro*.'..> heavier 
every year. The old system of promotion is still in forve, rcgiilat« 
©d not In accordance with the needs of the services, but an t!;e 
interest of the officers, as if the Army was for the ollicerK, iitiil not 
the officers for the Army. ' , ■ ' , 

The whole question regarding the constitution, tcruiR of 
^|©rviee, rates of pay ’and pension, 'in regard to this costly and 
'']|ri¥il 0 ged eqrps, requires to he carefully esanMiaedt As it is* the 
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whole system rests on an unsound basis, the corps is over-niimer- 
j -oas, and drawing privileged rates of pay and pension, inflicting a 

I heavy burden on the national exchequer. 

THE SERVICES. 

In every department of Indian expenditure the question of 
agency is ooe of paramount importance. According to a Paiiia- 
’ men tary return of May, 1SU2, we have in India, in the higher , 
branches of the Civil and Military Departments, a total of 2,388 
ofBeers, drawing Ks. 10,000 a year and upwards, of whom only 60 
are natives of India, and even these, with the exception of siieh as 
are judges, stop at a comparati%"eiy lower level. And they are 
thus divided : — 
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In ad .tcioo t,o these, che Railway Companies employ 100 
ofBeers, drawing Es. 10,000 a year and more. They are all Euro- 
peans, and their total salaries come to 16 lakhs, 28,000 rupees. 

If we come down to olSeers drawing between Rs, 5,000 and 
Hs. 10,000 a year, we find that we have 421 natives in the Civil 
Department, as against 1,207 Europeans and 110 Eurasians, In 
the Military Department there are 25 Natives, as against 1,699 
Europeans* and 22 Eurasians. In the B. W. Department there are 
85 Natives, SIS against 549 Europeans and 89 Eurasians. And la 
the Ineorporatefl Local Funds there are fotir Natives, as against 
22 Europeans and three EiKuslans. The total salaries of officers 
of this class are thus divided Civil Departmeni'-Natives, 29,05 
thousand ; Eurasians, 6,50 thousand ; and European 88,30 
tfaouHard. hi the 'Miiitey Department — Natives, 1,64 thousand ; 
EiiraHianH, 1,89 thousand, and Europeans, 1,86,98 thousand. In 
the P. W. Deparfiment— 'NativeF, 5,37 thousand ; EurasiauH, 2,78 
thoiwand ; and Europeans, 39,62 thousand; and In the liieorpo- 
rated J^ocai .Fumds-— Nayves, 25,000 5 Eurasians, 17,001); aa«i 
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Europeans, l^i€t tlmmmdt,,: In adSifeioB to these, tliete uve under 
Ih© Railway Compames 258' officers of this ctlaKS, of whom only 
two are KatiTCH, eight heiog Eoraskiss and 248 Eoropewuh. llitlV 
saiaric-s are Huts divided ;—Nath^e8, 12 thoiisaiKi ; luiiaf^ians, 50 
thotisaud ; and Europeans 'IT lakhs 10 thousand* 

In England £125,380 is paid as salaries by the Indian Gorern- 
Bient, and £64,522 by Railway Companies, airto Europeans. 

The financial loss entailed by this practical monopoly by Euro- 
peans of tlie higher branches of the Services in india is not re- 
presented by salaries oniy. There are, besides, heavy pension and 
furlough elmTgea, more than Sh million sterling being paid to 
Em'opaans in England for the purpose in ISfiO. 

The exeeBsiTc costliness of the foreign agency is not, howeTcr* 
its only evil. There is. a- moral evii which, if anything, ?> even 
greater, A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is 
going on under the present system. We must live all the days of 
our life in an atmosphere of infedority, and the tallest of must 
bend, in order that the exigencies of the existing system nray be 
satisfied.. The: upward impulse, if I may use such expiessiois, 
which every school boy at Eton or Harrow may feel, that he may 
on© day be a Gladstone, a Kelson, or a W^ellington, and which may 
draw forth the best efiorts of which he is capable, Is denied 
to us. The full height to W'hieh our manhood is capable of riping 
can never be reached by us under the present system. The moral 
elevation which every self-governing people feel cannot be felt by 
us. Our administration and military talents must ally dis- 

appear, owing to sheer disuse, till at last our lot, as iiev ers of 
wood and drawers of water in our own country, is stereotyped. 

The Indian Civil Service is nearly 1,100 strong* linden the rules 
of 1879, since abolished, we were entitled to one-si.vth cl the whole 
recruitment,. and in course of time we should have had^abotifc 180' 
Katives in the Indian Civil Service. The Public Service 
appointed by Lord Dniferin, proposed the abolition of those rules, 
and recommended that 108 posts usually held by Cove*\auted Civil 
Servants should be set aside tor Indians. Ihe Government of 
India and the Secretary of State thought this recommendatioii too 
liberal, and ultimately decided to throw open only 93 sucfh posts to 
which the Natives of India may be appointed, after certain cxistiifig 
claims were satisfied. 

That these higher posts are guarded with extreme Jcaloufiy as 
practically a close preserve may be clearly seen from the following 
illustration. Mr. Jacob gives in Appendix 16 ot SecliOii 11, tlio 
total number of District and Sessions Judges in India ass 1211 1}«I; 
of these only five are Natives. Now the capacity of Nrulveg for 
the efficient discharge of judicial duties has been over and over 
: again recognised, and the Public Service Commission expreasly re- 
I commended that one- third of all District and Sessions Judgeships 
t »hd«ld'b© given to Natives, which meant 42 out of 126. Instead o 
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the . present 5ay only five Native 
Bistriet and Sessions Judges. . , ■, ■ • 

^So, again,, in the Police. Oat of 230 Diafcrifife Siipermtendents 
a.re. Natives. Only five. Natives qualified to do the work 
M iJistnctand Ses,s!ons Judges, and only three for the work of 
British India, after close on acentiiry of 

^ The same is the esse with the Forest, Aceoiiats. Opium, Biinl 
oeienfeihe and other Departments. 

Qnn Public Works Department, we have a total strength of 

W engineers of whom, only 96 are natives. The Indian Civil 
^ngioeepng Colleges have, been working for yeai*.'^, and yet not more 
than 96 of their trained -^graduates are* to be found in the 
oigher branches of the eaginearing service. In this eonoectioa 
I may raenlion that the Finance Committee of 1386 recommended 
rrn Indian 'Governmerit with the Cooper’s 

Hili College be terminated as soon. as possible, and ■ that there be 
a larger _r8m’iiLtment of students of Indian Colleges. This 
reponi!,iiendat40.ii, however, was not accepted by the Government 
■o.,t India. ■ ^ . , , 

I may also be permitted to make one or two general observations 
here on this Piiblie IVorks Department. This Department has 
been for a long time over-manned, and Lord Dutlerin’s Finance 
Committee thought it «eee.ssary to pass some severe criticism on 
sanctioned strength is 760, The actual strength in 
1884:-8o was 898, i,i3 1893 It .was 857, and now It Is about 800, which 
k still 40 in excess of the sanctioned strength. Ever since the 
expansion of the Department in 1860— and notably from 1868 to 
18/5 we have had the superior stafi arranged less with reference 
to the work to be done than to the condition of things as regards 
the position of officers. There has frequently been hasty and irre- 
giilar reeriiitmerit during the periods of expansion, i'olloived by 
blocks, in proniotioti, requiring in -their turn corrective efforts^in 
the shape of Fspecial ailowanees oi* better pay and pensions, not 
founded on a consideration of the Executive needs of the Depairt- 
meet. And more than once officers have been specially indueed to 
retire from the service on very favourable cooditi 5 iih as to pensions 
to reduco the rediindeney of officers. 

The Finance Committee of 1 886 recommended that Roval Eogin- 
mm it) the Indian Army should be put on the Civil Staff, remark- 
ing that ‘\ife Is necesjsary to maintain a considerable escabiishment 
of Royal Engineers iti India for milit'RryreqiiiremantR. . , Such 
of them as are not needed for purely military duty in time of peace 
can bo best employed In the Publie Works Department, and should, 
in our opinion, have the first claim for employment in that Depart- 
ment in preference to all others,” and the Committee suggested that 
the Jlilffcary Works Branch of the Department should be abolished, 
as a BCpamt© branch for the Military Works and amalgamated with 
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the General DeparlaeuI, ' The soggestioii as tolh© abolition of the- 
Military Works braooh has not been carried out, and only 70 Royal 
Engineers from a total of 273 are at present on the Civil Staff, the 
greater number of the remaining 200 or so doing little or no work. 
It may foe added that these suggestions of the Finance Committee' 
had the full approval of tfoe'tlien Commander-ln-Cbief. 

EXCHAHGE' eOMFlNSATiON ALLOWANCE. 

This allowance was granted to all non-domieiled European 
and Eorasmn employes . about the middle of lSfo3, and|the figures ■ 
for the last three years have been as follows : — 


Year, 


Amount in Rs. 


1893- 94'. 618,468 

1894- 95.: 1,239.275 

1895- 96 ■ 1,327,632 

The allowanee consists in converting half the salary of each 
officer into sterling at the rate of Is. 6d., subject to the maximum 
of £1.000 and then converting it back again into rupees at the 
current rate of exchange. Praetiealiy it has amounted to a general 
increase of salaries. Now, in the first place, it is admitted that 
these employes of Government had no legal claim to the compen- 
sation. The pay of the European soldier in India is fixed in sterling, 
and the Government have now to make to him a much larger rupee 
payment than before. Noboby, howeverj has ever suggested that 
this rupee payment should be reduced. If anyone bad made the 
suggestion, he would have been told that the soldier was entitled to 
it. The guaranteed companies are now getting 5 per cent, on their 
capital, though they do not earn so much, and though Government 
can to-day borrow at the rate of 2-?r per cent. If anyone were to 
say that 5 per cent, is too high now to pay, and that the companies 
should be asked to be satisfied with less, he would be told a con- 
tract is a contract. My point in giving these illustrations is this — 
If existing contracts are not to be disturbed in favour of the Indian 
Exchequer why should they be disturbed against it ? 

Secondly, if the European employes of Government suft'ered 
from the fall in exchange, Government itself, as representing the 
tax -payers, suffered much more fi’om the same cause. When such 
a general misfortune had overtaken all classes, to single out a 
particular ela^s for special relief by imposing additional biirdens 
on the remaining classes, and these will not bo able to bear tlieni, 
was entirely unjust. 

Thirdly, though it is quite true that the fall in exchange had con^ 
siderably lowered the 'gold value of the rupee salaries, the salarkg 
themselves were so excessively high, considering especially the great 
change that has taken place in the faeilifclos and moans of communi- 
cation between England and India, that even with tliefal! in eichang© 
they were very high. IthinkitwIII be admitted that non -official 
Anglo- Indian testimony on this point Is very valimble. The Bom .. 
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bay Chamber of Commerce is recognised to be one of the foremost 
and most important representatives of the English Mercantile Com- 
munity in India. This Chamber, in writing to the Finance Com- 
mittee on the subject of reduction of expenditure in 1886, thus 
wrote Oil the subject of salaries paid to Englishmen in India : — 

** The question of the salaries paid by Government to its servants 
is one on which the Chamber bolds very decided views. The Just 
apportionment of remuneration to the exact quality and quantity 
of work done may, from the standpoint of individual eases, call for 
very nice discrimination and intimate knowledge of the circum- 
stances surrounding each appointment ; but the Chamber, having 
many amongst its members in a position to form a true estimate of 
the standard of pay necessary, at the present day of widespread 
education and keen and increasing competition among the members 
of the middle classes for responsible employment, to ensure the- 
attainments required from civil servants, covenanted and uneove- 
nanted, does not hesitate to say that the entire scale of remunera- 
tion, but more especially of the senior classes, is pitched at too high 
a level. At the time existing rates were settled, not only did the 
requisite educational acquirements command a higher premium than 
they do now, but there were other considerations calling for 
momentary compensation. In former days an Indian career praeti- 
eally entailed expatriation ; officials frequently lived very solitary 
lives, were exposed to exceptional temptations, and exercised great 
responsibility. In later years these conditions have been greatly 
mitigated, and in some eases thoroughly reversed. Communication 
with England is constant and rapid, life in India is healthier and 
attended with more comfort and less expense, whilst control is so 
centralised that responsibility is in a great measure taken out of the 
hands of the officials, except of the highest ranks. Under these eir- 
eumstances, a revision of all salaries, but particularly those above, 
say, Rs. 1,000 per month, is manifestly Justihabie and called for. 
in all recent discussions on this subject, the decline in sterling 
exchange has been urged as a strong argument for Bon>reduetion 
but in the view of this Chamber that is a matter which Govern- 
ment should not take into account. What it has to look to is 
purely the amount it must pay under ail existing conditions and 
cir eumstances, in order to secure the necessary qualified labour in 
this country, leaving individuals themselves to provide for the 
wants of their families in Europe, and their own requirements for- 
leave. The Chamber, in fact, would go even further than this, 
and advocate that, under the new rules for future contracts, all 
civil pensions and retiring allowances should be paid in the currency 
of the country. India is no longer a ierra meognitaf to the edu- 
cated classes of England, and even under the comparatively less 
tempting Indueements indicated above, the Chamber feels convinc- 
ed that there would be no lack of suitable men ready and anxious 
to recruit the ranks of the service. This naturally leads to the 
consideration of the economy practicable by a larger employment* 
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of imlifes, Mmh mighty doubtkfeai be safci i« tl‘i« way, par£i//«* 
l»rly ill tiottneetiois with the Jbdieiil where 

opi'iiini* for ellieleiit ualiire »gooey Hcomh wicfcht ; but rfieCiiaiiilier 
Is oot prepared to formulate, «or possibly )aar C'Dciiuiittee to 
4i8eyH»| a settlor seheiiie for the eotraiiee of niiti%'es into tlw*. eove- 
and! uaooveoaoted servieeH, All i am liiKtmelr.d to lay 
stress upon in that direction is that, when i'lotarnmenl cleeide on 
the eoiii potenee of natifes to holu certain posts’, <3 no allowance 
afeonid be made in fixing their pay for the proportionate eost of 
living and expenditure hetw&en them and JEuro|ic»ii« of a likes 
grade.” 

Fourth! j, assuming that some relief was needed, it was most 
unfair to give the allowance to all. I mean men who went out 
to India after the rupee had fallen below Is, 4d,, Ir,, who accept' 
■ed the rupee salaries with their eyes open, as also those who 
had no remittances to make to England — these, at aiiy rate, 
ought not to have been granted the aliowance. The iridiscrimi" 
nate nature of the grant constitutes, in niy opiiiion, its worst 
and most reprehensible feature. Ho wonder, after this, that the 
Indiana should feel that India exists for the European services, 
and not the services for India, V7hile the miserable pittance 
spent by Oovernment : on the ; education of the people has stood 
absolutely stationary for the last five years on the ground that 
Government has no. more money to spare for it, here is a sum 
larger than the whole educational expenditure of Government 
given away to its European officials by one stroke of the pen ! 

The salaries of some of the officers are fixed in rupees by 
statute. The grant- to these men seems to he illegal long as the 
statute is not amended. The question, I uiiderfstand, has been 
raised, but it has not yet been disposed of by the Secretary of 
State, Meanwhile, the allowance continues to foe paid to these 
officers pending such disposal. 

■ EDUCATIOH. 

The meagreness of the Government assistance to public educa- 
tion in India is one of the gravest blots on the administration of 
Indian expenditure. Ho words can be too strong in condemning 
this neglect of what was solemnly accepted by the Court of Direct- 
'Ors in 1854 as a sacred duty. iSuring the last four years the Gov- 
ernment grant to education has been absolutely statioujiry. In 
it was Rs, 88,91,73; in 1894-95 it was Rs, 914)1^72^ show- 
ing an increase of only two lakhs and IS thousand rupees in four 
years. But even this increase was only an addition to the salaries 
of European officials in the Department In the shape of exchange 
compensation allowance, as may foe seen from the fact that, ^while 
there was no charge for this allowance in IS9U92, in IS94-95th© 
compensation to educational officers was one kkh and 88 thousand 
rupees. Side by side with this might be noted another fact, 
that during these same four years the Government expenditure 



•OB iiiiblle ediieatioB in Great ■ Britain and Ireland increased fror*i 
lire millions to nearly iime. n-itl.lions sterling, and tbe contrast 'is 
too pov<.’erfiil to need a-ny ■ comments. One cannot help thinking 
that it is all tlie diifereiiee between children and step-ehildreo. 
There are more than 5S7 ' thousand 'fcowna, and villages in India, 
■with a total popitlation of- about. 230 . millions, and }et there are 
less than a baud red thonsard. public primaiy schools for tiiera. 
The population of '.x-hool-going age .in India is al)out 35 miliionSs 
out of whom only about four millions, including thorn attend- 
ing private or unaided Bcboob-*', are under instruction, which 
means that out of every 100 c.h.iidre.ni of school-going age 88 are 
growing up in darkness and ignorance, .and eonsequent moral 
helplessness. Comment on fc.hese figures is really s-iiperllaous., 

I m%j' add that in ISSB the '.Government of Lord DuiXerin 
issued a resolution which amounted to a virtual ch??nge of policy 
in the .matter of education.. Only four years before that X^ord 
Ri.p.on had issued a resoluticB. -:n.:.fdressed to all Local Govea-n- 
ments, urging them to liic-rea''e riieir expenditure on .’dueation, 
and even offering assistance fr-:??* the Imperial Exchequer, where 
absolutely necessary. In 18F'*. however, Lord Dufferin directed 
the Local Governments in e>pK‘>s terms to gradvudiy reduce the 
share contributed bj’ Gcv&n ment to public education." 


RAILWAYS. 


My friend, ^Mr. Waeha, has gone Into this C|iiestio.n in great 
detail, and I will only add one or two observations to what he 
has said. In the evidence airealv recorded by the Commission, 
satisfaction is expressed in <»ne or two places that in India the 
workmg expetmes of ralhvavs inm a smaller percentage of the 
total railway receipts than in 15*.-54larid, and the eonelusion seems 
to foe drawn that Indian raih\aj8 are eoostrueted and worked 
more cheaply than English rail w .ys. I may, how’cver, state that 
this lower percentage of working expenses Is not peculiar to our 
railways only, but is, in fact, a necessary condition of all indus- 
trial under takings in India. Lrjhour with us is very cheap, while 
capital is very dear, so a much larger margin is necessary for 
profits, and a much smaller one s offices for the workitig expenses 
than is the ease in England. l‘he mere fact, therefore, that the 
'working expenses of liKlirn Rtrilways form a smaller percentage of 
the tot'il receipts than tlsoy do in England does not, in reality, 
prove aiiythiiig. 

Meanwhile :fc may fairly be asked, if Indian railways are on 
the whole a profitalde undertrking, why do English invostorg, 
with all their enterprise, almost invariably insist on a Governnient 
guarantee of interest In one form or another ? There was an excuse 
for the first Companies requiring such a guarantee. But alter so 
many years’ experience of ludiar Railways, and after so many 
protestations, both from the existing Companies and from Govern- 
ment, that there is a great, a prosperous future for Indiaa 
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Kailwavs, it; is astonisfoing to see fehafe every new aolieme propose© 
that all elements of risk an^ pos^^ifo-a loss In it shooM be iihlftci 
on to the Indian tax-payer, seeuri*7g an absolutely safe, clear per- 
eenfcftge of profit for the English investor. So long as the Indixin 
Government has to bear a net Iohs on Railway aeeoimfc, no matter 
from what eaiise, so long it is fntiie to represent the Indian Rail- 
way enterprise, whatever' may ■ be. its other adrantages^ as a 
eommereial success. 

I have two suggestions to offer on this subject of Railways. 
The first is that the time has now when the same redtrietlooB 
that now exist on the outlay of pnblie money on unproductive 
public works should be imposed in the case of these so-called pro- 
ductive works ahio ; these restrictions being that in future all 
Governmen t expenditure on thes*; works direct or indirect, should 
be out of surplus revenue only, -ind not out of horrow^ed money. 



A new programme, costing 28 of rupees, has just been 

announ ed, and a private letter whirli I received from ‘‘ India ” 
by the last mail says that it has h< e* s inetioned in ^pite of the 
prote*^. of the Finance Ministei , Sir James Westland. When one 
remembers that the condition ot fodi ai Finance is at. present most 
depressed, that all really importaijt linos have been already con- 
structed, and that many moss pw ssiug needs of the country — such 
as education — receive no attention from the Government, on the 
ground of the poverty of its exch cpo-r, one cannot help thinking 
bitterly of this reckless profusior. overnment in the matter of 
railway rm^rruetioii, especial!' .i*; e Indian people feel that this 
eonstrocfeicm is. undertaken prin- in the interests of English 

oommerciai and moneyed elas^e'-, and that it assists in the further 
exploitatio!i of our resources, 

Tr-e second suggestion istlr^t the Guaranteed Rtalw&ys should 
be taken over hy Government a: fir-it opportunity in each case 

without ^''XC.'Sption, The waiver ha right bo take over the 
E. I. P. R-iilway twenty years H.m very unfortunate. Apart 
from the l ;»ss entailed by the high gmuHotee, by the unfair manner 
of eaknilating the surplus profit^i, and by their ealeulalion six- 
monthly. instead of yearly, there is another vary deplorable loss 
which the Indian Exchequer must bear in the matter of these 
Guaranteed Railways. The sha-tes of these Companies are at a 
high prervnum, and that k duo in great measure to the Govern- 
ment gua-ranteeiog a high rate of interest. The premium thus i.s 
to a coniiiderable extent only arkftcial, and yet Governinent miifit 
pay it when 'it has to take over tba.-He railways, 

FAMIHE INSURANCE FUND. 

All statistics on the subject of this Fund are already baiore 
'the Commission. Of late years there has been a deal of contro- 
versy af^ to the real object with 'which the Fund was created, I 
think the best evidence that I can offe*’ on this point is to ipiote 
Jtte following extract from the Report of a ParllAmenfeary Com- 
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r.iifeteej which examined in 1879 the subject of Fiiblie Works in 
Indiftj and of which Lord George Hamilton was Chairman : — 

During the financial years 1877-78 and 1878-79 additional 
taxation was imposed in India in order to establish an Annual 
h amine Insurance Fund of £L300,000. That amount was fixed 
\fifcli reference to the famine expenditure, which during the last 
SIX years had amounted to the enormous sum (excluding loss of 
revenue) of £14,4^7,827, of w’hieh a very large proportion had been 
met by borrowing. 

_ The object, therefore, of this Famine Insurance Fund was 
by increasing the revenue to avoid the constant additions to the 
debt of India which the prevention of periodical famines would 
entail, by either applying that increase of income to works likely 
to avert famine, and thus obviate famine expenditure, or by re- 
ducing annually debt contracted for famine, so that if famine 
expenditiue should again become inevitable the reduction of debt 
made in years of prosx>erity would compensate for the liafoilities- 
ia curled during scarcity. 

‘^Thk increase of taxation was sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in Council on this understanding. 

^‘Last September the Home Authorities received a Despatch 
from the Indian Government adverting to the difficulty of discri- 
minating between works strictly productive, and those only ad- 
missible as providing against the e^ect of famine, and proposing 
to accept a yearly maximum dead-weight charge, to be fixed, as 
experience may suggest, for works constructed as productive, 
whether under the existing strict conditions, or as now proposed, 
in order to prevent famine, or give protection from famine, or 
diminish the expenditure for the counteraction of famine, if it 
occurs. In other words, they would limit to a specific maximum 
amount the net expenditure for the interest on the capital cost of 
all such works and their maintenance, after setting elf all the net 
income yielded by the works. In addition to -the annual loss en- 
tailad by their net existing liabilities, they proposed to add aH' 
annual mm not to exceed 25 lakhs of rupees, and they thought 
ttiat that amount might form a primary charge upon the Famine 
insnranee Fund on the consideration that the consk’uctlon of any 
works not fully productive, according to the existing definition, 
which may be thus facilitated, will cause an equivalent reduction 
of the ultimate liability on account of famines when they occur. 

*"Tlielir**t portion of this proposition had been already aug- 
gehled by the fucliaii Government In 18TG, and rejected by t&' 
Beeretary of State in Council. The latter part of the suggestion 
by which it is proposed to permaiiently assign 25 lakhs of rupees 
of the Famine lamjvmnm Fund, in order to ralae money for tbo 
ocmstriu*tion of famine works, not fully productive, is an entire 
Inversion of the object for ^ which the fund was raised. This- 
iiicrease of tuxatbu was Justified a's necessary in order to. meet, 
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as far as passiWe, famine expandititra for tlie fiitore on! of in- 
eonie; but to immediately appropriate » liortioi'i of tbe h> 

raised to pay the interest of r;ew loans was a proposal vhii'h, in 
the opinion of your the Secretary of State in C’ouneil 

had no option hot to rejeefe*” 

fmrcl George Hamilton is now Secretary of State for 
and, Jndglng from a recent debate in the House of Conirimns* Iiih 
Lordship seems to have forgotten what he wrote in 1^7!^ ns Chair- 
man of that Pijrliamentarj'Committee, llie Indian people* how- 
•OTCr, ha¥e a better memory. 

THE CI?IL DEFART:UENTS OF THE BOMBAY 
FRBSIBENCY. 

i now eome to a eritieism of the Civil Departments of my 
Presidency, on which subject, I understand, the Commission 
would like to hear my views. . I 'may mention that a very exhaiis- 
tive memorial, criticising the working of these departments from 
the financial point of view, was subnhtted in 1886 by the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha, of which I was Hon, Secretary for seven year's, 
to the Finance Committee appointed by Lord Dnfferin. In ho far 
as the situation has irndergone no change, that eritieism has only 
to be briehy repeated on this oeeasiou. Where the situation is 
altered, I must modify our observations of ten years ago. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The total charge under this head in 1S84-85 was about 124 
lakhs of rupees. In 1894-95 it was over i4| lakhs. A large part 
of the increase is due to eselmnge compensation allow'anee. About 
half a iakh is due to the transfer of the eharges of the,' laspeetor- 
General of Jails, Registration and Stamps, to this head. The 
increase in the Civil Secretariat is striking, being about 60,000 
rupees, The expense of the staff and household of the Governor 
have also increased from 86,000 rupees to over one lakh. It has 
long been felt tha.t the Bombay expenditure under both these 
heads is on an extravagant scale. In Madras they manage things 
MHueh cheaper. Madras is a larger Presidency than Bombay, and 
yet, 18944)5, its Civil Secretariat expenditure was only 606,400 
rupees, as against 414,000 rupees for Bombay. Similarly, the 
staff and household expenditure In Madras in that year was 
46,000 rupees, as against 107,001) rupees for Bomba5^ l)n thm 
point I would suggest that the staff and household aliowanee in 
Bombay should be commuted into a lump-Hiim of about 60,000 
rupees a year. 

The intermediate supervising staff of Commissioners of Divi- 
sions also comes under this head. Its coat in 1804*05 was over 
lakhs. This item of expenditure is a very heavy and perfectly 
needless drain upon the revanuea. This institution of the Com- 
missioners Introduces an unnecessary step between the district 
•and the headquarters of Government, causes culpable delay In the 
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speeci of despatch of public business, and is opposed to tlse proper 
efficiency of thd District Gofernmenfc. The Commission ership of 
the Central Division was, moreover, ■ created twenty years ago in 
c*onseC|uenee of the pressure of famine, and it ought to have 
been abolished as soon aa the' pressure had disappeared. 

LAND REVENUE AD3dINi STRATI ON. 

The charges under this head are about 65 iaJihvS, and have for 
some years past been moro or less steady. In the Presidency 
proper, there are 12 senior and 9 junior CoHeetoiss, with 41 
Assistant Collectors. There is besides a large number of super- 
numeraries. Then there are about 50 Deputy Collectors, and a 
large number of mamlatdars, one for each taliika. Dn an average,, 
each district has one Collector, two ■ Assistant Collectors, om or 
two Hupernumeraries, and two Deputy Collectors, with a Mamlat- 
dar for each taluka. When the Revenue Department wa'^ hrst 
organised, the other departmen'ts of the State, were not formed, 
and the Revenue Officers w^ere the only officers whom Govern-' 
ment could regard as its .principal executive officers. Collectors, 
therefore, found it almost impossible to conduct their duties 
efficiently, and their staff had to be strengthened by the addition 
of Assistant Collectors, but during the last few year.-, most of 
the other Departments have been fully organised, and each 
Department has now Its special staff of administrative and execu- 
tive officers, Under these altered circumstances, therefore, there 
no longer exists the necessity of maintaining the staff of Assistant 
Collectors under the district revenue officer, except so far as the 
neoeswary provision of training some few eonTcuaiited Civilians 
fur district ^vork might require. For this purpose, one, instead of 
two or three— the present number of assistants — would be more' 
than Buiiieieut. This change, without aifeeting the efficiency in the 
slightest degree, will relieve the State of ;a neediesa and costly 
burden. ■ . 

The district in India Is the proper unit of administration, the 
Collector being the chief representative of Government in the 
district. The present scheme of District Administration, however, 
in radically defective and entails a large waste of public 
money. The great multipHeetion of Central Departments which 
has taken place In recent yew, has, avhile imposing a heavy stoain 
on the iinariecH, eoiisidorably weakened the position of the Col- 
lector, ami the machinery of administration has in coofieciuenc® 
become much more vexatious to the people than it was before. 
The great fault of the existing system [m that the number o! in- 
s|>ec*£ing, controlling and supervising officers Is wholly out of all 
proportiyii to the number of real workers. Government, in all its 
deparfments, fixes the salaries of its officers high enough to show 
that it trusts these officora and expeols from them efthdenfc and 
.coiiecirntious work ;biit after showing this mark of eonlidenee, it 
Imposes check upon cheek, as if no officer could be trusted to do 
his duties. Perhaps mnh « - 
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etrl^ cif Bfitlsh rula, wlien everything hikcl to be properly 
srgaisiMdj arid variens udmlnliferative refoniiH had to lie t*arriccl 
owl, Bwt now that things have settled tlieaiselfes, &««! Most ci 
the work done is eomparafeivelj of a routine eharaeter, it i« a hliei^r 
waste of piiblie money tO' mainlam siieh a systcmi of oheflrH and 
OTcr-ceistralifiatioo. I hate already spoken of the Divisional Coni- 
missioners, who are at preaent only a fifth wheel to thw eoacdn In 
the INorth-WesI Protinees^ Ftiiijab and Itengah there are, hesiiles 
the Commissioners of Divisions, Eevemie lloarcis of two or three 
meailiertf. This doable or treble machinery serves no nwfiil pur- 
pose beyond a nominal, bat very often vamtiemH ehcek. It may In? 
ftimisted that soma cheek is necessary, bat too mneh check defeats 
itself by becoming either vemtioas or fiominal, or both, WImt is 
wanted is a cheek more real, by its being more on the spot The 
district being a anit of administration, the Collector's position 
should be that of the President of an B^seeiitive Board, oonsiRtiiig 
of his Eevemie, Police, Forest, Public Works, Medical and Edoca- 
tionai Assistants, sitting together each in charge of hm ow a 
department, but taking eounse! in larger matters with the htvids 
of the other departments under the general advice of the Collec- 
tor-President. To this official Board, the Chairmen of the District 
and Municipal Boards may he joined as non-oiifieiai representa- 
tives« These ten members, thus sitting together, and represent- 
ing as many departments, would form the best check on each in- 
dividual department. With such a self-adjusting, simple and 
elective system at work, the present complicated and less efficient 
system of cheek and over-eefitrailsation might be dispensed with 
to the great relief of the people, and of the ^finance of the 
^■Presidency,. 

FOBEST. 

The expenditure under this head was Rs. 964,000 In 1 1^91*2. 
In 1894-5,, it was Es. 1,034,000— an increase of Rs, 70,000 in three 
years. The increase was mainly due to exchange compensation 
allowance. The administrative charge in this Department is ex- 
cessive, The salaries of the Conservators, Deputy Conservators 
and Assistant Conservators, who, wfith the exception of one rann, 
are all Europeans, amount to less than 3^ lakhs of rupees, or one- 
'third of the whole expenditure. The department, moreox^er* iR 
working in a most unsatisfactory manner, causing irnmeiiRc diR- 
eontent and irritation among the rural classes — a discontiUit gra- 
dually culminating in some parts in ouebreaks ot !awlcH.HneaH. It 
also comes frequently into conflict xvith the Revenue Bi^piwimpnt, 
If the work be handed over to and placed under the tdiargn rh; ?Ih‘ 
Collector with a Forest AssiscanI, its opsrafcimfs will be hjs^ 

vexatious to the people, the conflict between it end Ivc^vcji 
Department xvould be avoided, and the arrangement would ry-'?!s 
in, a saving to the State. The Forest Is nh pnsiu, f 

controlled by three Conservators, nlnetcon Ocp?if;y CooscurMttorM 
and nine Assistent Conservators, There are besides about twenty 
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k ^^^^essiveiy oostly staff could 
s:e»tions mad« *’•. .’"’’Ch cheaper agency, if the sug- 

bv the lower naiu Moreover, the work done 

handed over to^thf ‘*‘1°"’“ be, aa far as possible, 

effieiectlvHiid phf-'mlv 

ncration would bo dapnied hTfl tbeir existing ream- 

extra work. b> them as adequate payment for the 

DepfLtinmtR^ Aprieiihure, -are all at present separate 

supposed" to hs own -orbit, though they all are 

TlS^oromoHof'^f ^«t:ies pra-etieally allied to eaeh other, 

common ohiilf industry of the country is the 

on their owiff’Lp^ ^ ' bnfe the Deparfenients, being separate, work 

under ^ considerable WT«ste of funds and effort-. Even 

one aimervLir ^!f r!?’ departments were amalgamated* 

Til© ^fouiiido where we now have three. 

and relief'inH ended with ad -vantage to the agrieultunsts 

ana relief to the hiiaiiees of theeoiiotry. . ' 

P€>L!:CE. * 

r»nZ^® f *5®, in 1894-5 was over h6 lakhs of 

It was less than 51i lakhs. The inerense is 
oiiieily due to the reorganisation s^'-heme carried out in 1894 at an 
annual coHfc of over four lakhs for the MofuadI Police and about 
an© lakh for the Police of the Presideney town. As in the ease 
f SOTerai other Departments, thk-Departmenfc is .largelv over-offi- 
^rea in the? upper staff. In 1884, the Inspeetor-Oeneralsfcip' of 
Police Vim created with a salary of Rs. 24,000 a year. The creation 
or this oilice was not ^favoured by the Government of India itself 
yielded at, In.-st. to the persistent pressure 
or the Eocif 1 Government-. This needless centraMsatiem, in addition 
to lemg expensive^ has disturbed the harmony which previously 
pre’*a!lea n t!:e clistric4 adudnigtr dion, when the District Police 
U ticer wa^. ii direct subordinate of the Collector of the Bistrlet. 
xlie olicc Department has no policy^ of its own to carry out, 
and It may well remain direetl.v under the Collector of eadi Dig- 
tnct, I may riieiitloii that men like Sir Barrow Eliis were strongiv 
0|)|itiscti to the ereatlori of t!ie Inspector-Generalsliip, 

superior has been constantly on the liicrea«i€!!. In 
tbonnndier ol Distric-fc Siiperlntendents and Assigf.ant Super- 
mtoiiiieiitH WHS 22. Jij I886-T itwavSfi, It now stands at 38, all 
&yro|)KinH, ^ There are be-ukles about nine Frohafloners. The 
instiMitHm r)t f!)a grad© of Poiic© Frohationers has all along b^en 
regauh-d bv Ihc liclian public m a great scandal, and evidence 
w^s ofh'rca kdore I’he Public Service Commission that all the 13 
r roliytioih-'f.^ that IumI till then been appointed xvere relative^ of 
permmH oncupying high po^^ts In the Administration— men who 
iiao imkd ill qiuilifpBg themselveg foi any othar career* 
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Buii while the Superior Stef is exeesi^ive jyid tno eo^itly, the 
lowest grades in the Bepart-ment—tbe ?‘lass of Coftsfeibles— re*|«iro 
large improvemenfe. A muols bet.fer type of nieo niuht be utfcnKfted 
to the ranks by ofering adecpiate iodueement. It is no exaggei'a- 
lloti to say that the Indian Folioe of the presotit day\ oiusiiie tlx 
Preftideoey towns, are a tlioroiigbfy ineorapetent, anser«piiloii!?‘, 
cornipt body, causing vast misery to the hulk of the people. They 
are often found to be themselves actively aiding and abftting 
crimes — especially crimes connected with property. Outside the 
Presidency towns there is no detective service %vortli mentioning. 
A large increase of espenditiu'c necessary if the Department is 
to be effective for protecting, and not harassing, tiie general 
population. 

■■ EDUCATION. 

.'Hare, too, a large 'Increase of expenditure is necessary if Gov- 
ernment desires to discharge its duties adeqii£4ely by the people. 
The ch.U’ge under the head of edneatiun at present is about 
twenty lakhs, of which three hddis are consumed by direction 
and inspection. Our percentages are, no doubt, slightly better 
than those tor the whole of Indi i, but that is Imrdly a matter 
for congratulation, seeing that what is being done is almost as 
nothing compared with what ought to be done. So long as we 
have only 9,000 public primary schools for over 25,000 towns 
and villages, and about bO ehildrea out of every 100 of school- 
going age are growing up in utter darkness, so long the edu- 
cational policy of the Government wit] always be a reproach to it< 
!n this connection there is one point: to wteieli I am aoxious to 
draw the particular attention of the Coroniission. That pomt is 
the absolutely inelastic character of the financiHl provision, which 
is made for primary education in rural areas. In these areas 
primary odueatioii is now entrusted to Local Boards, Government 
contenting itself with a grant-in-aid to these Boards of or.e-third 
the total expenditure. Now the only revenue that these Boards 
have at their disposal is the proceeds of the one-anna cess, and 
these proceeds are devoted in certain iixed proportions to primary 
education, sanitation, and roads. As our revenue feettlemi-nts 
are for periods of thirty years, it follows that dmiug thp>e period,- 
the proceeds of the one-anna cess must be more or less stutioiiary — 
which means that the amount that Local Boards can devote to 
primary education, being a fixed proportion of tbev'sC* proceed .s, 
must also remain more or less stationssry, duiiiig the t-iirrericy of 
each period or settlement. And as Goveriimcnt will, a rol*?, 
contribute only one-third of the whole expenditure, i,o„ one-linli 
the amount spent by the Boards, it is efeetr that the reKoiirc:Cf« 
that are available for the spread of prinuary eclueatiou are eiillrcij 
inelastic for long periods. I believe Sir James Peila had propofted^ 
when he was Director of Public ImtrnctUm In Bombay, that 
local foodies should be empowered to levy special educational 
'Cesses, if they pleased. ' In' the absence of Government finding 
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more momv for fche education of the masses — a duty definitely 
accepted as *a saered trust —this seems to be the only possible 
solution of the difficulty. 

LAW AMD JUSTICE. 

The ciiarge under this head in ISlH-a, including the cost of jailSy 
was 4C> lakhs of rupeeg. Of this sum, the expenditure on the High 
Court came to about 6| lakhs. It has long been a matter of com- 
plaint that our High Court is managed on a more extravagant scale 
than that of Madras, the expenses of the latter in 189 i-5 being less 
than o: lakhs. The great item of difference is the expenditure of 
the Original side, whicffi in Bombay is about 2\~ laks, and in Madras 
not even one lakh. The Appellate side of the Bombay High Court, 
which does the Appellate work for the whole Presidency, is 
maintained at a cost of about one laKh of rupees only. The 
expensiveness of the High Court is, however, not due so much to 
the cost of the machinery employed as to the monopoly enjoyed by 
Solicitors and BanisterSj whose fees represent a charge on litiga- 
tion which is almost prohibitive. It is, indeed!, high time that the* 
system of the Cifii and Criminal *\d ministration of Justice in 
Bombay was improved so as to render It less costly. The Finance 
Committee of 1899 made certain proposals about reducing the cost 
.of. the .lioinbay Mlg.h Court, soine of which have not yet been 
carried out. The Clerk of the Insolvency Court still continues to 
receire fees amounting to nearly the salary of a puisne Judge for 
only' nominal work*. 

The Judicial Department is specially a department for high 
posts in which the i|uaIiffeations of Natives have been repeatedely 
recognised. And >et among all the District and Sessions Judges 
of the Presidency, there is not to be found a single .Native except 
Mr. Tagore, who, hovi^ever, got in by passing the eonipefcitive 
examination in English. The Public Service Commission reeom- 
meniiecl that one-third of the District and Sessions Judgeships 
hhould be set apart for Natives. No effect, however, lim yet been 
given in practice to that recommendation. 

The <|ueslion of the separation of Judicial and Executive func- 
tions comas under Iaw and Justice, it is contended, on behalf 
ot Government, that such separation would entail extra expen- 
diture of somelhirig like hal!-a-crore of rupees for the whole of 
India. Now\ in the first place, this appears to be simply an over- 
estimate, AHsuming, however, that the additional cost would be 
as high as that, it is much less than what was given to the 
Buropean Bcir vices by one stroke of the pen in 1893—1 mean the 
Exchange CompeiiEatfoiri Allow'ance. 

This year, in certiifri famine areas, Sul>J udges are entriwtcd 
with tfiiiiitisil work also to the relief of revenue officers, and the 
experiment so f«r ha*)( liucceeded very well A similar experiment 
.......... iviis... .tried duri.ng.tlie farnuie of I8TT with efpmlly satisfactory 

reiulli, 
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The Stipendiary Srtb-Jadges and Sub-Magistrates may with 
advantage be relieved.,;ef. a "portion of their lighter work^ % tlie 
appointment of Honorary. '.Magistrates and Arbitration Courts, 
Honorary Magistrates have already been appointed in the larger 
towns, but benehes of., siieh Magistrates may be eonstituted in 
Taluka towns with great advantage to the Government and th© 
people. Further, th© .east© and trad© Fanehayats may be utilised 
for the purposes , of ■ settling Civil disputes* There has already 
been a reform in the manner of disposing of petty cases, and 
Arbitration Courts have been reorganised as cheap and efficient 
institutions for the administration of Justice in small eases. If 
the same principle' be es.tended to th© Courts of Subordinate 
Judges, and if Civil Juries are associated with Sub- Judges in the 
disposal of suits involving larger amounts of mnney, as also in 
deciding questions regarding rights and customs, ample relief will 
be afforded to the superior Courts, which may ultimately enable 
■considerable economies to he effected. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

The expenditure under this head, including Provincialized 
Railways and Irrigation and Civil Works, was about 35 lakhs of 
rupees in 1894-5, out of which about one-third was for establish- 
ment. The first two items came to a little over one lakh, and the 
rest was for Civil Works. Except in Siiid, we have no irrigation 
worth speaking of, and 1 think it would be a great advantage if 
the eonstriietion of storage tanks and wells in areas where the 
rainfall is uncertain were undertaken by Government on a large 
scale and in a systematic manner. As regards the Civil Works 
outlay, it is noticeable that the highly paid machinery of Exeeu- 
tiye Engineers, etc., is still kept up in all the Distncts, though 
in several of them the expenditure on Civil Works from the Pro- 
vincial revenues does not exceed a merest trifle, and the works 
required by the Local Funds are of a sort that far lower establrsli- 
ments can safely undertake. The reduction in the Executive 
Engineer’s charges appears to be urgently called for. 

MONOPOLY OF ALL HIGHER OFFICES BY 
EUROPEANS. 

Similar criticism might be offered about the remaining Depart- 
ments, but I have no wish to weary the Commission with further 
observations of the kind., ■ But there is one great evil common to 
ail the Departments, and a few words on that may be allowed, 
This evil is the practical monopoly of all the higher posts by 
■Europeans. .'The : following:, analysis of the Civil List for the 
Bombay Presidency for January, 1807, will make my rneftning 
■clear : — ■ 

CovKNANTEB Cmi:i Servants, or as they are now ealfed, Civil 
‘Servants of India, .The total number of these Civil Sermals 
•attached to Bombay at present, is 156, out of whom only five are 
Indians, these five' having entered by the eompeliliva door i» 
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’Englancl. There are, besides, eight statutory Itidi.iii Gi?iliaiis* 

The Heaiibers of Couaeil, the High Court CIvili - i Judges,’ the 
Commiseioners of Divisions, the Secretaries to Giivernraeufc/the 
Senior Collectors are all Europeans. There is one tmtive among 
the District and Bessions Judges, and .one native AcJng Junior 
Collector among Junior CoUeetors, 

CiTj MiolftTRJiTSS.— There are' 4 City MagintrateJiips, two 
on Rs.SOO a month, and two on Rs. 500 a month/ *Che two former 
are held by Europeans (not eoveiianted), the two l.'ttfer by natives* 

Land Esgohds and Agricultuee.— T here aved posts in this 
Department, with a salary of over Rs. 400 a month. They are all 
held by Europeans. 

ForeksT Defaiit^ient — There are 20 posts in this D-ipartnient, 
with salaries ranging between Rs. 400 a month to Rs. 1^000 a 
month. They are all held by Europeans. Thore are nine Etiro- 
.peans even beiow Rs, 400 a month, 

Salt. — T here are 12 posts with salaries r^rghjg between 
Rh. 400 to Rs, 1,130 a month. Only one of thest^ held by an 
Indian. 

Post.— rhe Postmaster-General is a Civilian. There, are 11 '■ 
posts under him, with salaries above Rs, 400, out of which seven 
are held by Europeans. . 

Telegraph. — There are twelve posts in this Oaparemeot, with 
salaries ranging between 400 and 1,000 rupees, and Hiey are all hel5 
by Europeans. There are, moreover, 40 posts bet v. ecu Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 400 a month. Of these, also, 36 are held by Eurono.^^ns, 

Rbvbnce Scevby.— T here are 10 posts in ^his Department, 
with salaries above Rs. 4W. They are all held by Ea?'opear..s. 

Agcocntant-Gen'ekal’.s Department. --The Accountant- 
General and Deputy Aecoun taut- General are Giviti There ar© 
Jive posts under them, with salaries ranging between 400 and 1,000 
rupees, four of which are held by Europeans. 

High Court Judges. — Out of 7 dud ges, 2 are Natives. 

Government Law Officers.— There are? Govenmient Law 
Officers of whom 6 are Europeans. Four of lhe«o get li-s. 2,000 a 
month and above, one gets Es» 1,000, and the sixth man gefca 
Rs. 251b There is only om native among tbe^e, who is paid 
Rs. 300 a month. 

Officers of tbk Bice Court.— There are 1 1 effi *ers, with 
wftl&ries ranging between 4CI0 and 2,500 rupees a . Of these 
sk ai*# Natives* 

Rrihon Department*— T he Inspeator-Genewl drawn R». 2,000 
a ttiOttth, and there are under him 1 1 officers reeeivhsg Rs. 350 to 
Rs. I,2iK) a mouth. They are all Europeans. 

Cantonmbkt Magistrates.— T here ate U such \!agistr«te% 
with salaries ranging from Es, 100 to Rs, 1,250 a month. They 
mm all Earopeans. 
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P 01 .ICB. -There are M officers in this Department, vith 
salaries ranging between Es, 260 and Es. l,m a month. Of the»e 
only 3 are natives, and they are ail drawing «8. a month. 
There are, moroover, 5 officers in charge of Raihvay ; 

are all Europeans, and draw salaries ranging between Ks. .i.iU ano 
Ra. 1,000 a month. 

EcrCAiiOS.— The Director is paid Rs. 2,500 a montli, and 
under him there are 45 officers receiving between Ks. 400 and 
Rs. 1,600 a month. Of these only 10 are natives, and with one 
exception, they get either 400 or 500 a month— the one gentleman 
mentioned as an exception is a Native Christian, and draws O. .' 
irapees a month. ^ 

Ecclbsias’IIOAIi.— T here are 31 paid ofScers in this Depart* 
ment. ' They draw between Rs. 400' and Bs. bOO a month, and aie, 
of eoiirse, all Europeans. ■ ^ 

Mebigal — The Sargeon-Denera! draws Rs.^ 2,om a month, 
and there are under him 50 officers drawing salaries between 4iM 
and 1,600 rupees a month. Out of these only 4 are natives. 
S^NITAKY. — There are 7 posts in this Department, 

between Es. 400 and Es. 1,200 a month. They are ail held 
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•'Colonies does for the Colonial Oovernaients# Tlie salary of tlie 
•Colonial Secretary, together wifeli .his ■ office charges, is borne on 

the Imperial Estimates. In strict Jastiee, therefore, the India 

•Office ooglit to form part of the imperial Establishments and paid 
out of the Imperial Exebequer. I am, however, aware that it is 
urged on the other side that, under present arrangements, the 
India Office has to do miieh directive and eseeiitive work in regard 
to Indian administration which the Colonial Office is not called 
upon to do, and I should, therefore, be satisfied if the charges 
were divided half and half between India. and England. 

(3) — Army Cha7'ge8 due to 7'eeent additions, 

^ These increases were due to the panic caused by the Penjdeh 
incident, and were alleged to be necessary for the better protection 
of the North-West frontier. Upper Burmah was, however, subse- 
quenUy annexed. British Baluchistan was organised, various 
frontier enterprises carried out, and almost the entire increased 
strength has been thus absorbed in these newly conquered terri- 
tories —a fact that shows that they were not really required for 
purposes of the defence of the North-West frontier. 

Similar temporary additions were made at the same time to 
the imperial garrisons in other parts of the Empire in view of 
an isimlnent conflict with Russia, .Mr, Gladstone obtaining a ' 
large vote of credit for this purpose. But as soon as the emer- 
gency passed away, the garrisons were reduced ; only in India was 
the increased strength inaintaiiied. 

These additions were in excess of the maximum defence 
requirements of the country as defined by the Army Commission 
of 1879 in view of frontier and other, eonti.ngeneies— even Eussia ' 

■ and Afghanistan making common cause. ' 

The additions were protested against when made by two mem- 
bers of the VieeregQl Couneii, Including the Financial Minister, / 
who urged thar in the first place they were not neeejisary, and 
that, secondly, if they were wanted, .that was for purposes of the ;» 
Impexial policy, and the Imperial treasury should pay for them, i 

This increased force, therefore, of 30,000 troops forms no 
part of our Indian army proper, but is an Imperial garrison and 
serves as an Imperial Reserve, and the cost of it ought to be an 
Imperial charge, 

Owr Ordimry Bibt, i 

Our ordinary debt, as distinguished from our Public Works P' 
' debt, stands at present at 6S crores, fji 

This porllon of our debt wotild not have until now remamed |j! 

■ nndiselitrged but for charges unjustly imposed upon ur in the past It 

in respect of various wars and expedillcmi in promotion of Im- W 
penal schemes of territorial expansion. . fj' 
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Cost in 


FIrPt Biiraese War (1823) ... 13 

First Afghan War (1838-42) ... ... 15 ^ 

Abyssinian War ... ... ... ’0 

Second War 

Total Cost ... ... 22Crore8. 

Miims Imperial Contribution 6 Crores. 

Egyptian war ■ . ..... ■ *.. . 1*-' 


4lhS 


Add to this 67*8 erores thrown upon India sinee 1885, In pur- 
suance of an Imperial policy, as shown in the following Table : — 


Frontier Expenditure S 

since 1885. 1 

"i 

Aggregate Charge 
during the Period 
in Grores. 

Permanent 
Annual 
Charge 
in Crores. 

Military Road 

P2o0 


^Strategic Railways 

14-000 

•600 

Special Defence Works 

. 4-630 i 

' .»» 

Army Increases (including 



Baluchistan Garrison 

22*000 

1 3 000 

Frontier Extension : — 


1 

1. Upper Burmab 

14'ft20 i 

1 *925 

2. British Baluchistan 

«»• ' j 

1 *086 

3, The Gilghit Agency and 

■ ■ ■ 'i 


Protectorate (including 



Chitral) 

1 

•220 

4, Somali Coast 


'012 

5. The Afghan Protectorate 


T80 

Cost of Expeditions, &e, (ex- i 

elusive of Burmah) : 

j 8-240 

.... 

Political Expenditure ... i 

2-838 

*457 

Total in erores ... I 

67*878 

6'3S0’ 


i * The charge is met from capital and not from ourronl regime. 

’ We thus get a total of 1I4’6 erores of rupees, iinjcwfely impoa* 
i ed by the Imperial 'Oovernment on m in furtherance of Its own 
I policy. If even half the sum were refunded to us* our ordiu aj'j 
I debt will practically disappear. 
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I woiil«3 men ti 013 in this eoiinectiou that we have paid every 
shilling of the cost of the British Conquest, iseliiding even the cost 
cf the suppression of the Mutiny (which was close on 50 erores) 
England contributing absolutely nothing 5n aid of all this expen- 
diture, though her x'esponsibilifcy for the latter event was posst- 
foly greater than ours, in consequence of the ' withdrawal of 
European regiiTicnts from the country, despite the protest of the ’ 
Crovernment of India for service in the Crimea and Persia, ' 

England has paid such charges for Imperial Concpiest or 
settlement in respect of her Colonies, She has even paid the cost 
of the^feuppression of the insurrection in Canada (1838-43) out of 
Imperial Revenues, Kor has she ever called upon her Colonies — 
not even the Cape— to undertake Imperial wars or to contribute 
towards their charge. 

Upper Bcrha lies beyond the Indian frontier, and we have 
had no interest in its conquest and annesation except aa a pro- 
vinoe to be held and administered as an Imperial trust. The 
conquest was eifeeted in furtherance of Imperial policy and the 
commercial interests of the Empire, and no special Indian interest 
was ever here at stake. 

British Baluchistan and the Gilghit Protectorate are beyond 
the line of our impregnable defences, and India has no eoneern 
with them except aa Imperial charges. 

These are new conquests, and as years pass by will require 
large expenditure for purposes of administrative improvement and 
material development. And it is suggested that they be taken off 
our hands— as Ceylon, St. Helena, and the Straits Settlement were 
in a former day— and be directly administered as appanages of 
Ih©'' Crown. 

Beehuanaiand (South Africa) is administered as a Crown 
Colony, and is not thrust on the hands of the Cape. 

POLITICAL EXPEKDITUHB BE¥OKD THE FRONTIER. 

This is properly Foreign Office Expenditure as connected with 
the general foreign relations of the.. Empire, Foreign policy and 
control of foreign relations are Imperial functions, and charges in 
connection therewith, in whatever part of the Empire, ought to be 
borne on Ibe Imperial Estimates. 

India has no interests whatever beyond her territorial borders, 
and has only to maintain peace and order on her own side of the 
frontier. The Indus, the desert, and the Himalayan Wall are 
impregnable lines of defence on the North-West, behind which 
she can reroaia in perfect security* 

All aueh expenditure, therefore, as is represented by the sub- 
sidies to the Amir and other tribal chiefs, and o,the.r . like charge, s 
are atrictiy Imperial in furtherance of Imperial interest in mid* 
Asia* ■ ■ 
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Th» lEitBBicciBE.B of Ecropbiss. Lastly, if Eng- 

Iwd thinks that a eartaiis ijumber of EuropesB officers and a 
certain strength of the Eiiro|ieftsi Army wmsf always be nmintain- 
ed in India, she most he prepared to pay a lair share of tlie eo&t 
thrown o» India for the purpose, the maintenanee of British 
Supremacy in India being a matter affeeting the most Tit&l in- 
terests of England. 


B. 

NOTE ON DECENTRALIZATION. 



The foUoming is ike Simteimnt sttbmiUed to the Eoyal 
Commission on IJeceniraHzationbp the Ho?Me Mr, Gokhhle , — 
PROVINCIAL BECENTRALIZATION, 
am sfcrougiv' opposed to the preseat system of exeessive cen- 
tralizatioa^of authority ia the hands of the Goreraraeat of India 
in it’s relations niththe Provincial Governments, but I should be 
even more^ strongly opposed to any scheme of decentralization 
which, ^ while it freed the Provineial Governments from a large 
pArfe of the control exercised at present by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, 8ubstitii'‘ed nothing in place of the control so removed. To 
my mind the main evil of the existing situation is not so much the 
extent of the control to which Local Governments have to submit 
as its purely oilieial eharacter and the distance from which it is 
exercised. But eren mere official control, imperfectly exercised 
from a long distance, is better than no control, and 1 certainly have 
no .wish to sea ‘‘petty despotisms,” pure and simple, set up in 
place of the present Provincial . Governments. It is true 
'that the higher officials of both the Government of 
India and the. Provineiall Governments, who carry on .the 
ordinary administration of the eouotry, are drawn from the same 
Service and may, therefore, be assumed, other things being equal, 
to be equally competent to deal with finality with matters coming 
before them. But other things are not equal. The Provincial 
officials have indeed on their side the advantage of a more inti- 
m^te knowledge of local conditions and local needs ; but as against 
'this the offi'3i*>l8 of the Government of India may claim a much 
.greater freedom from local prejudices and local prepossessions and 
a wider outlook, and these are qualities which are of great import- 
ance in a country governed as India at present is. The history of 
the exteo'-ion of Local Self-Government w this Presidency during 
Lord Eipon’s time and the important modifications that have re- 
cently been made in the B'amineand Land Eevenue policy of the 
Bombay Government iiiider pressure from above may be citied as 
fair illuatratjons of what I say. It may be urged that if the seat 
of final authority is In the Province itself, Provincial pofolie 
opinion ban a better chance of infiuencing the course of adminis- 
tration* But, even here, there is the foaiancing consideration that 
the tendency to reset! fe criticism, which goes with all absolute 
power, Is bound often to Import on the official #5ide an amount of 
fmlinfj wbieh cannot fail to neutralise the strength and usefulness 
of public opinion. If it were, therefore, merely a question of 
ifihiMng the seat of final authority from Calcutta or Simla to 
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Bomliav nnci mothiTig el8«, i woali prefer exifiliiig irraiigenierit^j 
fo fiiij ^iK*h deee^itrsMsssfctiofi. 

But It IB mj liope that the seope of the queHtioii before the 
CuriiKiis^^lnii Ib a maeb %vi^er om thm this, and it is kt tliin hope 
th»t. 1 oome forward to advocate a large ineasoro of cl et-eritrar. na- 
tion. I. think a atage has now been rotehed In thin country when, 

' 111 the trna Interests of the people as weH as to arrest the growing 
iinpnp.ihirity of the administration, it is iieeessar) to give the re- 
puisentitives of tax-payers some real voice in the eonciiKft of Pro* 
viofial affairs. And any arrangements made for this purpose 
-honid *i0fc only be suited to present requirements but should also 
he capable of a steady expansion so as to meet satisfactorily the 
growing demands of the future. Kow, the existing system Is hope- 
lessly ili-adopted to serve this end. The number oi“ Provinoia! re- 
pronenratlves who can have access to the Government of India — 
at pref^ent the final seat of authority in regard to most ProTincial 
mate err*- must necessarily be most limited. Moreover, their 
opporumifeieH to bring up Provincial questions before that 
Government, with any degree of usefulness, cannot but be exceed- 
iiigiy few. It foHov/s, therefore, that the seat of final authority 
in Provincial matters must be brought down to Provincial head- 
quarters, if popular representatives are to be placed in a position 
where they may exercise a real and growing influence over the 
ctiurs-e of Provincial administration. The Secretary of State for 
India in contemplating at present a reform of Provincsiul Legisla* 
tive Councils. There is, however, small scope for a real reform in 
; this direction, unless it is accompanied by a substantial measure 
i of decentralization relieving Provincial Governments of a large 
part oi the control, financial and administrative, at present exer- 
cised over them by the Government of India. 

To any such decentralization, however, I would attach three 
J conditions. First, the form of Government in all impmtant Pro- 

' vinces should be a Governor, appointed from England, with an 

Executive Council. I believe in a fresh mind, trained in the free 
‘ atmosphere of English public life, being applied to the problems 
of Indian administration from time to time. I also think that 
the higher responsibilities of Government in this country can be 
better discharged by a Council of three or four persons than by 
r single individuals. Secondly, Provincial budgets should foe sub- 
mitted for full discussion to Provincial Legislative Councils, which, 
V I trust, will shortly be enlarged and made more repreHentati’te — 
members being empowered to move amendments and the budgets 
^ being r< quired to be passed by the Councils. And thirdly, when- 
ever a certain proportion of the elected members of a Legislatives 
||, Coaneil, say one-third, send a requisition to the President of the 
||; Council asking that a specific matter concerning the Provlnelal 
administration should be brought up for discussion before a meet* 
||\ ing of the Council, the Council should be summoned to discuss the 
III matter. The second and third conditions aim at providing, as a 
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Rubstitpte tm a |jorfcion of the present control of the Government 
of India in flnaociai and administrative nmtterH, some sort of eon- 
trol on belmif of the^ tax-pajers in the Frovin re itself, in the 
shape of a free disoussion in the Legislative Counei], 

Siibjeet to these conditions, I woold urge the following scheme 
of decentralization 

^ Firsi^ ffs ■rfijfircls Finance : — I think there should be no 
divided heads of either revenue or expenditure, but certain heads , 
of revenue with the expenditure under them t-hould be wholly Im- 
perial and the others wholly Provincial. I would thus assign to j 

Provincial Governments independent sources of revenne in place j 

of the grants which they are at present understood to receive from I 

the Government of India. The three major heads of revenue that \ 

I would make over to the Provincial Governments are Land Eeve- 
niUf, Excise and Forests. These are intimately connected with the 
daily life of the mass of the people, and they may appropriately he 
placed under the exclusive control of Provinei&i Governments. 

On the other hand, the revenue and expenditure under Opium, 

Salt, Customs, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Hegistration and Tributes 
from Native States, together with Post, Telegraph, Mint, Railways 
and Major Irrigation Works, may he treated wholly Imperial, 

On this basis of division, the revenues of nil the Provincial 
Governments will l.>e found to exceed their pre«ent teale of expen- 
diture, while the reverse will be the ease with the Government of 
India, To make up this deficit of the Supreme Government, the • ^ i 

Provincial Governmenta should make to it fixed annual contribu- 
tions, which should be determined after a careful consideration of 
the average liability of each Province to famine as also of the need 
of making increased grants to Local Bodies out of Provincial ■ j 

resources. These contributions, moreover, should be liable to be 
revised every five or ten years, the revision taking place at a Con- . 

ferenee of the Revenue Members ot the different Provinces, pre- - 
sided over by the Finance Member of the Government of India. 

To meet sudden and extraordinary emergencies, the Viceroy should 
li&ve the power of altering the amounts of these contributions as- 
he may deem necessary, any Local Government feeling aggrieved 
fay such alteration having the right of appeal to the Secretary of V 
State. ' 

For the prefceafe, I would confer no powers of taxation on the' 
Provineia! Governments, but the question may be reconsidered 
after suffielenfc experierxe has been gained of the working of the ,|| 
new arrangemente* Of the three beads of revenue proposed to be ’ || j 

made over te Local Oovernments, the periodical revisions of land |j 1 
revenue, which are really m the nature of enebanned taxation, by | 
whatever name they may be actually' called, require to be subjeeferf || ! 

to » speemi eontrol, m the Provineiai Governments will have au I j 

obviously gi eater interest than hitherto in the increases of revenue || i 
riswifclug from them, I would, therefore, propose that all revisions^ I ^ j 
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of be Iwi for iiscuBsioo before fcbe loeal Legis- 

Ifttlre CuoBcils, before th^f are sanctioBed bj the Pro^Tindal 
Oo^eromeftts. 

As regards borrowing powers^ these too I am inclined to keep 
in the hands of the Government of India, at mj rate, for the 
-present. I fear“that if the Frovineial Governments are erapowerail 
to borrow separately, it will be impossible to prevent coinpeiition 
among them or between them and the Government of India, and 
this will necessarily lead to higher rates of interest than at pre- 
sent, involving a loss to the general tax-payer. I would, however, 
have a role, whereby Local Governments should he entitled to 
■ olaim, where necessary, a share In the total loan annually raised 
by the Government of India in proportion to their revenues. 
During times of famine. Local Governments, who have exhausted 
their famine reserve and who find it necessary to borrow, should 
have the first claim on the borrowing powers of the Government 
of India. 

With reference to expenditure, I am against relaxing the pre- 
sent control of the Government of India in the matter of the crea- 
tion of new appointments, as also about the scales of pay and 
pension. Barring this, I would give Local Governments full 
power to expend their revenues as they deem best, 

AdministraMve Matters : — So much about financial decen- 
tralization. Coming now to matters of Administration, the first 
line of division that suggests itself is that the control of Military 
and Naval defence. Foreign affairs, Currency, Customs, Post, 

I Telegraphs, Railways, Genera! Taxation, Oeneral Legislation and 
i the like should always be directly in the hands of the Government 
• of India, and that the rest of the internal administrstion of the 

country should be entrusted to the Provincial Governments, In 
; the exercise of the functions so delegated to Local Governments, 
there should be no interference in matters of detail on the part of 
the Government of India. It is, however, necessary that large 
<juesfeions of policy, even in regard to the internal administration 
of the country, should be reserved by the Government of India in 
its hands, so as to ensure a general, but not rigid, uniformity of 
administration in the- different Provinces, as also to initiate 
reforms, which, if left merely to Local Governments, may not be 
taken in hand. For instance, the Government of India should 
have the power to prevent wide divergences of policy in different 
'V Provinces in dealing with famine or plague or to compel the 
' carrying out of such important reforms as the free and com- 

pulsory spread of primary education, the separation of judicial 
from executive functions and so forth. Subject to such genersll 
jC 'Control over questions of policy, the Local Governments should 
III have a free hand in matters of Provincial adrainistralion. 

II BISTEICrC BECENTKAMZAMON. 

||l I now come to the question of District administration. Here 
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loo the need of deeeatralizaliois is . manifest, but it most foe 
deeentraii'/Atioii aeeompaoied by measures for a Isrgex association 
of popular representatives with the work of the admioistration, 
There Ih no doubt that, with the multiplication of Centra! Depart* 
inentg and a steady inereahe in the control exercised by the Secre- 
tariat of the Provincial Government, the position of the Collector, 
as the head of a district, has con8ideri*bly deteriorated. There is 
also no doubt that the people require more prompt government, 
and more of it, so to say, on the spot But this object will not foe 
Homired by a more delegation of larger powers to the Collector. 
The time is gone by when the Collector could hope to exercise— 
and with beneficial results— a kind of paternal .authority over his 
dintriet* The spread of education, theinfiuenee of new Ideas, the 
steadily growing power of the vernacular press, make a return to 
the benevolent aufcocrac} of the Collector of old times impossible. 
The only remedy lies In carrying a siifosfeantial measure of decen- 
tralization down to the villages and . in building up local self- 
government from there..' It will not do ■ to be deterred by the 
difTculties of the task dr by the possibilities of initial failure. 
Village Panehayats must be created. Local and Muoicipal Beards 
be made really popular bodies and larger resources than they 
can eomniand at present made available to them. Last, .but not 
least, Dial riot Councils must be formed, whom the Collectors 
ahould be bound to consult in all important nratters and with 
whoK© assistance they may be empowered to'deal, mith ever-inereas- 
ing llniilifcy, with questions of District Adm.iiilstration oo the spot, 

Pmiehayais .*—1 first take the VllJage Panehayats. 
There are about 26,1100 villages in the British Districts of this 
Fresldonciy, of which about 16,000 have a population below 500, 
about 5,000 more have a population between 500 aud 1,000 and the 
remaining above l,iH)0. I think in all villages with a population 
of 500 and over, a Paiiehayat should foe constituted by statute, to 
eemsiat of five or seven members, and that the viliages foelo%Y 500 
should either he joined to larger adjoining villages or grouped 
into I’t'iions. The of these Panehayats should roughly 

bo composed of the village headman, the Police Patel of the village 
where he exists separately, the village MiinBit and the viilsge 
Conciliator, who will now foe appomted in all I'lllages as the 
provisions of the D icean Agrieulturiafes Relief Act, requiring 
their appointment, have been extended to the whole FreKiilency, 
and two or three other perions chosen by such of the villagers as 
pay II luinimum land revenue of, say, rupees ten. TIichc Panch* 
ayatB shootd be invested with the following powers and 

f(i) The diJ^posa! o! simple money claims not exceeding rupees 
fifty 'in vatuc. In regard to such claims the decision of the Pan- 
chtyafcs sliould l>e ilnal, unless gross partiality or fraud is alleged. 
It uwy bo noted that of the total number of suits aninmiiy insRiit- 
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-eel in this Presideney-— ahoni 1| lakhs- fully or one-h&lf or 75 
thoiisaniS are claims note speeding Ra. 50 in value/riie Fanehayata 
may be e3Cj>eefced to administer on the spot a kind of himple justice 
suited to the rBisgers and this wall be far preferable to the 
expense, ^ the delays and ' the demoralization of the law eoarln^ 

■ Sueh Jurisdietion in civil matters was esereisisd by the Panrhayats 
mot only under the .Maratha Goverument but even In tlio early 
days of British rule in this Presidency. The Panchayats may 
charge one anna in, the rupee on the value of the elaiirn as costs 
in the suits^ the parties being exempted from stamp duty and 
■■other fees. 

(d) Trial of trivial of enees, such as petty thefts, where the 
value of the property stolen does not exceed Rs, 10, simple assault 
simple hurt, abuse, nuisance, etc. 

(0) Execution and supervision of village vorks. 

(d) Management of village forests. 

(e) Bistrib^ution of sanctioned aiiotments of Tagai in the village. 

(/) Carrying out measures of famine and plague relief. 

(ff) Control of village water-supply and sanitation. 

(h) Supervision of school attendance. 

(1) Management of cattle -pounds. 

The funds of the Panehayats should consist of assignments 
■ made by theTaluka Board, costs of civil litigation realised, fines 
and penalties levied locally, realizations from village forests and 
cattle-pound receipts. As in the ease of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, it may be necessary for the Government to appoint a 
special oifioer to start and guide for a time these Panehayats and 
•watch over their working. 

Taluka Boards : — The next rung of the ladder of Local Self- 
Government after Village Fanebayafes is Taluka Loeal Boards. 
Here the frame-work already exists, but the existing bodies are 
more or less under official domination and their resources are so 
meagre that it is not fair to expect the members to fee! really 
interested in their work. The first reform that I •would urge in 
this connection is that Taluka Local Boards should now be made 
v/hclly elected bodies. The Mamlatdar should be empowered to 
-attend meetings, when necessary, and the Government should 
retain in its hands the power of enforcing action, if its advice 
and warning are disregarded, by suspending a Board temporarily 
and appointing in its place a small body of nominated raemhers. 
Only thus will a proper sense of responsibility be developed in 
; these Boards ; and any jneonvenlenee that may temporarily arise 
will, in the end, be more than made up for by the iiicreaeed 
efficiency of real Local Self-Government. But a reform of llie 
1. constitution of the Taluka Boards will be of small vaUic, iinhm 
i; ' steps are taken at the same time to place increased rc'-ioiircos »t 
I , their disposal. The revenue of these Boards in this Frcfiidency 
I; ' -consists at present mainly - of such assignments as the District 
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Local Board makes tio them but of the proceeds of the oiie-aBoa 
cesB or froin eootribiitions reeeirei from ProTioeial resources. In 
Madras, Taluka Boards retain for themselves half the proceeds of 
the one-aiioa ces'Si and only the other half goes to tlie 'Oisfcriot 
Local Boards, With us, the Dintriet Boards control the entire 
dbtrihiitioii of Uje oe^s-proceeds and after' deduefcing tie educa- 
tional shra'c a*, al^o grantn to Medical and 'Veterinary, the? ivtaio 
for themsi'lres sficli sums as they 'think to be necessary and divide 
the rest among the different Taluka -Boards, Taere.^ujfe is thnt, 
theTalnka Boards generally receive much ' lesE than one-half the 
money available for distribution, *J?hus in the three divisions of 
the Presideiiey proper, v;c find that in the year 11)05 06, wnomHH 
retained’by the District Boards.for themselves out of ceR&-|jroeeedk', 
excluslv" of grants for educational, medical and veterirmry pur- 
poses, and those assigned by them to the Taluka Boards were as 
.follows:— 

District Boards 3*23 lakhs. 

Taluka Boards 2*23 iakiis. 

District Boards 3 64 iakhs. 

Taluka Boards 1*08 lakhs. 

District Boards 2-38 Ukhs. 

Taluka Boards 37 thousand. 

Again for the year 1904-05, these figures w^ere : — 
District Boards 2‘23 lakhs. 

Tal'uka Boards 83 fehouMaiid, v'. 

District;- Boards S'53 lakhs, ' ’ 

Taluka Boards 132 lakhs* 

District Boards ■2-T2 lakbe. 

Taluka Boards 09 thousand* 

Now mv proposal is that the entire proceeds of the one-snra 
ce*^«, after derlucting the educational share »nd the mediejd and 
veteriwary grants, Ehoulcl be placed at the disposal of the Tiduka,-; 
Local Boards and tbafe the District Boards should rscoivc either a' 
share of the Excise revenue or a special contribution from the 
Provincial Exchccpier to cover their loss. At present the Tj«luk» : 
Board and the District Board are what may be called tl’c smaller 
and the larger unit of local self-government in the distriets,; 
instead of those, If the village Panchayat and the Taluka Board 
were made the smaller and the larger unit, respectively! that would, 
be more in fic»*»oni with the limited extent of the resoureen svaH,. 
ble, and locjd self governmcfii would yield far more satiBlactory 
roMiilfcs The areas of Indiar. districts are, moreover, ho large that 
IheaenHC ol unity otTotial interests, which m very strong in villages 
and is fairly strong is taliikas, and without which sacecEsl'u! 
local fcclf-governrwnt Is not possible, becomes much too djlutril 
when wo rei£«b tho diHtwct, The average area of a district In the 
.. .Priaidfiney proper is about four thousand Sipiare miles, and of n 
taluka over four hundred sfiuare miles. Those who serve mi Talnka 


Northern Divisian 


Central Diviaiou 


Soiitliern Division 


Central Division 


Southern Division 
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BmviE may welibeespeeteitabe fairlyfamiliar with the c:OBtlitio«H 
and re«'|«iremeiits of ptrln of the but awob per- 

sonal »cM|uai]«taocie oaunofe reasonably be expected 1‘roni the mem- 
ber of a Oistriot Board with the whole of their dwtriot. The latter, , 
Bierefore, must largely rely ok the advice of* oflleera^ either of 
their oir» or of the GoverKiKent, and though they have enough 
local kaowkdge and enough tense of local unity to be able to oxer- 
else a satisfactory general oontroi over the admiiijhtratiou of their 
alairs, they arc not c|paliicd to admiuiKter those aftkirg perKMisaily 
to the same extent to which members of Tahika Boards are 
C|iialified.- If largelloearreveoKes were available for distriboliow, I 
ahooM not miiid District Boards getting a share and even a 
substantial share of them* But the resources available being most 
scanty — not suiBcient even for the local needs of the talukas as 
distinct from those of the district— 1 think the best plan would 
be to place them wholly at the disposal of Taluka Boards, thereby 
giving a real chance to local seif-go verment to attftin a fair 
standard of efficiency The Taiuka Boards should be bound to 
make small assignments to Village Panehayats in their areas. 

As regards the TaluKa Boards^ 1 think the pro- 

visions of the present Act are sufficiently comprehensive. I would, 
however, do away with the power which the District Boards pos- 
sess and which they constantly exercise of alteringthe budgct.s of 
Taluka Boards. I would allow the latter to frame th€*jr own 
budgets within the limits of their resources without any ouside 
interference, i vrould also empower them to combine with one 
another for incurring joint expenditure or entertaining joint 
establishment without the sanction of a higher authority. 

MunicipalitieSM — What I have said above about the eons^tilu- 
tion of the Taluka Boards applies equally to Municipalitie s in 
District and Taluka towns, I think these bodies slioitld now 
consist wholly of elected members, the Government retaining in 
its hands the power to enforce action, if its advice and warning 
are disregarded by a temporary suspension of these B-oarde and 
the appointment in their place of small bodies of nominated 
members. Unless an undivided responsibility is thus titrown oi; 
these Municipalities, risking even initial failure for its sskCi 
these institutions will neither become elficient iustrumw^ts of 
local administration nor will they fiffil the higher puipot^eof 
serving as seminaries for the edueatiou of the people iu the art 
of seir-government. Dike the Taluka Boards our Municipalities 
also suffer from the meagreness of their resources : but exfe|)l in 
regard to education and large projects of sanitation and wwtcu'- 
supply, St is only fair that, they should rely upon tbeu?sdveK, 
DfW'ge projects are, of course, so utterly beyond fclscei*|Miciiy of 
I these bodies that their execution is impossible unless substtwlial 
grants-i»-ald towards capital outlay are made from ProvinoiAl 
revenues. Also for meeting adequately the growing ©dueatioiial 
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ueedfi of their areas larger as 
pensable. As regards po\ve 
sumeieiitj though here aad 
rastrietlous maj be oeeessary, 

^ iJkstricl Boards, 
different from t” 1 
area of its inrisdiotion is i 

1..V, .1,. co\«„1r to 

'“rr '■ 

graduates of a eertaia ^tlJLT Z 

peuUouers receiving a pension of Is. 75 a mo^th or S,ove““nf 
lijlders paying an assehsment of Rs. aoO or above and ^.dr°’ 
niocehants, and others paying ineomc-tax on at least Rs^ a 

year. Thus, taking Poona, 1 would have on the District Board 1R 
S hv ^ til® remaining 27 elected as follows ■— 

8 by the 8 Taluka Boards, 2 by the Poona City Munieinalitv n 'hn 
the other ilumeipalities, one eaeh, and 6 by the SDeoial^P<iitf 
tuenoy outlined above. A Board so eonstituted ina? be L™r?»d 
to do usehil work if steps are taken to place suffin^nnf m 
at Its disiiosal. 1 have already suggested above hat tlfe Tr®® 
proceeds of the one-anna cess, IttstdieiuctiJfLt 
educational share and medical and veterhiary grfnts 
made over to Taluka Boards and that a Sof of ’the 
revenue, say 10 per cent, or in its place an e mivalLt sdd??^^^^ 

DktriA”B ‘"f siioaM be made rifabjf "to 

Bi^tiiefc Boardsi, -l-he pruirugie of adiaittinc Loeai i. 

share in the Excise revenue is not a ne^v one rin?fl ! 
o;,t years ago the one ann’a cess was levied on a portion o'fhhe’E? 
CISC reyomiB though not on the wliole of it. E^n tedav a fiSi 
sum 01 h; lakhs appears under eontributions frAn ^^ovLcifl 
Eoeal as eoiitnliution in heu of one-anna cess on Excise revenue'’ 
ftf'n Srant was fixed at a time when the Excise revenue 

?L R its present prop^tlonr and 

tilie Boards ha?e thereby beep deprived of & m 

which otherwise would live h, tw of tbefS 

111 regard tu eommunieatioiis at any rate, the Distriet Rnoldl’ 

P?*’.*' 1’®®'® ® burden which should reallv 

fall on tlie Provincial revenues, it is not an extrsvammt 

fSooM th® income from f!S 

should be handed over to these bodies to enable “hem to 


the present Act; is on the ivhoie- 
•e small relasatiopsof .present 

-The ease of the Bistriet Board is slif^hHtr 
Taluka Boards^and Munmp&litim, \he 
large, and I th.hik it is an adTantaffe iA. 
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ais^liarce their aitfcias In a satisfactory iimtmer. As regard h tm 
nmv&TH <>f these Boards, I think tlmii the present law is on the 

whole suffioiont, though, as in the case o£ MunieipaUtio^, some ot 

the restrictions may have to be relaxed, 

CouncilBi-^l now coroe to the "^’ory important 

quesMon of Distdat Councils. The three 

Rvstem of District Administration are its seorecj, its purtly 
bureauoratie eharactar and its departmental delays. 
ouestions affecting the interests ot the people are ooiimdtred 
and dBoided behind their bacfes on the mere reports ot 
only final orders being pubUshed Enc 

thoni'h the people existed simply to obey. The constant re- 
ferences, backwards, and forwards, which an excessive multiplica- 
tiln of Central Departments has necessitated, involve long 
and vexatious delays even in the disposal of petty matters ani &ce^ 
fruitful source of irritation and suffering to simple villager^. 
The Collector is the chief representative of the Executive Gov- 
ernment in a district and to prevent the evils ot an unemti oiled 
txSe of power, he is subjected to a senes of checks m his 
■-»v ThnsB checks are. however, all official ; they are all 
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(c) Those which the Collector should dispose of fioally If he 
Is able to carry the District , Council with him, but which he: must.. . 
otherwise refer to the Central Gover-nment, and 

(d) those which he may decide as he deems best even against 
the opinion of the District Couneil. 

Coniidentiai! matters will necessarily have to, he withheld from 
tlie Disf-.rict Councils. As regards (t^), (c) and (c?), I indicate 
■beiovv' the nature of the questions that may come under them, ife 
'.vill of course be understood that my object is omrely to illustrate 
what questions, in my opinion, should be dealt wuth in the dilferenh 
ways proposed and not to give exhaustive lists. , o,f s.iich questions^ 
Matters vdiieh may he placed under (b):— 

(1) Legislative proposals. 

(2) Proposals of revision settlements, 

(3) Revision of water-rates. 

(4) Recommendations about reraiasions of land revenue, 
p) . Creation of new Municipalities. 

(6) Extension of the operation of Acts to new areas. 

(7) Imposition of punitive Police. 

(5) Creation .of new posts. 

Matters which should come under (c): — 

(1) Opening, location, and abolition of liquor shops. 

(2) Suspensions of land revenue. 

(3) Levy of building Snes. 

(4) City survey "proposals,. ; 

(h) Organization of local supply from forests. 

(6) Opening of new and closing of old schools. 

fT) Establishment of Village Fanehayats and Unions. 

(8) Suspension of Taiuka Boards, Municipalities, Fanehayats ' 

and Unions, ‘ j 

(9) Creation of Benches of Magistrates. 

(10) Rules regulating fairs, processions, Sze. 

(11) Assumption of property under the Court of Wards Act. 

Matters which may come under (d):- | 

(1) Urgent preeautiortary measures against plague, cholera, i 

and other epidemics 1 

(2) iMeasitres for preservation of peace. J 

(3) Measures of famine relief. ^ 

I would allow the members to Initiate, where necessary, the 'i 

consideration of such questions or grievances as in their opinion i 
should be brought to the notice of the Collector, and I wnuld | 
make the Collector the real head of all the Departments of Kxe- | 
cufcivo AdmmiHtrafcion in his district except in matters which J| 
refiuiro technical or expert knowledge. It will be seen that the | 
Oietrlct Councils will be aniy advisory bodies—advisory in the | 
that no resolution of theirs can lake elect tinlesH it is | 
aerepted by the Collector. If this maehinerj is brought Into | 
•existence and If larger powers are then delegated to the Collector* 1 
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1 have aliove the lalter oulj ene higher authority in the- 

Presidency* viz*, the Central Government. This means the aboli- 
tion of all the Commisslonerships except that in Sind, The 
Collectors will then correspond direct viifch the Central Govern- 
ment and probably a third member will have to be added to the 
Executive Connell. To enable the Government to exercise general 
Eupervision over District Administration, it will be necessary t» 
appoint Inspectors-Gcnerahwho will tour round the Presidency and 
do inspection work on behalf of the Government. Expert advisors 
will also he necessary for those branches of the Administration 
which rccxnlre high technical or scientific knowledge. But the 
only authority from whom the Collectors will receive orders 
will be the Central Government. 

I am confident that the creation of District Councils as 
suggested above will be attended with | beneficial results. The 
view has been expressed that no such bodies need ba called into 
existence and that the only thing required to meet the neeesfeitjes 
of the situation is to delegate larger powers to the Collector* 
All I can say is that those who tender such advice do not correctly 
understand the spirit of the times, 'What is wanted is not a mere 
increase of official efficiency, assuming that such increase can be 
secured b} following the course proposed, I have already pointed 
out that a return to the old benevolent autocracy of the Collector 
is no longer possible and any attem'jpt in this direction will not 
only fail but will be widely resontbd. The cry of the people- 
everywhere is that the Car of Administration should not merely 
roll over their bodies but that they themselves should bo pei- 
mitted to pull at the ropes. Increased proficiency in the ver- 
naculars on the part of District Officers or more determiised 
attempts to promote social intercourse are only surface remedies, 
which will not touch the real root of the evil. We want an 
interest in the Administration around us. The educated classes 
are only critics of the Administration to-day heeause the Gov- 
ernment does not realize the wisdom of enlisting their eo-oper- 
‘ ation. Some people imagine an antagonism between the interests 
^ of the educated classes and those of the masses and they hope 
^ to fortify themselves by winning the gratitude of the latter as 
1 against their unpopularity with the former. This, however, ib a 
; delusion of which the sooner they get rid the better. The edo- 
cated classes are the brain of the country, and what they think 
to-day, the rest of the people will think to-morrow. The pro- 
> blem of bringing the Administration into closer relations with 
i the people is essentially a problem of associating the educated 
|| classes with the actual work of the Administration. With Village 
i Panehayats at the bottom, District Councils in the centre and 
1 reformed’ Legislative Councils at ths top, this problem will have- 
1 been fairly faced, so fat’, as the exigencies of the present arc 

||ii30ncerned. 
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east and west in INDIA 

The object of the IJnivZLT^ ^^l^ress^London^July 1911. 
«<i by the organisers to be “ to ^ aeaK?°"^*^ «f deserib- 

hnowledgea^d the Modern 

sisting between the peoples of VviJf sub- 

between so-called white „d so-eallpJ ,“"^.*^“«^ East, 
■view to eneouraging between tw t coloured peoples, with a 
wost friendly fellin|s and a heSer 1“ ®'' the 

^mmoneoment of the twentieth eenh,!^ oo-operation.” With the 

Rist and the West may be rpMrfloii fsJations between the 

phase, and it is. 1 think L Sd wite ^^'1? “‘f®^ ^ 

times that the IVest should thtek of spirit of the 

the representatives oraU races ° 4rd“eve?"^ 1 

tion might meet each other face fn 1®'^®’°?®^ ‘jpes of eivitiea- 
rivalry, further the cause rf mutLf W '“'S*’*- « friendly 
■Oeoident and Orient” To the r.en u®"*? respect between 
desire on the part ‘of Ihe ^eopW the W 
■o matter of profound interest sn^ nr t ^^® ^s naturally 

The traditional view, so well eroressed sig»ificanoe. 
changeless and unJesistinT saS^ beheld^ the poet, of the 
iegiona of the West as th^ j beholding with awe the 

the storm, while the storm ksted an^n! 

■Jn thought, wheL the storm ^ again 

■encpuraloJalmost inrite-unchrA^^ for eenturiel to 
nations in Eastern lands, in utter d1w,t»s,¥®r*u °- , Western 
of Eastern peoples. Such ageression t^„®^„^*'®’''Si»tsorfeeliiigk 

for ever, and the protest IFtho W ^^ ®''®''’ ®°“‘^ "ot go on 

■evideneea by t!,e steady growth of a^feetoe^f” against it. aa 
•m diiSarent Eastern lands has now ™t3°“ai self-respect 

volume to render its continuanee on®nM snfteient strength and 

if not altogether impossible. Tte “ictorieTof®Ja’'rn®’^ improbable. 

ihnmtryoi Turkey m-nnnij Bassia, 

thii awakcBing of’^China file EDre^ o^ttJitnes, 

f»dia, PerKla fTnfl Ecynt all roovemeut itj 

reyiiingfocrcZJept^K West 

whieln stso h&s «o«gli| In the »asfc to Etau&rds by 

'"“t " “Sr? 

««Bt friendly ^lit: atd t“hrrtwVo"i®'^ ‘^® 

and the 
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and &o ielieate as ife is i» In the ease of ether- 

countries, the contact of the West with the East is large! v external'- 
only ; In India the West has, so to say, entered into tl*© very hone 
and marrow ot the East, For a hundred years now, more or less, 
India has been under the political sway of England, and t«?,c iu- 
dttstr^al domination of the country has been no less complete than 
the political. This peculiar relationship introduces lofeo the 
problem factors of great complexity, and the eouliict of InterestR, 
which it Inrolves, has to be harmonised before attempts made 
with the object which the Congress has in view, can poHsess an 
enduring ¥aJu© or produce solid results. 

it is freeognised on all sides that the relations between 
Europeans and Indians In India have grown greatly strained' 
durkig the last quarter of a century. And yet Englishmen started 
with uncommon advantages in India. Owing to Indians peculiar ' 
development, tl .e establishment of British rule, so far from being 
resented, was actually regarded with feelings of satisfaction, if not 
enthusiasm, by the people over the greater part of the country. It 
is true that England never conquered India in the sense in which 
the word “ conquer ” is ordinarily used. She did not come to the 
country as an invader, nor did she fight her battles, when she had 
to fight them, with armies composed of her own people. The 
establishment and the consolidation of her rule, which undoubtedly 
is one of the most wonderful phenomena of modern times, was 
entirely the result of her superior pow'er of organisation, her 
superior patriotism and her superior capacity for Government, 
applied to the conditions that prevailed in India during the second 
half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. 
And, strange as it may seem to many, the new rule was accepted by 
the mass of the people as bringing them welcome relief from a 
more or less chronic state of disorder, and conferring on them 
advantages, outweighing all considerations on the other side. This 
was due to the fact that with all her contribution to human pro- 
gress in many fields, religion, philosophy, literature, science, art— a 
contribution which the world is coming to recognise more and 
more every day, and of which Indians may well remain proud for a!! 
time — India did not develop the national idea or the idea of political 
ftreedom as developed in the West. Who exercised the sovereign 
authority was to her people a minor matter, as long as it wm well 
exercised and did not seriously interfere with their religious, social 
or communal life. And it cannot be denied that in many essentia! 
respects, the standards of Government of the new rulers compared 
favourably wtth those of the indigenous powers that %vere then 
i struggling for supremacy in the land. The advantageous start 
i thus secured was futher improved by the declarations of wise and 
I far-seeing statesmen, made from time to time in those early days, 

I as regards the policy in accordance with which the affairs of this* 
I country were to be administered, India, they declared, was to 
I them a trust. Hot England’s profit but India’s mor^ and material* 
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well-being was to be tbe object of tbe role : Englishmen were not- 
to form » governing easfee in the omi.ntry; 'the people of India were 
to be iielped to advance steadily to a position of equality with them 
so that they might in due course aequire^ the capacity to govern 
theinselvee in accordance with the higher standards of the West. 

To 11^, the youth of the country for their new responsibilities, insti- 
tutions were started for imparting to them Western education, and 
tiie class thus trained in the ideas of the West was expected to act 
as interpreter between tbe Government and the people, bringing its 
active goodwill to the support of the former. The establishment of 
‘Cnhersities and Queen Yietoria’s noble Proclamation, addi’essed 
to the princes and people of India, on the morrow of the mutiny^ 
set the final seal on this large-hearted policy. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in mind to understand clearly 
tbe estrangement that has taken place, as observed above, during 
the last quarter of a century, between Englishmen and Indians 
especially that class among the Indians which has come 
directly or indirectly, under the infiaenee of the education of the 
West. Kamerically this class still constitutes hut a small pi’opor- 
tion of tbe v.'hole population, but it is undoubtedly tbe brain of 
the couutrv, doing its thinking for it, and determining its public 
opinion. For several years this class was keenly appreciative of 
England’s work in India and its attitude towards Englishmen, 
on the whole, was that of pupils to their teachers — an attitude of 
respect, of confidence, even of affection. The first effect of 
Western teaching on those who received it was to Incline’ 
them strongly in favour of the Western way of looking at 
things, and tinder this influence they bent their energies,. ; 
in the first instance; to a re-examination of the whole ' 
of their ancient civilisation — their social usages and institu- 
tions, their religious beliefs, their literature, their science,. ■ 
their art, in fact, their entire conception and realisation of life.. , 
This brought them into violent collision with their own society,. ' 
hut that very collision drove them closer to the Englishmen in 
tbe country, to whom they felt deeply grateful for introducing 
Into India the liberal thought of the West, with its protest against ' 
caste or sex disabilities and its recognition of man’s dignitj |!’ 
as man —a teaching which they regarded as of the highest value- I 
m serving both as a corrective and a stimulant to their old ■ 
eivillsation. On one point they entertained no doubt whatever ? 
in their minds,' They firmly believed that it was England’s settled 
policy to raise steadily their political status till at last 4hey fully If! 
participated in the possession of those free institutions, which it f j! 
the glory of the English race to have evolved. This belief, so i. 
strong at one time, began, however, gradually to weaken, when it || 
was seen that English administrators were not in practice as |j 
ready to advance along lines of constitutional development |j 
m had been hoped and that the bulk of Englishmen in the country is 
were far from friendly even to the most reasonable aspirattons of|!| 
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Indians in politleal matters. With the rise of the new Imperi I- 
ism in England, dmrieg the, last quarter of a eeotiiry, new and 
clearer signs became visible of a dkinclination on the* part of the 
rnling nafeioo to carry Into ej^ect the policy to which it stood com- 
mitted. Then Indeed the faith of Indian reformers in the elmracter 
and purposes of British rule, already tried by a feeling of suspi- 
'Cion, began definitely to give way. Suspicion was followed by 
■surprise, by disappointment, by. anger, and these inevitably pro- 
duced a rapidly-rising antbEnglish feeling, which espeeially 
affected the younger minds throughout the country. Things now 
»came to be regarded in a. ■ new light The old readiness to 
acknowledge freely and gratefully the benefits which India had 
-derived from the British connection, gave way to a tendency to 
indulge in bitter and fault-finding criticism, directed indiscrimi- 
nately against everything done by Englishmen. “ Wrong in the 
•one thing rare,” what mattered it to the Indians what Englishmen 
did, or how they conducted themselves in other respects ? While 
this development was taking place within the borders of India, the 
whole East was already being driven by those mysterious forces, 
which shape great events to a new life, in which a new longing to 
onjoy the solid advantages of a constitutional government and 
irealise the dignity of nationhood, was combined with a new pride 
in the special culture and civilisation of the East, a new impatience 
•of Western aggression and Western domination and a new faith 
in the destiny of Eastern peoples, India could not but be affected 
toy those thought-currents with the rest of Asia, and the influences 
•at work naturally received a powerful stimulus when Japan 
astonished the world with her victories over Russia, The 
steady growth of the anti-English feeling in the country was 
recognised by all thoughtful persons ti be fraught with a serious 
menace to the cause of peaceful progress and the outlook 
was undoubtedly very dark, when English statesmanship came to 
the rescue and by granting to the country a measure of constitu- 
tional reform, sufficiently substantial to meet the more pressing 
requirements of the day, helped largely to ease the tension and 
restore a more friendly feeling between the two sides. 

There is no doubt whatever that the reform measure.? of two 
•years ago arrested the growing estrangement between Europeans 
-and Indians in India, and since then the situation has undergone a 
steady and continuous change for the better. So marked is this 
change over the greater part of the country that there are many 
who hold that the desire to understand each other and respect 
■each other’s feelings and susceptibilifies was never so great as it is 
at the present moraenferf* For bow long these relations will tims 
•continue, to improve, and whether they will again tend to grow 
worse, and if so, when are questions more difficult to answer. It 
is well to remember that certain causes are constantly at work to 
produce misunderstandings and make harmonious relations be- 
, IWeeh two sides » matter of considerable difficulty. Thus the 
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f “ temperament, the natural predisposition to look at 

..iUi'&tions froQi different standpoint?, the tone habitually adopted 
Press, both English and Indian, these make a 
aemand on the patience o! either side, which it is not always 
-P®” OS'S®® ot personal ill- 

t rarer now than before — which, from time to time, 

.'attraet pubhe attention and cause inffnite mischief-cases in whieh . 
Indians are found to suffer insult and e’^en violence at the hands of 
mdiTidual Englishmen for no other reason than that they are 
iMmiw, These are, so to say, among the standing factors of the 
Situation, and they must, I fear, be accepted as inevitable, at any 
me, m the present circumstances of the country, 'Were these, 
the only elements tending to give rise to misuoderstanding and 
ineiioUj the matter would be comparatively • simple, for the inter- 
depend on the two communities working together with 
a fuUUment degree of harmony are so vast and of such paramount 
importance to both that it would not be a very diffieulfc task to 
keep within reasonable limits such misunderstanding and friction, 
whenever it arose. But the real sources of trouble, which invest 
the future %vith uncertainty, He much deeper. Is British rule to 
remain a rigidly foreign rule, a? long as it lasts, or will it conform 
.more and more .to standards which alone may be accepted in these 
days as compatible with the self-respect of civilised people ? What 
18 to be the objective of England’s policy in India ? How is the 
coailii^ of interest between the two communities to be reconciled 
and w hat sacrifiees may be reasonably expected from either side to 
render such reconciliation a living and potent reality ? These and 
other allied questions, which really go to the root of England’s 
connection with India, have to he answered before any prediction 
about the probable future of the relations between the Englishmen 
and Indians in India can be hazarded. The opinion is often 
expressed that if only Indians and Europeans will mix more 
largely socially, or if Indiana will participate in the games and 
sports of Englishmen in greater numbers, a better understanding 
between the two sides will be established, resulting in better 
relations generaHy. There is, of course, a certain amount 
... of feriilh Jn thiSy" an.d , it ".is .necessary to ■ acknowledge'' that - 
earnest efforts very recently made in several places by 
prominent members of the two communities to provide facilities 
for a better social int* rcourse, have contributed their share to the 
improfement in the situation that has taken place* But apart 
from Ihe fact that such freer „ intercourse, unless .it .iS' restricted- 
to individualH on either side, who are anxious to ses each other’s 
good points and are tolerant to each other’s weaknesses, may pro- 
duce difficulties of its own, I am ffrmly persuaded that as long 
as tlie ■consciousness of political inequality continues to be behind 
such intercourse, it cannot carry us far. I have no doubt that 
there are Engliahmen in India who put away from them all thought 
•of Buefa inequality In their dealings with Indians, and there are 
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alao Intaiaes who are not isfiooisooi by this eonsiiferatlctii in thpir 
relaliooH with Eog!i8hB«w. Bufc when this is the 

faet remains that as things ara to*^ay, the humblest Englishman 
in the eoonfcry goes about with the prestige of the whole Enipirf* 
behind him, whereas the proudest and most distingiiblied Indian 
cannot shake off from himself a certain sense that he helongH t«) a 
Biibjeot race. The soul of social friendship is motiml appreciation 
and respect^ which ordinarily is not found to co-exist with ft con- 
sciousness of Inequality^ Tms does not mem limfc where equality 
does not exist, the relations are necessarily unfriendly. It is not 
an uncommon thing for a party which Is in what may he called 
a state of subordinate dependence on another to be warmly attach- 
ed to that other party. Bat such relations are only possible, it' 
the subordinate party, assuming, of course, that its sense of self- 
respect is properly developed, is enabled to feel that its dependent 
state is necessary in its own interest and that the other party is 
taking no undue advantage of it for other ends. And this, I think, 
is roughly the position, as between India and England. It must 
be admitted that the present inequality between Englishmen and 
Indians, as regards their political status, can only be reduced by 
degrees and that a considerable period must elapse before it is 
removed altogether. Meanwhile Indians must be content to con- 
tinue in a position of subordinate dependence, and the extent to 
which a a fuller understanding, the most friendly feelings and a 
heartier co-operation ^ can be promoted between them and 
Englishmen, must depend upon bow they are enabled to realise 
that British rule is necessary for their progress and that British 
policy in India has no other aim than their advancement Any 
doubt on this point in the Indian mind will mean the weakening of 
the tie which binds the two countries and will not fail in the end 
to nullify the results of the most beneficent administrative 
measures. Assured on this point, on the other hand, Indians will 
not allow even serious administrative mistakes to alienate them in 
feeling or sympathy from the country under whose sway they find 
themselves placed, and with whose guidance they hope to advance 
to their appointed destiny. 

It may appear to some that too much stress is being laid in 
this paper on what may be termed the political development of the 
people of India and that no attempt is being made to discuss how, 
leaving political considerations alone, Europeans and Indians may 
be helped to acquire a deeper and more sympathetic understanding 
of each other's special culture and civilisation and how a heartier 
co-operation may be established between them in the purKuit of 
knowledge, or the service of humanity — ** for the greater glory of 
God and the relief of man’s estate.” So far as the under- 
standing of Europe by India is concerned, the work is 
1 .being carried on with great vigour under the auspices of 
I ^ " the Indian Universities, which have now been in existence for 
I more Iban fifty years. The very object of these Universities ia to 
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promote Western learning in th© tod and soeeessire generations 
of iridian students bare been and are being introduced by them to 
u study of Western literature and history, Western philosophy and 
Western sciences. And Tarious missionary bodies ha^e been 
presenting, for a century and more, the religion of the West to the- 
ptKtple of India. Through these agencies, a kno'wledge of Western 
Kociefey, of its traditions, its standards, its achievements, its- 
ideaiK, its outlook on life and its problems, its methods of realising 
itself— has been rapidly spreading in the country and the insight 
thus acfjuired is, on the whole, sympathetic and marked by deep 
and genuine appreciation. It is to be regretted that on the Eng* • 
iish sides there is no corresponding attempt to study and 
understand India. It is true that individual Englishmen have 
done monumental work in interpreting India to the West, but 
neither in England nor among Englishmen in this country is there 
any sympathetic study of Indian culture and civilisation, with the- 
result yhat very few Englishmen, in spite of a fairly prolonged 
stay in this country, acquire any real insight into them. It is a 
curious fact, and one of no sm^ll signilieanee, that in this matter 
Germany is far ahead of England, and even America bids fair to go 
beyond her* It is obvious that there is great room for improve- 
KiCnt here, and if one result of the present Congress will be to 
stimolat© among Engiishmen a study of Indian culture and 
eivllisatlon in a sympathetic spirit, the Congress will have render- 
ed a great service to India. But while it is undoubted 
that such study, especially if It. leads to increased.; respect 
for India by Englishmen, will contribute materially to improve the 
relations between the tv.’o sides, there is no getting away from the 
fact that as the contact between England and India at present is 
predominantly political, it is on theattifeudeof Englishmen towards 
the political advancement of India that the future of these relations 
win mainly turn. The question, therefore, how to promote “the 
most friendly feelings” between the East and West in India resolves 
Itself largely into how England may assist Indians polifeicah 
advaneemeat. 

The political evolution to which Indian reformers look forward 
is representative Government on a democratic basis. The 
course of this evolution must necessarily be slow in India, though 
it need nob be as slow as some people imagine. In is true, as Lord* 
.Moriey pointed out three years ago, that a long time must elapse 
before India takas those countless, weary steps that are necessary 
to develop a strong political personality. But a beginning has 
l>een made and the movement can now only be forward and not 
backward. The dilficulfeies that tend to retard the movement are 
undoubtedly great and at times they threaten to pro re quite 
overwhelming.' But every day the forces that urge us grow stronger' 
and in the end the difficulties will be overcome. It is unneces- 
sary to say that it is largely in Engtod^s power to hasten or delay 
.tbia evolution. 1! England wants to play her part nobly.,, in, tM» 
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mysteriotts mi. woBierfiil iaia% faer mgoife ta liel|i fcliis 

»dT»aee be firm ar*i irmmmhlB and aot iepen^eat oa fclie 
viewg, predileelioMs or aympalbieg of airaittlatriitors, 

whom she may, from time to time, charge wilh the direction of 
Indian affairs. I think the time has come when a definite pro- 
noiineement on this subject should be made by the highest author- 
ity entitled to speak In the name of England, and the BrifciKh 
CiOfernment in India should keep such pronoun cement In 
Tiew in all its actions, ^here is a class of thinkers^ and 
writers among Englishmen, with whom it is an axiom that Oriental 
people have no desire, at any rate, no capacity for represcntive 
institutions. This cool and'.eonvenient assumption is not stand- 
'ing the test of experience and in any ease no self-respecting Indian 
will accept it ; and it is astonishing that those men who thus seek 
to shut the door in the face of Indian aspirations, do not realise 
how thereby they turn the Indian mind against those very inter- 
ests for whose support they probably evolve their theories. The 
first requisite then of improved relations on an enduring basis, 
between Englishmen and Indians, is an unequivocal declaration 
on England's part of her resolve to help forward the grow'fch of 
representative institutions in India and a determination to stand 
by this policy, in spite of all temptations or difficulties. The 
second requisite is that Indians should be enabled to feel that the 
■Government under which they live, whatever its personnel^ is 
largely and in an ever-increasing measure national in spirit and 
sentiment and in its devotion to the moral and material interests 
of the country. Thus, outside India, Indians should feel the 
protecting arm of the British Government behind them, ready to 
help them in resisting oppression and injustice. The monstrous 
indignities and ill-trearaent to which the people of this country 
are being subjected to in South Africa, have aroused the bitterest 
resentment throughout the land. On the other hand, the recent 
action of the Government of India in prohibiting the supply of 
indentured labour from this country to Natal, has evoked a feeling 
of deep and widespread satisfaction, which cannot fail to have its 
effect on the general relations between Europeans and Indians in 
the country. Among matters bearing on the moral and material 
well-being of the people, the Government should lose no 
more time now in dealing with education in all its 
branches, in ^ a national spirit— especially with mass edu- 
cation and te'ehnical education. It is a humiliating reilee- 
tion that while in most other civilised countries univer- 
sal elementary education has long been accepted as one of 
the first duties of the State, while within the borders of India 
dtslef, the Feudatory State of Baroda has found it practicable to 
introduce a system of free and compulsory primary education for 
both boys and girls, in India seven children out of eight are still 
allowed to grow up in ignorance and darkness, and four villages 
mut of five are without a school 1 And as regards technical education, 
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wfalle^oiir Engineering Colleges, which, were started as far back as 
filtj Tears ag«, are stilUraming only subordinates for the Pnblie 
\\ ot-m miMTimmt of the Government, Japan, starting much later 
kaa already pruvKled herself with a eomplete system of techmVnj 

edueatioiMn all its grades. The third^ 

flTfd England should seid out to iodifli aid' 

f . r""" best 'Englishmen 

Indians have yet to learn a great deal, and their presence in ' thi 
country will strenghtbeo and not weaken India’s appreeiation'nf 
^11^1 England. But it should be realised that thoiieh^ 

the Indian average i« still inferior to the English average and wfll 
continue to be so for some time, individual Indians are to be found- 
IK ail parts ot the country, who in character, capacity and attain- 
ments tie able to hold their own anywhere. And when Enskhl 
wen, Ulterior to such men, are introduced into the country ^and 
placed IK ^ higher positions, a sense of unfairness and ' iniustir-P 
conjCH to pervade the^ whoie Indian community, w^hich is tpvv 

maintenance of good feeiins 
hewei and better men, sent out from En aland hptfp»* 
.fm^ee^ary, will prevent England’s preTflge’ £ 

lowered m India, and this in present eircumswi 
IS a consideration of great importance. The fourth ard 
last ,re|msite .that , 1 , would .like to mention is the extreme 
nee^sity . of . . socdi : Englte^ as come out to this eounfrv 
realising the .proiou.nd wisdom .of the advice, ■ urijed on them 
tin,easubyLord Moriny, that while bad ’manCa “re “ fS 
everywhere, they are in India “rcrime’\ I think Eimlishmon in w; 
cannot be too careful in this respect. The only safe fcbat . ’v 
one can say about the future of India is that it is still enveloped in 
ebseunty, but 1 beheve whole-heartedly in a great destinv fnr th 
people of my land We still retain maJy of tCe c 
whieh once placed us m the van of the world’s eivilisation-tho 
depth of our spintut-ahtj, our serene outlook on life, ourconeeulionR 
of donjestJC and soeW duty. And other races that harffrom tC 
to tune coma to make their home here have brought theS o™ 
treasure into the eo nmon stock. The India of the future wilTha 

compounded of all these elements, reinforcing one anothL L a 

long process oi discipline and purification and real adiustment ia 
necissary, before she gathers again the strength requi-red for mer 
allotted task, in this work of preparation, it has hein gtlnto l 
great W cstern nation to guide and help her. And if craven or selfeh 
eoimeels are not aliowed to prevail, England will have plLd the 
nobiest internationat part that has yet fallen to the lot of humanity 
y hen the men and women of India begin again to grow to the fuH 
height of their stature and proclaim to the world the mission that 
shall bo theirs, a great stream of moral and [spiritual energy lone 
lost to vievv, will have returned to its channel, and Bast and Wesf 
whiteand dark and yellow and brown-all have cause alike to- 
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THE SERVANTS OF INDIA SOCIETY- 

[llw following is the OmisiUiitlon of the. Sen^mfs of hulia 
Socii&y found*''<d bp Mr. G* K, Gokhah^ at Poona^ on ike 

12lih Jiim 1905.] 

For some tiire pasi, tlie eonviefclon has been foreiog itself on 
many earoesti end thoughtful mmd& that a stage has been reaehei 
■In the wotfe of nation-building! in India, when, for further progress, 
the devoted labours of a specially trained agency, applying itself to 
the task in a true missionary spirit, are required. The work that 
has been aeeomplisbed so far has indeed been of the highest value, 
The growth during the last fifty years of a feeling of eoinmoo 
■ nationality, based upon common traditions and ties, common hopes 
and aspirations, and even common disabilities, has been most 
striking. The fact that ^we are Indians first and Hindus, Mahomo- 
- dans, Parsees or Christians afterwards, is being realised in a 
steadily increasing measm*©, and the idea of a united and renovated 
India^ marching onwards to a place among the nations of the 
world, worthy of her great past, is no longer a mere idle dream of 
a few imaginative minds, but is the definitely accepted creed of 
those who form the brain of the community — the educated classes 
of the country. A creditable beginning has already been made in 
matters of education and of local self-government; and all clashes 
of the people are slowly but steadily coming under the inliuenee of 
'liberal ideas. The claims of public life are every day receiving 
wider recognition, and attachment to the land of our birth is 
growing into a strong and deeply cherished passion of the heart. 
The annual meetings of Congresses and Conferences, the woric of 
public bodies and associations, the writings in the columns of the 
Indian Press — all bear witness to the new* life that is coursing in 
the veins of the jieople. The results achieved so far are undoubt- 
edly most gratifying, but they only mean that the jungle has been 
cleared and the foundations laid. The great work of rearing the 
superstruetuiie has yet to be taken in hand and the situation 
demands on the part of workers devotion and sacrifices propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the task. 

The Servants of India Society has been established to meet in 
Home measure these 'requirements of the situation. Its members 
frankly accept the British connection as ordained, in the Inserut- 
able dispensation of Providence, for Indians good. Self-Covern- 
raent within the Empire for their country and a higher life 
-generally for their, countrymen is their goal This goal, they 
, 'recognise, cannot be attained, without years of earnest and patient 
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effort and saerlfices worthy of the cause. Much of fche work must 
be directed toward building up in. the country a higher type of 
eharacitcr and capacity than is generally available at present and 
the advance can only be slow. Moreover, the .path is beset, with 
great diffieolties : there will be constant temptations to turn back; 
bitter disappointments will repeatedly try the, faith of those who. 
have put their hand to the work. But, the weary, toil can have but 
one end, if only the workers grow not faint-hearted on. the way. 
One essential condition of success in this work is that a sufheient 
nuinber of our countrymen must now come forward to devote 
tliemsel ■ es to the cause ' in the spirit in which religious work is 
umlertaken. Public life must be spiritualized. Lova of country 
must HO fill the heart that all else shall appear as of little moment 
by its side. A fervent patriotism which rejoices at every opportu- 
nity of saerilice for the motherland, a dauntless heart which 
rcfiO'jes to be turned back from its object by difficulty or danger, a 
deep faith in the purpose of Providence which nothing can shake 
— equipped with these, the wmrker must start on Ms mission and 
reverently seek the joy which comes of spending oneself in the 
service of one’s country. : 

Xhe Servants of India Society will train men prepared to 
devote their lives to the cause of the country in a religious spirit, 
and will seek to promote, by all constitutional means, the national 
interests of the Indian people. Its members will direct their 
efforts principally tov^ards (1) creating among the people, by 
example and by precept, a deep and passionate love of the mother- 
land, seeking its highest fulfilment In service and sacrifice; 
(2) organising the work of political education and agitation, basing 
it on a careful study of public questions, and strengthening gene- 
rally the public life of the country; (3) promoting relations of 
cordial goodwill and co-operation among the different communi- 
ties ; (1) assisting educational movements, especially those for the 
education of women, the education of backward classes and indus- 
trial and scientific education ; (5) helping forward the industrial 
development of the country ; and (6) the elevation of the depressed 
classes. The headquarters of the Society will be at Poona, where 
it will maintain a Home for its members, and, attached to it, a 
library for the study of subjects bearing on its work. The 
following constitution has been adopted for the Society 

1 . The Society shall be called “ The Servants of India Society ’ 

2. The objecis of the Society are to train national niission- 
arlea for the service of India and to promote, by all constitutional 
ineai'is, the true interests of the Indian people. 

3, The Society will consist of (a) a First Meniber of President* 

Ordinary Meiiibers, and (c) Members under training. 

4, The Fmt Member or President will be the Head of the 
Society. 
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5. Every member, on admission, shall nisdergo of special 
Iraining for a period of Eve years. Daring this period, ho will In? 
Icnown as a ‘ Member under training/ ^When a member han^coLi- 
pleted his five years’ diseipHne, he will be styled an ' Ordinary 

Member * of the Society, 

6. Subject to rules 12- and 13, every meml^er of the Society 
shall be a member for life, ' 

7. The affairs of the Society will foe managed, in accordanfe 
with bye-laws framed for the purpose, by the First l^leinber or Pre- 
sident, assisted by a Council of three Ordinary Members, vrim i*hall 
be elected by the Ordinary Members of the Society. Every year 
one member of the Council, whose name shall be drawn by lot, 
shall retire; but he will be eligible for re-election. 

8. Ko person will be admitted as a member of the Hoeiely, 
unless his admission is recommended by the Council and the re- 
commendation accepted by the First Member or President. 

9. Every member at the time of admission shall take the 
following seven TOWS : — 

(i) That the country will always be the Erst in his thoughts 
and he will give to her service the best that is in him. 

(ii) That fn serving the country he will seek no personal ad 
vantage for himself. 

(iii) That he will regard ail Indians as brothers and wdll work 
for the advaneement of ail, without distinction of caste or creed. 

{iv) That he will be content with such provision for himself and 
his family, if he has any, as the Society may be able to make, lie 
will devote no part of his energies to earning money for hhuiielf . 

(v) That he will lead a pure personal life. 

(vi) That he will engage in no personal C|uarrel with any one. 

(vii) . That he will always keep in view the aims of the Society 
and watch over Its interests with the utmost neal, doing all he can 
to advance its work. , He will never do anything which is incon- 
sistent with the objects of the Society. 

10* Every member under training shall, during the tiase that 
he is under training, place himself under the entire guidance and 
control of the First Member or President and shall do such work 
and devote himself to such strains as the First Member or President 
may direct* 

11. An Ordinary Member may be sent by the First Mctiiibcr or 
President and Council to any part of India on special duly or for 
general work in eonnectioo with the Society. Me will bo bound to 
to- do 'the work assigned to him under the general direeliois of the 
Flri^Mwiber or President and Council, and will obey all orders 
, may be received from them. 
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1 2. Tile Society limy rekmsa a mamiber from iiis irowa &ni 
pmiut torewga his memteship on the gronoil of oootmxie^ 
ili-lii'aitii or for other soffieienfe cause on a recommendation to that 

being made by the Coiineil, with the conearranee of not less 
than three-fourfcha of the members of the Soeiefcy, and the reeom* 
inenclaliofi being aeeepted by the First Member or President. 

Ki The Society may ramoT© the name of any member from its 
roll of members on a recommendation to that effect being made by 
the Coancib with the concurrenee of not less than three^foarths of 
the members of the Society, and the recommendation being accept- 
ed by the First Member or President, 

14. The First Member will hold oUee for life. 

it will be the doty of the First Member to recommend in 
writing to the Connell the names of three Ordinary Members, ont 
of wiuiin the members of the Society shall elect a successor to him 
as First Member on a vacancy oeeurring. If no such recommenda- 
tion has been received by the Council when the vacancy occurs, the 
mmribers of the Society may elect any Ordinary Member, or, in the 
absence of a suitable Ordinary Member, any member to succeed as- 
First Member. 

In case, however, it appears undesirable to elect any member 
as First Member, the members may elect one of their number to be 
President o! the Society for a period of three years, 

15. When a vacancy occurs in the First Membership or 
Presidentship of the Society, the Council for the time being shall 
exercise all the posvers vested by the rules in the First Member 
or Pres ideot singly or the First Member or President and Council 
until sueli time as a new First Member or President is duly elected : 
and any act done by the Council, during such time shall foe 
deemed valid, provided that the Council takes steps with all reason- 
able despatch to arrange for the election of a new First Member 
or President under rule M, 

Kb In special circumstances, the First Member or President 
and Council may exempt, for reasons to foe recorded in writing,, 
any member of the Society from the operation of any rule, save 
rule No. lb 

17. An applicant for membership may be required to pass 
through a period of probation before admission as a member and 
tuny, in that case* foe enrolled as a Probationer on such terms and 
for such period a® the First Member or President and Council 

may determine, 

18. The 'first Member or President and Council may remove' 
the naiiae of any Probationer from the list of Probationers before 
the expiry of the period of probation^ The Society will not foO’ 
bound lo dkcloae tiia reasons for such removal. 
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19. The First Member or Fresiilent and Coiiiicdl may admit 
any person, who in Ifeeir opinion Is oapabl© of beinj^ tnihied to 
assist eflieiently members off the Soefetj in llihr work and who is 
prepared to derote his life to s«eh work, a« » Pemimeut Assistant 
of the Society, on such terms as the First Member or Fresident 
and Council may detevmiiie, Femmnent Assistants will be ilsviJecI 
into two elassea— Senior and Jiinior— according to their ediiea- 
llonal and other qnallfiealions. 

20* A Permanent Assistant may, on grounds of special fitness 
and after a period of approved serrica of not less than thrca years, 
bo admitted as a member of the Soelefey. 

2L Xhe First Member or 'President and Council may rciuofo 
the name of any Permanent Assistant from the list of Permanenl 
Assistants of the Soeiety, The Society will not be boned to dii- 
close the reasons for aneh 'remoral. 

22. The First Member' or President and Coiineii m %x admit 
any person, who is in full sympathy with the objects of the Society 
■ and is prepared to demote his life to such work as m,w be assigne'cl 

to him for the benedt of the Soeiety, as an Attache of the Society 
on such terms and under such control as the First Member or 
President and Council may determine, 

23. The First Member or President and Council iiiay reniore 
the name of any Attaehd from the list of Attaeht^ of the Society. 
The Society will not be bound to disclose the reasons for such 
removal,. 

24. The First .Member or President and Council may enrol 
any person, who is in full syiopathy with its objectH and who is 
prepared to devote a portion of his time and resources to the 
furtherance of its work, as an Associate of the Soeiety. ’ 

25. Probationers, Permanent Assistants, Attaches and Asso- 
ciates will have no voice in the management of the affairs of the 
Society and no interest in the Society's jjroperty or funds. 

26. AU property of the Society shall belong to the Society in 
Its corporate character, and no member, in his individual capacity, 
nor the heirs, executors or assignees of any member shall have any 
right to any portion of it. 

27. The property of tho Soeiety shall be held by three trusteeir, 
one of whom shall be the First Member or President for tho time 
being and the other two, such Members as may be elected by the 
Members of the Society for the purpose. 

28. All contracts, entered into for and on behalf of tho 
.Society, shall be in the name of the FhVst Member or FrCi^tclent. 

- In all suits brought by or against the Society, the Society shall bo 
'■ irepresented by the First Member or President. 

' 29, Tbe Society .shall not be dissolved by tho death, secession 
4>t removal bf any member* 

, ' '' 'i, . \ 
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30. ^ The First member or Presii^eal may, with the eonearreneo 
of a majority of the Ordinary Members of the Society, make, alter 
•or resefiid, any bye-law or liye-Iaws for (1) the maoagaoent of the 
alfilrfi of the Society aoci theeondiiGt of its Misinesa ; (2) the cus- 
tody, disposal and control of the liiods of the Soeioty ; Hi) the 
provision to be made for members of the Society and their families 
■ and the grant of speoia! allowances to them in special cimim* 
stances; (4) the grant of leave to morabera of the Society ; (A) fcha 
grant of allowances to Permanent Assistants and Attaches of tho 
Society ; and (6) the carrying oat in other ways of the objects of 
the Society* 

3L The Firafc Member or President and Coimeil shall have 
the power to take whatever steps may he deemed necessary in the 
Interest «>f the Society, provided that they are not ineonslstenfe 
with the. objects of the Society or w^ith the provisions or spirit of 
any of the rules or bje-Iaws at the time in force. 

32. No alteration shall be made in this eonstitiition, unless 
it ifs recommended by the Council with the concurrence of not lens 
than three-fourths of the members of the Society, and the reeom- 
^nenda ti on accepted by the First Member or President. 

The following Bye-La^vs have been made under rule 30 : — 

(1) The Society shall, as eireiimstanees permit, establish 
Branches for work in dilferent parts of the country. At the head 
of each Branch there shall be a Senior Member whose appointment 
and removal shall vest in the First Member or President and 
Council. The affairs of each Branch shall be managed by a Board 
eonsisting of the Senior Member and the Ordinary Members 
belonging to It. 'V' ■ ■ 

& (a) Every 'Member under training will be granted an 
allowance of Es, SO a month for the first two years of his training 
and Es. 3;» for the next three, 

(5) Every Ordinary Member will be granted an allowance of 
Rs. 35 a month for the first five years, Rs. 60 for the next five 
years and Rs. 03 afterwards, 

(r) All Member^, whether under training or Ordinary, will be 
granted a personal jtlfowanee of Rs. 10 per month in addition to the 

sllowances mentioned above, 

id) The Senior Member of a Branch will be granted a special 
ailow&nee of H«. 10 a month, 

(e) A rent allowance, not exceeding Es, 15 a month in Bombay 
and 10 elsewhere, or the actual rent paid if less, will h& 
granted to Ordinary Members, in ease there are no (iuarters avail- 
able on the premises of the Society, 

(/l The allowance of Junior Permanent Assistants will h& 
■Rs. 15 lo 20 and that of Senior Permanent Assistants Rs, 20 to 
■11$. 30 per month* 
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(3) (a) A Marote ^mmg h aiillllel feci few© iwdiifelis^' 
Itnirt «ir«ry wisiufe i»ii ba g»Ele4 by tbe FIrafe Meinbar W' 
WpmliMn%' E»ii, if tba ipfliimii'l ii atlaobc^ fco » Bmnob* tfee Senior 
Maalwr 0 f tb&t Briwieb. 

(b) Or^iwtry Members i^ra enllfelei to a. monfeli’s leave every 
j«yr^ wiiiefei can foe gmntei by felie First Member or Fresident^ 
iWid, if Ibe ft|3»plieanl is alfeaehed lo a Branch* the Senior Member oi 
Usal Bmiieb. 

(c) Ordinary Members of the Central Frovfnees and Berar are 
«tifeleil to one Mionfcli and ten days * privilege teave if they go on 
leave on the l»l of May. ■ 

{id] All members are entitled to twenty days^ casual leave in a 

(€| Both casual and privilege leave mentioned above will 
only be sanctioned if the work of the Society permits. 

(4) (a) The life of every member w’ill* on admission* be assured 
by the Society, in favour of the First member or the President for 
the time being, for a sum of Rs. 3,000 payable at death. If no 
Insurance Company accepts the life of any member for assurance, 
the First Member or President and Council may make such other 
arrangement as they deem fit to secure, in the ease of such member, 
the object of this Bye-Law. 

(6) On the death of a member, whose life has been assured* 
t^e First Member or the President shall pay the amount recovered 
ct» the life-policy of the deceased to such member or members of 
hie family as the deceased member may, by will or otherwise in 
•writing, have directed. In the absence of such direction, tlie First 
Member or the President and Council shall have the power fco 
determine whether the amount recovered may be paid fco any mem- 
ber or members of the deceased’s family, and if so, to whom. 

(5) The First member or President and Council may grant, in 
special circumstances, a special allowance to a member, salted to 
ttie recfuirements of his ease. 

(6) If a member secedes from the Society be and bis family 
«ball forfeit all claim to the benefit secured to him or them under 

j these Bye-Laws, 
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LIFE OF 

GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE. 

SECOKB EBmON. KEVISEI) AND ENLARGED. 

WITH AFPEN DICES 

Containing the fall tot of the Constitution of the Sfr'fmis 
of Imlia ani also exeorpis from the nuinornui 

obituary noticos, roimioiiMiieeR* recolleclioni 
aiii appramtioos, 

A sketeb of bis Mfo ati€ oaraer witb nuineroos gflettions from 
bis speeches ani writings^ ercerpis from hit speeches m the 
Ticeregal Council, the In<3[ian National Congress »n^ other imporl* 
ant aMressoB, Contains also a full account of the Serrante of 
India Society with a verbatim reprint of Its constitution m§ 
programme as oHgiaaliy written by Mr. Gokhale whieii forme 
Appendix A. Appendix B contains appreeiations of the ehiiraeter 
and genius of Gohbale from Ms weiLknown friends and admirers 
beginning with a message from II. M, The King Emperor. Among 
Ibnse from whose appreciations telling extracts are here recorded 
may be mentioned, the Marquis of Crewe, H. E. Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Curzon, Lord Beay, Sir William Wadderbum, Sir Henry 
Cotton, Mr, H. W, Nevlnson, Sir George Bird wood. Sir Theodor© 
Morison, Sir Herbert Boberts, Mr. Charles Roberts, Dr. Ruther* 
ford, Bt. Hoji. E. S* Montagu, Lord Willingdon, Mr, Ramsay 
Macdonald, Hon. Mr. Claude Hill, Hon, Sir Harold Stuart, Sir 
P,_M. Mehta, Rfe. Bon. Syed Amir AH, H. H, the Aga Khan, Sir 
■Tames Meston, Dr, Sir S.Subraraania Iyer, Hon, Sir D. PafclanI,. 
Hon, Sir S, Sivaswami Iyer, Hon. Sir G. M. Chftnavis, Sir Krishna 
Gupta, Mr, A. Maecalum Scott, Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Mr. S, 
S« L. Polak, Dr* Bhandarksr, Sir Bash Behari Ghose, Mr. D. E» 
Waeha, Sir N, G. Chandavarkar, Mrs, Besant, Mrs. Sarojini, etc, 

WITH A FEOHTISFIEGE. 

Price, if anas Four. 

G , ' 'A?^afcefian' & "Co., ' Sun kuranm '"chefefcy Street, Madras. 
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SELECT OPINIONS ON 8 

“THE INDIAN REYIEW” | 

Rev. J. T. Stifidet]landi 'Tobonto, Canada,— -I .m 
read ynur ‘Eeview* wifcii great interest ■ and '.profit, ' * * 3 

I wish the •Indian Eeview* could, be placed in || 
many pnbiio libraries in Canada, tbs United States g 
and England. It would do a silent but telling work.’^ rf 
The Late Mt, WMiam Digby^ *** * . g| 

la its wav— an admirable way— I think the •Beview,’ g 
which emanates from Madras, is an exceptionally in- g 
tercsting monthly publication, and I congratulate 0 
Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly g 
•BeviewE but on the excellence of its lead.’* g 

Mt. j. Herbert Roberts^ M, P.— ‘‘Let me congm- g 
tulate you on the admirable editorials of this interesting g 
monthly. I appreciate highly your many services to g 
the cause of progress in India.’* g 

Tbe Tribune , — A storehouse of pleasant and im 
structive reaciingc g 

The Educatlomat l?ev/ew.— Thera is no periodical g 
in India which approaches it for the money* It caters for hi 
all readers, and should prove a welcome addition to the S 
reading tables of first-grade colleges. 8 

Sir William Wedderburm^^'^ An excellent Madras S 
Magazine.* g 

i^The annual subscription to the Indian Beviem is S 
Hs. 5 (Five) only p'er annum including postage. Subsorip- S 
tion can commence from any month. If you have not 3 
already seen the Beview send postage stamps for As, Two 5 
for a fre e specimen copy to G. A. Natesan k Co., Aladras. g 

G. A, Hatesan & Oo., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 3 

a 

[ ” With such a magazine as the Indian Beview it is ^ 
impossible to question the serious interest of our fellow 
subjects in the Dei>endency in all matters which affect S 
world progress. The striking feature of such magazines g 
is the detached and impartial spirit which animates the g 
writers of the articles and the ready reproof of any ^ 
utterance which belittles the high ambition of the Indian g 
nation to deserve the' respect of all nations.” — The 8 
UiVieM 0/ Bei>iiwsil ’g 
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ALL ABOUT TME Wm | 

THE iHOtlN REVIEW W&B BOOK. | 

FHO.V LhTTt-n^ TO J//,’. SATK.^AF. « 

VL 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDEBBUEN | 

Tito Rii^'iew’' War Book h iinior^fl an i'nc-5f-lo« |j| 

pa^dia ef India’s coxaraiaslisijs in this "f4»at worM j| 

SIR SIDNEY LEE § 

You liaire eoilCfeted a vmt amoniit of talnalilo «xci » 
pertinent inforniatioa, wfoioh siionid bo of great serfici H 
to the Indian pt^blie, and shenld promote ellc'ctlTely onr ^ 
ipiperial cause. Yonr writers prove beyond doubt the S 
singleness of spirit animaling India with all the other a 
parts of the British Empire. I think by pnblishifig this Bt 
Tolnme you are rendering a great imperial serrlce* ^ 

THE mmmm sm habolb etbait i 

I eoiigratmlata you on producing this excellent coni- S 
pendium of information v/Meh is extremely useful. S 

THE HON’BEE ME. A. G. OAE^EW | 

'It appears lo me a most interesting and informing ^ 
collection of papers and it does no small credit to your g| 
enterprise that yon should have been able to cohect siieh g| 
a large and represenlstive band of contributors, I hope £| 
the book will imye the success It undoubtedly deseiveSf ft 

THE HOFBLE ME. J, H. STOHE .. • g 

(Director of Bfblie Instruction, Madras.) ^ ^ ft; 

I think you deserve great credit for your patmotic ft 
Tsnture and I hope you will recei^’e public appreciation 
and support, ^he book is a mine of information about ft 
the War, and ite causes, cannot be too widely dilluaed. i| 
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604 PAGES, 240 PORTRAITS, 107 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
37 CARTOONS, 16 MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 

Price Ks- Four- 


G. A. Natesaft & Go, Saokurama Chetti Street, Madras. Bfc 





I NOIE HEW PRICES OF NATESAN’S NEW BOOKS 

• For India’s Uplift. Second edition ^ new and 

I lip- to-date colketiou of Speeches and Writings on 
j Indian Questions, By II rs. Annie ■ Besant» 

I Price Me. 1-8. To Subscribers of LB Rs. T-4, 

lash Behari Chose s Speeches & Writings, 

I 8eeoiu! Edition, With an Index. Price' He. 1-4. 

J To Suhsrrihet> of '* I RT He. One. 

•! Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches & Writings. 

^ St-^CiO’d Edition. An op-to'd.nte, exhaustive and 
1 c Jii'ipreheiisive ndleetion. Price Bs. d, 'To 8uhs- 
I eribers of ITH.'' its. 2”8, 

; ^ The Swadeshi Movement. ■ A Symposium by 

Representative Indians ib .Anglo-indians. Becond 
Edition : Price Bs. 1-4. To Subscribers of the 
IncliViB /ieamr^ lie. One, 

The Indian National Congress. A new and 

up-to-date edition. Full text of all the Presiden- 
tial Addresses, Resolutions, Portraits of all the 
Congress Presidents. Grown Bvo. Over 1,200 
pages, Rs. 4. To Subscribers of “ I. R,,” Bs- '3. 

Morky's Indian Speeches.—Crown ^ ; 8vo., 
Second Edition. Revised and en larged... Price Be, 
1-8. To Siibseribers of Be.: 1 , ' . 

Indian National Evolution, ' By^- Amvica 
Charan Muziiaidar. Second Edition.. Price Bs. B, 
To Subscribers of I.R.,” Bs. 2-8. 

: When ordering mention if you are a subscriber to the 

'Indian Eeview’*: otherwise concession rate will not be allowed 

ff^T/ds camels all fr.eviom lists. ■ 

G, k, Natesan & Co„ George Town, Madras. 

' ■P.T.Q. 


NEW BOOKS !N THE PRESS. 


HON, MR. SUREKDRANATH BANERJEA’S SPEECHES. 

An oolk^elloiri of fteltel of ths ; 

HoiJ. Mr. S«r«jndra?mtli Bantrj©!, Ife lii« nmny ; 

important Cnngreiii B|H*eche^l inoindmg lim fewo Pmi- ’ 
tJentml in3draa«*?i» im itpemtom in’ tlii ?H»r#gal ; 

Bengal md importiinl onet ‘ 

fared boih in India anri in Hngkn*l dtiring IjIr ?iHit8 
to that, cmiintrf in eotinanlion wUh the Pi'eMS Confereaee 
aoct Ctongrejps propaganda work, 

■Priee Rh, To Buhserlberfi of IIh, 2*^. 

'SPIECBES-^ WEiTIMGS^*ii W, W£0DERBI;RN» HABT, 

ComprekensiTe and exhaustive coltectioo of Sir 
Wlltlam. Wadderborn's Speeches and Wr.fcioga on lodiaii 
questions . i« presented to the poblie in this volnnw for 
the first time. It contains Sir WiiliAm*s Congress Pre»i« 
denlial addresses, hia speeches in liie Bouse of CommoBS 
o« Indmis: a:ffairsand miHoeliaiieoiiR other addrcRses aid 
writings In pamphlets and JonrnalK on l»‘diao sulijrcti, 

Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of ** L RJ' Re» 1*8* 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF SIR D. E. WACHA. 

Sir D.- E. Waeha’s numerous speeches and writings 
are.. brought under one cover for the first time in Iliia 
volume, -it contains his Congress Speeches, and his 
other addresses to various public bodies as also Ms seleol 
essays on. economic and financial subjecti^ 

f^c© Ks, 2. To Bubacribers of I. B# He. 1*8. 


- THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Mm Edition br&ugki up4&>‘dait* 

Anaecoantof its origin and growth. Fall text of all the 
Presidential Addresses. Re-prInt of all the Congrewt 
Resolutions. Portraits of all the Congress Frenideoli, 
(With an Index.) Cloth Bound. Over l,tOH3 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Hs, 4. To Siibaerifoers ol the ** LR.’' R«, 5, 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Siinliurama Chotfcv Street Madrat. 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR^ 



The Indian Review War Book 

A COMPRSHESSIVE AND AUTHENOJIC, ACdOtTNI! 0,F, THE 
WAR WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, : , 

, . . CARTOONS, MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 

CONTRIBUTEB.BY- ■ 

Officers of fcbe Indian CtviL M.illfcary and Medical SerYiees,, 
Ministers of Native States, Engineers, Educationists, 
Joiirnaiists, Lawyers, Pablieisfes" and .other Specialists. 

EDITED BY MR. Q. A. NATESAN. 
IITEOBDCTION BY H- 1. LOEB PIHTLABB^ 
H. E.THE YICEROY'S ORINIOM.: ' 

£9^ A Will pkmneel volume which shouM be of very 
great use to the public for- whom it is intemled.^^'Vk 

The Madras IfazL— The book contains a vast amount 
of information, historical, political, military, naval and 
geographical. Tarions writers, many of them specially 
Ciualified, discuss tho eatises of the war, the forces at the 
dllsposti of the belligerents, the weapons employed, the 
characters and talents of the leaders, and the effects of 
the war. Numerous illasfcrations accompany the articles. 

eOl PAGES, ‘ilOPORTRillTS, 107 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
37 CARTOONS, 16 MAPS mi> DIAGRAMS. 
PRICE, RS^FOUli. To Siibscnbers of The LB., BS.S. 


G. A* Natesan & Co., Sunkiirama Chettj Street, Madras. 


mm NiTiiia eyolutiii. 

A SUE¥EY OF TEE ORIGIK AND DEOGRESS 

OF TBE IHOIAM NATIONAL CONG'RESS. 

B1 AURIKA GHAEAM M'lZUMBAE, 

The writer with his iatiwate koowleige and pewanal 
experieree of the Congress mofeiiieisl has atteiiipki lo 
draw a pelsire of the national organlsalion without bii« 
or pte|«iioe. The hook also clearly Ceine® Ilia aiues 
»tt<3 otejeots of the Congress and shortly i«#l» willi 
some of the prohlema which roust sooner or later engage 
ite attention for the iuMlment of ste high mission* 

COOTEHTS Introdoetory. Th© Genesis of 
c&l Moreraent in India, The Early Friends of India. 
Th© Indian Frees, The Gathering Clouds, The Cloud® 
Lifted. The Dawning Light, The Inauguration and the 
Father of the Congress, The First Session of the Con- 
gress. The Career of the Congress, The Surat Imbroglio 
and the Allahabad Contention* The Work in England, 
The Congress ; A Matlonal Movement. The Success of 
the Congress* Th& Partition of Bengal The Indian 
Gnrest and its Bemedy. The Depression. The Reorgani- 
sation of the Congress. The Reconstruction of the Indian, 
Civil Service, The , Indian Representation in British 
Parliameal, India in Party FoMfeics, The Eduealionai Fro- 
hflem, India and the War, Appendices and mustrations. 

The name of Amviea Charan Mazumdar is known to 
■all Indians who are Congressmen or students of Con^ 
gress literature and history. And now in his old age he 
comes out with a book which every young Indian ought 
loread, mark and inwardly digest. The volume is m 
brief survey; of the origin and progress of our National 
Congress and of the ideals for which it stands. A volume 
of 25 chapters and 460 pages, from cover lo cover, it is 
useful, suggestive, breathing Inspiration and hope. The 
well-informed author begins at the beginning ; not only 
at the laying of the foundation-stone of the Congress 
but prior to that period even.— Afem lacfta, 

PRICE, Rs. Two. ■ To Subserifoers of Tki L B., Be. 1-8, 


ArNalesan'dirCo,, Sunkursma Chetfcy Stool, Malria, 



NEW EDmON.- ■ ■ V 

eOKHkU’S SPEECHES SWRITIRGS 

COMPIiEEEJSIfM AMD UP^TO-^DATM. 

Umtf m^emonr hw hmn mude lo make this eolfectloa 
CompreiieRsiTe an^ up-to-^ate. 

The firafc Part imluim all hm ttfcteranees ia feh© 
S«pre»a ILeglslative Council; tb© aecond ani third 
Piweta eiwfcaio his iffiporfeant Congress Speeelies and liis 
notahi© utteaaeea on the South African Indian ques- 
tion ; in the fourth Fart \m hat© his Speeches in appre- 
ciation of Mr» A* O, HumOj Cord Horthhrook* Mr» Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, Mr, Mahadev Gorind Ranade, Mr. W C. 
Bonnerjee, Sir P. M, Mehta, Sir William Wedderburn, 
and others ; the ifth Fart comprises a' selection of mis- 
cellaneous speeches delfyered in England and India,. 
The sixth Fart contains his Eridenee before the Welby 
Commission and the full test of the Kote prepared by 
him for the Itoyal Commission on Decentralisation. In 
the Appendix will be found his paper on East and West 
in India ” read at the Universal Races Congress, and the 
Constitution of the Servants of India Society founded 
by him in 1905. 

SIX PARTS IN ONE VOLUME'; 

Faei L— -Council Speeches, Faet II. — Congreaa 
Speeches. Paet Hi. — ^The South African Indians, PAXiT 
t¥.-— Personal . Faet V.— Miscellaneous.- Faeo? VI. — 
Evidence Before Commisaions. 

Also Appendix, Illustrations and an Index. 
CROWN OCTAVO 1236 PAGES, WITH SEVEN 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND AN INDEX. 

In the pages of the Volume under notice are concen- 
trated unfailing wisdom and passionate patriotism, while 
the knowledge of subjects displayed is almost eneyclo- 
p»die*— Emder» . . . 

PRICE, Es. a To Subscribers of The I, B., Rs. 2-8. 
G. A. Natesao ik Go., Sukurama Ghetty Street, Madras* 



DADABHAl NAOROJl’S 

•SPEECHES AXD WKITIXQS. 

filia is tbe first to bring under one cover an 

mi mmptBhtnum ©! ilie speeclie.^ 

mii writings of Ibo Ycner.iMc IrnliiiTi |7;itriot, BiiduMim 
Naoroji, f bo first part is a ceHcetk’n of liis ^^peecliis 
Includes tlio adaresaos tliat Iis di’.ivercd before tbe 
IiKliaii Hational Congress on tbe thrm occasions that be 

t resided over ibat assembly ; all tbo that Iio 

olivored la Ilia Iloti^o of Commons and a soloeiioa of tbo 
spoeebes that Im delivarod from time to tiiiie ia England 
and India. !I:he second part iaclacics all bis statements 
to tba Welby Commission* a aiimbor of papers relating 
to tbe admission cl Indians to tbs Services and many 
other vital questions oftjindian administration* Tbo 
appndix contains^ among others, tba fall text of bis 
evidence befors Iba Welby Commission, bis statement to 
tba Indian Carreaoy Committee of 1898, bis replies to 
tb© questions put to blm by tb© Public Service Commit- 
tee on East Indian Finanoe. Dadabbai has been in tbe 
iwtivo service of bis motbsrland for over sixty years and 
during ibisloag period be bas been steadily and strenuous- 
ly working for tba good of bis countrymen; It is hoped 
tbat bis writings and speeches which are now presented 
ia a bandy Yolume will be weloomod by thousands of bis 
admiring countrymen* 

860 pages, Gnown Octavo ; 

i^s* gd of lh& Indian Meview,^ ^ l?5* 

■C^::^.;Hatesaii.&. Co.j Bunkurama Ghetty Street, Madras! 

MSINATH TRIMBAK TEUNG. 

M4H'-AKD HIS PmES. 

BY MR. YASANT X. XAIK, m.a. 

Price, Re. One. ’To Subscribers of the E€vieM\ An, 12. 

The Madras Mail : — The life of this notable Indiari 
must be an inspiring example to all his countrymen. 


0*A, Katesan & Co., Sunlturama Chefcty Street, Madras. 



FOURTH EDITION." 

Swami Vivekananda 

A:; Ksh^ustivk Asn Comprehensive Coeeectioh ow 

HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS.. 

XHisa eoition, ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

^ V. . . ; ■•.-kiii icaiioii ift tlaa fiyftt of iis kind. It is the mosfc exhana- 
kivf' ar.^'i rorapr<>hen.Htva wjlleetioii of feha work of Swami Yivekaa- 
an i-n liit . Ifc c,»ntaiiis, amonfif otbers, dis elocinent 

rti irarU'f iftkt'teli of ** My Masie? his celobmed lecture at th,® 
f l‘ar iiTjD .*«»)! Rv'U'rionsaij Chicago; aU tho important and 
v,i' \ Or'f^» >pi»0t*hfs delivered in England, America and India on. 
II i }.i Y I, llh ikfii Y oga. Karma Yoga, Tedaiita, and JHindipsui; 
iuiiU%nn the inspiring speeches he gave, in reply to adclrea** 
? Wi'’ ^ -'JO t i.atj Were pjr..se!it.t d to him at difi^ereat towns and 
cV,!-'S in Ind’.ft, during liishi.stons Journey from Colombo to Ah 
ri. I, rvj his return from America. 

Detailed contents.—Hy Master; Hinduism as 
.Reljgioa; Reply to the Addresses of Congratulations irom 
^iridras and Calcutta ; The Ideal of XJniversal Religion; 

. d In E%’erjthiiig; Immortality ; Is the Soul Immortal; 
Tlic Freedom of the Soul; Alaya and Illusion; Maya .an4 
I he C . 1 , ..'p'.ibu of Cod; Maya and Freedom; The Real and 
tUo Apv arc lit The Absolute and Manifestation; Unity 
hi r>Ax*r»uy; The Cosmos; The Macrocosm; Realization; 
Kar.rvi Yoga; Metaphysics in -India; Re-incarnatlori; 
IHiriliti or Devotion; Vedanta; The Vedanta inIndian'Difd* 
The of the Vedanta; The Sages of India; Ghrlsti 

The ^r?,>s*^nger ; The Relation of Buddhism to Hindu- 
The True Method of Social Reform; The Reform- 'bf 
C^^te; Biocation on National Lines; The Conquest of 
the World by Indian Thought; Poems, etc.,- Contains also 
Fmtr PiWtralis Pdci Rs. 2. To Subscribers of “ The 
ladiau Review.** Rs 1-8. ’ 


G. A. Xatesaa & Cc., Sun kurama Chatty Street, Madraa^. 

[With such a magazine as the Indian Iieview,itis 
impossible to question the gorious interest of our fellow 
subjects in the Dependency in all matters which afreet 
world pfogtass. The striking feature of .such magazines 
ia the detached and impartial spirit which animates the 
writers of the articles .and the ready reproof of any 
ntteranea which belittle' the high ambition of the Indian 
nation to deser?© the respect of all nations,— 
Mtviiw 0 / Ik views J ■ ■ ■ . 


,•0:.., A*.Hate»n & Co.^ SunkuramaChettyBtreet, -Madras.* 



BiograpMes of Eminent Indians 

I Series @1 liillOH!! i 0 ®Wets ticli witli t Pertraif 
PmiBCMp Bv0. Price A&. Fmr mck 


The aim of IMs Series is lo present wltliia m short 
oompass skefcahes of the M?as ani careers of all ctnloent 
Indians. Haoh Tolmn© heaidas gifing a snecinct bb* 
graphical sketoh conlaim copious extraola imm the 
speeches and writings ol the personages described* The 
feriea has been prononneed by the Press to be ** the 
most welcome addition^ to Indian, biographical and' 
eritioal Mleratnre,*’ 


Badahhai HaoroJI ■ 

Sir F. M. Mehta 
Binsha BdulJI Waoha 
Mahadeir SoYind Eanade 
Sri Eamakrlahna 
Faramahamsa 
Ewaml ¥lY6kaiiaiida 
Hon. Mr:©. JE* Sokiialo 
BrT Hash Behar ! Bhose' 
ii^a Bajp^Eaf 
EaYl^¥aram 
fom Bitfc * 


I* f . Telaig 
Sarendranath Batterjea 
Enmesh Ohunder Butt 
JLnanda Mohan Bose 
W, C. Bonnerjee 
Bndraddia TyahJI 
■ Sir Syed Ihmed 
Lai Molmii Bhose 
M.K.BaiidM 
Madan Mohan Malawlya 
Bahn Eristo Bag Fal 
E. 1. Mndholkar 


SrJcf!ilAs.~J'Eacbi I Doz. at a time As. 3 each. 


atesanr&^CoT^, Snnknrama Chetty Street, Madraa 


la the 
.Same 
Series. 

Price. 

Annas 

Foor 

Each* 


V. KEISHNASWAMI AIYAE, C-S-I. 
DEWAN C- EANGACHAELU. 
EAHIMTOLLA MAHAMED SATANI. 
MRS. SAEOjmi NAIDU. 
EABIEDTANANH TaGORE. 
ISVAEAGHAHDBA VAIDYASAGAB. 
BEHEAMJI M. MALABARI. 

SWAMI DAYANAND SAEASWATI. 
SIR SYED AMIR ALI. 

NAWAB MOSHIN-UL-MGLK. 

H. H. THE AGHA KHAN- 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Georg© Town, Madr#,. 



The “ Friends of india’' Series 

!nii3 is A new Series of sliorl biographical skelcbas of 
ftmineol .men %vlio have laboured for febe good of India* 
wbicb Ibe Publishers Tenlura to think will be a welcome 
addMion to Iba political and bSatorioal literature of the- 
country. These biographies are so writteii as to form a 
gallery ol portraits of permanent interest to the student 
as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the ** Mends of India” on 
Indian ASairs are given in the skatohes. Each volume 
has a frontispiece and is priced at As. 4 a copy. 

Lord Morlay , 'iiai*l6s Bradlaugh 

LofdEipon Johai Bright 

Sir William Wedderbarn Henry Fawcett, 

Mrs. Innle Besant Hr. £« 0. Hume 

Lord Miato Sin Henry Cotton 

Edmund Bank© Lord Macaulay 

TM Will be a welcome addition to the 

political and historical literature of the country. 

The Modern Eemew :—0n the coT®e of each volume Is 
printed a portrait of the subject of tbe sketch and the 
stories are told in a lively and interesting manner, with 
short extracts from notable speeches delivered. The 
series should be welcome to the public. 

The Central Hindu College tl^ful little 

biographies o! weii-known men and women. These keep 
US up to date, and the price, four annas each, makes a 
smaM library possible tor ail. 

As. 4 mcb. 6 {Six) M a time As. 3 each. 


A, Iblatesan & Co., SunkuramaChetty Street, Madras. 


la the Same 
Series^, 
Ffice Annas 
Four Each. 


SISTEE MIYEDITA. 
EEV. DS. MILLEE, C.I.E, 
SIE EDWIN AENOLD. 
LOED HARDIN&E. 



The Harvest Field : — The litlSe books are written in. 
a pleasant style and contain extracts from the important 
speeches of these men. 


0. A, Katesan Co,, Fubliahers, George Town, Madras.. 



IT>I 1 DI?CN 

AMUSiN^ Four Bmck 

New iiidimm TitleSw '—Hliicieeii amissing anS in* 
Etmciiv0 Uks, Bj Hr* C. Kayavailnim 'Bmu, Fellow # 
ilia Aatliroif^ologieai ImHiutei Lonioo. Price 4 s. -#* 
T#les o/ Psye end 4p/?«/i— By 1?, M* Bunitmmf 
SixteeQ amiiahig arid inslructivo stories* Th§ stories &r# 
eiaaracterisad by a great deal of wit and bumour* Prim 

Tales ef Kemaii WM utal ir/s4lo«.-Twaiity-*ive 
.IBQQUsiiig and iiistructlTO stories* By 0. Hayaifadana Bau, 
Ba,, Price As* 4* 

Tales of Tenmli Ramen.^TbA famous Court 
Jester of Soiilbem ladla. {|?W6nty-oiie Amusiug Stories* 
By Pandit S. M, Hatesa Sastri# ftbird Edition. 4s* 4* 
Folklore of ifyeTelti^m — A collection of forty4wo 
Mgbly amusing and instrncUve tales. By C-.B.Snbramiab 
Pantniu. Price As* 4* 

Tales of Mariada Ramaa, Twenty-one Amtising 
Stories. By P. Bamacbandra Row Avergat, Betired 
Statutory Giviiian* Second. Edition. Price rs* .4# 

■ T lie Soa^-iit^JLaw Abroad, and other Indian tales 

■of Fan, Folly, OlaYeraess, Cunning, Wife and Humour* 
By P. Bamacbandra Rao, b.a., b.l., Retired Statutory 
Civilian. Second Edition. As* 4* 


Maiiteyi: A Vedic Story in Six Chapters. By 
Pandit Sitanatb Tattvabhnshan. Second Edition. As* 4, 

C. A. Hatesan & Go., Stiakurama Chetty Street^ J^ladjw. 

TUES OF R&JH BiRBIL. 

BY Mr. R KULASEKHARAM, b a., n.T. 

The twenty -one popular tales eonected together in 
this volume abound in wit and humour of quite a genial 
hind, and the delightful colleetion of these anecdotes 
cannot fail to be appreciated by the reading public. 
Besides the stories themselves, the early history of Raja 
Birbal and an account of his introduction into the court 
of the Emperor Akbar are given, which form a fitting 
background to those entertaining tales. Price As* Four * 

<3, A. Katesan ^-'Co*, Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madrai* 


TEN TAMIL SAINTS. 

BY Ma M. S. PCRKALiKGAM PiLLAL 

Sambandar-; Maaiekavachakar; 
Appar; Suntkrar; Kannappa ; Karaikal Amrnai ; Pbiru- 
Tiiiuyar ; .\!ey kari<3a ; Thay ’imanamr ; aad -Pattloathtliar. 
Prieo As. 12. To Subscribers of ‘* Ph© I. R.,** A®. ■ 5. 

India’s Untouchable Saints. 

BY MR. K. V. HAMASWAMI, b.a. 

Ill this book are presented the lives 'of four notable 
saints that have aproiig from what s.re called the mi- 
“im'icimhie ** classes of Indm. These; saints'- appeared m 
different parts of the country : Nanda -in South India, 
Ravi Das in Oudh, Ghokainela in Maharashtra, and Hari 
Daa Thakm* In Bengal. This is an inspiring booklet. 
Price, As. 6 . To Subscribers of the Review^ 4 s, i. * , 

HINDU PSALMS AND HYMNS 

By Mr. K. V. RAMASWAMI, b.a. 

The author has given some of the choicest stotras both 
from the classical and the vernacular literatures of India, 
Apart from the Sanskrit hymns from the Vedas, Pnranas, 
and the Upanishads with their Englfsh translations, we 
have selections from the ehantings of Thukaram, Kabir, 
andMabar. PRIOR AS, FOUR,, 

MAITREYI : A VEDIG STORY. 

BY PAKDJT SiTANATH TAIVABHDSHAN. 

Indiun Mi7'7'07 \ — Pandit Sitanath has made the Maitreyi 
oftheVedic age as she should be — eatholie, stout-hearted 
and inteUectual, and has through her mouth introduced 
and discussed many intricate, philosophical, and social 
topics. We wish this little book every success, 

PRICE AS, FOUR, 

Vemana: Telugu Poet and Saint. 

By Mb, C. RAMAKRtSHNA RAU. 

A clear and snceinet account of the life of this famous 
Telugu poet and Saint, whose name is a household word 
in all the Telugu Provinces. ■ 

PRICE AS, FOUR . ^ ' ' 

•G. A* Natesftii & Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Street, ' Madra 
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SRI SANKARAGHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TniES. 

BY C. N. KEISHNABWAM'Y AIYAR, u.h„ E..T. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDM SITANATH TATTYaBHUSHAN. 
Price As. 12, To Sebseribers of t!ie “ ^ts. S. 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwalsm 

A HIBTOBICAL AND CBITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAB, M.i., r..i. 
Price As, 12, To Subscribers of the "Reoieta" As. #. 

SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AHD TBIES. 

. , BY S. EBISHNASWAMI, AIYAH0AB, if.4. . . . . 
HIS PHILOSOPHY* 

BY f. BA1A0OPALACHABIAB, ma., m.ts. 
Price As. Tq Buhmnhm of tU As. Be 

■■0. A.'Hatesaa & Oo., Sunlsatama diatty SIreel, M»d»a. 


THE LIFE & TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 

BY 

THE ANAGAEIKA DHAEMAPALA. 
Price Aa. 12. ToSvhacxibers of the “ Psmew,” As, 8. 
G. A.' Natesan & Co., Sunkurama CheWy Street, Madras. 


for INDIA’S DPLIPt 

, »««S. AIMNfE BESANT 

Br-mtl ^ exhausUve collection of Mrs 

CONtI5?s'' Questions.', 

cation as a 

RelieioiK p,i *■ ^u^y> The Necessity for 

TbB-pJ The Education of Hindu Youth,. 

The Educahon of Indian Girls, Education of the 
Depre^ed Classes, The Protection of Animals, The- 
India’s Awakening, The 
UnrS Type, England and India, 

S. of of Theosophy in the 

SSZ, r Theosophical 

omety m India, The Means of India’s Regeneration. 

a r^f ’ :— Every reader of her 

«ust admire her passionate love of India, and her 

devoH insistence on the need of selHess 

devotion and Mjlptic service, with which every hne 
w.me review throbs. . ' 

The Madras Mall ;-The book bears testimony to 
the great, good and lasting services Mrs. Besant has 
rendered for India’s Uplift. 

PRICE AS. TWM.YS 

1,11 ^ <ttB *crt 5 era of the Rtniaut jSj^, Eighi 

®. *. BAtEBAH & 00, 3, fiunkurwM Chetty Street. M Ann A a 

0^ the LORD’S 

Iransktio^Ilfk^^M ““d an English 

edition Mrs. Annie Besant, A handy pocket 

marvel of cheapness. Price As. 2 only. 

Hi-TIOH-BUILBINS, By Mrs. Annie Besank As. 2. 

C^. A. Natea&n vl^Co., Suiikurama Chefcty Sfereet, Madras 


SELECT BOOKS ON INDIA. 

KING GEORGE’S SfBEGHES ON INDIAN 

AFFAIES. Pari I. — A €€ifiiptetie ealleolion of^ all the 
ipeecbea ma^e hj Hi« Majesty during his tour in .India 
as Prine© of Wales. Fart If. F«1l text of ail the speeches 
deliferai by 'His Majesty daring the Cotooayon I>«r* 
bar Tear. Price, 0»e Eupee, To Suhsertbers of Ih© 
iniiaa Beiiew,'’ As. 12. " 

MY IHDIAH ElMmiSCBM0ES. By Dr. Paul 
Deiisseo, Professor of the University of Kiel, translated 
by A. .King. Dr, DeiHsen^s aaeoiint of liis tour tbroiigh- 
oat India, his description of its principal cities, its 
shrines, etc., afford mach interesting reading. Re, 1-4* 
'To Subserihars of the Indian Review, lie, I. 

DLIMPSES OF THE OBIEHT TO-BW. By 

‘Saint .Nihal Singh. In this book, Mr. Singh describes 
the transition that has taken place in Asia during the 
last few decades, traces the causes of the awakening and 
offers a prophecy as to its ultimate effect. Price, Re, 1* 
'To Subscribers of the Indian Review,” As. 12. 

ESSAYS OH ^ mTIOHAL IDEALISM. Bj 

Ananda K. Coomaraswami, D.Se. Popular Edition, 
with sis Illustrations. Price, Re. L To Subscribers of 
the ‘‘ Indian Review,” As. 12. ^ 

RISE AND OROWTH OF 
PAL eOYERHMEHT. By D. E. Wacha. Price Bs, 2, 
To Subscribers of the “ Iiidiin Eevie*?,” Re. 1-8, 

THE flEPBESSEB GLASSES*-~A Sympoilom hf 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda ; Mrs. 'Annie 
Besant; TheHoo’ble Mr. Gokhale; Sir Valentine Chirol ; 
Rt, Rev. The liord Bishop of Madras ; The Hon%le Sir 
Harayan Chandavarkar ; The Hon’ble Mr. Y. Krishna* 
sawmi Aiyar; The Anagarika Bharmapala and ofebera. 
Price One Rupee. To Subscribers of the “Indian 
Review ” As. 12. 

FOR IHDIA’S UPLIFT,— A eollectl tvM, Speeches 
and Writings on Indian questions. By ^^8. Annie 
Besant. Price As. 12..;To Subscribers of the “Indian 
Review,” As. 8. 


G. A. Hatesan ^.Uo., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madrat^ 



Indian Political Literature 


jEssays ia National Idealism.— By Dr. Anaada K« 
Coo with illustrations. Re. Oae. To Sub- 
scribers of the ** Indian Review,” As. 12. 

Morley's Indian Speeches.— With an Appreciation of 
Loci Horiey, a»id A Portrait, Crown 8 vo., 240 Pages, 
Re. Or*e. To. Subscribers of the Indimi BevieWt. As, 12, 
Solihale'a Speeches.— With a biographical sketch and 
a p3ct‘i*:nj.i Over. 1,000 pages, Grown 8vo. Rs, 8. To 
Sub icribers of the “ Indian Review, ’VRs. 2-8# 

‘ The Indians- ot South AMca.— By H. S. L. Polak. 
Be. One. Td Subscribers of the ‘Mndian Review,” As. 12, 
Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Wntings.— With a 
portrait^..*-Rs. Two. To Subscribers of the Indian 
Review, • Be, 1-3.. 

Gii.npses of the Orient to-day. — By Saint Nihal 
Singh. Price Re, 1, To Subscribers of the “Indian 
Review,” As. 12. 

The Indian National Congress. — An account of its. 
origin and growth. Pull text of all the Presidential 
Addresses, Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions. 
Extracts from all the Weleome Addresses. Portraits of 
the Congress Presidents. Over 1,200 pages Cro%Yn Svo. 
Rs. 3. To Subscribers of The Indian Review,” Hs. 2'S. 

Indian Military Expenditure.— By Mr. Dinshaw 
EdaJ^lJf'’'aoha. As'; 4. 

Indi^««(|(iBance. — By Mr. Din&ha Eduljl 

■Wacha. ^ 

Indian Railway Finance.— By Mr. D. E. Waciia. As .4. 



Cr. A. ^ Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras.. 

San national evolution. By Amvica 

ran Mazumdar. Rs. 2. To Subscribers I. B., Re. 1-8. 

KING GEORGE’S SPEECHES ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. Price Re, One. To Subscribers J.R., As, 12^. 

ESSAYS ON INDIAN ECONOMICS. By Mahadev 
GovindBanade. Price Rs 2, To Subscribers /.R., Re, 1-8, 

FOR INBSi'S^PLIPT. — A collection of Speeches 
and Writing Indian Questions. By Mrs, Annie 
Sesanl.’ ” Price As. 12,' - To Subscribers L A%^3» ' 


G. A*Natesan & Co#, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 




